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AckiiowledgmentB, 10, 41, 73, 105, ISi, 184, 
.... ,„ 816, SMS, 312, 344, 376 

Aidwon connty, (Vt. Ag. Society,). 102, 355 
«.,« '' — 71 

52 

J Vermont,.,, 102 

— Col. McDonald's, Eufallft, 216 

— Dr. Lee's, Cortland, q46 

— Hon. Z. Pratt's, Greene, 345 

Advertisements— Notices of, . . 153, 217, 312 
Agricultural Instruction in schools, 18, 345, 

361 

— Edocation, remarks on, 191 

— College, in Tennesse, 79 

— — in England and Ireland, . 253, 287, 301 

— Exhibiuons, notices of, 355 

— Fairs, advantages of, 335 

— Institute at Aurora. 119 

— Lecturer appointed, ' .' 73 

— Meetings in Albany, fil, 10» 

— Papers, benefits of, 52, 70, 94, 196, 275,292, 

,. . 310,346,3Bd 
objections to, 115 

— Schools in Europe, 191 

for the United States, 192 

— Societies, duties of, I53 

— . —benefits of, 378 

Agriculture and rural economy cmT the 

South, 28 

-— among the Cherokees^ 290 

— Best means of advancing, 109 

-— Director of, in Heidelberg, 235, 267 

— Donation In aid of, 202 

Encouragement to, in Cuba, " . * 42 

— of South Carolina, 157 

— of the Island of Jersey,. 172 

— of Giessen and Baden, 235 

— Report on, by Dr. Lee, 152,163 

Alabama, Cotton culture in, 87, 143 

— crops in, 151,217,252,287 

— Grosses for, 210 

Albany Ag. Warehonte, 344 

Alders, to destroy, 185, 945, 302 

Almanac, Cultivator, 255 

— Family, 225,202 

Alpacas, to be imponed in Kentucky,.. . 373 

Alton, III., notices of, • 125 

American Institute, 200, 312, 340 

Aiwilysis of Kentucky soils, 88 

— Peat ashes, 98 

— Various plants, 50 

— as performed in Edinburgh, 121 

— of patent maimrcs, 139, 171 

— Guanos, 140,171 

— Silicate of lime, 171 

— barren, fertile, and very fertile aoUs, 172 

— of soils, utility of, 192 

— soils from Wisconsin, 215 

— of slates, 233 

—Wheat, barley, oats, Ac, 234 

A NI M ALS, care of, in winter, 13 

— feeding, and purposes served by food, 33 

— care of, in siving, 78 

— Domestic, or Nova Scotia, 188 

of North-Carolina, 242 

of France, 260 

of South Carolina, ' 270 

— winterfood for, []][ 198 

— whence their flit? ' * * 



Animals, on fattening, 3S0 

Ants, to destroy 39,-333 

Apples, without seed or core, 12, 100 

— sweet aiid sour 20, 102, 106, 163 

— Northern Spy. ond Je wett's Best, . 41, 56 

— prices of, in Liverpool, 54, 120 

—description of varieties, 56, 213 

— worm in. 70 

— Comstock's Garden, figure of, .' ! .' .* .' . . 379 

— origin of, j^i 

— Golden Russet, 375 

— samples of, 344, 374 

— for swine, 337 

Apple trees, profits of, 12,115,' '262, 347, 384 

— — management of 207 

— — transplanting, 325 

Apricot trees, productive, Uo 

Aphis or plant louse, 76 

Arsenic, how detected, .[ 209 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, culture of, 67 

— how to feed dts 

Aaparagus, culture of, 79, 227 

— salt tor, f 7 

— how to cook, .'.*!.'!!!!!."! ido 

Ashes, on meadows,..^ ....!..! 87 

— in composts for com and potatoes,. . 80 

— and plaster for corn, 130 

— on light land, 343 

Aurora Hort. Society, 289 

Australia, climate and productions,' * '.'.'. 226 

Authority for names of fruit, 87 



B. 

Bacon, to cure, 

Bath, shower, described, 308 

Bark, basswood, how prepared for use, 115 

Barber's Itch, cure for, 278 

Barley, premium crops, 60 

— kernels in a bushel, 117 

— Egvplian or Emir, 315, 345 

Barn-door fastenings, 123 

Bam-yards, how made, 60, 202 

Bams, Mr. Ncwhall's, 23 

— Mr. Prentice's, 44 

— Premium for sheep, ."51, 293 

— German, 202 

— cheap, for new settlers, 143 

— intended for hay, 215 

— and bam-yards, '.".'. 220 

— plans of, 301 

— for horses and carriages. 337 

Berkshire Ag. Society, 71 

Beef curing for British markets, .370 

— how to salt, 389 

Bees, habits of, .".;.. 118 

— cureforsting of, 165 

— honey made by, in ten days, 344 

Bee-hives, Mulholland ft Crane' 



Bones and Sth for manure, 157 

Bones used on Long Island,* •• 348 

— dissolved in sulpburic acid, 204, 266 

Bog cutter described, 337 

Book farming, successful, 94 

BOOKS— Agricultural Catechism, • 24, 86, 

345 

— American Herd Book, 63,247 

— Arago's Astronomy.. 150 

— American Shepherd,* 293 

— Balance of Organic Nature, 64 

— Colman's Tour, pan III.,. ..... l .52, 191 

part IV.,. 341 

Catalogue of Camelias, 24s 

Caiuula and the Colonists, iPXi 

— Every man his own Farrier. 194 

— Elocution made easy, .' 194 

— Economy of waste manures, 211 

— Fruits aiKl Fruit Trees of America,- 15.3, 

226, 34(1 

— GeolMrieal Survey of South Carolina! 15.1 

— HerdBook, vol. V., .jj 

— Law of Storms, jo,^ 

— Landscape Gardening, s*) 

— Lardiier's Lectures, 104, fM8, .'ftci 

— Narrauve of Exploring Expcditirui, 1}).3. 

226, 2-7*0 

— Prof. Johnston's Lectures, 33 

— Transactions of Slate Ag. Society, 194, 

216 

— 7: T'W to attacks on,.. 273, 324, 377 

— umversal Pronouncing Gazetteer,.. 323 

— Washington's Letters on Agriculture, 230 

Botanical Tour. 14I, 212, 274, 339 

Broom corn, culture of,. ;j39 3J53 

Buckle, improved lever, 153J 291 

Budding, to prepare strings for, 115 

Building*— Ribbon houses,. 42, 218 

— plans of houses,. 43 as 

— English Farmery, ' 

— German Farmery, 

— Mr. Donaldson's, at Bliihevvood, • ^„ 

— Mr. Prentice's, Mount Hope, 43 

— Mr fTnTlfon'a ... AAA 



120 
202 
249 



290 
133 
161 
144 
306- 
337 
201 



231 
Mr. Whites, 289-Rn88ian, 339 

— — Book-case and bee-house, 356 

Bee-moth, to destroy, 149 

" Be Definite," write™ should,.. . . "213, 372 

Beet sugar made in England, 190 

Beets, premium crops, 60 

—su^ar, for cattle, .*.'.'.*' 219 

Belgium, notes on, ] 137 

Bermuda and Crab grasses, .., 95 

Birds not to be spared, .^H' 

— •*. insects, ' . . 3;.- 

Blight in Pear trees, ,' 61, 95, 9!^ 

Blithewood, notice of, ^9 



Mr. Gowen's, . 

— Col. Sherwood's, Auburn,* 

— location, construction, Ac, 

— for plantation laborers,. • • • < 

— smiburnt brick for, 

— Carriage house and stable, •< 

Burning clay, how performed, ztn 

Burdocks, to destroy, 293 

Butter, irom six cows in thirty da>'8, • • 50 

— quantity per cow^. m 162 

— made in Vermont, 

in the United States, 

-exported in 184^-4, •••■ 

— price of, in Paris, 

— casks for packing, 

— to sweeten rancid, ■.... 

— to make it '• come, ''••••• ..«.. 

— preserved two years in a well, 

Buttonwood tree, cause of death of, • • • • 



• • • • • • 
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197 

68 

69 

331 

293 

55 

56 

106 

308 



C. 



Cabbage lice^ todestroy,* 

Canada farming and its products,' 

— thistles to destroy, • 

Caledonia Ag. Society, 

— County, products of, 

California plants, 

Carriage for Manure, 

— house and stable, plan of, 



•••• 194 
-311,323 
237, 306 
.... 102 
••.• 189 
•'•• 382 
.... 310 
.... 327 
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Candles, how lo mak4, 

Carrota, cttlture of," 

— premium aiid lau^e crops, SO 

— for hones, 

— to preserve through winter, 

Castor oil bean, culture of, 99, 

Caterpillers, to destroy, 

CATTLE— Ayrshires, Mr. Prentice's.." 

imported by Mass. Society, 

dairies of in Scotland, • • ' • S3, 336, 

— at the model farm, Dublin, 

— breeds best adapted to New- York, • • 

— Bakewell or Long-homed, 

— Calf from a heifer of IS months, • • - - 

— Calves^ on rearing, « • • - • 78, 14S, 163, 

large, 106, 143, 

black leg in, cure for,*** 185, 810, 

how reared in Jersey, 

water for, necessary, 

— Cotoa^ of the Island of Jersey, 

Kerry, 

to prevent sacking themselves, .•• 

feeding box for,. 

— — continuance of milk in,** 

spaying, ....• 

care w m spring, 

average product of, •••• 89, 

management of dairy,.*** 

garget in, remedy for,. 984, 

productive. 108, 117, 189, 

— — to protect from flies, 

— — aid to, in parturition, 

warts on teats, cure for, 

remarkable fecundity of,*** 

gestation of, •*• 

— Connecticut, notices of,*. 390, 

working oxen,**** 117, 

— Cream-pots, Cd. Jaque's, tec. 

— Devoiis, Mr. Patterson's, 

imported by Mass. Society, 

Messrs. Hurlburt's, 

— Death of, from com fodder, 

— English, notices of, 

— fastenings for, •• 

— fat, 

— grade, valuable, 181, 

— German, and how fed. 

— Herefords, sales of, 16, 

Coming A; Sothaoi's, 

— how kept by Col. Jaqties, 

— hora succearf'ully replaced, 

— hoven or blown, cure for,***** 

— improvement of, necessity for,** 148, 

— markets of Liverpool, 33, 

of Dublin, 



am not the place 



— Mr. Merriaeld's.*.* 
•— north side of a ban 

for, •••• 

— proper form of, 

— Relief for choked, 195, 

— Scotch, 106, 

— Short-homed— Mr. Lenox's, *•** 11, 

Mr. Prentice's, history of, 4J>— 

Esterville, 56— Pedigrees of, 166— 

Sale of, 

Col. Sherwood's, 133, 

— — Mr. Donaldson's, 

Mr. Gowen's, * 

in Connecticut, 390, 

Sales of. in England, • •* 

Sales or in this State 

153,999,319, 

— Soiling— see " flW/mg." 

— Vermont, notices of, 109, 956, 

— Different breeds of, 

— Vermin on, to kill, 

— wintering, best mode of. 

Cattle Shows, times of holding. 

Ceanothus, an ornamental shrub, 

Cement, for earthen pipes, • • * • 

— for cisterns,* * 

— for water pipes, 940, 

Cheese, to improve quality of, 

— made in the United States, 

— exportation in 1843-4, 

— manufacture of in Herkimer,* • 

— quantity per cow, **•• 

— Shelves for drying, 

— onmakinff, 

*— dairies of Connecticut^ • 

.^ fine old, from Connecticut. 

Chess— see Tratutnuuuum. 

Chemical Association of Scotland, 191, 

Charcoal, preparation and use of, ••••*• 

— dust, experiment with, 

Chum, Crowell's Tbenn<Mneier, 

— dash, Van Amberg's, 

Chesmuts, how to plant, 

Cherry, the Mayduke, ••• 

Chemical Science, value of, 

CUnli, sigricidture of, •*• • 
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308 

389 

76 

44 

357 

260 

300 

109 

253 

962 

90S 

337 

909 

173 

396 

173 

173 

350 

48 

70 

71 

78 

178 

90 

371 

948 

149 

140 

391 

194 

907 

349 

147 

76 

905 

357 

321 

70 

76 
112 
216 
902 
319 
133 

75 
141 
106 
169 

99 
266 

77 

96 

16 

319 

236 

288 



239 
951 
941 
900 
349 
994 

345 

957 

389 

55 

381 

157 

47 

115 

140 

338 

16 

68 

69 

84 

89 

118 

235 

383 

344 

909 

31 

106 



339 
334 
319 
192 
198; 



13,60, 
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87, 



Chenango county, soils of, ••••* 

Chemistry of vegetation, 

Chimnies, smokey, remedy for,* 

Cisterns, water lime for, 

Clinton Co. Ag. Sociel>', 

Clover seed from three acres, •-• 

— Sweet scented, not valuable, 

— in Mississippi, 

Clearing new land, 

Composts, how to make, 

— for corn, A;c., 

— of lime, plaster, Ac, 

— chemical, effects of, 

Cotton, too much produced, 

— East India, in Alabama,' 

— culture in Alabama, **•• 
in South Carolina,***' 

— beds, 

— scraper described, 

Com stalk sugdr in Mexico, 

made in Indiana, 39, 

and molasses in Tennessee, 

Cora mill, Sinclair's patent, 

Coal-pit dost for fruit trees, 

for manure,* 

Connecticut farming, • 

— cattle, 117,147,390, 

— sheep. 117,213,310, 

Com and cob cutter, Pitts', 948, 

Crusher, Hussey's, 291, 

meal, value erf", •* 

Colleges— studies not what they should 

be, 

Cooking food for stock. 390, 

Cortland Academy, Ag. Chemistry 

Class in, 

Cream Hill School,***** 

Crows, to frighten, 

Crops, average product of, 84 

— estimate of, for 1844,.-* 

— noticesof, in Ohio, 217, 

in Alabama, 917, 252, 

in New-York, 251, 953, 987, 

in Illinois and Indiana, 

in Virginia, 953. 

in South Carolina, 953. 

— — in Pennsylvania,** 953, 

in Connecticut and Mass., • • 953, 

in New-Hampshire,. 

in Canada, • 

in Kentucky, 

Catting ftidder, adTants^es of,* 13, 381, 
Cuba, encouragement of agriculture in, 
Curranu, grafting recommended, 

D. 

Dairying, distiietB for, 

Daines, products of, 68,80, 

— in Chenango county, 

Death of Lord Western, 

— of Fellenberg, • 

— of Dr. Samud Akerly, 

— of Earl Spencer,' •••** 

Delaware A^. Society, • 

DefinitenesB m writers necessary, • 213, 

Distilleries of Germany, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY— Apple jelly, 

Asparagus, to cook, 

Ants, to destrov, 39, 

Buckwheat cakes, 

— — Bacon, to cure, 

Bees, cure for sting <rf", 

Butter, not to be worked in water, 

— — Beef, salt-petre for curing, 

on curing, •*• •■ 

Cora Cake, • 

Cotton beds, 162, 

— — Candles, to make, 

Egf*, to preserve, •*•* 149, 

for pickles, 238, 

Hams, to keep in sununer, 

to cure, 322, 

Itch, Barber's, cure for, 

Jerusalem Artichoke, to cook, • • • • 

Meat, to cure,« 113, 300, 353, 330, 

— — Soap making, 

Tomatoes, tocook,**** 

— — Yeast, to make, 

Flowers, cut, to preserve, 

Door-yards, planu for, A;o., • • 

Dogs, the wmffet, 

— Shepherd's, 906, 

Draining on rarm of O. C. Rogers, • • • • 

— Blindditches, how made, 

— in Scotland,***** 53, 

— in En|^land, 

— machine for making tiles f(Mr, 

—successful in Alabama, ** 

— advantages of, 938, 

— Side-hin, 979, 

"" ponds and wiTf^Mt >•••■•••••••.«•• 



342 

260 

366 

149 

102 

50 

291 

70 

302 

115 

89 

164 

194 

98 

87 

143 

157 

169 

304 

32 

388 

45 

17 

89 

154 

213 

349 

320 

394 

311 

389 

191 
359 

388 

184 
969 

116 
342 
987 
342 
952 
292 
289 
287 
325 
987 
325 
349 
389 



Drills, Seward's, 



Dublin markets,' 
Ducks fed with celery; 



106 
966 
180 



15 
189 
912 

16 

99 
959 
940 
980 
372 
208 

79 
160 
333 

79 
9S3 

62 
391 
393 
370 

79 
393 

02 
352 
375 
323 
353 
278 
271 
380 
305 
321 

79 
375 
197 
203 
280 

13 

26 
903 
353 

90 
143 
375 
303 

aoB 



.... 902 

149,252 
.... 96 

150, 217 
.... 228 
.... 263 



Econom, German, ' 

Eggs, to preserve, 

— how long will they retain life,- 
-Large, 

— for pickles, 

consumed in the U. States, *•• 

Electricity, effecu of on vegetation, * • • 

.••••.......••••• •• 986, 353, 384 

Ellsworth, H. L., resignation of, 184 

English farming, * 

64, 190, 138, 965, 997, 300, 341 

-Markets, 53,99, 909, 341 

Entomology, killing worms, 922 

Experimental farm, necessity for,* •* 35, 40 
Experiments in |danting com arid po- 
tatoes, 86 

Europe, crops in, 390 

F. 

Fairs of Gennany, • 988 

— of Great Britain, 11?, 341 

— Benefits of, • 395 

Fallows, management of. 19 

Farm School, donation for, 69 

Farms, improvement of worn out, •>•■ 
13,95,69,88,94,195,204,951,999 

— Productive one, 199 

— Accounts, importance of, 160 

form for, wanted 226 

- - - ... jpQ 

11 

69 

60 

387 

106 

369 

84 

96 



— Buildings, plans, position, &o.. 
Farmers' troubles, •••• 

— interesting suggestions to, 

— children, how to be trained, 

— conference meeting, ****** 

— duties to their children, 

— intellectual improvement of, 

Farming^ statistics of good and bad, • * * • 

— experience wanted, 

-successful, 112, 12P 

— Vermont, notices of, 162 

— German, 202, 235 

— in JScoiliud, 203,238 



— in Maryland, •* 

FARMS— notices of. 

— Cheever Newhall's,< 

— E. P. Prentice's, •*• 



904 

29 
43 

75 



— Col. Jaques', 

69 — in Ayrshire, Scotland, 53 

42- Mr. Merrifield's, 77 

47— Wm. Davis' Prairie, 

— Gersbom Flagg'a, 

— Geo. Patterson's, •••* 

— Mr. Calhoun's, * 

— Robert Donaldson's, •*•• 



— Col. Sherwood's, 

— Henry S. Morse's, 

— Mr. Uardiman's, 

— J. T. Leigh's, •*•* 

— James Lenox' 



92 
125 
204 
217 
240 
250 
257 
371 
279 

— — .««-*^««*. 288 

— James Gowen's, 289 

— Capt. Eggleston's, 303 

— Dudley Chase's, 307 

— J.F. Sheafe's, 318 

Forms, experimental needed, 35 

— model and experimental, 46, 109 

ofDublin, 300 

Fanning mills^ Grant's, 91,276 

Facts in farming, 77 

Fastenings for cattle, 76 

— for bam doors, •• 193 

Fattening animals, remarks cm, ** 330, 350 

Feeding Doxes for cows, 48 

Fence, rail, laid straight, 92 

— machine for making picket, 93 

— rules for building, 107 

-remarks on builaing, 209.213 

— durable, *•** 214 

— Vermont. * 290 

Filberts, culture of, *** 278 

Fish for manure, 157 

— ponds, fish for, • 339 

Flax, cmture of, * 197 

Flour, quantity in bushel of wheat,. ... 185 

Flouring mills of Gie^sen, 23fi 

Flowers, preservation of cut, 375 

Flower Cases, Ward's, 382 

Fodder should be cut, 381,382 

Food of animals, remarks on, 16, 33 

— of plants and animals, 35 

— of plants, 58 

— of laborers in England, 139 

— amount of in different plants, 384 

Foresttrces, culture of, Ill 

— — — in Germany, 935 

Foreign Correspondents, notice o£, •*** 980 

— IntoiUgence, 16, 99, ISO, 186, 998, 953, 



flii, 8^,34^ aed 
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Poantains, height of, ftc, 77 

France, agricmtore of, 260.330 

Frankfort, notice o(\ 169 

Franklin College, Tenn., 79, 184 

Frosts, early, in valleys, 319 



"Honor to whom honor,*' 

Hope inspected in Albaav, • 

— culture of, in England,. 

H0RS£1S. blind bribes iiyurioos to,.** aii 

— Clydesoale, described, 9i 



S44 

74 
130 
311 



-. effects of large bodies of water on,* 384 — Colts, to prevent chewing halten,- 30 

Fmit, fine in Ohio, 70 — Fistula, remedy for, 153,976 

— frown in England, 341 - Glanders, cure for, .V7 12 



•^ duration of varieties, 310 

— authority for names of 87 

Fruit trees, planting, management. ft,o., 14 

— —culture of,» fl07 

— — — in Germany, •.... 23s 

important^ * 388 

— in Mississippi, urged, 339 

coal-pit dust for, sg 

ivuning, remarks on, 177 

time for transplanting, •■•* 86 

— — salt and lye for, 185 

— — to save from rabbits and mice, • • • 87 

management of, •••••••• 14a 

aoAsoapfor, 177 

labels for, bow made, 108,160 

profitable, 116^301 

— — care of, in drouth, •.••••... 8S3 

ealt, a pnveotiva of inaaott on, . . 347 

i niinen oa of tha stoek in grafting, 308 



— Gen. Salisbury's " Diomede,"< 

— Grinding food for,*** « 

— Heaves m, to prevent, • 

— Hooks, remedy for, 

— Imported '^ Consternation,"* ** 

— Improvement of,< 



Garden, Ik*. Tlioinpsao'a, Avcohl 

— tods, notice of, 104 

Oaidena, market, near London, 3I2 

— Irrigatioo of, 

Gaa tar, proceotioD from rabbili and 
mice,. 97 

Gates, Baker's patent, «.. 8O6 

— ornamental, ...••.••.... 976^308 

— self shmtiitg, /soe 

— rules for hanging, 365 

Geese, wild, described, •• ... 816 

— Chinese, described. 357 

Oermanj, travelling in. lao 

— famuM, stock, baildittgi, ftc, 909, 336 

Gieasen, dascnpitoii of, iTD 

-~ Lectnres in, 

Grafts, cutting and preserving,***-***- 77 
GraAing on peach stocks, ifli 

— new mode of, • •...•..... 153 

— influence of stock on, ••*. 368 

Grain, machines for drying, 118 

— Crops of Europe,. * 390 

Grapes, the Jack, 99 

— on pruning, 96,102 

— to preserve vines frum bt^, 194 

— cultureof, ..-—•-. 247 

— — in England, • 349 

— —in France, • 330 

— — on the Rhine,. *•*•* 139 

— in Kentucky, 373 

— attacked by raee-bngs,. 234 

— several kinds, notioes of, 331,344 

— select varieties of native, 367 

Grass es, Bermuda and Crab, 96 

— orchard for pastnre,**'.** 129,311 

— suitable for pasture, 

— for the soath, 

'—Chinese, 

Grasslands, top dressing,. 

— — soccessfnl seeding, 

of Vermont, • 

Grass seed, time to sow, 

— — ' how deep to oov«r, 

— — should not be sown with oats, 

— — amoont per acre, 

— — mode of saving, ••*•• 

Green House, heat by water, 

Grabber, how made, < 



— Morgan, " Black Hawk,"** 

— — origin of, < 

— Mr. Patleraon's, ••**•• 

— Poll evil, cure for. .••« 

— Ring bone, core lor, < 

■ " Spectre," notice of, ....... 

— Scratches in, •• 

— Vermont. • 

— WindnUls on. 

Hone rake, revolving, 

Hot air furnaces, • 

— beds, to make, 

— water for heating houses, **•• 
Houses of unbnrnt brick^ 

— to prevent dampness m walls. 



.... 153 
.... 374 
.... 116 
290,336 
216,980 
276 



184, 196, 956 

353 

306 

276 

310 

67 

133 

356 

318 

343 

339 

46 

113 

... 306 

-*- 310 



Ice-hooaes, bow ccHMtrnetedj •**•• 337 

Improvement of woniHom soil, 85, 60, 

88, 94, 105, 904, 351, 393 

Industry and economy, eoects of, 307 

Indian antiquities in Tennessee, 213 

INDIAN CORN, ashes and plaster for, 130 

cultureof, • 69,819 

IMogmD of kernel of, 164 

for sugar, *'•*. 176 

— — early variety from Canada, 74 

— ' — ezfwriments in culture of, **. 17, 151 
in planting with potatoes, 86, 

130,306 

— — grown in Mexico,* •• **• 38 

— — level cultivation of, 218 

new varieties of, %960 

toobtain, 250 

— — samples of, • • 374 

— — no market for, in England, 341 

proper depth to plant, 28,290 

— — premium crops,**... 50,70,102 

sown broadcast, 113, 183, 198 

t seed best from middle of the ear," 343 

Inquiivjiieccssitv ft^, • llfl 

INSECTS- Aphis or plant lonse, 76 

-Bee-moth, to destroy, 149 

— bugson vines. 194,216 

— Cucumber and melon bugs, 188 

— Cabbage lice, to destroy, 194 

— Canker worm, remedy for. •••• 343 

— Curculio destroyed by salt, 364 

— Grubs and wire worms, •• • • 81, 122, 158 



187 
... 810 
... 9S3 
... 193 
.... 375 

220,258 
.... 93 

.... 48 
.... 89 
.... 162 
.... 921 

..*. 113 
.... 19 



Guano, analyses of. 140, 171, 340 

— experiments with, 153,331 

— on the St. Lawrence, 390 

— consumption of, in Great Britain,* •** 375 
Goioaa corn, notice of, 389 



Hams, to keep in stunmer,.* 

— on curing, 

Harrows, Pedder's 

— Iron, 

Hay, on cutting and curing, 

— spreading machine, 

— to improve coarse, 

Hedges, Osage orange for," 

— i n the Island of Jersey, • < 

— sweet briar for, ■ 

— for America, 

— for wet gromkis, 

Hickory creek setdement, •• 

Hinu for September, • 

Honey as a medicine,. 

— qualities of, 

in tea days, •< 



*••• 322 
322,353 
.... 176 
.... 210 

•••* 186 
.•*. 190 
.... 951 

117 

173 

217 

.* .. 354 

389 

94 

286 

..... 91 
..... 118 
..... 344 



Larch, the American,. * 70 

— Scotch, valuable, 192 

— Seeds of, not to be had, 891 

Lead mines of Missouri, 142,178 

Legislative Report on Agrieulturs,**- • 163 

remarkson. 158 

Letters from J. P. Norton, 16, 53, 06, 

121. 130, 171, 203, 233, 964, 297. 329, 361 

— D. G. fifitchell, 53, 96, 120, 138, 179, 

301, 336, 268, 300, 330 

— E. N. Honraford, 54, 118, 137, 169 

202, 235. 967, 290 

— Jno. Girwood, 1T2, 2W, 298 

— Alex. McDonald, 332 

— to Farmers, 278 

Lettnce, to grow early, 116 

Levelfordraining.toinake,. 309 

liebig's visit 10 England, 16 

— fcat impressions of, 170 

— Lectures at Gicssen, 336 

— Essay on Artificial Manures, 369 

{iime, application of, 25.96 

— silicate of, 171 

— used by George Patterson, 204 

— permanence of, as a manure, 378 

Liverpool markets. 53,99 

Locust tree ii^nred by borer, 19 

-culture of.. 196 

— borer, to destroy, 150,343 



Logs, to dispose of, < 
Locerae in Alabama, 
— soil for, •••• 



968 
310 
311 



ST. 



— Injurious to wheal, 148 

— Locust borer, to destroy, 150 

— Orchard caterpillar, • 76 

— Pea-bug, • 823 

— Rose moth, to destroy, -* 76 

on grape vines, SS54 

— RepelUn^, by odors, 347 

— several kinds and errors noticed,* • - * 222 

— salt, destructive to,. * 347 

— Tumepfly, • 169 

— Tobacco insect, — 839 

Ireland, peasantry of, ftc, 201 

-^ notes of travel in, 801,366,300 

Irishmarkets, *• 391,366 

Irrigation, importance of, 11 

and how performed, *.* *• 81 

— of gardens, • 360 

— crops beneficial to, * 122 

Iron, injurious effscts of, in soils, 36 

— Mountain of Missouri, 178 

J. 



Jersey, agriculture of Island of, 

Johnsttm's (Prof.) Lectures at Ayr, > • • • 

on agricultural instruction in 

schools, • 18, 

Juliet, town of,, in Illinois, 

K. 

Kentucky soils, analjrsis of, 

— its fanners and their homes, 

KeraeU in a bnshel of grain, 



Ii. 



172 
15 

361 
92 



88 

372 

17 



Labelling seeds, hint about, 

— frait trees, 

Lamp oil saved, • 

Tiannscape gardening in England, . 
Dowmng's Treatise OB, 



109, 



32 
150 
345 

66 

60 



Magnetic telegraph at Utica, 315 

Mangold wurtzel, premium crop, 50 

MANURES— applied in advance, **.. 123 

— Ashes and plaster for com. 130 

Artificial, Essay on by Pror. Liebig, • 396 

Application of, 270 

at the south, 270 

— Best mode of managing, 109, 387 

— Bones and fish for, 157 

— Bommer's 230,305 

— Cornwall patent, 139 

_ Coal-pit bottoms, 154 

— Carriage for, 310 

— Economical way of making," *. . . . 200 

— Green, Indian corn for, 85 

— Grerman barn-yard, 202 

— How to make,.** • 23, 27, 63, 65, 69, 129 

— How made in the V^est Indies, 97 

— How much is a load ? 1)2 

— To increase^ * 289,9)0 

— Loss of, in cities, 159 

— Liquid saved bv the Chinese, 221 

— Plaster, uses of, 387 

— Pondrettc, to make. • 65 

experiments with, 114, 151,306 

— Peat or muck for, 97 

— Refuse of fur factoriea, 110 

— — of flax mills, 154 

— — of Dislillerics, 171 

~~ spent tan and saw dust, 114,154 

— steeps for seeds, 31, 158 

~~ sulphuric acid and bones, 204 

— should be mixed with the soil, 281 

"soap-snds for, • 

" top-dressing grass lands, 

— to^'fix»' the gases, 

— Whale oil for. 



123 
211 
154 
211 
343 



-~ waste, of ciuee,fanns, fto., 

" Urin, now to save, 

' See Composts^ limtf CkanoeU^ Aihet, 
Gmmo and Muek. 

Aiaple, time for tranqilanting, 153 

Markett, English, 63,90,130 

— Paris, 268 

— Irish, 801, 266 

Maryland farming, ***.• 204 

Mass. Hort. Society, Festival of, .168 

Mayence, notice of,* 169 

Meat, to cure, 113, 309, 339, 353 

Medal of the N. Y. S. Ag. Societ}',**** 106 
Melons, the Citron, * 18 

— the Pomegranate, Ac. • 102, 113 

— Water, culture of, * ilfi 

— seeds <x several kinds, 153 

— to protect from bugs, 188 

Mexico, agriculture of,.**. 33 

Midlolhians of Scotland, 179 

Milk used in Rochester, 96 

— diflbrenoe in quality of, 941 

— sickness, cause of, 233 

Mississippi, crops in, 7<J 

— mixed husbandry in, 150 

— soil, dimaie, 4be. 339, aM 

— husbandry of, •*•• 334 

— weather in, 385 

Missouri, travels in, 194, 142 

— mineral districts ot, 142 

Model fiurms needed, '**• 46,100 
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Model farm at Dablin, 300 

Monroe Co. Ag. J^ociciy, TO, 356 

Moon out-g'eneralled, ■•• 305 

— influence of, 343 

Mount Ilore. noiicea of, 43,74 

Muck, ^rcp*iratiou of. 60, 1]S, 154, 291 

376 



Mustaird. culture of, 

Mutton, excellence of South Down, 

Natural Science, importance of, 102 

New- Jersey, agricul. advantages of, • • • 189 
Ntw- York StaU Agrieultwral Society : 

— Annual meeting of, 50 

— Award of Prizes on Essays,, 85 

on Field Crops, A;c., 60,85 

— —of Prizes at Uuca, 316,396 

— Corresponding committees of, 110 

— Cattle show at Ulica, 313,345 

— Executive committee, proceedings of, 51, 

85. 110, 157, 189, 337, 349, 381, S83, 340 

— Funds of; 50,315 

— Judges to award premiums, ....-•.. 881 

— Letter from Russian Eco. Society, •• 189 

— Medal of, 106,157 

— Officersof, 50 

— Prize List for 1845, 100,167,250 

-— Places suggested for next Fair, 345 

— RegnlatioiM for Cattle Show, 881 

— Receipts at Fair, 315 

North Carolina, agriculture and mines 

of,. 343 

Notes of Travel in Indiana and Rlinois, 98 

Illinois and Missouri, •• 134, 143, 178 

Kentucky, Tennessee, tc.,-- 178, 239 

Tennessee and Missismppi, 330, 271, 



Periixl.culd — Bost(ni Cultivator, 

— lirA.'^'ii American Cultivator, 

— Connecticut Farmer,. 

— Farmer's Library, 



.. 42 
.. 42 
.. 49 

156,254,323 



— Indiana Farmer and Gardener, ItiTy 

— Lowell Offering,. 156 

— Medico-Chirurgical Review, • • • • 116, 323 

— New Genesee Farmer, 42 

— New- York Farmer, 

— North Carolina Planter, 

— Ohio Cultivator,. « 

— Southern Cult! vator , 

— Spirit of the Times, 

— The Albion, 

— Teacher's Advocate, 

— Western Reserve Magazine, 

— Yale Literary Magazine, 

Peru, condition of, 

Phosphate of Lime, 

Piggery, references to plans of, 

Pine, white, successful uransplanting •• 
Plants, organic and inorganic paiu of, 

— specijfic food of, 

Planters, important suggestions to,**>« 
Plowing, deep, impcntant, 36, 87, 139, 



— What constitutes good, 

— in the Island of Jersey, 

— Rules for 

— marsh land, ••••••••• 

Plows, improvement in, histcny of 



43 
323 

24 

42 
156 

42 
346 
177 
185 
194 

97 
389 
388 

15 
382 

28 
324, 
343 
131 
173 
333 
343 

43 



Prumng, Root, 379 

Pumpkins, culture of,* 338 

— the Cuba, 96 

— injurieus to corn 188 

I>uppies suckled by a sheep, 106 

R. 

Rabbits, on rearing, 174 

Railroad travelling m Belgium, 137 

Rat trap, novel one, 2l<3 

Rattlesnake, cure for bite of, 3^ 

Rats, how to destroy. 159, 340. 374 

Reapina- Machine, Eslerly's, 26 

— — Husscy's, 



Nova Scotia, agriculture of. 
Nurserymen, frauds of, .>••• 



303,334,365 



189 
242 



O. 



Oak tree, very large. 231 

Oats, skinless, not valuable, 41 

-large crops, 50,203,343 

— culture ot, 78 

— kernels ina bushel, 117 

— and orchard grass pasture, 122 

— and com sown for fodder, 182 

— musty, poisonous, • 388 

Olive, failure of, in MiasissipiH, 28 

Oneida Co. Ag. Society, 102, 356 

Onions, Potato, to cultivate. 37 

— average crop in Essex, Mass., Ill 

Orchard grass pasture, 

Orchards, Management of,«*«*** 

— of Vermont.. 

— of the Island of Jersey, ■ 

— notice of Cant. Allen's, - 

Oregon, soil, climate, Ac, 

Ornamental shrub, new, ' 

Osage orange for hedges • 

how propagated. 

Ottawa, town of, in Illinois, • • • 
Oxen of Connecticut, •« 

— exhibited at Northampton, • • • 



Paris markets, 368 

Pastures, suitable grasses for, 187 

Paring and burning soils, 19 

Pavements of London, • 137 

Paulonia Imperialis, • •• 310 

Peaches, seedling, notices of, 304, 318, 344 
Peach trees, manslgement of, • • • • 38, 182, 279 

yellows in, 60,160,343 

remarks on pruning, 147 

a distinct species, 343 

worm to destroy, 3158, 343 

Pears, eight new kinds described, • • • • 174 

— seedlings, notices of, 304,344 

-^varieties of," 348 

— ilOtice of several valuable kinds,*** • 340 
Psar trees, cause of blight in, •> 51, 95, 893 

management of^ 307 

old and productive, 347 

Peat bogs improved j n Sieotland, 53 

in this state, 97 

how reclaimed, 98 

— ashes, analysis of,**** • 98 

— and pond mud, •••• 359 

— and mail, .**>•» 390 

Peas, culture of, 78 

— proper depth to cover, 115 

— Cow, 870 

— Indian, sown broadcast, 182 

— bugs in, 883 

PERIODICALS— Arkanaan Farmer,.. 116 

— American Railroad Journal, ••••43, 346 
«. ^ Quarterly Jonmal of Agriculture, 86, 

348,886 

— *- Jonmal of lua&ity, • 



— Center-draft, 317, 309, 311 

Report on, • 258 

— used in Germany, 835, Ji68 

— of France, 330 

— of Norfolk, England, 265 

— self-sharpening or Maryland, 274 

— sub-soil, 311 

— suit on Wood's patent. 340 

— inaccuracy of trial or, by Dynamo- 
meter, 371 

Plum-tree, profitable one, 347 

— sallfor, 364 

POETRY— Winter, 140 

— Hymn for the Season, 156 

Ponds, how to drain, 305 

Ponies, Highland, 236 

Poppii on culture of, 291 

PorkThow to salt, 309, 339, 389 

— deficiency in supply of, 117 

Posts, how to set, 309 

Postage under new law, 328 

POTATOES— Perfectionists or Kelsey- 

1221 ites, 31 

... 146 — for fattening hogs 285, 229, 280 

... 857 — samples of, 374 

' ■ • • 172 — from New Brunswick, 184 

• ••• 388 —culture of 59, 89, 371 

• .. 365 in Jersey, 173 

.... 47 inScotland, 336,398 

... . 117 in Virginia and Ohio, 29, 347 

• * • • 153 — sweet, culture of, 65 

.... 93 preservation of, 66,178,365 

117,147— in hills and drills, 74 

375 — planted witli com, 86, 130 

— premium and large crops, 102, 389 

— to prepare for feeding, 329 

— value of crop in Maine, 391 

— uses of, 329 

— flour from, 329 

-English, 341. 

— Diseau tn, remedy for, 27 

notices of, 31, 30, 58, 59, 63, 114, 150, 

151, 195, 217, 247, 265, 310, 388 

in Ohio, 70 

lime for. useless, 77 

to guaro agayist, 107 

— — not caused by insects, 838 

in Europe, 378, 383, 390 

caused by rust, 238 

— — in Germany, 368 

views of Prof. Morren, 351 

POULTRY— Crested Fowls, &c., 96 

— House, large, 96 

— Dyspepsia in, 140 

— exported from Dublin, 143 

— profits of, 149 

— I)orkings, where to be had, 153 

— Remarks on raising, 183, 346 

— Gapoiin chickens, 317, 318 

— kept in yards, 332 

— remedy for vermin on, 353 

— exhibition of, in London, 353 

— la^pest varietiea, 389 

Poudrette, to make. 65 

— experiments wiUi, 114, 151, 306 

Prairie grass, value of, 69 

— Farmers, 98,131,185 

Produce of an acre,. 375 

Provisions, price of in Liverpool, 181 

-^ packing for British markets, 370 



10, 59, 315 

Chapman's, 153 

M'Cormick's, IBl 

Rensselaer Institute, 348 

— Ag. Society^ 356 

Report on Agriculture, 158, 163, 

Rhme, vineyards of the, 138 

— travelling on the, 138 

Ribbon houses, how built, 48 

Rollers^ cast iron, 198,817 

Root sheers, 49 

— puller, 311 

— pruning, use of, 379 

— crops, extensive culture of, 890 

— claw, description of, 372 

Roots, depth of, ISB 

Roses, how to bod, 47 

— moths on, to destroy, 7tf 

— cidture of, in England, 388 

— effect of guano on. 331 

Rotation of crops in Kentucky, 89 

in England ISO 

in Germany,, 303 

necessity for, 130 

inMaryland, 304 

in Vermont, 163 

in Midlothian, Scotland,. . . . 178, 334 

theory of, 173,185 

at the south, 8T0 

Royal Ag. Society, 288,894 

Rural architecture, remarks on, 83 

Russian Economical Society, 189 

Ruta bagas, premium crops, 50 

— —• preparation of ground for, 301 

Rye, culture of, 354 



A 0- 

Saleratus, constituents of, 10, 113 

Salt for wireworms and grabs, 31 

— to purify, % ®* 

— for potatoes, 31,50 

— efficacy of, as a manure, 387 

Saltpetre for curing beef, 898 

Sawdust for manure, 114, 154 

Schools, improvement in, 150 

Scientific words, 67 

Scotland, farming in, 303, 236 

— Moorlands of, 336 

Seed-sower, Seward's, 106, 891 

Season in Virginia, ^ 103 

Seeds, change of, beneficial, 196 

— soaking, sometimes ipjurious, 347 

in ammonia,. 311 

— steeps for, 31, 158, 364, 311, 343 

Seneca Co. Ag. Society, 58 

SHEEP— Col. Randall's, 11, 356 

— Col. Jaqne's, 75 

— Mr. Blakeslee's, 117,813 

— Col. Sherwood's, 133,361 

— Mr. Atwood's, 813 

— A. L. Bingham's, 314, 881, 893 

— J.R.Spe«3's 217 

— S. W. Jewett's, 220 

— C.Rich's, 280 

— MerriU Bingham's, SSl 

— L. A. Momll's 348 

— Henrys. Morse's, 857 

r- Reed Burritt's, 308 

— Buel Warner's, 393 

— L. G. Binghamy 308 

— Mr. Finney's, 3l0 

— Perkins & Brown's, 3l8 

— H. V. R. Horton's, 345 

— Mr. Prentice's importation of, 44 

— Mr. Pettibones', 373, 388 

— Lung- wool ed, Mr. Merrifield's, 77 

— SouUi Downs, notices of, 113 

Mr. Lenox's, 388 

— Leicester ewe, 180 

wether, 385 

— Vermont, notices of, 320 

Connecticu^ notice of, • S20 

— in Ohio, 117 

— in Maine, 138 

— of Scotland, 836 

— in Liverpo(d Market, 54 

— English, notice of, 341 

— first importatico of, ~^ 
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8Im«is Mills tiidB«ikw*sSuoH, 

— Cnieriot, importation of, 

— care of, in winter, 

--> washing, ..•••••• 

^■helter for, importance of, 

— management of ewee and lambe, 57, 

— cheap sheds for, 

— fattened for St. Louis market, 

— tails of, should not be cut, 

— moontam regions of N. C. and Tenn. 

for, 

— to prepare for shipping, 

— breeding, remarks on, 147, 

— shedding their wool, ••••• 

— lambs, warm bath for, 

— compound for smearing, 

— of Hease Darmstadt, 

— treatment of, after shearing, 

_ mana|[ement of, by Gen. Washington, 
~ breedmg. management, Ac, • • • 8SI7, 

— improYM in England,****** 

— coarse and fine wooled,***** 

— profits of, in Virginia, 

— scours, cure for, 9S^ 141, 151. 

^ foot rot, cure for, 55, 153, 183, 277, 311, 

— ticks, to destroy, 

— balls of wool in stomach,* 

— suckling puppies, 

— South I)own muttoD, 

— fat,***** 

— bot^ described, • 

— varieties noticed, 

— marking, how done, ••.•...... 

— scab, cure for, 49, 

Side-hill ditching, 

Silk made in Btansfield, 

Smithsonian bequest, 

Smokey Chimmes, remedy for, 

Snow-plow, improred. *•••• 

Soiling catUe. by C. Newhall, 

by J. Oowen, 

remarks on, 05,949,300, 

Soils, analysis ofj 88, 178, 

— how improved, 15|35j 

— of perpetual fertility, 

South Carolina, geology (^, 

— — Agriculture of, 157, 

Spanish moss, how it grows, 

Spinning machines, * 

Spontaneous vegetation^ 

Spring grain, cmture of, 

time for sowing, • 

Sprinff&eld, III., described, • 

Squasdes, the Valparaiso, 

— the Gushaw, • 

St. Andrews A^. Society, 

Stable, a Bfississippi, 

Stacks, how built m Eng. and Scotland, 

Stock, on wintering, 

Stonenenge, Engliuid, remarks on,**** 

Stone-boat or sled, 

Stone walls, in Vermont, how built,. . . . 
Strawberries, Alpine, in Paris market, 
Col. Stoddard's seedling,* • • * 351, 

— barren and productive, 47, 

— culture of, 188, 

— crop near Cincinnati, 

Straw cutters, Sanford's, 

Hovey's^ 290, 

Straw, salted in the stack, 

Student's life at Giessen, 

Stimip machine. Hall's, 

Norcross',. 



184 

13 

966 

980 

03 

03 

185 

130 

141 
143 
373 
151 
151 
183 
903 
910 
986 
973 



944 

336 
970 
ooO 

55 
106 
106 
376 
119 
985 
388 
315 
336 
303 
987 

46 
366 
375 

93 
989 
339 
933 
397 
150 
155 
370 
304 

80 
177 

78 
133 
134 

96 
l5s 

74 
865 
397 
381 
118 

33 
958 

47 
888 
979 
383 
884 
153 
811 
347 
999 

37 
814 



Sub-soil plowing, ezpar*!B,. 98, 71, 108, 196 
Sugar from cornstalks,.. 89, 89, 45, 176, 888 

— from beets, 190 

— maple, from one tree, 198 

made in Vermont, 356, 980 

exhibited at State Fair^ 818 

Sugar cane, its culture in Lomsiana, 87, 988 



66, 



884 

904 
65 
178 
887 
77 
117 
112 
235 
185 
803 
195 
875 
140 
74 
809 



984 



natural anrowth of, 

Sulphuric acid and bones^ 
Sweet potatoes, culture of, 

how to keep, 

Swine — ^>ples for, 

— Cheshire and Mochas, 

— cheap mode of rearing, 

— large, 84,94,106, 

— how fattened in Ireland, 

— kidney worm in, • 

— of Germany, • 

— rapid flutening of, 13,43, 109, 

— on fattening. 

— remedy for falling of intestines,** ** 

— Suffolk breed, •• 

— Improvement in, 

T. 
Tables showing (quantity of inorganic 

substances mvarioiu grains,**** 
quantity starch, water, A;c., in 

potatoes, 

grain and stock raised in Canada, 893 

— — quantity of flour, bran, &c., from 

wheat, 186 

inorganic substances in soils,*** • 173 

quantity of crops grown in uni 

tedStatee, 84 

food of plants, \M** 

— — experiment in sowing grass seed^ 48 
depth of planting com,. ..... 990 

— — showing amount ornutriment in 

different kinds of food, 884 

Tan-bark for manure, 114 

Tanning machine, Howell's, 106 

— improved process of, 807 

Tariff, Englisn, on American produce, 99 
Tenn., soil and agriculture of, 141, 389,889 

The Cultivator, to its friends, 10, 11 

—* — no. of suDScribers to, 41 

for inremiums, 78 
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West Hartford, E. Olmstead, p m 
Windsor, G. O. Loomia, p m 
Wilton, J. P Fitch, p m 
Warren, E R. Swift, p m 
W. Cornwall, G. Wheaton, p m 
Wallingford, S. H Dutton, p m 
Westville. J. G. Hotchkiss, p m 
Wethersfield, J. Goodrich, p m 



RHODE ISLAND. 
BtirrillviUe, J. Harris, p m 
Commons, H. T. Brown p m 
Coventry, R. Briggs, p m 
Kingston, P. Helm 
Lippitt, S. R. Hopkins, p m 
Lonsdale, E. H. Clark, p m 
Newport, J- S. Bayley 
Providence, E. T. CIvk 

A. H. StiUweU 
Porlsmoath, O. D. Green 
Smithfield Lime Rock, Beiqamin 

Lindsay 
Warwick, W. B. Vanghn 
Woonsocket, J. Bunam, p m 

NEW-YORK. 

Allen's Hill, J Garlinghonse, Jr. 
Albion, L. Burroagfas 
Accomodation, J. Van Vleeck 
Appling. J. L. Rice 
Auriesville, W. A. Jenkins 
Argyle, A. Gibson 
AiMQUivilto, O. W. Coffia 



Antwerp, A. Drake, p m 
rkville, N. Dimock, p m 
Adams, James M. Cleave uiid 
Aroenia, £. G. Freeman, p m 
Auburn, J C. Derby & Co. 
Amenia Union, A. Hitchcock 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Aurelius. A. Partelow, p m 
Adriauce, A. B. Stockholm, p m 
Amber, L. Deming, p m 
Aurora, J. L. Cuyler, p m 
Alden, J. Harr 
Amsterdam, H. N. Davis 
Accord, M. J. Schoonmakcr 
Angelica, D. L. Hall 
Adams' Basin, M. Adams, p m 
Avon, J. Wells, p m 
Ausierlitz, A. Brown, p ra 
Apalachin, W. 8. Pearsall, p m 
Anaguascock, J. Thompson, p m 
Attica, George Adams, Jr. 
Arihursbarg, D. B. Jones, p m 
Augusta, P J. Norris, p m 
Bristol, R. A. Andrews 
Bethlehem, A. McCormick 
Bainbridge, J. W. Seely 
Black River, H. Scott 
Bemus Heights, G. W. Maurins 
Bramans Corners, O Hatch 
Barryville, E. Calkin 
Broadalbin, P. Carmichael 
Bullville, S. Gillespie 
Berne, Abram Ostrom 
Brashers Falls, C. T. Hnlbard 
Bath, L. C. Whiting, p m 
Brooklyn, George Hall, p m 
BrowmviUe, Maj. E. Kirby 
Bridgewaier, O. R. Babcock 
BoonviUe, M. P. Jackson 
Blooming Grove, S. B. Breed 
Bloomingrbur^i, J. E. 8. Gardner 
Bruynswick, E. Bruyn, p m 
Bedford, N. S. Bates 
Bouckville, M. Maynard, p m 
Big Brook, Robert Nisbit 
Borodino, C. H. Dederick 
BurtonviUe, W. Bussing 
BaOston Centre, V. P. LeaiTied 
Buel, R. C. Hibbard 
Bethel, E. B. Rosa, p m 
Buffalo, T. S. Hawks 
Baiting Hollow, M. Howell, p m 
Brockett'ff Bridge, 8. Brockett 
Benton Centre, J. N. Gage, p m 
Beekman, J. Peters, p m 
Ballston, J. W. Horton, p m 
Burdett, G. Jackson, jp m 
Babcock Hill, J. H. Champion 
Baklwinsville, D. T. Joneii, p m 
Broekport, J. Greenleaf, p m 
Barcelona, J. Shaw, p m 
Butternuts, C. Jarvis, p m 

R. H. Van Eensselaer 
Benton, D. W. C- Gage, p m 
Brid^eharopton, C. Tappey 
Berhn, B. R. Streeter 
Burnt BUls, C. Hollister 
Bell laie, George Kimberly, p m 
Batavia, F. Follet, p m 
Brighton, J. Moore 
Bin^ampton, T. Robinson, p m 
Copenhagen. H. Davenport, p m 
Centrefield, O. Crittenden 
Catherine, E. S. Hinnon, p m 
Charleston, J. Butler 
Centre Almond, J. Can 
Chenango Forks, J. Willard 
Cossvile, N. Goes 
Chestnut Ridge, W. Haviland 
Chemimg, J. G. McDowell 
Castleton, J. E. Steams 
CasEenovia, R. Jackson 

S H Henry, p m 
CobleskiU jr. MlUer, Esq. 
Chatham, Wm. Phelps 
CoUinsville, H. Collins, p m 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Clinton. C. C. Cook 
Centre Lisle, H. McCall, p m 
Coopersville, A. Dniming 
Clockville, S. P. Chamberlin, p m 
Cornwall, J B Sands 
Cedarville, S. Brainard, p m 
Craigsville, S C Roe, p m 
ClIHon Park, J. N. Morse, p ra 
Comingi J- Parsell 
Carlton. R. M. Brown, p m 
Cape Vincent, T Drillnrd 
U*ambrid^e, O Co<iki p m 
Canaiidaigua, O. Phelps 
H. Chap'n 



Cuylarville, S. L. Phelps 
I Campbell, L. Baicomb, p m 
Caton, E. A. Browu 
Castile, J. D. Hal«iead. p m 
( 'ranmvine, J. Groat, p m 
Clay, A. Dolbear 
Canastota, G. B Rowe, p m 
Covert, J. B. Prati, p m 
Conesus Centre, L. Fuller, p m 
Colotse, Thomas Webb, p m 
t-herry Valley, Charles McLean 
Carlton, R. M. Brown, p m 
Caroillus, G. N. Sherwood, p m 
Coopersiown, R. Davis, p m 
Cayuga, E- H. Whitney, p m 
Catiskill, W. W. Van Loan, p m 
City. W. Dakin. p m 
Cortland Village, A. Dickson, p m 
Clarkstown, J. Wood, p m 
Clermont, W. H. Wilson 
Champion South Roads, C. J. 

Johnson, p m 
Canterbury, H. F Ghadewa)'ne 
Conesus. 6 Arnold, p m 
Canisieo, N. C. Taylor, p m 
Chittenango, S. Fuller, p m 
Chamidain, L. Doolittle, p m 
Clyde, J. D. Stone, p m 
Cold Spring, S. Burdswell, p m 
Centre Cambridge, J. H Hall 
Charlton, J. A. t5weetman, p m 
Coxsackie, G. A. Pierson, p m 

R. H. Van Bergen 
Canaan 4 Corners, W. A. Lord 
Canaan, 8. Frisbie, p m 
Canaan Centre, David Parsons 
Chatham 4 Comers, :J. Crandall 
Canajoharie. G. CalJwell, p m 
Carroll, J. Hall, p m 
Chazy, M. Sievenson 
Conesvillc, E. Hammond 
Clayton, E. Burchell 
Champion, L- Ingraham, p m 
Carthage, J- Mix 
De Witt, Dr. G. S. Loomis 
Deansville, T. E. Lyman 
Dayanville, Thomas Butts 
Dryden, A. Tanner, p m 
Dewittville, P. R. Brownell 
Dtmkirk, L. V. Brown 
Delhi, N. HathaM'ay, p m 
Darien Centre, S. King, p m 
Durham, A. Marks 
Dumisville, 8. N. Pike 
De Kalb, E. Slacev 
Dnrhamville, W. Stillman 
Delphi, E. Litchfield, p m 
Dansvule, S. Shannon, p m 
Deans Corners, G. Wnght, Jr. 
De Ruyter, S. G. Sears, p m 
Danby, J. Judson 
Dover Plain*, J. A. White 
Delta, M. G. Phillip* 
Danube, T. Reed 
East Rodman. G. W. Smith 
Evans' Mill, W. Palmer, p m 
Eaton, A. Morse, p m 
East Durham, A. Cleaveland 
East Bloomfield, M. Adams 
Elmira, L. J. Cooley, p m 
EUisbnrg, E. Steams - 
East Chester. George Faile 
Esperance, W. R. Davis, p m 
East Avon, E. W^iard, p m 
Easthampton, T. J. Parsons, p m 
Eagle Mills, E. L. Roberts 
Easton, A. Barker 
East Pembroke, W. Himter 
EUicottsville. J. Day, p m 
Eatonville, M. S. Van Slyke 
East Greene, J. Tillotson 
East Worcester, E. B. Bigelow 
Enfield, H. Brewer 
East Evans, H Bullock 
East Groveland, R. Johnson 
Earlville, S. B. Webb, p m 
Elba, J. S. Billings 
E(7P^ ^- H. Holden 
Ellensville. D< Hardenburg, p m 
Eai>t Kill, N. W. Beach, p m 
East Guilford. G Wright, p m 
Ellington, J. D Farmon, p m 
Ellery Centre, B. H. Bi'own 
East Greenwich, M. F Martin 
East Hamilton, J. H- Dunbar 
Biast Hamburg. L Ferris, p m 
Ea?le. O. phelps. p m 
East Schuyler. C S. Minon 
Eibridge. L M- Brower 
FnbiuM. E. Ely. p m 
Fullon. H. V. R. Sanford 



Fulton, C. L. Whitney 

Fairfield, A. W<khI 

Frankfort, E. Palmer 

Fre>'s Bush, W. G. Diefcndorr 

Fjshkill, Samuel Bowne 

Farmer. E. Chester, p m 

Fort Miller, L. G. Taylor 

Fort Edward Centre, J. N. W. 

Doty 
Fultonville, W. Wheeler, p m 
Fowlerville, W Fraz.er, .) m 

Florida, W. V. N. Armstrong 
Franklin, W. Watters, p m 
Fredonia, J. I<amaon, p m 
Frankfort Hill, G Cary 
Fort Hunter, P. Endcrs 
FayeiteviUe, D. Collins 
Federal Store, M. Carpenter 
Flatbush, R. L Schooumaker 
Five Comers, A. Palmer, p m 
Fort Plain, A. Cary 
Freedom Plains, E. White, p m 
Fishkill Landing, J Cromwell 
Flushing, F Bloodgood, p lo 
Fonda, J. B. Borst, p m 
Factoryville, A. Yates, p m 
Fort Hamilton, T. G. Bergen 
Greene, F. Juliand 
Goshen, F. A Hoyt, p m 
Gerry, N. Camp 
Gorham, D. Holslead, p m 
<;ien Cove, W. M. Hinch, pm 
GilbertsviUe, A. Gilbert, p m 
Greenfield Centre, C.B- Wing 
Geneva College, J. B. Kirby 
Geneva, G. R. Smith, p m 

G. H. Derby & Co. 
Galesville, A. B Sherman 
Groveland Centre, 3amuel Vance 
Geddes, R. N. Gere 
Gilboa, J. Reed 

Guilford Centre, C. D. Cobb, p m 
Great Bend, D Potter, p m 
Glenns Falls, C. Casey 
f^reenwich, J. K. Horton, p m 
Greenville, A. M. Benrly, p m 

6. L Rundell 
Geneseo, D. H. Bisaell, p m 
Galway, E. O. Smith, p m 
Hyde Park, D. Johnson, p m 
Havanna, J. Pine, p m 
Holland Patent, P. C. J. De An 

gelis 
Hanover, W. Colvillc, Jr. 
Hamptonburgh, D. T. Brown 
Hillsdale, T. Reed, p m 
Haveratraw, J Sherwood, p m 
Hobart, J GrifiSn^ p m 
Hudson, J. McKinstry, p m 
Homer, P. Barber 
Henderson, E. Bumham, p ro 
Hoosick, M. Arnuiroug, p m 
Hartford, W. E. Congdon 
Hartwick, James L. Perkins 
Hogansburg, M. McMartin 
Harpersville, D. Wilcox 
Harrisburg, E Gallup, p m 
Himt's Hollow, S. Hunt, p ni 
Higginsville, G. B. Filch, p m 
Hartwick, L. Harrington, p m 
Hamilton, A. F. Chnpin 
Hoosick Falls, L. C. Ball 
Hannibal, T. Skelton, p m 
Henrietta, E. Kirby, p m 
Hempstead, S. C. Suedecker. p m 
Herkimer, L. B. Wakeman 
Howlei Hill, J. Case, p m 
Helena, D. Nevin 
Hart's Village, J. Haight. Jr. p m 
Huntington. S. C Rogers, p m 
Ithaca, M. McCormick, p m 
II ion, E. D' Dcvor, p m 

J. JngersoU 
Jordan, W. F. Graves, p m 
Jamestown. F. H. Waile. p m 
Jonesville, R. H Kennedy 
Johnstown, E. Wells 
Jamesport, D Williamson, p m 
Junius, A. B. Sherman 
Jericho, J. Ellison, p m 

A. G. Carll 
Jaroesville, J. W. Brew«er, p m 
Johashnrg. C. Burdeit, p ra 
Jacksonville. C. H- How, p m 
Junction, L W. Hawthorn 
Knox, D- Cary 

Knowlesvillcj C. J Hood, p m 
King»bury,.L B. Armstrong 
Kendall, O. Plocker 
King^ioui #S. Smith 
Ketcham*s Comersi D. Weston 



AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR. 



Kinneyii X RoadS} Robert Wall 
Key«ericki C. D. AUi^er 
Kirklandi J. M. KimbaUi p m 
Keesevilley A. Macombar 

A. ICeese 
Kiakaiori) R. M. Lawrence, p m 
Kinderhook, B. Van Schaak, p m 

H. Hoysradt 
Lyons, E. Pricei p m 
Lafargevillei O. Personal p m 
Lake Ridgei L. A. Morrell 
Livonia, A. Beebe, Jr., p m 
Lowville, Hiram Mills 
Little Falls, M. Bettinger, p m 
Leonardsville, D. Harmn, p m 
LeedS) J. H. Peiaont p m 
Laurens, H. Strongi p m 
Lairdsville, Pomeroy Jones 
liancaster, E. baflbrd 
Lansingburgh^ Alexander Walsh 
Limeric; J. Gillingham 
Lithgow, F. J. Sissoni p m 
Leci D. BroDHi 
Lockporti H. W. Scovill, p m 
LewiS} L Shernuuii p m 
Livingvtoni H. Baker, p m 
Litchfield, T. R. Harmon, p m 
Le Roy, C. Daaforth, p m 
Little York} G. Cmtisi p m 
Lexington Heights, M. Bayley 
Lewiston) L. Beraenti p m 
Limft, J< Nicholson 
Lysender, N. Hart 
Locke, J. H. Wood 
Ledyard, A. Arery 
Manlius, J. S. RhoadeS) p m 
Marshall, H. L Hawley 
Mabbetsville, J. Mabbetti p m 

N. Haight 
Middleville, V. & Kinyon 
Mellenville, A. A. Jacoby, p m 
Mamaroneck, J. J. MarduJl, p m 
Manhasset, R H. Titos, p m 
Maiden, J. Preston, p m 
Masonville, F. B. Cleveland 
Malone, G. S Adamsjj) m 
Middle Granville, O W. Porter 
Marcellusi S. Delliba, p m 
Morristown, E. W. While, p m 
Minavllle, D. Cady, p m 
Mechanicsville, C- Vernon 
Milton, W. Soper} p m 
Manchealer Bridge, A. Graham, 

Jr , pm 
Massena, A. H. Andrews, pm 
Moores, James Homphreys 
Mumford, T. Fanlkner 
Manheim Centre, J. Markell, p m 
Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson 
Marietta, A Hicks 
Macedon Centre, J. Od«U, p m 
Milan, S. Thorn, p m 
Madison, L. W. Curtis 
Mayville, R. Sackett, p m 
Moriches, J. M. Fanmng, p m 
Milford, L Russell 
Morrisville. H. C. Coxtis 
Marcellus Falls, R. Lothridga 
Moscow, D H. Wright 
Macedoui H. Reed, p m 
J. J. Thomas 
Maltaville, J. Tallmadge 
Moreau, L. Reynolds p m 
Montgomery, J. W. SearS) p m 
Middleburgh, A. Borst 
Mexico, G. S Ferrias, p m 
Mount Morris, H. Swan, p m 
Mariaville, N. Wiggins, p m 
Mmden, J P. Keller, p m 
Maiden Bridge, H. Van Valken- 

berg 
Marlboro', M. Fletcher 
Maple Grove, O. H. Wheeler 
Meriden, 8. A. Law, p m 
Middle Hope, J. W. Fenton, p m 
Mount Upton, W. Gregory, p m 
MonroC) G. W. McGurah, p m 
Montezuma, S. W. Budlong, p m 
Middlefield Centre, H. Bowen 
Milo, H. W. Dunn 
Moffitt's Store, W. Ray 
Niagara Falls, S. De veauz 
Nashville, A. S. Morse 
New Paltz Landing, J. C. Dubois 
North Harpersfield, R. W. Ham- 

bleton, p m 
New Faltz, W. H. Jndd 
Navarino, A. J. Cummings, p m 
North Port, 8. E. Biwee,p m 
Norway, D. Dubois, p m 
NewriUfl, S. SlaiRnd 



North Urbana, J. Wood 
New Baltimore, R. S. Lay 
N. Y. Mills, S. Maltbie, p ro 
New Hartford, Cyrtis Ingalls 
New Lebanon, M. Y. Tilden 
New Lebanon Springs, J. Bull 
New Lebanon Centre, F. W. 

Everest, p m 
New Concord, O. Palmer, p m 
Nelson, J. Donaldson, p m 
New Rochelle, J. T. Eells, p m 
North Granville, Dr. Utter 
North Blenheim, N. T. Ronsiter 
North Salem, James Scott 
New- York, M. H. Newman 
Newark, C. S. Button, p m 
Northeast Centre, J. G. Caulklin 
Nevrtown, Charles Cook, p m 
New Berlin, J. T. White 
Newburgh, D. L. Proudfit 
North Adams, Mr. Mack 
New Windsor, G. L. Sherwood 
Ninevah, H. Edgarton 
North Easton, W Corens, p m 
North Gage, A. F. Rockwell, p m 
Norwich, 8. Smithy m 
Nunda Valley, G. Wing 
Newport, G. B Ramer 
N. Stcventown, H. R. Cranmon 
North Bainbridge, C. Kirby, p m 
New Lisbon, H. Barrett 
Oswego, J M. Hart 
Orlo Steel 
Oxford, H. Balcom, p m 
Oneonta, S. Sullivan 
Orange, A- Gaylord, p m 
Oytter Bayi S. Young 
Orienti T. D. Tuthill 
Oaks Comers. E. P. CrandeH 
Ogdensborg, P. B Fairchikl 

R. W Bush 
Ovid Centre, James Barry 
Ovid, C. A. Gibbs, p m 
Oteg[0, L. Heale 
Oneida Castle, H. O. Wetmore 
,Owego, George J. Pumpelly 
Orleans, R. King, p m 
Oxford Depot, J. H. Tuthill, p m 
Onondaga, H. P- Shove, p m 
Onondaga Hill, M. J. Potter 
Oriskany Falls, A. M. Hitchcock 
Otisco, H. Smith, p m 
OtisviUe, A. Smith 
Oran, W. C Williams 
Paine** Hollow, C. Filkins 
Palmyra, J. O. Vorse, p m 
Poolville. O B. Lord 
Pottsdam^J. Smith, p m 
Paris, J. w. Head 
Peoria, J. Gordon, p m 
Pleasant Plains, B. J. Van Ken 

ran, pm 
Peru, w. Keese 
Pamelia 4 Comers, C. G. Harper 
roughkeepsie, D. B. Lem 
Perry, E. G. BOlings 
Pultneyville, W. H. Rogers 
Pavillion^ W. M. Sprague, p m 
Perch River, C. B. Avery 
Pieasis. J. Clark 
Port Chester, G. W. Smith 
Palatine Bridge, L. Spraker 
Peekskjil, W. B. Howard, p m 
Parish, B. G. Flannegan 
Perryvflle, R. Ransom 
PeterboronghjJ. Van Vleeck 
pained Post, E. Townsend 
Parma, L. Tallmadge 
Pittsford, J. D. Adams 
Port Orange, A. Crocker 
Pulmey, S. G. Smith 
Phelps, J. Watson, p m 
Persia, J. B. Wilton 
PetersbnitTf 8. Allen, p m 
Penn Yan, D. A. Ogden, p m 
Plattsburrh, L. Ratt, p m 
Pine Plams, R W. Bostwick 
Pawlings, A. Sill, p m 
Port Jackson, J. O. Hall, p m 
Pierrepont Manor, 8. E. Wil 

liamson, p m 
Paris Hill, R. Porter 
Pleasant Valley, M. D. L. Phillips 
Prattsburg, H Pratt 
Poland, N. Daniels 
Penfieldi R. Emburgh 
Pekin, 8. S. SagOiP m 
Pines Bridge, S. Wood 
Palentine Church, J. H. Markell 
Port Jervis, C Hardenburgk 
PratifviUe, J' G. Smadhurg 



Quaker Hill, J. Toffay, p m 
Quaker Springs, D- Griffin 
Rochester, D- M. Dewey 

Samuel Hainiliom 
Rodman, Oliver Stons 
Rexford Flaii», L. K. Sheldon 
Rushville, P. Vorcc, p m 
Root. H. VoorheeA 
Richmond Mill», N Gariinghouse 
Red Hook, P. N. Bonesteel 
Richfield Springs, A R Elwood 
Rock Stream; P McKey 
Ricbford, C L Rich 
Richfield, J. C. Munson, p m 
Rossie, Z. Yates, p m 
Rutland, J. G. Tuttle, p m 
Richland, H. N. Wright, p m 
Rensselaerville, R. L. Mumford 
Rye, B. Suong, p m 
Rushfbrd, G, Grimmard 
Rock City, J A. Stockenbnig 
Russia, J. Bettmger 
Red Creek, S. T. Bomall 
Remsen, J. Jones 
Rhinebeck, W. B. Pratt, p m 
Rome, A. L. Johnson 
Rose, E. N. Thomas, p m 
RoyaJton, G. Butler 
Richmond, J. Johnson, p m 
Rosendale, J. A. Snyder, p m 
Rouse's Point, J. Pratt 
Red Mills, J. Whiting, p m 
Rondout, E. Suydam, p m 
Salt Point, Wm. Wild, p m 
Salubria, J. Thorn 
Salisbury, W. Burrell 
Shultzvilie, D. H. Shulix 
St. Johnsville, R. Failing 
Salisbury Corners, S. Thompson 
Sammonsville, Mr Sammons 
South Columbia, E. Sanford 
Schuyler, L. Burch 
Seneca Falls, Hou. G. V. Sackett 
Starkville, S. R. Hall, p m 
Sfephentown, N. Gardner, p m 
Stirling, H. Crockett, p m 
South Trenton, E. Thomas, p m 
Sweden, R. A. ODlett, p m 
Shrab Oak, L. Purdy 
Stone Arabia, J. Cook 
Stillwater, R. Merchant 
Smoky Hollow, J. Holsopple 
Schenectady, W. E. Russell 
J. C. Barhydt 
D. & C. Tomlinson 
Scoitsvine) I. Carpenter, p m 
Somerset, J. Mathers 
Sherman, E. Miller ^ 

Sharon Centre, C« Peters 
Stone Mills, "W, Rouse 
Stockbridffe, D. H. Frost 
South Oxfoid, W. B. Simons 
South Rutland, T. Armstrong 
Somers, F. J. Coffin 
Salisbury Mills, R. Van EUen 
South Middletown, L. Vafl. p m 
Sherwood's Corners, A. Tnomas 
Saugerties, E. J. McCarty, p m 
SouUi Edmeston, D. H. Spure 
South Durham, P. P. Grant 
South Westerloo, T. Saxton, pm 
Scaghticoke, E. Oongdon, p m 
Sheridan, J. J. Eacher, p m 
Susquehannah, W. Doolittle, p m 
Suffolk C. H , A. M. Young 
SpeedsviUe, L. W. Kingman, p m 
Stoney Brook, J. N. Gould 
Saokett's Harbor. E. M. Luff", 
Sauquoit, D. Denham 
Shawangnnk, G. G. Graham, p m 
Starky, B. TnthUl. p m 
Smitnitown, J. Mtles, p m 
Slaterville^. Heath, p m 
Stamfordville, W. H. Steward 
Salem X. Roads, S. Hall, p m 
Shawnee, D- Evans 
Stokes, C. T. Albot 
Skaneatelea, L. Cleveland 
Wm. Fuller 
South Onondaga, J. T. Clark 
South Cairo, R. Van Dyke 
Smithsville, Charles Metcalf 
Schuyler Falls. D. Johnson 
South Dover, L. Hoag 
Sueceae, 8. Howell 
South Kortriffht, J. McDonald 
Spencer, A. Vooris 
Scienceville, D. B- Strong 
South New Berlin, L. Harris 
Schoharie C. H., A. Gallup, p m 
Summer Hill, H. Baker, p m 



Shaiidakin, G. W. Tuthill 
Stockport, P. Van Valkeiiburgh 
Sing Sing, J • LumeJcn 
Syracuse, Stoddard k, Babcock 
Syracuse, L. W. Hall 
South Hartford. M. IngaUbe 
Salem, W. B. IlurknetiS 
Stow's Square, B. A. Bennett 
Smyrna, M- SuUi(f, p m 
Scotch Town, J. Craiis, p m 
South Hammond, James Lambie 
Speiicenown, C. B. Dnicher. p m 
South Easlon. T. D. Bedle 
Stamford, C. Griffin, p m 
Scotland, J. F- D. TDlnmn. p m 
Salisbury Centre, H Hudley 
Southampton. B. H. FoiSier 
Scott, H. S. Babcock, p m 
Troy, L. Willard 

B. S Boyuion 
Tribes Uill, F. Putnam, p m 
Tonawanda, Charles Whitney 
Truxton, A- Cote«. p m 
Three Mile Bay, H. cline, p m 
Trenton Falls, W. Broadwell 
Trumansburg, Ij Strowbn'dge 
Tarrjrtown, J. Odell, p m 
Tully Valley, J. T. Irish, p m 
Triangle. E. G. Kinney, p m 
The Purchase, J. T. Carpenter 
Tjrre, J. Smith, p m 
Tieonderoga, J. L. Smith 
Towners, J. Towner, p m 
The Glen. C Whittakw, p m 
Tyrone, o. H. Arnold, p m 
Townsendville, J. McLeilan, p m 
TuUy, A. F. King, p m 
Trenton, J. Billings 
Tyler, Gein-ge Geddes 
Upper Red Hook, J. Rowley 
Unadillii, Q. W. Noble, p m 
Uj^r Lisle, G. Wheeler, p m 
Union Springs. T. B. Bu(!Vim 
Union Ellery. J. A. Smith 
Utica, W. Bristol 
Versailles, Barker Sc Mead 
Van Buren Centre, J. Skinner 
Vernon, J. W. Jenkins, p m 
Verona, J. T. Peckhum, p m 
Volney, A- Moss 
Van Homsviile, J. L. Springer 
Vernon Ceim-e. Levi T. Marehall 
Verbank, J. G. Green 
Waterford, D. B. King 
Wurtsboro', J. A Morrison 
White Store, N. Greene 
West Dresden, W. Holden, p m 
Whitehall, C, Hall, p m 
Wappinger's Creek, J. Blackburn 
Westmoreland, A. H. Phillips 
West Winfield, D. R. Carrier 
Waddington, H. N. Pratt, p ra 
West Fayette, G. Ganger 
W. Farroingion, A- B. Repalje 
Walton, A. N. Wheeler, p m 
Washington Hollow, J. S. Sim- 
mons, p m 
West Lowville, A. Dodge, p m 
Watertown, E. S. Macejr 

J. F. Huttfhinson 
Westfield, O, Nichols, p m 
Westchester, S. B> Bowne, p m 
WindAiU, D. Preston 
Walden, B. Brooks 
W. ScbuyleiN H. H. Knapp, p m 
Watervale, j. Vanderburgh 
West Galway Church, D. Car- 

michael 
Walklll, J. C. Wilbur 
Woodville, B- W. Scott 
White Creek. 8. Parker, p m 
Wolcotl, J. C. Watkins, p m 
Willink, E. Wallis, p m 
Wheeler. E. Aulls, p m 
Windsor, B. H> Russell, p m 
Wright's Corners, S. C. Wright 
Woodbourae, J. W Buckminster 
Waterioo, F. Gage 
West Edmeston. E. Chamberlin, 
White Plains, W. Horion, p m 
W. Martinsburgh. G. W. Henry 
Warwick, J. R. Wilson 
Warren, Z. W. Bingham, p m 
Windham Centre, J. Matthews 
Wheatland. C. Hall, p m 
West Galway, J. Hayes, p ra 
West Hebron, W. J. Bockes, p m 
West Point, R. D- Arden 
W. Greenfield, H. Gaidner, p m 
Webster, J. Middleton 
Wairenrtmrg I P. Riotard* 
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West Leyden, J. Dewey 
W«(0rviUe, M. Babbitt, p m 
WMt Moriah, George W. Farr 
Watarbargh, S. W. Owen, p m 
W. JBloomfietd, E. A. Hale, p m 
Youngsiown, U. W. Pbillip* 
York, N. Steward 
Yate«, P. Sttxe, p m 
Yaphttiik« J. H. Weeks 
Voake», J. Bashford, p m 

NEW JEKSEY. 
Aufusta, W. H. Roe, p m 
AUeniown, George S. Potti 
Brid^ton, J. B. Potter 
BarIiugto|i, D. Sterling, p m 
Blaweuburgh. J. U. Striker 
Belleville. J. Douglaw 
Berkvhire Valley J. Hardyi p m 
Carpenter* Landiiigi W. V. Web- 

ster, p m 
Cumdeu, J. Elwell, p m 
Cranberry, T. U. Holmea, p m 
CroMwickA, R. Vanderbeck, p m 
Cheater, D. S. O. Camp, p m 
Cdumbua, J. W. Wright, p m 
DackertoMmj J. McCa^ 
Danville. D. Van Boskirk, p m 
Dover, J- Loaey, p m 
Elizabetiiiown, T- B. C Batcham 
Englishtuwn, A. S. McCheaney 
Elisabeihport, J. Q. Stearns, p m 
Freehokl, W. Loyd; p m 
Flemiiigton, O. W. Risler, p m 
Greenwich, B. fiiepard 
Griggstown, H. J. Wilaon, p m 
Hamburg, R. A. Linn 
HackettstoWh, J. Smith} p m 
Heightslown, J. C Purdy, p m 
Harlingen, C. C. Hoagland 
Hanover Neck, J. Ely, p m 
Howell's Works, J. P. Smith, p m 
Ijeedsville, Charles Sears 
Lawrenceville, C. S. Green 
Middletowii, W. W. Murray, p m 
MUlingtoii, A. Duiui, p m 
Morrisiown, J. J. Ray 
Metucbeii, W. M Roaa 
Meiidbam, J. J. Baientine 
New Brunawick, J. Simpson, p m 
Newton, P. C. Moore, p m 
New VemorM S. Lindsley,p m 
Newark, J J. Plume, p m 
Paierson, W. D. Quin, p m 
Princetoui W. R. Murphy, p m 
Perth Amboy, M. Bmen 
Penberton. P. White 
Plainfield, J. W. Craigi p m 
Rahwray, J. Shann, p m 
RoadstowU) R. Fithian 
Shrewsbury, H. Finch 
South River, T. B. Waahiogton 
Somerville, E. Sanderson 
Sidney, E. Phillips, p m 
Six Mile Run, W. M. Baker, pm 
Trenton. J. Justice, p m 
Toms River, W. James, p m 
Woodbridge* J. Smith, p m 
WoodviUe, F. F. Gaatoui p m 
Weaton^ J. R. Cornell, p m 
Weatfield, W. H. Pieraon, p m 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Athena, A. D. Satertie, p m 
AUeniown, R. E. Wright 
Asylum, O. D. Chamberlain, p m 
Beaver C. H., James Alliaon 
Brownsville. J. Beiunai Jr. 
Bucksville, J. Molar 
BeUefoni, K. R. Smith 
Blacklegs, A. R. Sloan, p n 
Bristol, G. Tomlinson 
Berwick. J. S Bowman, p m 
Bethany, E. W. Hamlin, p m 
Byberry, C. Pierce 
BlairsvUie, W. Moorebead 
Belleville. D Overbalser, p m 
Brown's Mills, Charles Colfelt 
Boslleton, Junes Verre, Jr. 
Carlisle, W. M- Porter, p m 
Curwinsville, J Miles 
Clarksviilet W. Mnrrison, p ro 
Connellsville, J Herbert, p m 
Carbondale, H. Hackley, p m 
Caltawissa. C. A. Bmbai, p ro 
Clintonville, R. Crnaa, p m 
Chester, J. Flower 
Condersport, W McDongall, pm 
Columbia, H. Wislee 
Chamberaburg, D- D. Dahonm 
Oarlington, Joseph Martin 



Dundair, J. Alworth 
Darby, J. Pierson, p m 
Easton, G. W. Bamea 
Eldredville, E. A. Eldred, p m 
Eaat Penn, J. Dinkey, p m 
Elizabethlown, J. Lynch 
Knon Valley, G. Robinsoni p m 
East Smithfield, A. Hale 
Erie, Thomas Moorhead, Jr. 
Fallston, A. G. McCrar)*, p m 
Fleeiaville, A. Hobba 
Priendsville, C. Carmalt 
Frankstown, Joseph Shannon 
Frankford, J. Deal, p m 
FacioryviLe. L. Wail 
Gum Tree, W. Hughs 
Gulf Mills, E. M. Hunter, p m 
GuthrieviUe. A. W. Wills 
Girard, T. W. Waiti 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J< 

Dirbrie 
Hamortou, C. Passmore, pm 
Hollidaysburg, E. Baker, p m 
Hombeck, Rev. R. Piw 
Hoguesiown, J. Sprout 
Herrioitsville, J. McEwen, p m 
Hare wood, W. Main 
Hoiiesdale, J. B. Walton, Jr. 

E. I^eifl^ton 
Hamlinion, B. HamUn 
Harbor Creek, C. Lett 
Harrisburg. J. Peacock 
Harris ville, J P. Cross 
Huntingdon, D. Snow, p m 
Indiana, W. Moorhead, p m 
Jersey Shore, J. B- Torbot, n m 
Kalpaville, J. W. Wampole 
Lottsville, O. L. Monroe 
Lancaater, J. Gish 
Lewiatown, W. P. Elliott p m 
Le Rayaville, D. Johnaon 
Little Meadows. J. Barnes, p m 
Lumberville, W. J. Jewell 
Lewisburg, W. Murray 
lACkawaxen, R. Williams 
l^nckawamui, Z. Knapp 
La Grange, J. Jackson 
.Meadville, C. L- Rowend 
• Morrisville, A. Croseri pm 
Marietta, J. Goodman 
McWiiliamsiown, T. T« Strode 
Monroeton, O. N. Salisbury 
Milesburg, J. Irvin 
Millport, J. C. Allen, p m 
Millerstown, G. Beaver 
Mount Pleasant, J. Lippincott 
Morrisdale. S. Warring, p m 
Maiden Creek, J. Wright 
Muncy, B. M. Ellis 
McKean, M. Pinney, p m 
New Harniuuy, H. Roland, p m 
New Castle, V. Shafer, p m 
Newportville, W. R. Olden 
Newville, W. Woodburn, p m 
Newtown. R. C. Nagle 
Newtown Square, W. H. Green 
New Derry, A. Beamer, p m 
Norristowii, P. Helm, p m 
Oakland Mills, L. Wilson, p m 
Pittsburg. J. W. Cook 
Philadelphia, O- B. Zeiber 4 Co 
Pine Grove, J- Kitmett 
Petersburg, J Mings, p m 
pleasant Valley, J. M. Sauls 
ParkerviUe, N. Temple 
Porkison, A. Wynn 
Providence, T. Briggs 
Pleasant Unity, J. liatta, p m 
Paoli, C. Aoker 
Pleasant Mount, B- F. Rogers 
He«dinf , C Proxell 
Setsler's Store, A. Bush 
Shepherdstowu, D. Sbefler, p m 
Suoudsburg, T Stokes 
Suraneyiown, W. M. Jacobs 
Shiremanstown, G. Sberban 
Sharpsburg, J. O'Harra 
Sharon, J. B Curtis 
Selins Grove, Col W. H. Snyder 
Springville, A. Blakeslee 
Summerton, B. Croasdale * 
Shippensburg, L. R. Donavan 
Spread Eagle, S Lewis 
dunbury. R. B. Packer, p m 
Steelvillc, T. Wood, p m 
Tyler, Joel Rogers 
Tunkhannock, Georffe Leigfalon 
Thompsontown, J. Kurts, p m 

ITarentum, L. Peterson 
Upton. G. Cook 
Uniooiowni D^ Smith, p m 



W. MQl Creek, G. Nieholsoa 
Westchester, J. Cope 
Wesle)-ville, C. HuU, p m 
Wrighlaiown, W. Dower, p m 
Wilkeabarre, O. CoUina 
Wayneaburg, J. Higinbotham 
WaUsviUe, Robert Green 
Wellsboro', W. Bache, p m 
Weat Greenville, M. Vamey, pm 
Wayne, E. N- Hurlburt 
York, George Upp, Jr. 
Zelienople, C. 8. Paasavant, p m 

DELAWARE. 
Bridgeville, J. J. Jenkins, p n 
Camden* T. Simpson 
Dover, Dr. W. W. Monia 
Darlin^on, G. W. Batch 
Fredenca, J. G. Price, p m 
Georgetown, E L. Wells 
Horsey's X Roads, N. G. Horsey 
Loveville. S. Springer 
New Castle, C. P. Holcomb 
Seaford, P. N. Rust 
Wilmington, James L. Roche 

MARYLAND. 
Allen's Fresh, R. W. Rencher 
Amu^is, Lieut S. H Drum 
Baltimore, O. B Smith 
Bockevstown, G- Duvall, p m 
Big Mills, F. Higinns, p m 
Bladensburgf H. Penn 
Brick Meeting House, £. G. 

Chandler 
Belair, J. M. McCormick 
Boonsboro', S. Stephens, p m 
Centreville. J. Tilghman 
Charlotte Hall. Albert Young 
Clear Spring, W. Dodge 
Cambridge, E. A. Marshall, p m 
Darlington, J. Jewell, p m 
Damestown. L. W. Candler, p m 
Elkton, A. Wham, p m 
EIlicott'sMills, J. Butler 
Emmittsbuig, J. McCloskey 
Friendship, R. S. D. Jones, p m 
Federalsbnrg, W. L. Goslin, p m 
Frederick, F. A. Rigney 
Georgetown X RmuIki J. T. 

Dunbar, p m 
Head of Sassapas, C. T. Lusher 
Hereford, N. R. Merryman, p m 
Hampstead, A. L. Hover, p m 
Long Green, J< N< Henderson 
London Bridre. E. Burroughs 
Marley, T. Robinson, p m 
Matthew's Store, J. B> Matthews 
Middletown, W. Herrinff, p m 
New Windsor, D. Engel, p m 
Port Deposit, A. Anderson, p m 
Pikesville, J. Mettam, p m 
Port Tobacco, J. S. Key 
Princess Ann, J. C. Hyiand, p m 
Petersville, T. WinterTp m 
Queen Anne, W. W. W. Bowie 
Rehoboth, L. Tyler, p m 
Reistertown, J. Power, 
Royal Oak, R. Benson, p m 



Sykesville, J. E. Garrett, p m 
Sandy Sprmg, E. Stabler 
St. Michael, S Hambleion 
Shewan, Capt. T. Lucas 
Smithburg, H. Lyday, p m 
Triadelpbm, T. I^wsdale 
Trappe. M. GoMsboro'^ 
Taneytown, A. Mc A lister 
Towson Town, H M. Fitzhnerh 
Utica Mills, W. W. Todd 
Upper Hunting Creek, W. Cork- 
Wisesburff, P. Hunter, p m 
Warren, J. Hagcrty 
Walkerville, J- Jones 
West River, Chares C. Stewart 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Alexandria, Bell k. Entwisle 
Georgetown, J. H. King 
Washmgton, J. F. Callan 

VIRGINIA. 
Areola, 8. A. Buckner 
Abingdon, J. K. Gibson, pm 
Anaz^e, W. Garges, p m 
iBtna, L> H. Minor, p^m 
Buckingham, C. H-, R. Shore 
Bridgewater, J. Dinkell, Jr., p m 
Barter Brook. H. G. Guthrie, pm 
Buffalo Forge, W- Weaver 
Bull Creek, W. McKiimey, pm 
Bethlehem X. Roads, G. B. Cary 



Brandon ville, J. H. O'Donnefu 
BrentsviUe, M. B. Sinclair 
Bethany, A. Campbell p m 
Black Rock, J. H. Downing 
CedarviUe, P. Smith, p m 
Col vine, Thomas Ball, Jr. 
CoalsmouihjJ. Lewis 
CirclevillCj Thomas Nichols 
Curdsville, A. Baldwin, p m 
Coopers, R. H. Early, p m 
Charlemom, Dr. W. Davis 
ClarksviUe, H. P. Taliafero 
Capeville, G. P. Fitchell 
Cleai: Branch, L. L. Waterman 
CliAon Foige. C. M. Reynokis' 
Coal Mines, W. H. Johnson 
Chuckatuck, J. B- Day, p m 
Culpepper C. H., H. Hilh^Jr. 
Cloveraale Hotel, A. 8. Rhodes 
Christiansburg, J. Gardner, p m 
Campbell C. H., £ C. Jordon 
Charlotte C H.. J. Morton, p m 
Charlottesville, T. Wayt, p m 
Duncan, J. Reed, p m 
Dupree's Old Store, W. Hawkins 
Davis' Store, R. Davis, p m 
Elk Furnare. J. W. Twyman 
Farrowsville, B- T. Bradford 
Finney Mills, B. Bridgeforth, p m 
Fincastle, C Annspaugb, p m 
Fairfax 0. H- R. Allison, p m 
Fredericksburg, H. R. Roby, p B 
Fairmont, E. Newcomb 
Front Royal, G. W. Jones, p m 
Farley, SC M. Vaas 
FaUinf Bridge. W. A. Poore 
Frankiin/w; McCoy 
Guneys, w. Scott 
Gloucester C. H., T. B. Telia- 

fero, p m 
Grayson C. H., J. P. Waugb, pm 
Glade Spring, N. Sroead, p m 
Hargrove's Tavern, J. Hargrove 
Hamilton. Dr D. Genny 
Hope Mills, J. W. Almond 
Hill Grove. R. A. Wetherton 
HedgesviUe, Dr. A< C. Hammond 
Hallsboro', R. W. Floumov 
Hardin's Tavern, R. Nolana 
Harrisonburg, J. Hardesty 
Hampton, W. Mas^enburg. p m 
Jennings Ordinary, T. EJJingtoi 
Jefferson, W. WinA-ed 
Jerusalem. W. A. Sparks 
Joneiville, F. S. Miles 
Jeffries' Store, J. L. Bunce, p m 
King Geoiye C H., W. Cotton 
Kerr's Creek, J. C. haitd, p m 
Leed's Manor, J. K. Marshall 
Lynchburg, M- Davis, Jr 
Locust Lane, J. H. Patrick, p a 
Lexington, A. Graham 
Liberty Mills, D- Howard 
Loretto, J. M. Gamett 
Liberty, R. Parker, p m 
Lovingvton, J. H. Loving, p m 
Iiocust Dale, R. Gamett, p m 
Lewisbprg , S. Buek 
Martinsbiirg) James E. Stewart 
Middlebrook, B. Lowman 
Mooreficld. M. W. Gambl 
Matthews C. H., W. Shiflice 
Moimt Jackson, Rev A. R. Rod 
Millville, J. B. Lewis 
Morgansville, R- Shore 
Manchester, A. B. Bott, p m 
Middlebuif , J. W. Smith 
Meadsville, Georae Avery 
Madison C. H , T H. Hill, p m 
Merrymans Shop, R W. Wbeci^ 
Newmarket, Dr. S Henkel 
Norfolk, R. Northingion 
Newbem, J. H. Vermillion 
Old Pouit Comfort, R. Archer p n 
Orange C. H., D. Hume p m 
OakHilLT.B. Tamer 
Purcelb* Store, S. B. T. Caiowel 
Parkersburg, Dr. D. Crow 
Princess Ann C. H., W. H. C 

Lovett. p m 
Petersburg, E H- Osborne, p m 
Richmond, R. Hill Jr , 
Rose Mills, D. Warwick 
Ruckmansville, J. H. Ruckman 
Romney, T. M. Armstrong, p m 
Rapid Ann. W. N. Rose, p m 
Roseland, Paul Massie 
Racoons Ford, P. P. Nalle, p m 
Rcctortown, B. F. Carter 
Rectors' X Roada, Dr. 

Triplelt 
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Stoney Creek Warehome, A. AI 

dridge, p m 
Stoiiey Point Mills, J. R. Palmore 
Stepheosburg, W. t5. Jone* 
St. James Charch, J. P. Steptoes 
Slauuion, W. M. Taie 
Stapletoiii W. A. Staples 
Smiihfield, W. H. Jordan, p m 
Kufiblk, A. Smith, p m 
Sheeiz IMLiii, S. Sheets, p m 
8nickersvill6| W. Bradford - 

R. Chew 
Spottsylvauia C. H., J. M. NaUe 
Sume W^ali Milli*, A. PIanket,'p m 
>ewell Mouaiain G. Dixou, p m 
Sammit Point, W. A. Thompbou 
Stafford C. H., M^j. S. S. Brooke 
Steveiiaburg. Col. J. Thorn 
Shiiuutoii, M. & J Shinn 
Triadelphia, Mr. HaUtead 
Thoffl|i«onvillei T. S. Cooper 
Tai^haniiock, Geo. H. Dobynes 
Upperville, D. Hitt 
Vv est Liberty, J. Steele, p m 
Wheeling, R. H. Wilson, p m 
WelUbarg, T McCariy, p m 
V* arreuton, A. H. BpiUmaa, p m 
Wiiliamsbur^t W. Edloe; p m 
>■> ilmington, George Stillinan 
Walnut Branch, S. Castell, p m 
^^ arren, A. M. Appling, p m 
Winchester, J. Wall, p m 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Brown's Store, S. Neal, p m 
Berea, J. Sherman, p m 
Bealiie^s Ford, H. C. Hamilton 
Bedford, G. Sills, p m 
Botanic Hill, G. W. PoweU 
Brinkleyville, S. Mellen 
Charlotte, H. B. Williams, p m 
Cottage Home. R. H. Morrison 
Cane Creek, W. Lindsley, p m 
Concord, T. S. Henderson 
Crane's Creek, D. McDagle 
Chapel Hill, Rev. Prof. Green 
Clemmensville, E. M- Iver, p m 
Davidson College, L. B. O. Wil. 

son 
Elizabeth <-ity, M. Russell, p m 
Elizabeihtown, H. H. Robinson 
Emerson's Tan Yaid, G. W. 

Goldstone, p m 
Fayetteville, B. Robinson 
Fort Defi&nce, T. Lenoir, p m 
Flint RAck, E. Hetirick 
Prauklinville, James Johnson 
Pallston, J. Yoang, p m 
Greensboro', James Sloan 
Gravelly Hill, J- D Beatiy, p m 
Grove, S. M. WhiiUiHer 
Graham's Forge, S. Rudsill 
HUlsburo*, T. Claney 
Harrington, J. M Leo, p m 
Hotel, L. Thompson 
Huntsville, J. A- Belkin, p m 
Halifax, S. Marshall, p m 
Haywood, J. Haralson 
Jersey Settlement. T- Fitzgerald 
Kenanville, J. J- Kelley, p m 
Lincolnton. C. C. Henderson 
Lexington. M- Roiisaville 
La Grange, D. W. C. Johnson 
Ijawrencevillc, E. Williams, p m 
Lindley's Store, J. Newlin, p m 
Littleton, Charles Skinner 
Lime Stone. Dr. F Rutledge 
Milton, N. J. Palmer 
Martindalc!, J. W. Martin, p m 
Morgan! own. R. C. Pierson, p m 
Mnefcsville. T- M. Young 
.Mountain Creek. J. L. Shuford 
Mount Ul'a, J. Cowan, p m 
New Lebanon, P. W. Hinton 
Ncwbern, G. L. Attmore 
Oxford, J. C Cooper, p ra 
Rockiuf^ham. D. P McDona'd 
Ridgeway. T T Twiity, p m 
Raleigh, W. H. Holleman 
J. C. Mather 
Turner & Hughes 
Rod PlaiiM, T. Glenn 
Rolesville, S. Jones 
Randalsville. A McLean 
SherrUPs Foid, Miy. H. W. Can- 
non 
Smithfield, H H. Hobbs 
Hobih MilN. J S Proctor, p m 
Saiisbnry. B Julian, p m 
St. Lswrence. J. G. Manh, p m 
Tvboro'y R. Norfleet 



Woodville, M. O. Jordan, p m 
Williamsville, E. D. Button 
Weldou, J. Campbell, p m 
Woodlawn, F. L. Uutfman, p m 
Washington, W. O. C^in, p m 
Watson's Bridge, W. Watson 
Wenbrooks, J. A. Robeson, pm 
Waterloo, F. R. Gregory 
Wadesboro', Dr. W. G. Jones 
Wind HUl, L. B. Birkhead 
Wakefiald, D B. Griffin 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson C. H., E. Webb, p m 
Beaufort, R. BytheMraod, p m 
Blufl\on, G. Allen, p m 
Bennetisville, J. McCollum, pm 
Buckhead, B P. Ravenal 
Charleston, F. A. Huger, p m 
Cambridge, Z. W. Carmill, p m 
Catoarahi J. H. Cleveland, p m 
Carmel Hill, J. W. Estes, p m 
Chesnut Grove, W. S. Gibbs, pro 
Damascus, H- Hicks, p m 
Earlesville, O. P. Earle, p m 
Edgefield G. H., M. Frazier, p m 
Gowdysville, B. F. Dorkins, p m 
Greenville C. H., S. A. Thurston 
IndtHntown, R. Dick, p m 
Laurens C. H., E. Anderson, pm 
.Maybuiton, J. Allen, p m 
Newberry U. H , Thomas Johns 
Nation Ford. A. Whyte, p m 
Pendleton. J. B Litton, p m 
Phoenix, W. N. Moore, p m 
Pomaria, W. M. Summer 
Poplar G/ove, G. W. Gleim 
Rockville, J. Whites, p m 
Slabtown, J. M. Kinney, p m 
Stoney Point, J. Bailey 
St Matthews C. H., D- Slack 
Summerville, F. L. Phelps, p m 
Vance's Ferry, W Avinger, p m 
Winiisboro', J. M'Master 
YorkvUle, S. Melton, p m 

GEORGIA. 
Albany, S. S. Mallory 
Augusta^. E. Greenville, p m 
Athens, W. Moore 
Bushville, T. S. Sisson, p m 
Busbayvitle, B. Gunn, p m 
Bark Camp, James A. Nlurphree 
Bauibridge, J. P. Dickinson, p m 
Clinton, U. Hutcbius, p m 
Columbus, G. W. Bedell, p m 
Eden, H. Cassidy 
Eatouton, Hon. James A. Merri- 

weather 
Fort Gaines, W. Monk 
Fort Mitchell, Gen. J. Hamilton 
Forsyth, A. Morse, p m 
Plat ShoaU, W. D- Alexander 
Greenville, P. G. Singerfield 
Greensboro', W. L. Strain, p m 
Hawkin-fville, D- R. Matherson 
Knoxville, F. H. Murdock, p m 
Lexington. W. McKinley 
Lebanon, W. H Hench 
La Grange, A B. Fannin 
Milledgevillc. E. Daggett, p m 
Mulberry Grove, W. R. Moore 
Marietta, D Collins, p m 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



CoMMUNiCATioNB hftre been receiTeil since oar last, 
lh>m George Gccldes, E8q>> Dr. James Bates, A Farmer 
of Western New- York, J>. Lee, Richmond, A Practical 
Farmer, P. A. Reading, J. B. Cook, W. T. Fannin, O. 

B. Smith, J. Townsend, Noyes Darling, Thomas Affleck, 
Zo. Drummond, Oneida, B. P. Johnson, H. 8. Randall, 
J. N. Smith, 8. W. JeweU, C. D., James Pedder, O. W. 
Owen, H. J. Powell, A. G. Summer, A Subscriber, W., 
I«. A. Morrell, Fnuaklin, D. T., Spaule Labor, Double- 
yon, D. A. Ogd«n« W. A. Cowell, C. N. BemenI, Exe- 
IcJel Bioh, L. B. Laog worthy, N. N. D., J. P. Norton. 

It will be seen by this list, tliat we have on hand a 
goodly number of contributions, all of which will be 
disposed of as rapidly as our limits will permit. Several, 
In type for this No.» areneoessarily deferred till our next. 

We are indebted to J. 8. Sxinksb* Esq., for a copy of 
his Address at Wilmington — to £. Mack, Esq., Ithaca, 
for a copy of his Address before the Tompkins Co. Ag. 
Society — to J. W. Pboctos, Essex, tor his Address to (he 
Essex Co; (Mass.) Ag. Society — to John Deijifxjcld, 
Esq. Oaklands, for his Address to the Seneca Co. Ag. 
itoeiety^to T. B. WAKXMAif,£sq., for Mr. Talmadge's 
Address to the American Instltate— to D. G. Mitchxll, 
Aigland, f<^ a copy of Mr. Shepard's treatise on Guano 
— to D. 4. OODJBir, Esq., for Mr. Lawrence's Address be- 
fore the Yates Co. Ag. Sociely-^to S. Williams, for his 
Essay on Manures, prepared for the Seneca Co. Ag. So- 
ciety; and to Messrs. A. Walsh, Lansingburgh, and £g- 
BXBT CpwLXS, FarmingtoB, Ct., for papers, contain 'i^^ 
• Reports of Agricultural Societies. 

Jamxs GowEif, Esq., will please accept our thanks tor 
his kind letter of 0ec. 2. We shall be very glad to re- 
ceive an article on the suljijeet he mentions. 

AOKicuLTUBAL AoDBEssES.—- Noticcs of suoh address- 
es as we have been flavored with, are unavoidably deferr- 
ed till our next. 

POBS BtoCf) Mkbino Shxep.— -We saw the other day 
some fine Merino sheep, purchased by Col. J. M. 8heb- 
wooD, of Aabum, (N. Y.) of BIr. Jacob N. Blakbslee, 
of Watertown, Litchfield county, Connecticut. We have 
before spoken of Mr. BUkeslee's sheep— in last volume, 
pages 315 ahd 338. thty are a very valuable stock, and 
"we presume will lose none of their excellence or reputa- 
tion in the hands of Col. Bherwooil. 

HtrssxT's Rkafino Machine We take pleasure Id 

inviting attention to the advMtisement of Mr. Hussey, 
on our last page. His Reaping Machine, from all we 
hear of it, has fully answered public •xpeetation, and we 
trasthe will be abundantly rewarded, as fae certainly 
ought to be, for the time, ingenuity and money he has 
expended in bringing his useful invention to its present 
fCate of perfection. 

Pobtablx Mills. — We would refer Mr. W. T. Fan- 
idn of peorgia, to the notice and representation of Stn- 
elaur Bt Cp's Portable Mill, which we publish in thih 
number. We possess no more definite information in 
relation to this mill, or Piatt's, heretofore published, 
than we have given to the public. He can probably as- 
oeitain any farther particulars he may require, by ad- 
dressing the manofiusturers. 

Salbbatus as a Substitute roB Saltpstbe Our 

correspondent, <' C. D.» it seems, made a mistake in his 
paragraph on this subject, in our Nov. number, p. 345, 
Tfhich escaped our notice, till our attention was called to 
it by a writer in the Providence Transcripf, and since by 
several correspondents. Saleratus, instead of being << com- 
posed of sulphate of potash and pearlash," as stated by 

C. D., *' is not,*' says the writer in the Providence pa- 
per, "a very pui-e bi-carbonate of potasli. As usually 
found in the shops, it may contain some small portion of 
sulphate of potash and of pearlash, together with certain 
impurities, none of which possess any remarkable pre- 
servative qualities, or would be likely to produce any 
valuable effect upon muscular fibre." 

Statb Ao. Soci^r — We would remind our readers 
In this State, that the Annual Meeting of the N. Y. 8. Ag. 
Society is *o be held at the old State HaU in this city, on 
Wednesday, the 15lh iiwt. 



To OUB Fbiends in thb South-West. — Circumstan- 
ces forbidding us to visit, as we have long desired to do, 
the numerous friends of The Cultivator, in the South- 
western States of the Union, we have, at the suggestion 
of several of them, engaged that old and familiar ac- 
quaintance of the readers of our paper, Solon Robinson 
of Indiana, to undertake an Agricultural Tour through se- 
veral of the south-western states, for the purpose of pro- 
curing information and promoting the interests of << The 
Cultivator,*' in that section of our country. Those who- 
have read the numerous articles of Mr. Robinson for the 
last ten years will, we doubt not, be gratified with thia 
arrangement, and we trust that his correspondence during 
bis present tour, will be found interesting to all our rea- 
ders. We bespeak for Mr. R. a warm reception by the 
readers of the Cultivator whom he may visit, and hope 
we shall receive, through him, a large addition to ocur 
circulation, assured as we are by numerous friends in.that 
quarter that all that Is necessary to accomplish this ob* 
ject, is to have Qur paper brought* to the notice of the 
planters of that extensive region. Though printed so far 
north. The Cultivator will be found of nearly equal inte- 
rest to the Planter of the South as to the Farmer of the 
opposite section of the country. It is not intended as a. 
loeai but as a national journal; and aside from the fact 
that the general principles of agriculture are every whero 
(he same, the constantly increasing list of its correspon- 
dents in the south and south-west, with the Letters of 
Mr. Robinson, will make its pages as valuable to those 
sections of our country, as to any other. Indeeil, we 
;hink the communication in this No. from our valued' 
friend Affleck of Mississippi, well worth ten times our 
Annua.1 subscription price, to any planter who will read 
And act upon su' h of his suggestions as he may find he 
can adopt to his advantage. Mr. R. will receive sub- 
scriptions for our current vol. and orders for any of the 
previous volumes; and we shall be greatly obliged for 
any aid which our friends may be able to render him. 



99* The readers of " The Cultivator,** and of the 
" Central Keie- York Farmer," were apprised in the De- 
cember number of both papers, that the latter would, at 
the close of the then current volume, be discontinued, 
and that its publishers would hereafter labor to promote 
fhe circulation of *< The Cultivator." In making this ar- 
langemen', we were aware that we should not meet the 
views of many friends who have been very desirous of 
continuing a paper in CcTilral New- York, but a proper 
re^nl for our own interests, has, among other things, in- 
duced us to mali-e the present arrangement. Since the 
announcement in the December number of the Farmer, 
we have received from numerous individuals in different 
sections of this ontt other States, letters expressing regret 
at the discontinuance of our paper; and in some of them 
the writers have hinted pretty strongly that we have done 
the public a wrong in so doing. As we cannot well an- 
swer all letters of this character without encroaching too 
much upon our other labors, and as we have no doubt 
that all who thus address us will become subscribers to 
the Caltivator, we beg leave in this public manner to ten- 
der our acknowledgments for the manner in which our 
labors have been noticeil, and to assure our friends that 
we duly appreciate the many favors which we have re- 
ceived from the friends of agriculture. 

We trust that all with whom we have formerly hold con- 
verse through the columns of the " Farmer," will continue 
to take some agricultural paper, and it will give us great 
pleasure to forward their names as subscribers to the 
Cultivator. We will not permit ourselves to believe that 
those who have ihiring the several years that the '< Far- 
mer'' has been published, been its constant patrons ani^ 
readers, will, now that it is united with another, and we 
hope more valuable journal, forego the advantages of ag- 
ricultural reading, or be depriveil of intercourse with 
their broUier farmers through the agricultui-al press. 

Comstock & Johnson. 

Intempebance.— We have received a well written 
article on this subject, by *« A Farmer e Wife,'* which, 
with the present press of matters rehiting more particu- 
larly to the objecU of our paper, it will be impossiUo 
for Hi to publish. 
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OUR FZtATB 



IMPROVED SHORT HORNED COW, <• RED LADY." 

Red Ladt, the propert}'- of James Lenox, ^q., of 
New- York, received the prize offered by the New- Yorlc 
State Aprienltural Society for the best cow exhibited at 
their show at Poughkeepsie, Sept. 1844. She also re- 
eeived the first prize at the Dutchess Connty Society's 
Show in 1843. Red Lady was calved in 1834, and bred 
by J. Whitaker, Esq., of Burleigh, Yorkshire, England, 
and imported by Mr. Lenox in 1840. Her pedigree is 
as follows: 

« Red Lady, by Hubback, 2142. Dam by Don Juan, 
1923. QnnH Dam and G. D. Dam, by Mr. Woodbouse's 
bulls. The two latter names are not registereil, but the 
stock has been good np wards of sixty years, and from 
this herd. Red Lady's ancestors have descended." See 
Herd Book, vol. 5, p. 841. 

Mr. Lenox has at his beautiful place Netherwood, 
Dutchess county, a small but splendid herd of improveii 
Short Homed Cattle, consisting of imported animals and 
theii progeny. In 1840, he imported two cows, Red La- 
dy and Dafioilil, the latter in calf by tlie celebrated Sir 
Thomas Fairfax (5196)— in 1841, the splendid white bull 
King Charles 2a, (4154) exhibited at the late SUte Fair, 
and of which we shall hereafter give a portrait. In 1843 
Mr. L. imported another cow '* Oayly," in calf by Lord 
Henry Fairfax, (6145.) In the produce of these importa- 
tions, Mr. L. has a beautiful lot of young animals of 
great excellence. For pedigree of Daffodil, see Herd 
Book, vol. 5, p. 231 — for that of Gayly, p. 425, do. 



TO OUR PATRONS. 



* In presenting you the first number of a new vol- 
ume, we have great pleasure in tendering you the com- 
pliments of the season, and at the same time invi- 
ting your attention to tlie efforts we have made to pre- 
sent you with a paper worthy of the occasion. By the 
continued liberality of our correspondents, to whom we 
and the public are so much indebted for the interest and 
spirit imparted to our pages, and whose labors have given 
it so strong a hold on the public mind, we are enablMl this 
month to present our readers with communications of 
unusual interest to every section of our extended country, 
lh>m the extreme north to the « sunny south." In the 
way of embellishment also, we are enabled to present our 
readers with something new and beautiful, in the portrait 
of Mr. Lenox's very superior cow, « JUd Xady," engrav- 
ed on steel in a style altogether superior to anything of 
the kind heretofore issued in this country, and equalling 
the beautiful plates of the London Farmer's Magazine. 
Though this plate is Issued at an expense of over $200, 
it is our intention, should our circulation the present year 
warrant it, to follow it with others of a similar charac- 
ter. Indeed no efforts or expense will be spared on our 
part, to sustain and increase the interest of our pages 
«ach succeeding year. In return for these exertions to 
please, is it too much to ask of our friends, and the friends, 



agents who adopted this plan, were equaUy successful. 
To any person disposed to act as Agent, we shall with 
pleasure send such number of extra copies as they may 
order, that they may have copies on hand to deliyer to 
those who become subscribers. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Merino SHEEr or Col. Randall and Hoir. Ww. 
Jarvis. — We have a letter from Col. Randall, In rela- 
tion to the pedigrees of such of his sheep as have de- 
scended from the flock of Hon. Wm. Jarvis. In the 
communication of Col. R. In our last No. he gave no de- 
tailed statement in relation to this portion of his flock, 
supposing it would be generally conceded that Mr. Jar- 
vis hid preserved a portion of the merinoes originally 
imported by him, free from all alien admixture. " Find- 
ing myKelf mistaken in this supposition," says Col. p. 
« I addressed the following inquiry to Mr. Jarvis : — ^Hava 
you a flock of merinos, which you know to be the pur* 
blooded descendants of your early importations?" In 
reply to this question, ifr. Jarvis details minutely the 
> course he has pursued In the management and care of his 
flocks. We make but a brief extract— all, certainly, 
,that can be necessary to establish the fiict that he has kept 
la portion of his flock as free from all foreign admixture 
as at the time of their importation. Mr. Jarvis says:— . 
!<an May, 1826, I purchased 52 or 53 at tlie sale la 
I Brighton, Mass., of the large importation of Saxony 
, sheep by Messrs. Searle of Boston; and the following 
lautumnJ^elccted and separated one hundred Merino ewes 
from my flock, and the rest! crossed with Saxony bucks. 
Those hundred merinos and their descendants I have al- 
ways been careful to keep by themselves, both summer 
,and \T inter, and have been very particular in the choice 
of pure blood Merino bucks to put to them for breed- 
,ing." Col. Jarvis farther says: — " My flock consists of 
about a thousand sheep of all kinds, of which there are 
'one hundred and sixty merinos, the pure blooded descen- 
dants of those I purchased in Spain in 1809 and '10, and 
I exported from Lisbon; about one hundred full blood Sax- 
loos; and the remainder are crossed between Saxony and 
I Merino. The fleeces of the latter, from the attention I 
!have paid to the selection of bucks, (as before mention- 
ed) are much heavier than in 1832. The average of Che 
J three kinds, taken together, is now 3 lbs. 2 oz. ta 3 Ibf. 
4 oz. per bead." 

iRRiGATio^f, &c ^We make the foUowwr «**»€* from 

a letter of P. A. Reading, Esq. of P1uJ-Ab1J>W*:— **Th« 
application of manure and the best ^P^^fm of crops,! deem 
to be at this time a question of ^•^t importanoe to our 
farming interest. Next in fi^^f <>( importance, U the 
subject of Irrigation. -^ practicable to the system of 
farming In the UniJ^<*^«"* «nder the system of rota- 
tion in crops, wMl <****> ^^^^ becomes the meadow ia 
turn, and whea ^^ locality is such as to render a small 
stream or tf^S available for such puiposes. The time 
when, jjtji^now long a period should the w^ter be turned 
on, jA-^^l«r that the coming crop of gram may receive 
^i^-most benefit. All these things, and niany more, I 



please, is it too much to ask ot our friends, anumefrientte^-s^jjmj b^ ^i^a to gee disciwsed In the Cultivator." 
of agricultural improvement generally, that Ihey wUl ^{\ Farmers' Trou bles.— We have received a e< 



cuUtion of « The Cci.tiv atokT" The u,y,tAP^ «o ael \ ,„ j^j, „^^ j, objected, anU pointing oat tor iom« 

jof them a remedy, signed " A Farmer of Western* 



as Agents, is extended to every one of our*^*^'*™ "^^^ 
may deem our Jourrial worthy of this mafk of his favor. 
It will be seen that by clubbing iogeHt^r, (he cost of tlie 
paper, postage and all, will be le^tlian one dollar a year, 
and we would suggest to such gentlemen as may be dis- 
posed to aid us in (his way, the example afforded by several 
of our friends last ycacr who adopted the course mention- 
ed in the following extract of a letter: 

* ** In order to obvidie any oljection to ihe price of the subscription. I 
cliT}d«<l the $10 fi»r fifteen copies, into fineen parts and received of 
each subscriber his profwrtion of the $10; anil In this way 1 Mmn ob- 
tained the fifteen suDBcribers, lor which I send you berewitli $10. If 
tlie friends of 'isricultural improvement j^enenUly, m>ald ailopl this 
course, I think yonr siibscrijxion might easily be doubled or trebled, 
■s there arc few nelirhbortioods wiieif a rlub of srTcn or fifteen sub- 
scribers might noi be obtained, wiili but little trouble, as In this way 
the paper and postajic would cost len tiian a dollar." 

The Writer of this letter, by ailopling this course, pro- 
cured over fifty subscribers to our last vol. in a place 
where we had never before had a dozen. Several other 



New- York.'' The writer thinks there is «no class in 
the community which are so poorly paid for their labor, 
as farmers; many of whom," he says, " like the water- 
man who is rowing against the current, instesed of ma- 
king headway, are actually beating down stream."-— 
Among the evils and hardships with which the farmer 
has to contend, he enumerates the smut, rust and fly. In 
grain — weetls — ^the rot in the potatoe — ^low prices of pro- 
duce — high price of labor in proportion to the price of 
produce — emigration to the west — indebtedness— high 
rates of taxes, &c. Sec. He thinks farmers '< run in debt 
at the stores for many things they might do without"^ 
that they << have too much aped the fiishions of the proud 
and vain— have gone beyond their means for fine carria- 
ges, elegant dwellings, costly farnllure and apparel." 
This, he says, they *< were drawn into in times whev 
•peculatioB ran high, and produce brought enormoni pri« 
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He thinirt farmers permit themselyet to be ruled 
too much in pecuniary and political matters by a clam of 
men whose interest it is to ''Iceep down the price of ev- 
ery thing they consume/' and that as long as farmers con- 
tinue to be " ruled and trodden down by them, they me- 
rit the appellation of dough faeM,'* He thinln the press- 
es and the banks are too m\Sth controlled by the class just 
mentipned, ami observes that " if a former has been so 
unfortunate as to get in debt, and wants the loan of a lit- 
tle money to save his property from being sacrificed, he 
cannot obtain a dollar, though he presents a note endor- 
sed by the best men in bis county ; while at the same time 
if a speculator wants money to bid off that same individ- 
Wd's property, he can get from the bank as much ss he 
wants." Unless there is an end put to this state of things, 
he si^s it is his « honest conviction that the time is not 
far distant, when all the real estate will be owned by the 
wealthy land holdeit, and the present owners and their 
posterity will be only tenants and serfs.'' He proposes as 
a remedy for these troubles^ the adoption of what he calls 
« the farm§r*8 sysfsm," the outlines of which he gives as 
fldlows:— ''Let every farmer provide himself with a 
•tore-hottse or granary, of sufficient dimensions to contain 
the products of his farm, and there secure them with bolts 
nod ters, ontil he can obtain fair prices for them. Let 
there be an understanding among the farmers generally, 
throughout the country, and let them regulate their own 
priees. Let them establish neiMpopers at different points, 
which sliaU advocate the farmer's cause, and let them be 
liberally sustained. Let lecturers be appointed to go 
throngb the conntiy, and arouse the energies of tHf (arm- 
ing population on subjects connected with agriculture and 
their interests." " We do not," says our correspondent, 
" wish to monopolize or tyrannize over other classes of 
the community; all we adr, is a fair compensation for 
cor labor, and to be raised to our proper sphere in the 
scale of being. We do not want to be confined to unre- 
mitting toil, like a Russian serf, or a galley slave. We 
wimt some leisure to read and reflect, as intelligence is 
the life of liberty; and general information among all 
classes, is indispensable to qualify them for the discharge 
of the Important duties of citizens of this republic." 

PKonTABLB Apple Tbeb.— We arc informed by Mr. 
IirOAUBB, of South Hartford, in this state, that Mr. Seth 
Cooley of that town, gathered forty bushels of greening 
apples, of a «uperior quality, from a single tree the past 
season, worth tiopi 44 to 50 cents a bushel on Ihe pre- 
mises. The tree >«u situated in rather a north-western 
exposure— eoil, a db^o looae gravel, well manure<l. 
« There is many a two a^ lot in this town," says our 
informant, « that yields less v^fit than the three square 
rods occupied by this tree." 

Rapid Fattening of a Pig — Vr, n. Gilkey, Esq. of 
Windsor, Vt., informs us that ««Mr. 1. u, otis, of thai 
place, bought a pig, April 24th, 1844— w^^t 91 ji,g 
^said to be five weeks old.) He killeil thel^ qh ^Yie 
18th of Nov. <t weighed, dressed, 350 lbs. ; mah«^^ ^j 
increase of pork, deducting the weight of the pig i^n 



" I would submit it as a matter worthy of serious inqui- 
ry, whether an habitual tobacco chewer or smoker, hae 
ever been known to die of pulmonary consumption." 

Apples without Seed or Core. — Mr. O. W. Owsk 
of Buffklo, says — « I find in a late number of the Cultiva- 
tor, an article on the absurdity of the existence of apple 
or pear trees bearing fruit without seeds or core. WiU 
you please to state to your readers that the fruit can be 
produced perfectly free of seed or core, by the following 
process: Where the treo is sufficiently young to admit of 
bending or twisting without tveaking, take the extreme 
top of a limb, or small tree, and bring it to the earth, bu- 
ry it, and when it shall have taken root, cut off the other 
end of the limb or tree, and you will have thus reversed 
the order of things, the body or heavy part of the limb- 
being uppermost. New limbs, leaves and blossoms, will 
put forth in due season, and the fruit will be free of seeds 
or core. The process was made known to me by a gen« 
tleman belonging to Ohio, at the time of presenting me 
with a specimen of the above fruit, which he raised as: 
stated. I was also told that this transformation could not 
be produced in other than the apple or pear fruit." 

INQUIRIES. 

Night Soil. — " Franklin" is referred to pp. 174, 266 
and 381, of our last vol. for an answer to his inquiry a» 
to the best mode of using this valuable manure. 

Steeping Seeds. — The same eorrespondent will find 
the information he asks for, on this subject, in the* com- 
munication of Dr. Smith, p. 281 of our last vol., where 
it is given in a more simple form than in any other pa- 
per, which has fallen under our notice. The other mat- 
ters in Franklin's letter shall be attended to hereafter. 

Cayuga Marshes. — In reference to the inquiry of 
Mr. Jason Smith of Tyre, relative to the quality of the 
muck from the Cayuga marshes, &c., we reply that we 
have conversed with Prof. £mmons, and also with Prof*- 
Hall, on the subject. They both agree in the opinion 
that these marshes would become very productive, if 
they could be drained.^ If Mr. Smith will send a sample 
of the muck. Prof. Emmons will make an analysis of it» 
It woulil also be desirable to send in connexion with it, a 
specimen of the marl which it is understood is to be- 
found t>eIow the muck. A few pounds of each will an<^ 
swer the purpose. 

Locust Trees. — A writer with the signature " M.," in 
the Providence Transcript, inquires of us whether the 
locust tree, wAen set in wood lots, &c., as mentioned in 
an article in our Nov. number, escapes the attack of the 
borer. To which we reply, that in western New-York, 
and we believe in the west generally, the ravages of the 
bbrer are mostly confined to locusts which are cultivated 
by themselves, or such as stand singly, in rows, or small 
clumps; and we have generally noticed that those were 
most attacked, which stand in villages or towns. We 
know this is particularly the case in many parts of Ohio, 
though in the counlr>' or in forests, the tree is entirely 



day. Blood not known. Feed, slops from the house, 
and com meal. Beat this who can.*> 

Tobacco for Glanders .-.^Ln answer to the inquir>- 
of Mr. Clark, (vol. I., p. 336,) Mr. Cook of Demopolis, 
(Ala.,) sayft->'< I regret to state it Is out of my power to 
give to your correspondent, Mr. C. B. Clark, specific di- 
rections as to quantity or manner of giving, as I have to 
rely on impressions alone, long since made on my mind, 
and that too, but occasionally s])Oken of. The impres- 
sion if, the quantity given was considerable, and once a 
day for as much as eight or ten days, and given in the 
common form of a drench. My impressions as to quan- 
tity, strength, &e., result from what I have <listinct re- 
collection of hearing my father say in relation to Ihc 
case, that he treated him as a dead horse; having at the 
time, no thought of a cure; he gave something else at 
the Ume, but always spoke of tobacco, in his opinion, as 
the sole agent in the cure. The subsequent treatment of 
the horse I think was purely southern, com and fodder, 
running on a poor grass pasture.'' 

ToEACCo FOR CoN8UMPTSOK,^Mr. Cook fttither ssys— 



5??^^V,??i!? i^*; }^^^ *^l\'} ^fi"f U^ i^.'^u„f-^^''«« from the insect. Why^e borer should confine it- 

**^in this manner to trees in towns or open grounds, we 
are thk^iie to say. No successful mode of preventing its 
attacks, >Mte vet been discovered, so far as we have learned. 

Meloxs.—a correspondent, '<W." at Troy, inquires 
wheUier there i» ;i <!pecies or variety of the Musk-melon, 
adapted to tins climau. called « poffiegrana^e»~.and also 
if citron melons are valuable for any other purpose than 
preserving. We do not knOw of any melon by the name 
of pomcgranate—lf any of our Jwbscribers know such an 
ono, we would thank them to inforia us. The common 
citron melon, of the water-melon tribe> is not, that we 
are aware, useful for anything but making sweet-meats;- 
but we have seen a fruit of the musk-melon tribe called 
a citron, which is very good to. eat. There is an incon- 
sistency in giving the same name to two fruits of diflerent 
species, and so opposite in their qualities. 

Inquiry.— We shall feel obliged if some of our cor- 
respondents will answer the following inquiry, proposed 
by Mr. W. J. Powell, of Marshall, Michigan. " Ou* 
opening lands, which are a rich gravel loam, and are ad* 
mirably adapted to the growth of vheat and other grainy 
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will not raise iqore than haitf a crop of gran; notwith- 
itanding, clover and timothy are very teoacioiu and next 
lo imposiible to remove from the land, after becoming 
once well soiled. What, in your opinion, would be the 
proper course of treatment, to make them yield a good 
burden of grass 1" 



^ 



CARE OF ANIMALS IN WINTER. 



In the cold climate of the northern section of our 
country, buildings, of some kind, are require^l for shel- 
tering all domestic animals, and in general we think all 
should bo fed under cover, or in yards attached to bams 
and shcils. There is much less waste in this way, 
•nd the animals are much more quiet and comfortable 
than when the food is thrown out in the dirt, and they arc 
ibreed to eat under the exposure of wind and storm. In 
dry, cold weather, when the air is still, sheep may be 
sometimes foddered on clean, hanl snow to good advan- 
tage — they will eat fodder here which they would refuse 
any where else. But it is only in ilry weather that they 
can be fed in this way — as soon as the snow softens, or 
the weather becomes moir*, they will n^t eat their foilder 
clean, out of doors, and they must be fed from racks or 
mangers in the house. Sheep do not like wet — they al- 
ways prefer to keep both their food and their bodies dry. 

Liarge flocks of sheep should be divided, putting the 
bucks and wethers together, the ewes in another lor, and 
4|he lambs and weak sheep in another. Subdivisions of 
these may be necessary, for too many must not be kept 
together. Some very good sheep-farmers think not more 
than a hundred should be allowed to run together — others 
allow more — but much depends on the room given them, 
the fkcilities for feeding, sheltering, &c. A hospUal 
should be provided — self-interest, as well as humanity, 
demand it — and attention to the sick and feeble will be 
well repaid. A little nursing at the proper time often 
has such a magical effect on the invalid, tliat he comes 
ont in the spring as brisk and hale as the best of the flock 
— a much more gratifying sight, truly, than to see his 
carcass hanging on a tree for the crows to pick. 

If it is designed to raise early lambs' for market, the 
ewes should be at once provide4) with warm, dry shelter, 
and feit with a little grain, and some roots, such as pota- 
toes, tumeps, or beets. This will ensure a strong, heal- 
thy lamb, with plenty of milk to feed him. 

Cold weather gives cattle and other stock sharp appe- 
tites, and this is the best time in the winter to feed out 
poor fodder. Give it to the stock in small quantities at a 
time, replenishing the mangers as often as they are clean- 
ed, till the animals get their All. It is not good policy 
to make mikh cawa eat too much poor foilder — it had bet- 
ter be fed mostly to the young cattle— such as steers and 
two-year-old heifers. 

Considerable advantage Is sometimes derived from cut- 
ting fodder with a machine. Clover hay and straw, cut 
line and mixed together, may be fed in this way with- 
out waste. Corn-fodder, if the stalks are small and well 
eared, will all be eaten if it is cut pretty fine. But it is 
not so with large stalks, which are very coarse an<l fib- 
rous, and the sap of which becomes sour before they can 
be cared—cattle will not eat such much sooner than they 
would eat their hoofs. It is of but little use to cut stuff 
for cattle to eat which is absolutely vnetUabU, It is true 
that animals will sometimes reject long fodder which is 
really nutricious, and which would be eaten if passed 
through a cutter; but the idea should never be taken 
from this, that cutting substances which are little else 
than wooily fibre, will convert them into proper food for 
animals. 

In the western section of the country, where large 
herds are kept, sheltering and feeiling under cover is 
attendeil with more Inconvenience; but we are satisfied 
that the extension of the practice even there, would be 
followed by advantages more than counterbalancing the 
trouble. There is a great difference in the management 
of farmers in that region — the contrast between good and 
bad farming being as strikingly shown there as anywhere 
tise — ^but it is often the case that the stock Is permitted to 
vaage at will oyer the whole Ihnn. The loss which is 
foaSdned (rOB»<be watte of food, Qie injury done to the 



land by the trea&ling of the cattle when it is wet and soft, 
and, as a matter of course, the great waste of flesh in the 
animals, is incalculable. The practice of feeding cattle 
almost entirely on com -fodder, which in that country is 
very long and coarse, is quite an obstacle to bam or yard 
feeding; but where this cannot be adopted, the stock 
should be fed on dry lands, with, if possible, a strong, 
blue-grass sod, and by all means sheltered fh>m the bleak 
and cutting winds, by a forest or belt of trees. 



IMPROVEMENT OF FARMS 



The Middlesex (Mass.) Ag. Society awarded the first 
premium for the best managed fisrm to Oliver 0. Rogers, 
of Wobura. It appears fiiom the account c^ven by the 
chairman of the committee, Nahum Hardy, Eisq., appoint- 
ed to examine farms, that when Mr. Rogers came into 
possession of his farm, about seven years ago, it was 
much out of ortler — the fields wereanproduetive, inidiB 
many places so wet that they could not be plowed in 
spring early enough fbr planting. He dug deep ditches 
to drain the land, stoned them up, and covered over with 
flat stones — leavmg the covering from sixteen to eight- 
een inches below the surface. He has dug, stoned, and 
covered over 360 rods of these «blind*> ditches. The 
committee say^<< the crops speak well for the improve- 
ments in these fields." In most of this swampy land, 
there is a hard subsoil, in others a deep mud. Mr. Rogers 
has reclaimed within seven years, more than forty acres, 
which was very rough and unproductive, when he took 
possession of the farm. He has also built more than nine 
hundred rod^ of stone wall, sixty rods of which is heavy 
faceil wall, « beautifully pointed with cement.'* He has 
made various improvements in his boildings, and the 
committee add, " has constructed a good cellar under his 
bara for the manufacture of compost manure, being 
convincetl that no good fkrmer should be without one." 
Besides these improvements, Mr. Rogers has set out 
peach and apple orchards, and has carried from his fields 
and buried in low places and mu<l holes, about two thou- 
sand loads of stone, within the seven years. 

Compost Making. — The same committee which 
made the above awanl, made a report in relation to the^ 
manufacture of compost manures. They mention that 
one of the competitors, Mr. Fay of Marlborough, bums 
hussocks from bog meadows, and mixes the ashes with 
loam and bara -yard manure. Another man, Mr. ChatBn, 
>f Acton, is in the habit, every morning in summer, 
of throwing a mixture of sand and muck, over the ma- 
nure dropped by the cattle the preceding night. 

Mr. Moore, to whom the committee awanled the pre- 
mium for the best mode of manufacturing composts, sta- 
teil that his attention was first particularly called to this 
subject about five years sihce. About that time he built 
a bara, 80 by 40 feet, with a cellar under the whole of 
it, and began making compost. He keeps seven cows, 
one bull, two yoke of oxen, and two horses, which are 
tied up in the bara every night to save the msnure. In 
addition to the above, he winters from twenty to twenty- 
five head of young and fat cattle. He keeps hogs in his 
barn cellar. The method which he prefers, is, to keep 
always at hand plenty of good loam and peat mud, both 
in the cellar and bara-yard. This is placeil ih the cellar 
under the holes where the manure from the cattle is put 
down, and after remaining there about a week, it is 
spread over the hog-sties in the cellar, which are 80 feet 
long by 24 feet wide. Before spreading the loam or 
mud, corn is sown over it, which induces the hogs to 
root and turn the whole over. Mr. Moore thinks the 
urine of cattle is as valuable, when properly applied, as 
their dung. He thinks urine of so much consequence 
that he places barrels in his sheds to receive that from 
the house, which is afterwards emptied on the manure 
heaps. Plank troughs, set on runners, are placed under 
the privies, and when they are partly full, are drawn 
away and mixe<l with loam and mud. 

The committee, in conclusion, suggest that there is no 
necessity of going to Fkance for poudrette, or to the Pa- 
cific for guano, as fiurmers can manufacture these, or 
their eqaivalentSy at less than half the eost of imports- 
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INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO FRUIT TREES. 



A correspondent makes Ihe following inquiries:— 
«( Assuming that a proper soil has been selected, accord- 
ing to the Jan. No. of the Cultivator, 1844, p. 37, on 
Tfhich to raise various kinds of fruit trees, such as the 
apple, pear, peach, plum, and qaince, I would inquire, 

1st. What is a good method of 'preservmg the differ- 
ent kinds of seeds for planting 7 

2d. What is the proper time for pUnting ? 

3d. The proper depth for covering 7 . 

4th. How near each other may trees stand until bud- 
ded, or grafted 7 

5th. Smallest size proper for budding or grafting ? 

6tb. Do any of the above varieties ordinarily require 
protection in winter 7 

, 7th. If after suitable care in the selection of the hardi- 
est buds for uisertion, any (ail, what shall be done with 
Ihe s^ks next season 7 

6th. If any. of those failing are cut or headed down, 
when shall it be done 7-7-that is with respect to the age 
of the tree and season of the year 7 
. 9th. Proper time for transplanting seedlings 7 

lOth. What shall be done with the tap root 7'' 

Answers. 

' 1. The best way to preserve the seeds of fruit trees, i^ 
to mix them with pure or clean sand, as this prevents 
their drying if it is kept mokt, and also prevents their 
moulding or fermenting, which often takes place when 
moist seed lie some time in actual contact witli each oth- 
er. The seeds of stone fruit should not become much 
dried internally — ^the outside should only be exposed 
long enough to the air to eva]>orale external moisture 
and prevent moulding, when they should be packed in 

sand. 

2. The best time for planting is autumn and spring. If 
they are well packed and exposed to the weather, so tiiat 
their external coats may be split with freezing and tbaw- 
ingf spring is as good as autumn, and sometimes better, 
as the seeds if planted in autumn are sometimes destroyed 
by mice or otherwise, from which they are more easily 
protected if remaining in a mass, unplanted, till spring. 

3. The depth of covering, as well as in most other 
seeds, must be regulated chiefly by the size of the seeds, 
and the nature of the soil. Small seeds, as of the apple 
and pear, may be an inch or less deep in a heavy soil, 
and one and a half to two inches deep in a very light soil. 
Peach stones, (which, if uiicracked, come up mostly the 
second year from planting,) may be from two to four 
inches deep, varying with the soil, and cherries and 
plums, one or one and a half to three inches. 

4. Where land is plenty, and trees scarce, they may 
stand nearer than where the reverse is the case. Before 
budding or grafting, as well as afterwards, they will grow 
faster and make finer trees, if not crowded in the rows. 
If not budded or grafted till the second year, they may 
stand an inch or two apart, to be set out to six or eight 
inches or more after the first season's growth ; but if bud- 
ded the first summer or grafted the next spring, they 
should be six inches apart at first. The rows, if only 
hoed between, may be one to two feet apart the first sea- 
son; if plowed, they should be three or four feet apart. 

5. The smallest size of the stock for budding must de- 
pend somewhat on the size of the shoots whence the buds 
are taken. Buds Arom very large shoots cannot be well 
inserted into stoqks smaller than themselves. As a gen- 
eral rule, however^ half to -three-quarters of an inch is a 
▼ery good size for budding. For root (whip) grafting, 
trees may be one-quarfer of an inch in diameter. For 
eleft'grallingy they are convenient, if from three-quar- 
ters of an inch to an inch and a quarter. 

6. The above nameil kinds of fruit are generally hardy 
throughout the northern States, except the peach. Some 
of the varieties of the latter, especially of the earliest, are 
tender. The best protection in winter, is to plant them 
on soils least liable to frost. In parts of the country in- 
clining to be hilly, other thingfs being equal, the hill -tops 
are best and the valleys worst, as the latter become soon- 
est warmetl by the hot sun, and the trees are driven for- 
ward earlier in spring, and continue to grow later in au- 



tumn; while the sharper frosts to which such valleys are 
liable, still increase the difficulty. A wet subsoil is also 
detrimental. Mucky land, also, by radiating heat more 
rapidly, is more liable to frosts, than dry compact soils. 
Deep lakes, which do not freeze in winter, aflbrd great 
protection to tender fruits, by softening the severe cold 
of the winter*j air. All these things are to be taken 
into consideration in setting out tender fruit trees. 

7. When buds fail, the stocks may be re- budded. 
Peach stocks, for this purpose, should be cut down to the 
ground, that fresh and vigorous shoots may spring up, all 
but the largest of which from each root, should be care- 
fully removed. 

8. The best time for thus heading down, is early in the 
dpring of the year. It should be done when the tree is 
not more than two or three years old. 

9. Seedlings may be transplanted both in spring and 
autumn. 

10. The tap root should in all cases be cut off a few 
inches below the surface, so as to throw out horizontal 
roots only. 

Our correspondent also inquires if '' it is a good plan 
to stop the growth of trees in autumn in moist places, 
where frosts are Expected V We do not understand this 
question. The only way to avoid the effects of frosts on 
tender trees, is to plant the trees where the frosts are 
least severe, and where the trees, from exposure to 
winds, &c., and by growing in a moderately fertile soil, 
will cease growing and harden their wooil early in au-^ 
tunm. 

He also inquires if the small crook in trees at the sur- 
face of the ground, occasioned by the sprouting of the 
seeds before planting, will seriously affect the value of 
the tree ? It will not; especial!}', if in transplanting, the 
crook is placed beneath the surface. 



WINTER EVENINGS. 



The favorable opportunity for reading and study, af- 
forded by (he long evenings of this season of the year, it 
is hoped will be duly improved by farmers. The school 
libraries which' have been provided in several of the 
states, furnish to all an excellent means of acquiring use- 
ful information. As the agriculturists constitute the most 
numerous class in community, we think each of these li- 
braries should contain some books particularly applica- 
ble to their profession. Ii is important that the farmer 
should acquaint himself, as thoroughly as possible, with 
the natural laws which constitute the basis of tlie art by 
which he obtains his livelihooil; and the more his prac- 
tice is made to conform to these unerriiig laws, the great- 
er will be his success. Besides studying the principles 
of his art, the farmer should keep himself constantly ad- 
viseil of the improvements and discoveries in every de- 
partment of rural economy, which are from time to time 
made. The rcuJiest, and indeed almost the only medi- 
um of acquiring this information, is Aoaiculturai. Pa- 
pers. They may be regarded as furnishing an opportu- 
nity for a mutual interchange of ideas on the various sub- 
jects of practical husbandly. They present in fact, to 
every farmer a medium for convtrting with the most in- 
telligent and successful of those engaged in the same oc- 
cupation, in all paru of the countr}-. The views of aU 
may be obtained, compared, examined, and modified, to 
suit the particular circumstances of each individual — an 
opportunity which is almost equivalent to making a per- 
sonal visit to each correspondent. What an extensive 
field, for instance, for this interchange of opinion, and the 
acquirement of information, is presented through the 
medium of the Cultivator, with its three hundred 
correspondenU, (which it actually had during the last 
volume) scattered over every state in the Union, besides 
•several from the British North American Provinces, the 
West Indies, and a number of regular contributors from 
Europe ! And for the sum of only om doUar, all the va- 
luable knowledge thus collected for one year, is to be 
obtained ! It is scarcely possible that there is a single 
farmer in the country, who,- being fully aware of the im- 
portance of the subject, and the advantages to be thus de- 
rived, would lose a moment* s time in becoming a subscrl 
ber to Tu£ Cultivator. 
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PRODUCTS OF TH£ DAIRY. 



Wk trust that no apology is needed for oallin^f the at> 
tention of the public to the importance of this subject. 
The production of butter and cheese is not a matter in 
which farmers alone are interested, but one which con- 
cerns every individual almost without exception, in 
whatever section of country they may reside, or in what- 
ever occupation Ihey may be engag^ed; for of the entire 
•population of this country, very few can be found who 
are not either producers or consumers of these ai'ticles. 
True, there is occasionally to be found a person who has 
so little taste for good things as not to appreciate the lux- 
ury of a bi^ of good cheese, or the almost indispensable 
accompaniment of every meal, a nice ball of butter, and 
it is to be fearetl that In the larger towns, families mighf 
be found who have not the means to purchase these arti- 
cles. The poor man in the country, however limited his 
means, and to whatever extent he may be deprived of 
the delicacies and refinements of life, nevertheless Heeps 
his cow and usually bis pig also; thus providing himself 
with that which cannot always be obtained by even the 
wealthy in our large cities, ptire tniik and good sweet but' 
t%r^ while with the aildition of a litUe meal or a few po- 
tatoes, the pig contributes in a great degree to the more 
substantial provision of the laborer. No wonder then 
that that observing and shrewd writer, Ck>lman, should 
descant so agreeably on the pleasures to the poor man, 
of keeping his cow and his pig. 

The farmer has this advantage over all other classes, 
he can appropriate the choicest of the productions of the 
soil and of the dairy for his own consumption, thus ena- 
bling himself and fomily to enjoy the first and best fruits 
of honest labor, and^well directed industry and skill. To 
BO branch of agriculture does this remark apply with 
greater force than to the productions of the dairy. Un- 
fiivorable circumstances may injure the quality of the but- 
ter or cheese sent to market, but nothing need prevent 
the farmer from partaking of the best which the skill and 
care of the dairy woman can furnish. We design in this 
article simply to call attention to the subject, and to pre- 
pare the way for some remarks in a future paper; when 
we hope to be able to show to farmers the importance, 
the necessity indeed, of great improvement in the quality 
of their dairy products, and to prove to them ihat a very 

freat increase in the average quantity per cow can pro- 
tably be effected. Indeed, when we consider the great 
defects which exist in the quality of much of the bufter 
and cheese now manufactured, and the comparatively 
small quantity from each cow which is mailc in many of 
the dairies, we are forced to the conclusion that in few 
branches of agricultural or household duties, Is there 
more need of improvement. 

Thsdre seems to be but a comparatively, small portion 
of the country which is well adaptetl to ilairying. A soil 
suitable for the protluction of the proper grasse;;; a cli- 
mate of the proper kind for the manutactare and preser- 
vation of the butter and cheese; an abundant supply of 
pare water; cool and dry cellars in which to preserve the 
batter in good condition; all these, ami many other 
things, must combine to constitute a good dairy district. 
Several counties bordering on the Hudson river, woulil 
teem well ailapted to this object; and the high reputation 
of much of the butter made in those counties, prove? 
their adaptation to this business. This liraiteil extent of 
territory, is however, no more than is needed to supply 
New- York and other large cities with milk, and (o some 
extent, with butter for family use in the summer monUis. 
The same remark will also apply to (hat portion of Penn- 
sylvania at no great distance from Philadelphia. In ad- 
dition to the supply of milk and butter for family use, the 
counties contiguous to large cities must give tlie finish 
to the fattening of the great proportion of the cattle which 
are required for supplying the city with fresh beef. 
•New-England, with her numerous manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and the employment of her citizens in Uie va- 
rious mechanical occupations, consumes vastly more but- 
ter and cheese than she produces. Western New-York 
must always be a wheat growing region; (unless the 
owners of the soil exhaust it by severe cropping,) and 
•o to a great extent arc the western States, 



I The central and northern parts of the Stale of New- 
York, must (hercfove constitute tlu dairy distriety (Irom 
whence must be derived a very great proportion of the 
butter and cheese used in our large cities, and which is 
needed for shipment to Europe. The demand for cheese 
for (his latter purppse, is now considerable, and will, 
doubtless, greatly increase, if proper attention is given 
to the manufacture ; but it is idle to expect a foreign de- 
mand for a poor article. It is then to the dairymen in 
the district referred to, th%t this subject presents itself 
with the greatest force; and we deem it one of sufficient 
moment to demand attention from our agricnltaral jour- 
nals. We propose in our next, to give some statistics 
relating to the products of the dairy in different sections 
of the country, and also the quantity exported, as far m 
such information is within our reach. These facts will 
not, it is hoped, prove entirely uninteresthig to any dan 
of readers, whether producers or consumers. 

E. COMiTOOC. 



MR. NORTON'S LETTERS-..N0..VI. 
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Lab. of Ag. Chemistry Association, } 
Edinbuivb, Oct 30, 18M. { 

Luther Tuckeb, Esq. — Since the date of my last let- 
ter, I have made an excursion into Ayrshire and Ren«- 
frewshire. I accompanied Prof. Johkston, who went 
for the purpose of delivering four lectures in Ayr. He 
has, on at least one occasion before, addressed the Ayr- 
shire farmers, and so pleased and benefited were they^ 
that they invite<l him to come again and give them a 
somewhat more extendetl view of the great subject of 
the application of Chemistry to Agriculture. In compli- 
ance with this invitation, was the present visit. I will 
give a brief sketch of the plan and subjects of the Lec- 
tures. 

The first was upon the organic part of plants. This 
organic portion of all vegetable bodies is separable into 
starch, gluten, woody fibre, gum, sugar, &c. By the 
simple experiment of burning sugar, one of these bod- 
ies, it is shown that it resolves itself into carbon or char- 
coal and water; the same is true of woody fibre, starchy . 
and a great^proportion of vegetable bodie<i. The pro- 
perties of charcoal were explaineil, and the two gasee 
of which water is composed, oxygen and hydrogen, were 
xhibited through their more striking phenomena. In 
gluten and other vegetable bodies, we have a fourth in- 
gredient, nitrogen; this was also shown, and the method ' 
of its formation explained. We see then that the organ- - 
Ic, which is far the larger portion of plants, consists ot' 
four substances, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
PUnts collect these indispensable materials in varioua 
ways; the carbon chiefly through the leaves in the form 
of carbonic acid gas; oxygen and hydrogen through the 
roots, a great proportion in the form of water, and the 
nitrogen through the roots, also In the form of ammonia* 
or other compounds. The ilecay of various substances^ 
and the vegetable acids present in the soil, also supply a 
certain amount of all these bodies. 

Lecture 2d, was upon the inorganic part of plants and 
soils. When we bum a quantity of vegetable matter, tu 
(he greater proportion is driven away, but something al- 
ways rediains. This, though a small pkrt of the whole^ 
is indispensable ; it is as absolutely essential as the glue 
or nails of the carpenter, or mortar of the mason; 
plants cannot live long entirely without sotMy though the 
proporti6ns in which they require it, vary. This inor- 
ganic portion consists of eleven substances: potasbf soda, 
lime, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, oxide of manga- 
nese, silica, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, and chlo* 
rine; other things are rarely present. The organic por- 
tion is derived chiefly from the air, but partly from the 
soil; but this comes wholly from the soil. Every fertile 
soil then must possess the above constituents, and a soil 
which does not, will not grow good crops. If rich in all 
of the others, but deficient in one, lime for instance, it 
will not nourish a healthy grain or root crop. Thus we 
may have a soil that may at once be made fertile, by the 
addition of some one absent ingredient. Here chemical 
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analyiif oomet to the farmer's aid, and if able to tell him 
fhe belt and most economical method of Improvement. 

Lecture 3d, pointed out the ways by which the soil is 
to be improved. Althoog^h, as has been stated, some soils 
only require the addition of a special ingredient to bring 
them at once into a state of fertility, others are in need 
of many things. In many instances a soil contains every 
thing necessary for the nourishment of plants; bat will 
not grow them on account of its physical condition ; there 
nay be a superabundance of water — this is to be removed 
hy means of the drain; there may be some excess of acid or 
noxious mineral substance — ^these too are to be removed 
by drains, put in, not because of wetness, but that the rain 
nay dewend quickly into them, and carry these substan- 
ces away with it. Oreat benefit is also to be derived from 
thorough stirring and pulveriMition of the soil, to the 
greatest possible depth. Sometimes the subsoil is more 
fertile than the upper, and may be brought to the surface 
with much advantage. Green cropping, is another most 
valuable and economical means of improvement. Vege- 
table matter is thus supplied at the expense of the atmos- 
phere; and the long roots bring up inorganic substances 
from the subsoil. If we do not return to the soil, both 
the liquid and solid manure from animals, we do not re- 
lam all that we have taken away, and it will sooner or 
later show a deficiency. 

Lecture 4th, treated of the purposes to which the crops 
raised are applied, that is, to the food and sustenance of 
animals. We And Uiat the muscle, blood, and bones of ani- 
nals also consist of an organic and inorganic part. This 
organic and this inorganic part, respectively contain the 
same constituents as the corresponding parts of the food, 
and not only of the food, bat of the soil: here, then, we! 
have a complete and beautiful chain. The soil and the 
air build up the plant, the plant builds up the animal 
frame. The food having fulfilled its purpose in the 
nourishment of the animal, is rcijected, returns to the 
earth again, and commences its round anew. With a 
knowledge of the constituent parts of the animal, we are 
able, having the same knowledge of the vegetable, to 
adapt our food to the purpose required. To the growing 
animal we would give food, rich in phosphates, to build 
up bones, in gluten to form muscle; to the fattening an- 
imal, we would give in addition, something rich in oil 
and iat. These things are all ready formed in the plant; 
in (act, it is a workshop to prepare materials for rearing 
and supporting the body; our part is the selection alone. 
The above necessarily imperfect outlines will give an 
idea of the plan and scope of these lectures. The room 
in which they were delivered, was each day well filled; 
and on the last day, some persons were compelled to 
■land. Sir Charles Ferguson of Kilkewan, presided at 
the two first lectures, the Lord Justice General, at the 
3d, and Mr. Campbell of Craigie, at the 4th. The ex- 
pression ofj^ratification was universal. In his oondusion. 
Prof. Johnston made some most excellent remarks upon 
the necessity of caution in our advances. Many men of 
aelence even, have launched off into wild theories, and 
greater injury results fh>m those, who with an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, boldly arrogate to themselves 
the office of teachers, and by erroneous results and con- 
elusions, not only lead others astray, but throw discredit 
upon the whole science. Our consolation is, that truth 
will ouUive these wounds of purblind friends, and will 
prevail at last. 

During my journey, I was favored with opportunities 
to visit several of the fine Ayrshire farms; and propose 
to give some account of them in my next. 

Very truly yours, JoHw P. Norton. 



seems to be nade towards the accomplishment of both 
these objects. 

The English papers announce the death of Lord Wes- 
tern, of Felix Hall, Essex. He was in his 78th year. 
He was a devoted patron of agriculture, and as such, hia 
name will long rank with those of Spencer, Coke, and 
others of his country. His fkrm has for several yeait 
been a leading object of curiosity with the agricultural 
tourist; and a welcome and ready hospitality was always 
extended to those who called to inspect either the fkrm 
or the mansion. He was never married, has no brothers, 
and the title is said to be now extinct. 

Prince Albert's annual sale of Live Stock — 
This great sale, which lately took place at Windsor, at- 
tracted, as on former occasions, great numbers of butchers 
and salesmen. From the prices obtaineil, we should sup- 
pose the bailiff might be able to carry out the instructions 
which it is said were given by his Royal Highness when 
he undertook the management of the farms, viz. to " be 
rure and make them pay." 

Hereford Cattle.— Mr. John Walker, of Barton, the 
famoiu breeder of Heiefonls, who is just removing to an- 
other farm, recently sold a portion of his stock. The sale 
begun with the cows and two year old heifers, some with 
calves and some in calf. These realized high prices, 
ranging from 201 to 581 each; the yearling heifers sold 
equally well, fetching from 18/ to 35/ each, and weaning 
calves from 10/ to 27 each. 

Grazing Stock. — At the late exhibition of the East 
Cumberland (Eng.) Agricultural Society, Mr. Ellison, 
one of the judges of stock, made some good practical re- 
marks on the proper form and qualities of domestic an- 
imals. He said he had been a grazier for a Lumber of 
years, and the result of his experience was, that a short 
backed, short legged animal, and one that would do with 
a short bite, was best, and would be fount! soonest fat for 
the butcher. There had been a very grcui improvement 
in the breed of sheep within the last forty years. Lei- 
cesters were now much run upon, and the reason was, 
that they were a short, compact animal that would suit 
!any bite, and be made fit for the butcher in a short time. 
The great object in rearing stock as well as crops, was 
that the capital laid out should be returned as speedily as 
possible. In respect to pigs, there were certainly some 



FOKEIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By the Hibemia, arrived at Boston on the 21st ult., we 
hare received our usual files of foreign periodicals to the 
9d ult. ; but have but litUe time to examine them before 
our paper goes to press. We notice that great prepara- 
tions are being made for the great show of fat stock at 
Smithfield, which was to commence on the 11th Decem- 
ber. We shall probably obtain full accounU of it for our 
next number. The subject of allotmento, and of the re- 
peal, or modification of the outrageous game laws, are 
WW crefttlng much <U«cuMion la Englaadi and progren 



good animals shown, but in his opinion, the object to bo 
aimed at in raising improved breeds of pigs, was to give 
them smaller bones and larger carcases. 

Visit of Professor Liebio to England and Scot- 
land The distmguished chemist and physiologist Lie- 
big has lately visited Great Britain*. A public dinner was 
given him at Glasgow, at which the Earl of Eglinton 
presided. The chairman, in a complimentary speech, 
pro]>osed the health of Professor Liebig, to which the 
Professor replied in an appropriate speech, that was re- 
ceived with much approlMtion. Professor L. received 
several other invitations to public dinners, which, on ac- 
count of his riiort stay, he was obliged to decline. In 
his speech at Glasgow, the Professor, speaking of the 
advantage of science with practice in agriculture, obser- 
ved— « Practical experience possesses unquestionaMe va- 
lue; but it is like a vesset, to which, m the form of sci- 
ence, the compass, or the pilot, is wanting— it is a trea- 
sure which cannot be uiherited. Science enables us to 
bequeath this treasure to our children, and it enables oar 
children to increase the store. Science gives us the eon- 
sciousness of our strength, and thus inspires us to recog- 
nize the food of plants, and the sources from which it is 
derived. This knowledge alone makes us the true mas- 
ters of the soil— the lords of our capital. We can now 
see where we are guilty of waste, and where we are too 
sparing. The great truth that animal manures are noth- 
ing else but the ashes of the food produced from our 
fields, consumed or burned in the bodies of animals, has 
given the chief direction to all modem improvements in 
agricultitre. The mineral food of the plants of all eonn« 
tries must be ascertained by analysis of their ashes.** 

9^ Some experienced cheese-makers in Nottingham- 
shire, are adopting the practice of adding churned milk 
to the usual cheese milk, which is said to very much im- 
prove the qualit>' and taste of cheese^ And prerenti Iti ri^ 
ling after it i» made. 
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I. BINCUIK Js. k CfyS PATENT COBK KILL— (Fig. !.) 
The maishlne represcnleil b; the Bbore cut, ii ailniira- 



incal with equal facilUy, at Ihe 

three btuhets per hour. Whei 

(as shown ' 



I by t 



will li. 



le of Iwo and a hair lo 

'he lereen is attached, 

the centre of the cut,) 

meal ia required lobe grouml,' 

'lo drive the miu; 

ey I 



SCoBTse meal for horses, may be 

■ ^ountl by two men with gooilsuc-j 

Y cc's. The griniliog pliles are maile| 

of the hardest com po:;illon melal, aniti 

will last a'Miiit Iwn years. A feederl 

Fig. 1. is adached (□ the aile, which is in- 1 

UnJeil lo pass the ifrain into the plalcs at regular 



eoute that it piled up ■ gntt Ottl bafore tbe harrov. 
The hills had a hoe t^ll of the bed of the nuuiore dnwn 
in by the planter, and the com dropped into it. It waa 
hoed twice, and a oultlvalor was rua oaco along each row ■ 
b!3lh uray, at lach Noting, Thcaccountof thecosl ofcul- 
'on, is is follows, viz: 



lurvtiiiug. jj dajs work, s-M 

•MM 
The ptoiluct was 70} busliels— « 4*=$3S.Zf>— 20.66 
:^14.37,forlhe use of the laml; orihe coca cast, be- 
sides the use of the land, $0.29,6 perba*hel. 

EXPSBIMINT Ho. II. 

The other acre irai cultivated as folloira — One-tcBlh 
was planted in hills three feet by Iwofeet apart, six ker* 
nets in a bill, and laUluHit any nwiwr*. The accaanl of 
tbe eoM of cuiti ration ii •■ rollom, reduced to acrea. 

planliDi 9 daya, '. i.m 

boelDi twice, 4) dais, s.n 

htrvestlng Jd»T», * a.w 

••-w 

The product was sixty and one-quarter busbels to Hm 

acre, at 4*=$30.12— 9.IS=$ai.00 fmr Ihe use of Iha 

[and ; or the com cost, besides the use of the land, 90. 10, 1 

per bushel. 

ExptsiMENT No. III. 
Another tenth was planted the same distance apart, and 
Ihe same number of kernels in the hill as the last-— and 
by filline each furrow, as it was plowed, 
full of bam-yird manure, ■n/'«rm«nf*d— tbe amonnt used 
beioK at Ihe rate of 150 loads to Ihe acre. The cost of 
production was as follows, reducnl to acres; 

tl-M 



als. This feeder is 



mporla 



id olJviat 



objection 

feeder and g'rinding plate are represent 
paralely from Ihe mill, in flgs. 3 and 4. Price 
of the mill with a set of extra plalei, $40. 
nufactured by R.&INCLAIB Jk.ttCo., Bali 



EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTURE 



INDIAN CORN. 



We are indebted lo our friend Oko. Oi 
OBondaga county, for the following deta: 
■ereral experiments made by him, with great care, 
putseaami, in the culture of Indian Com. They will be 
read with interest, and our readers will be gisil to learn 

that these axiMriments will be continued 

•mstnesa the ensuing season. Mr. Geddi 

Tbe Boil is a deposit of gravel mixed with sand ami 
«lay, resting upon > gypseous abate. The previous 
eoone of eollivatlon has been as follows, viz; — In IH3T, 
ft crop of com was raiseil on a heavy sod turned imder 
■hat spring, and slightly manured with bun-yard manuri 
Tbe yield was eatimated at 65 bushels to the acre. I 
1838, com was again raiseil, and without any manure 
•Kimatetl to yield 50bnshel9 to the acre. In 1839, it wi 
•own witb oati, and yielded a very heavy crop. Qrais 
Mad was sown with the oats, which succeeded well. The 
next (our years it was pastured. Plaster was put on both 
oom erupt, and on the oals, ami once or twice on the 

The ground was plowed about Ihe flrst day of May, 
•Ix inches deep, and planted on Che third and fourth days 
of that month. 

The variety of com was Ihe Improveil Dalton ; Ihat is, 
Dulton that had been aelected from tbe earliest ears for a 

EKFEBlMe:tT No. I. 
One acre was planted in hills three feet apart each 
way, six kernels in the hill. Fifty loads of half rotted 
!, was put on this acre, after it was plowed, and 
M well Bs it Mukl b« done; it being 






lid. 






The product was seventy bushels to the acre, at 
4«==«3a.OO— 2g.3T=$5.63 for Ihe use of Ihe land; or 
the corn cost, besides the use of the land, tO.42 per 

ExrxaiuENT No. IT. 
Another tenth was the same disUDce apart, and lb* 
same number of kernels in Ihe bill as the list, and nuUB* 
red with coarse manure in the same way, and had basIUe, 
a lop dressing of half rotted manure, it the rate of twwi- 
ty-flve loads lo the acre. Thecost of production was at 
follows, reducel lo aerea : 



■o plDwlni and b 
IM loads of e< 






The proline! was eighty bnshelt to the acre, at 4*^ 
$40.00—36. 37^^dS3. 63 for the nie of the land; or U» 
COM $0.45,5 per bushel, besides the uae of the land. 



Exi 



ro, V. 



Another tenth was planted in drills, three feet apar^ 
the corn four inches apart in the dritli. It was manurad 
with 25 louls of half rotted manure, lo the acre, put on 
after the plowing. Thecost of production was as fol* 

lows, reduced to acres: 
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Th« product was fifty-five bitthels to the ftere» at 
4)=f27 . 50—18 . 75s=$8 . 75 for the use of the land ; or the 
corn cost $0.34 per bushel, besides the use of the land. 

£XF£RIM£NT No. VI. 

The remainder of the ground was planted in hills three 
feet by two feet, six kernels in the hill, with atop dress- 
ing of twenty-five loads of half rotted manure to the acre. 
The cost of production was as follows, reduced to acres. 

#1-60 

...•• 6'S5 



To plowing and harrowing one acre, 
36 loads of manure, 



9 days work planting, 

4^ days hoeitig, 

culcivating, 

H days harvesting,* •• 



1-50 

3-37 

•60 

9-44 



#16-66 

The product was sixty-fire and one-half bushels to 
the acre, at 49=$32.75— 15.5G=$17.t9, for the use of 
the land; or the corn cost, besides the use of the land, 
$0.23,7 per bushel. 

It is proper to say, that the cost of labor for such small 
parcels, is a difficult thing to determine with perfect ac- 
curacy. 

The stalks being of such equal value upon each piece, 
I have supposed it unnecessary to attempt any separate 
measurement; neither hav9 1 kept any separate account 
of the cost of the seed, for the same reason. The whole 
"was plastered, but the expense being so slight, and costing 
the same for each piece, no account has been made of it. 
The manure is charged at its full value in each case, 
though the land is greatly benefited for future purposes. 
HartUy a quarter of its cost is justly chargeable to this 
crop. In No. 2, we have an example, in which the ef- 
fects of the manure are easily traced through many 
years. The last manuring this piece had was in 1837 — 
and it now produced 60^ bushels to the acre. No charge 
being made against it for manure, it appears to be profit- 
able above every other experiment. But if the account 
could be stated for a period of years for each piece of 
land at we have it for this year, I doubt not the manure 
would be found to pay fully all its costs. 

These experiments were made cl)iefiy to determine 
haw thick com should be planted — what is the most con- 
venient form to place the plants — and whether the manure 
should be rotted and applied to the surface, or plowed 
under unfermented. The conclusion that now appears 
likely to be arrived at is, that hills three feet by three feet 
apart, put in rows, so that a cultivator can be used both 
ways, is the most convenient form for cultivation, and 
that six kernels put into each hill, will m^ke the com 
thick enough. I counted, and made examinations thai 
satisfied me, that at harvest my hills averaged five stalks 
to the hill — no thinning was done, except by insects and 
accidents. That this is not too thick, is proven by ex- 
periment No. 6, where the hills were three feet by two 
feet, the product being 65^ bushels to the acre, and with 
one-half the manure that was put on No. 1, which was 
three feet by three feet apart, and the product only five 
bushels more to the acre. In fact, I believe that more 
bushels with the same manuring would have been raised 
with the hills two by three feet, than three by three feet, 
but the extra labor of planting, hoeing and harvesting^ 
.will more than counterbalance the gain. 

The labor required to plow under unfermented manure 
in any considerable quantity, is so great, and its great 
bulk compared with its value, making it so expensive to 
draw, and the fact that it is not felt until late in the sea- 
son — and that the next plowing must be deeper, in order 
to bring it all up and mix it with the soil — are great ob- 
jections to its use. That the next plowing must be deep- 
er, in order to bring up all the manure, is evident from 
the consideration that every time the soil is saturated 
with water it must sink deeper, unless it is held up by 
tome stratum that is impervious to water. If the contents 
of the bam-yard are piled up in the spring as soon as the 
frost is out, and covered with gypsum so as to prevent 
the escape of any of its gases, and turned and re -pi led at 
midsummer, and again covered with gypsum, the seeds 
of weeds will be destroyed, and the manure will be en- 
tirely rotted in time to- put on the com the next spring. 
The manure used in these experiments was but half rot- 
ted in consequence of neglecting to torn and re-pile it. 



From the decrease of the bulk, the expense of handling 
and mixing the manure with the earth, will.be so much 
lessened as fully to compensate for all the expense of 
piling and rotting it. 

The cost of tlie gypsum, too* will be but slight, as but 
little is required; merely enough to whiten the heap. 
The corn will then have its stimulus at the iime it needs 
it most; and but few weeds will spring up from the ma- 
nure. All these considerations lead me to prefer fine ma- 
nure to coarse. 

It is worthy of remark that in No. 2, where no mai^re 
was used, that the yield was 60| bushels — in No. 3, 
where 150 loads of unfermented manure were used, the 
yield was 70 bushels — a gain of 9} bushels to be ascribed 
to the manure ; in No. 4, with the like amount of unfer- 
mented manure, and 25 loads of fine manure, (he product 
was 80 bushels — a gain of lO bushels to be ascribed, 
to the fine manure — ^showing that one load of fine is 
worth more than six loads of coarse manure. While 
No. 6, which was manured with the fine only, yielded 
65^ bushels — a gain of 5\ bushels to be ascribed to the 
same amount of fine manure. Showing that one load of 
fine is worth about three and a quarter of coarse manure. 
But the land on which No. 6 was raised, was not as rich 
as Nos. 2, 3 and 4, owing to the fact that it was so situa- 
ted in the field that it had not been as highly manured io 
those years' gone by, when manure was only drawn out 
of the barn-yard <• to get rid of it.** Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 
were nearer the gate, and had been served about alike> 
and furnish the £irest test of the value of the different 
kinds of manure. 

Some of the results obtained by these experiments were 
unexpected. The highest yield is very far below the 
great crops that have been reported. I know not why a 
hundred or more bushels to the acre were not raised on 
No. 4, with manure both on top and under the furrow, 
amounting to 150 loads of coarse and 25 loads of fine to 
the acre ; and that too, along side of land that without any 
manure, yielded more than 60 bushels to the acre. 

I purpose the next year to plant all of this ground with 
corn, and carefully measure the product of each piece, 
with a view of learning the efiects of this manuring for 
the second year* Geo. Gbddes. 



AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 



We have seen several notices in our foreign papers, 
of a lecture recently delivered by Professor Johnston t>e- 
fore a convention of school-teachers and others, on the 
subject of the introduction of agricultural instruction into 
the elementary schools of Scotland. As this subject has 
of late attracted much attention in this country, a portion 
of the remarks of Prof. J., who is deservedly considered 
one of the most practical among the distinguished scien* 
tific men of the age, will be read with peculiar interest. 

In the course of his lecture. Prof. Johnston observed 
that he had previously had some doubts of the expedien- 
cy of introducing this kind of instraction into these 
schools; but after hearing, at Glasgow, the examination 
of some boys from the Irish National Schools, all hia 
scmples had been removed. 

In relation to what should be taught, the Professor re-* 
marked, that 

• « Agriculture divided itself strictly into three braneh- 
es; 1st, the culture and improvement of the soil; 2tl, the 
rearing and improvement of stock; and 3d, the use and 
improvement of agricultural implements. Now, theix 
leaching, that might be of two kinds — theoretical or prac- 
tical, or both. He would come to the consideration of 
both. He thought that in elementary schools, they might 
easily inculcate and impress on the minds of the youth 
under their care, the principles upon which the culture 
of the soil ought to be based. Of the sciences on which 
these principles depended, chemistry was the most im- 
portant, and it was necessary, therefore, before they could 
teach the young mind, that they should give a knowledge 
of so much elementar}' chemistry as to make him under- 
stand the words used by chemists. It was not enough 
that he should know such names as soda and potash — ^h^ 
sliDuld also know the dilTerence between them. They 
must not teach any one science for its own sake, but mm 
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important bmieh of national industry. They were to 
make their pupils— not chemists — ^no: botanists, but sci- 
entific farmers, for in that the public were interested and 
would support them. As to the eicperiments they would 
find it necessary to make, they were few and very simple. 
For instance, here was (he carbonate of soda in one glass 
vessel, and the carbonate of lime in another — take and pour 
spirits of salt on them, and they would observe carbonic 
acid gas arise, which extinguished a lighted taper when 
put wio the vessel. They would also perceive that the 
smoke of the extinguished taper floated on the top of the 
gas, thereby showing how much was in the vessel. This 
gas, they were aware, performed most important func- 
tions; but it was not necessary to give the boy more in- 
formation than was requisite to fix in his mind the name 
and property of the gas. Then as to phosphoric acid — 
here was a piece of phosphorus, which they would ob- 
serve, when he burned it under a glass, sent up white 
flimet; all they ha<l to do, therefore, was to tell the boy 
that those white fumes were phosphoric acid; that the 
same was in his bones, and in the food which he eats — 
and he would then easily remember what phosphoric acid 
was. If they did not happen to have phosphoras by 
them, they might use lucifer matches, which were easily 
procured, and which on friction being applied to them, 
sent up the same sort of white vapor as did the phospho- 
rus which the boy had seen burned. They could also 
connect carbonic acid with the daily life of the pupil, by 
telling him that what was produced when charcoal was 
burned, was what he breathed. He would then go and 
tell his father that this same substance which ho throws 
off from his lungs, was what the leaves of plants sucked i 
In; that plants took it to form starch, and that animals eat' 
the s'arch to forqi it. After making an% experiment to 
diow tluit liquid manure was an important substance if 
applied to plants, as it greatly promoted their growth, the 
Professor then went on to say that the more simple the 
teacher could make his experiments, the better — they 
should teach no more philosophy than was absolutely 
necessary; but at the same time, it must be stricily cor- 
rect, lie would advise them to confine themselves to 
facts, not to announce the principles. He would also 
press upon them, in endeavoring to fix fac(s on (he .boy's 
mind, to call forth all his senses — his sense of sight for 
instance. Then as to smell, ammonia might be used ; and 
for taste, common salt, alum and soda, which were per- 
fectly harmless. As to touch, sal ammoniac would be of 
use. They would observe that the little piece which he 
bad just broken off, bent; and he knew of no other sub- 
stance which a boy was likely to meet with that would 
bend in like manner. * 

As tQ the expense of making the experiments, it would 
not amount to more than five shillings a year, as the ma- 
terials could be procured at a very cheap rate. With re- 
gard to the apparatus, all that is necessary could be got 
for thirty shillings from Messrs. Grifiln of Olasglow, who 
had, at his request, prepared a set of apparatus. Then, 
as to the time it would occupy to teach the science ; why, 
that was a point on which some misapprehension might 
readily arise. The boys who attended school generally 
did so for three or four years. Now all that he asked 
was one hour a week — that was enough to learn all (hat 
was necessary to be taught on the subject; but if they 
eottid give him two hours he should like it the better, as 
then there would be time to spare. The children also 
would learn much without teaching, from seeing the ta- 
bles he had alluded to, and also from experiments. He 
4|d not wish that this one hour a week should interfere 
with the usual course of instruction, although it might 
not necessarily be new or additional time to what was 
now given to teaching. In fact, he did not wish any of 
them to teach in one particular way or another — he left 
that to themselves, merely taking the liberty of giving 
his opinion in the matter. As to the practical teaching 
of the science, that coulil be done in various ways. For 
instance, they might on a Saturday afternoon go with the 
boys to a farm in the neighborhood and describe the op- 
erations of the farmer. After telling them all about the 
rotation of crops — that a green crop followed after grain 
and so forth, the teacher might then say let us go now 
and see how the farmer works. This, he thought, might 
b« of great benefit to the scholars." 



SUMMER FALLOWS. 



If ancient usage were in all cases to be considered suf- 
ficient evidence of the propriety of a practice, the ex- 
pediency of FALLovnNG would uot now be questioned. 
The custom, if it dfd not originate with the Romans, Jt 
is certain was introduced by them wherever they exten- 
ded their conquests. The practice seems to have origi- 
nated in an idea that the land, after several years crop- 
ping, required rest, and that by remaining for one of 
more seasons without any crop being taken, its exhausted 
energies would become so far renovated that successive 
harvests might again be taken. 

In England, there are several kinds of fallows, as 
''naked fidlows,-* and '< green fallows.*' Naked fallow- 
ing, as now understood, implies the plowing and clean- 
ing of the land through one season, with a view of bet- 
ter preparing it to proituce crops. 

By green fallows, is merely meant the cultivation of 
the land in some hoed crop. In England, turneps, man- 
gel wurzel, or some other root-crop, usually constitute 
the green fkllow. The effect of the latter, is in one respect^ 
that of cleaning the land, the same as (he other kind. In 
the cultivation of the vegetables, the soil undergoes a 
thorough working, and is deeply perforated and di- 
vided By the roots; the tops and leaves thickly shade the 
ground, so that the combined effect is to pulverize the 
land and clear it from weeds and fowl growth. 

In England, the chief advantage of naked fallows, is 
thought to be for stiff clay soils, or those which have be- 
come foul* The exposure of the soil to the sun, by 
which it receives a much greater degree of heat than it 
otherwise would, is by some in that country urged as one 
of the greatest arguments in favor of the practice. The 
course there recommended, is to begin in the fall, as soon 
as the crop for tlie season is removed; first thro wiifg the 
ground into ridges in such a manner as to turn off the 
water as quickly as possible; in which state it is left for 
the action of the winter frosts. The next spring it is 
crossed plowed, and subsequently worked over as often 
as is necessary to secure the requisite degree of pulveri- 
zation and mellowness, and the entire extirpation of grass 
and weeds. 

The growth of weeds and grass — particularly couch 
grass, (Triticum reperu) — is frequently a serious obstacle 
to the cultivation of g^ain crops; and where the root- 
culture, as it is called, either from the nature of the soil^ 
or other cause, cannot be practiced, jhe only effectual re- 
medy seems to be in a well-manag^ summer fallow. One 
mode which is recommended in some cases for clearing 
lands of foul growth, and which has also been practiced 
with much advantage, is to pare offj with an implement 
called a « breast plow," about two inches of the surfiuse; 
which after being allowed to dry in the sun, is burnt in 
heaps on the ground. The operation of the fire destroy! 
all vegetable life — seeds, roots, &c.— and the heaps of 
sods are retluced to ashes ami calcined earth, which are 
spread evenly over the ground. If the soil is much fill- 
ed with couch grass, there will remain a considerable 
portion of the roots, even after two inches of (he top 
have been taken off and burnt. To eradicate these roots^ 
the next step should be to plow the land thoroughly, by 
fine, narrow furrows. If the couch roots appear very 
numerous, or the nature of the soil is not adapted to root 
crops, it will be hardly advisable to put in any crop ttU 
the ground is well cleaned. In accomplishing this, an 
Implement called a ''grubber," is found useful and effect- 
ive. It is maile something in the form of a triangular 
harrow, with long curved teeth. It has wheels to regu- 
late the depth, and handles by which it is guided. By 
the use of this implement, in connection with the plow^ 
when the ground is in a proper state of dryness, the 
couch roots are drawn to the surface, and may be raked 
together and burnt. This course constitutes an excellent 
preparation of the ground for any crop ; though it ii 
thought more beneficial for stiff clayey soils, than for 
light ones. It has been practiced some by Mr. Sothamy 
on the farm of Mr. Coming, near this city. We shall 
probably describe it more at length, and speak more /tel- 
ly of its advantages, in a future number. 

It is well to observe, that there is a wide difference 
between a propw fallow, and leavuig the land at it oft«i 
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is left under that name. Fallowinir, as often practiced in 
some sections of this country, is quite a different opera- 
tion» and we may reasonably suppose is quite different in 
its effects, from what is rccommende^l by the English au- 
thorities. Though the old idea of giving Uie land rest 
by abandoning its cultivation for a time, is now exploded 
with intelligent farmers, yet we have seen fallowing, 
(or what was called such,) practiced and defended from 
no more correct idea of its benefits. In grain-growing 
'districts, we have sometimes seen fields half covered with 
weeds, mulleins, and thistles, and on inquiring the object 
of that mode of mis-management, have been told it was 
« fallow ground," or else that it was " thrown by to 
rest." It is diificult to perceive the advantage that can 
result from a " fallow" which not only exhausts the soil 
as much as would a crop of grain, but what is worse, 
instead of cleaning the land, is actually encouraging the 
growth of every noxious plant. 

A very common practice in some sections of this coun- 
try, with those who are considered good farmers, is to 
plow tbeir grass or sod lands intended for wheat, in the 
month of May or June, and let them lie, sometimes with, 
and sometimes without harrowing, till September, or 
near the time for putting in the crop, when they are 
cross-plowed, harrowed and sowed. This is done with- 
out any particular regard to the nature of the sod turned 
down — whether a crop of clover was turned in, or it was 
the tough sod of a sheep pasture, the future course is ge- 
nerally the same. The expediency of this mode of fal- 
lowing, may well be questioned in some respects. The 
objections which have been urged against it, are, that 
whatever gases are produced by the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter turned in at the first plowing, are by 
the second plowing brought to the surface, and dissipa- 
-tedin the air; instead of remaining, as they should, to 
be taken up as food by the growing wheat Another 
objection is, if the sward is not entirely dead, bringing 
it to the surface will cause the grass to grow and inter- 
fere with the wheat. In reference to obviating these 
objections, it has been suggested that some implement 
might be used for cultivating the ground, after it was 
once well plowed, which would properly prepare it for 
the reception of the seed, without again bringing the sod 
to the surface. An excellent farmer in Ohio, lately men- 
tioned to us his intention of preparing a set of very small 
plows, to be set in a frame, and so regulated as- to work 
the furrow just deep enough to answer fhe purposes of 
seeding, and not to disturb the old sod. ' IVfr. Wiard's 
'^ plowing machine,*' or set of gang ptoirs, 'described in 
the Nov. number of the Cultivator, is in some degree 
designed to answer this purpose. 

Again, it has been suggested that sowing the ground 
designed for wheat, with some leguminous crop — as peas, 
beans, or vetches, which from the broadness of theii* 
leaves are known (o draw most of their support from the 
air, and consequently do not much exhaust the soil — 
would secure the objects of clean tilth and friablcness, 
eqiudly as well as is done by the naked fallow, and 
give the crop as so much clear gain over that mode. In 
many situations, we have no doubt a crop of peas, or 
early beans, might be taken off sufficiently early for a 
crop of wheat, ami it is well known that the effect of 
those crops is rather to ameliorate than impoverish the 
soil. 

Where land is occupied by clover, and is clear of 
weeds, plowing has been sometimes deferred till the 
time of sowing the wheat — giving the benefit of the 
growth of clover, either for pasture, or to be plowed in, 
for nearly the whole season, and obviating the necessity 

, of a summer fallow. On loamy soils, or those of not too 
heavy a nature, we think this course might be safely fol- 
lowed. Excellent crops of wheat have often been ob- 
tained by it. Of the many examples which might be 
given showing this fact, we select the following given 
on unquestionable authority. On the farm formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Woodward, of Camillus, Onondaga Co., 
([N. Y.) a field of fifteen acres in clover, was turned over 

. io the month of October and sown with wheat. This 
proved the best on the farm — averaging 35 bushels per 
acre* Another instance was on the nurm of Mr. Dicken- 

jo^ Onondaga Valley, where the wheat was sown on a 



clover sod after a single plowing, and the meaaureil yield 
from one acre was fif^r-two bushels and eight quarts; and 
on several other acres the yield would not have fallen 
much if any short of the measured one. 

It must be obvious that there is an immense difference 
in the profits of cultivation where no interval is allowed 
in the rotation, and where the ground is every third or 
fourth year unoccupied by any crop : and, excepting un- 
der particular circumstances, such as have already been 
mentioned, we see no good reason for the summer jallow. 
But, as we have remarked, there are some cases where, 
from the foulness of the ground, &c., the fidlow must be 
adopted. In conclusion, therefore, and in consideration 
of the whole matter, we caimot present a more compre- 
hensive and correct view, than by adopting the language 
of the late Rev. W. L. Rham, in that sterling work, the 
Dictionary of the Farm : — <' The advice we would im- 
press on the minds of cultivators, is — Avoid fallows, if 
you can keep your land clean; but when yon fallow* do 
it effectually. Do not spare either plows or harrows In 
dry weather." 

«« SWEET AND SOUR APPLE.*' 



I have seen apples called half sweet and half soar, a^M 
to have been produced by innoculating or grafUng toge- 
ther two half buds; but I became satisfied that tk€ ifotii^ 
^y ires natural, and not produced by such means. It ap- 
peared to me that the ridg$9 either ripened before the 
hoU&wa, and hence the former became sweeter than flie 
latter, — or else there was a defect or disease in the for- 
mer which rendered them insipid. Indeed there was a 
deadness of flavor which I have found in no other apple. 

Now if two half buds can be mad^to grow and coa- 
lesce, it is very strange that such artists only select neest 
and sour apples for a trial of their skill, when a differ- 
ence of coior, of Hze, and of earlines$, wonki be so much 
more strking and extraordinary. For instance — why 
have they not exhibited an apple which shall be on one 
side the little early juneating, and on the other the large 
fall pippin? or the yelloto harvest and the red spitzen- 
burgh? or the early bough and the late Roxbury russet? 
If they would take such kinds as should be agreed on« 
and achieve what they pretend has been done, all differ- 
ence of opinion might be terminated at once, and a great 
number of splendid apples fna««/acf«retf profitable to both 
the nurseryman and the orchardist 

Its not having been done, however, when it was quite 
as easy to do, is rather a suspicious circumstance; and it 
is not less remarkable that the color on both sides of the 
fruit which I Have seen, should differ so little; that both 
sides should be so nearly of a sizs; and that both sides 
should bte so nearly mature at the same time, not like the 
disparity between summer and winter apples. Another 
reason for doubting the reality of such manvjiicture may 
be found in the loose and careless manner in which its 
advocates have expressed their opinions. If the half of 
two Uossom buds indeed, could be made to grow together, 
we might have an apple half streef and half sour, or half 
red and half white, from those two buds, but nothing fur- 
ther; for if the grafter should take the half of two/sqf 
buds, the result would be very different. He would then 
have a stem consisting of two distinct kinds, soldered or 
cemented as it were together — but not mixed, and each 
kind occupying its own side of the tree. Hence each 
side would have its own kind of fruit, and there would 
be no partnership business between them. The idea that 
each limb would be composed of the two kinds, is altoge- 
ther preposterous. 

Such are my vfews of this matter. If I am wrong, 
however, I shall be willing to make proper acknowl- 
edgments whenever the advocates of such amalgamation 
shall exhibit the necessary proofs of their skill. 

Cayuga co. 12 mo. 15, 1844. D. T. 

TuBNEP CUTTING MACHINE.— A man by the name of 
Saul, in England, has invented a tumep cutting machine 
which may be manufactured by the farmer's own work- 
men, at a cost of from not more than $2 to $4, that wHl 
cut tumeps from two to three bushels per minutCj any 
sise that may l>e required. 
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IRRIGATION. 



Ths benefits of thoroug^h drainiDg mre baeomin; well 
tinderstooU by good farmers; but Ihe mode of improving 
crops by irrigation, or watering soils by artificial chan- 
nels, remains as yet almost unknown among them. With 
the hope of throwing some light and awakening some 
interest, we offer a few remarks on the subject. 

The chief advantages of irrigation are of course to be 
looked for on grass lands. Every farmer must have no- 
ticed the greatly increased product of meadows where 
-■Creams have paMed across them. This may be in some 
degree owing to the greater richness of the soil in those 
low places, but it is by no means the chief reason. The 
few experiments which have been made, most conclu- 
sively show that dry upland, when wateretl by such 
•Creams as may be thrown upon it, and the soil enriched 
by such matters as they deposit, is improved in fertility 
to a very high degree. A few instances of lueh benefi- 
eisi results may be mentioned. 

8. Williams of Waterloo, N. T., states that in the year 
1840, during a season of severe drouth, he admitted wa- 
ter in small gutters between the hills and rows of vegeta- 
blet in bis ^urden. <• In ten days, early potatoes grew 
4wo-tbinls in size." In fact, he had never obtained a 
l^ood crop of potatoes before. Other Tegetables were 
greatly l>enefited. 

£. Wilbur, now a resident of Macedon, N. Y., tried an 
•experiment many years ago in Yates county, as follows: 
A field of seven acres lay on each side of a small valley 
through which a stream passed. This field was so un- 
productive, that to use the owner's own expression, " H 
ms as dry and barren almost as a road.'* It was plow- 
Jq and seeded. Channels were plowed from the stream, 
io carry the water on either side to the dry portions of 
^e field. Successive furrows below, spread the water 
evenly over the surface as it escaped from the sides of 
the upper to the next below. Channels were also made 
ft-om the side ditches of a road which crossed this valley, 
4o carry the wash from them to the meadow. About a 
day's work was neeiled for the whole. And what was 
the result 7 «' The effect was such," said he, «< that it 
.|)aid me a hundred fold for the seven acres after the first 
year. It produced for several years while I owned it, 
from two and a half to three tons of hay to the acre ;'and 
the man I sold it to, told me last year that he hardly ever 
saw »uch grass— there was hardly room on the ground to 
jnake the hay after it was mowed.*^* 

E. D. Andrews, of Pitisford, N. Y., states, "In the 
hilly country of Vermont, I owned a farm, over which I 
oarrieil the water of a small stream, in artificial channels, 
more than a mile. Lands that did not yield half a ton to 
-Che acre, were thus made at once to yield two tons; by 
Which means I added to my crop six or eight tons. A 
little experience taug:ht me I could carry water where I 
had not the least suspicion it could be carried. Every 
stream that runs with any rapidity, may be used for this 
purpose. *'• 

8ome farmers in the vicinity of Philadelphia, have 
long been in the practice of irrigation, by selecting per- 
manent meadows on the sloping lands on each side of a 
stream, from which the water is diverted by channels, 
earrying it as high up the sides of the valley as the head 
of water will admit. Two tons and a half of hay are a 
•common crop on such meadows. 

In the southern portions of England, where irrigation 
Is extensively and very successfully practiced, and in a 
much moister climate than our own, the chief benefits of 
the operation appear to be the deposition of fertilizing 
natters held in solution or suspension by the water. 
Some striking illustrations of this fact are given. A gen- 
tleman who owns meadows on the banks of the stream 
which passes through Winchester, has observed the great 
euperiority of the waters below the city which have re- 
ceived the drainage of the sewers; and has also found 
that waters once used for irrigation, have their value 
greatly reduced by the deposit of the materials they con- 
tain. Ob one occasion, having long ei^yed the exclu- 
sive use of a stream, his neighbor, higher up, Imitated 
■hie exenple, and the wvter became so deteriorated, that 



he thought of disputing the right with him. Bat the 
most extraordinary instance of the excellence of thte 
mode of manuring, is furnished by the meadowf of Uie 
Earl of Moray and others near Edinburgh. The spring 
water, which supplies that city, before it flows off*, be- 
comes saturated with all the enriching matters which tbm 
city affords. Such are the wonderful effects which after 
many years, these waters have had upon the meadows^ 
tliat the grass which is cut and given green to cows, is 
mowed sometimes six timet a year; it is sold by the quar- 
ter acre and upwanls, and generally brings ttom £24 to 
JC30 per acre per annum, or from $120 to $190. A pefl 
of the Earl of Moray's meadow brought £67 per acre^ or 
about $280.t 

It is true that such are rare instances, and that the com- 
mand of such water is not very often obtained. But 
ly all water of running streams contains fertilizing 
nures. Several analyses have shown that most of then 
contain considerable portions of carbonate of lime and 
gypsum; Aeni waters especially, containmg the latter. 
Supposing then, as is often the case, that one part of gyp- 
fum is contained in every two thousand parts of river wa- 
ter, and that every square yard of dry meadow soil ab- 
sorbs only eight gallons of water, ^many soils abiot^ 
more) then more than a hundred weight and a half of 
gypsum per acre is diffused through the soil by the w«^ 
ter.| The same reasoning is equally applicable to ■•«•• 
ral other enriching materiale. 

Equal success has not always attended irrigation; sdbui 
waters are doubtless much preferable to others; and on 
the other hand, some soils are vastly more benefited thaa 
others by the same stream, from a difference of composi- 
tion. It has been found in some cases, that even heavy 
deposits from turbid streams have been of less utility, 
than the application of clear water in other cases, when 
that deposit consisted merely of sand and clay without a 
mixture of animal and vegetable substances and salts, and 
when, too, such clear water contained the latter substan- 
ces in solution. But such, are rather exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Heavy days are generally least benefited, and sand 
and porous gravels most benefited by irrigation. On the 
latter, the water finds freer passage through the soil in 
depositing its impurities 

C 




Fig 5 



Two modes of 
watering the sor- 
lace of lands am 
adopted, one for 
flat 8t nearly level 
land, and the oth- 
er for land pos- 
sessing considera- 
ble slope or steep 
acclivities. The 
annexed figure* 
(fig. 5) represents 
both these modesy 
where A B is the 
stream, and the 
side C is supposed 



to be a very gentle slope, and the side D much steeper. 
A dam is made at A, and the water carried by a main 
conductor to C, and from which it is distributed over the 
surface descending from it, by the feeders e. «. e. But it 
is important that the water should not collect nor become 
stagnant on any part; hence the main drain F is made on 
the low«r side of the flelil, and from it lesser drains g. g. 
pass upwards between the feeders, and carry off" the sur- 
plus water. But where the slope is more steep, as on the 
side D, feeders are maile as represented in the figure, the 
water escaping from the upper one to each successive 
feeder below, as indicated by the dotted lines. Sm^I 
pieces of boards placed in the lower sides of these feed- 
ers with holes bored through to admit the escape of th« 
water, is the most perfect way of distributing it over the 

surfaee. . . . ^ «_« « 

It is obvioM that irrigation is chiefly asefal on penaa- 
nent pastures and meadows; but it Baysoiisettmw be eaj- 
ployedon lands subjedled ttt regular loliCloB, i^rieh M* 
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in gxtM a short term of y«Vf. This is best efieetecl by 
plowing the land in such a manner that the feeders may 
be made upon the ridi^es at the center of each '< land/' 
Ihe dead ftirrows forming the drains for carrying off the 

surplus water. 

Fig. 6. 6, F. F. being 

the feeders^ and D. D. the drains. 

Laying out the ground, before striking the furrows, by 
of a lerel^ will greatly facilitate the work, and 

render it much more accu- 
rate and perfect. One of 
the most convenient instru- 
ments for this purpose, is 
the triangular level, repre 
sented by fig. 7. It is so 
made that the plumb line 
intersects the middle of the 
cross bar, when the extre- 
mities of the legs are pre- 
nc*7« 3isely on a level. It is 

in the following manner t — One foot of the instru- 
nent is placed at the level of the water to be drawn off, 
and the other at such a spot that the plumb will hang ex- 
actly at the middle of the cross bar; then bring round 
the other leg again to a level point as before, and so pro- 
ceed to mark off the direction of the channel across the 
field. But it is necessary that the channel should have 
some descent; this is easily given, by suffering the plum 
to fall a little from the center towards the intended fall. 
If this distance from the center be half an inch, the de- 
leent from one leg to the other will be about one inch. 
This level should be made of light but stiff spars, and 
with ten or twelve feet span; and the exact course of the 
intended feeder or drain may be conspicuously indicated 
by a peg driven into the ground at each point marked by 
the foot of the level. The general slope of the land may 
be previously determined by the two sights at the cxtre- 
meties of the cross bar. 

An objection has been brought to the practice of wa- 
tering meadows, that the grass though greatly increased 
in quantity is much inferior in quality. This is indeed 
the case, but not more so than results from increased 
growth by the use of stable manure. The slight inferi- 
ority in this respect has been found by careful and accu- 
rate experiments to be vastly overbalanced by the in- 
crease of bulk. 

Judgment must be exercised in not overdoing the busi- 
ness by suffering the water to remain on too long. Two 
or three weeks, with a short intermission, are admissible 
in dry seasons, or in autumn; but in spring, when the 
growth of the grass is rapid, much less time is snfllcient. 
The appearance of scum u|)on the grass ii regardetl as an 
indication for the immediate withdrawal of the water. 
Antumn floodings are considered as the most permanently 
beneficial, as the waters are then charged with the ani- 
mal snd vegetable matters which have accumulated du- 
ring summer. This season of the year will also be gen- 
erally found roost convenient for laying out and plowing 
the ftirrows for the channels. 

When it is remembered that mannre is spread in this 
way without the labor of drawing and shoveling->that 
the practice would probably be even more beneflQial in 
our hot and dry summers, than in the moist climate of 
Sngland — that it is in fact, not the transferring merely of 
manure (Vom one spot to another, but the actual recovery 
of an immense amount of enriching material now swept 
through rivers to the sea, — the importance of a greater 
attention to the subject must force itself at once upon the 
mind. 

Galculatino the vxlocitt or watek in channels. 

—-It often becomes a matter of some consequence, not on- 
ly in cutting channels for irrigation, but for surface drains 
in reclaiming wet lands, to know the exact amount of 
water which may be carried with a given descent in the 
stream. To enable any person to calculate this readily, 
the following rule is given, and may be readily used by 
any boy who understands common arithmetic. 

Tuasesrtalnihe msanvtlocUyifwUir in ammj or rtvtr 



flowing throvtgha straight thatinsl pf sqaal size thr&vtghiouts 
Let/ 3= the fall in one English mile in inches: 
Let d ss the hydraulic mean depth ; 
Let V =s the velocity in inches per second, then 

»=1.23Vd7 
The hydraulic mean depth is a quantity, which when 

multiplied by the perimeter of the channel in contact 
with the water, gives an area equal to the area of the 
section. 

Example : Suppose a furrow is cut 6 inches wide and 
4 inches deep, with perpendicular sides, and that it de- 
scends one inch in a rod; to find the quantity of water 
that will flow in it. It will fall 320 inches in a mile ; the 
perimeter in contact with the water will be, 6 inches on 
the bottom and four inches at each side = 14 inches; the 
area of the section will be 6 times 4 = 24, — which divi- 
ded by 14, the perimeter, gives 1.7 « the hyilraulic 
mean depth. Then by applying the above rule, 

e=1.23V320X1.7»=1.23 X 7.4»9.1 inches,the veloci- 
ty per second, or about one gall, per second, or one hogs- 
head per minute. 

In practice, considerable allowance must be made for 
rough ami imeven sides and bottom, which would tend to 
re turd the current. In larger channels, the calculation 
would be more accurate. 



FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 



The farm of Cheever New hall, Esq., in Dorchester, 
sjx miles from Boston, furnishes one of the best exam- 
ples of productive husbandry, we have any where met 
with. It consists of sixty acres, a few of which arestilf 
in wood. Several acres are taken up by the grounds < 
about the house, in garden, shrubber>', &c., and there are* 
eight or ten acres in orcharding; yet the farm supports 
twenty -five cows, one bull, four oxen, and three horses. 
All this stock is supported entirely from the farm, with 
the exception of a few oats occasionally for the carriage- 
horses, and some wheat bran for the cows. 

The soil was originally very strong and some of it 
wet. 

Soiling. — Mr. Newhall keeps his stock altogether on 
the soiling system. They are fed mostly in the bam, at 
all seasons of the year. The cows are turned out for a 
few hours in each day, when the weather will admit 
of it, and are driven for exercise to a small, shaded en- 
closure, about a quarter of a mile from the bam. They 
are perfectly healthy, and Mr. N. thinks give quite 
as much, if not more, milk, in the course of the year, 
as they would do if grazed in summer in the ordinary 
way. The cows average 420 g^allons per year, and the 
milk is sold at the turn at an average of about fourteen 
cents per gallon. 

The principal articles for feeding, in the summer sea- 
son, are rye and Indian com, cut green. The former is 
sown in the fall, and is the first thing that is fit to cut in 
the spring. It may be commenced on as soon as it is 
high enough to mow, and will continue to grow till the 
usual time that rye matures, by which time, the com, 
which is most relied on, is fit to use. Corn is the most 
productive of fodder of any crop which can be grown. 
The past season, Mr, N. kept tviniy-thres cows for sight 
wsskSy wholly from two aerss and a ha^oi com. He la. 
confident that ons aers of rich land is more than snfllcienC 
to keep a cow the year round — that is, it will afford suf- 
ficient green food in summer, and leave enough to be 
dried to keep the cow through the winter. In 1843, Mr. 
Newhall measureil a square rod, being part of a lot of 
com sown for fall and winter use, and carefully weighed 
the produce, which he found to be at the rate of more 
than thirty-tioo tons per acre. It was then carefully dried 
when it weighed 160 lbs. to the rod, or nearly thirtesm 
tons to the acre. He prefers planting in the drill mode, 
three feet apart, and uses two to three bushels of seed 
(of the southern com) per acre. Large quantities of 
carrots, potatoes, and beets are grown for winter feed- 
ing. The white carrot is the kind most cultivated— it ia 
easier raised than other sorts, and generally yields bet- . 
ter^giving from 800 to 1000 bushels per acre. Each 
cow is fed during winter, with from a peck to a half- 
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bushel of roots per day, with a little wheat bnuu in addi- 
tion to their dry fodder. 

Majuno Manubs. — Mach attention is i^iven to this 
branch of farming operations. The manure from the 
cattle and horses is pushed through scuttles into the cel- 
lar under the barn, and a layer of peat muck thrown 
over it three or four times a week. The barn-yard is so 
formed that none of the manure is wasted. Much ma- 
nare is also made from hog-s, eighteen or twenty of whichj 
are kept principally for this purpose. They are fed with 
the waste of public houses, &c., brought from Boston — 
on which food they got rery fat. The pork covers all 
the expense of keeping, leaving the manure dear gain. 
The hogs are kept with a full supply of marsh mud, peat, 
&c., which being rooted over and mixed with their ex- 
crements, becomes good manure. The pens are mostly 
under roofing. We noticed a contrivance about the sties 
which we do not rememl>er to have seen before, except 
on the farm of J. W. Haines, in Hallowell, Maine. The 
aty consists of an upper and a lower story, and the hogs 
resort to either as they find most conducive to their com- 
fort and convenience, by means of an incHtud plans, 
across which cleats are fastened to answer the purpose of 
•teps and to keep the hogs from slipping down. The up- 
per story, which is always dry, is generally used by the 
bogs for a bed'Chamber — ^their work is clone below, and in 
very hot weather, they go there to eool their bodies in 
the moist earth. 

Besides availing himself of all the means of making 
manure from his stock, Mr. Newhall has another inanu- 
faetory which is of great importance. From some large 
▼ats which have been provided at seyeral of the large 
hotels in Boston, he obtains annually about sixty hogs- 
heads of urine. The mode of using this, is to make it into 
compost with peat-muck. The muck is kept in the bam 
cellar, and the vehicle in which the urine is brought is[ 
driven into the barn, and the liquid is conducted by means 
of pipes to the muck below. Each hogshead of urine is| 
eufBcient to saturate a cord of muck, which is thus made 
-7-as experience has amply proved— of niort value than 
^he same quantity of any other manure used on the farm. 

BviLDiNOs. — All thebuildings are convenient and well 
and substantially made. The barn, (of which we hope 
to give a cut hereafter,) is one of the best we have seen. 
It is 120 feet long and 40 feet wide. The floor run« 
through the whole length, leaving the bay on one side 
and the stalls for cattle and horses on the other. The 
cattle stand on a platform raised a few inches from the 
floor, and slightly sloping backwards, and of such a length 
that the manure drops off behind it; by which means the 
cattle are kept clean and dry. Between the manger from 
which the cattle eat, and the platform on which they 
atand, is the watering-trough, which runs through all 
the stalls. Here the stock, whenever it is desired, are 
watered from a pump which is placed at one end of the 
bam. We omitted to mention, in our notice of Mr. 
French's farm last month, that his cattle are also watered 
in the same manner. 

There i« a deep cellar mider the whole bam, a portion 
of which serves for the safe-keeping and manufacture 
of manure as already described, and the remainder as a 
store-house for vegetables. The space assigned for ve- 
getables is divided into stalls or bins, arranged along one 
tide of an alley, for the convenience of taking out the 
roots. There are scuttles in the bam floor, through 
wiiich the vegetables are dropped directly from carts in • 
to the bins. The bam doors are made to slide on iron 
rails, instead of being bung on hinges. This is a plan 
wbich has prevailed considerably in Massachusetts for a 
few years past, and we think preferable to any we have 
seen. The door rests on cast-iron wheels, which ran on 
the rail. The rails are east with a small rit^ge in'the 
centre, and the wheels with a oorrespoodini^ groove. 
Thus the door keeps its exact place without any trouble, 
and rans very easily. 

Fsxcxs. — From the system pursued with his stock, 
(soiling) Mr. Newhall has need of but few interior fen- 
ces. Those required are heavy walls — ^the stones for 
which are found on the farm, and they were formerly in 
io great abundance that it was neetssary to dig them out 
before the land conUI be tilled. 



SowiKG Gbass-skko — l€t, Newhall decidedly prefers 
the fall for sowing grass-^eed. He thinks August too 
early for sowing on his farm, as there is sometimes a 
drouth after this time in the year which kills the young 
grass. He has been very tticcessful in late sowing. He 
showed us a beautiful piece of sward which was sowed 
down on the seventh of October, 1843; and the past year 
he has soivn still later. We Ihink so late sowing suc- 
ceeils belter on his gravelly soil, than it would do on 
clay land, or that which is more liable to be thrown by 
frost. 

FauiT-TEEXS.^Fruit, particularly apples and pean, 
is a considerable object on this farm. Besides having 
an abunilance for home-consumption, three hundred dol- 
lars worth were sold the past year, among which were 
eight Ixirrels of Bartlett pears, which brought fifty dol- 
lars. Mr. Newhall has a large collection of cherries^ 
plums, grapes, and the smaller fiuits. He showed us 
some of the fliiest Isabella and Catawba grapes we have 
met with in this latitude. Several of his pears are also 
very fine. We were shown specimens of Beurr6 I>iel« 
Seckel, St. Germain, Napoleon, &c., which were excel- 
lent. 

Mr. Newhall showed us a lot of pear trees imported 
from France and German^ grafted on quince stocks, and 
cultivated at the distance of only four by five feet apart. 
The trees are kept trimmed in the shape of a diatail^^ 
what is called in France the QuenouUle form — a mode 
which we are told succeeds welt with these dwarf stocks. 
The trees are brought very early to bearing,' and St Is 
said as much, and as good fruit is obtained in this way 
for a given extent of land, as by standarti planting: 
though none of the dwarf trees are as long lived as those 
grafted in their own species and cultivated io the usual 
manner. 

Remarks. — Oomment on the above facts seems scarce- 
ly necessary, yet we cannot omit to call attention to the 
great amount of products which Mr. Newhall obtains 
compared with many farms containing hundre<ls of acres 
each. Here is a farm of only sixty acres, which, besides 
affording three hundred dollars worth of^ fruit annually, 
and leaving a large portion of it for merely ornanuntiU 
grounds, supports more stock than most farms of twice 
or thrice its extent. A striking example is here furnish- 
ed of the fallacy of the idea that agriculture cannot be 
prosecuted to any extent or advantage without a largs 
farm. 



SUBSOIL PLOWING. 



Col. Shbswood, of Auburn, made use of the subsoil 
plow the past season on fifteen acres. A part of the sub* 
soiled land was planted to com, and a part sown with 
wheat in the fall. The soil was loamy, ami the subsoil 
hard clay and gravel. He used the subsoil plow of Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason. It required four oxen to draw Tf^ 
and to work to the best advantage at the depth it was run 
in this case, which was one foot. Col. Sherwood thinks 
there ought to be six oxen. The team worked over 
from an acre, to an acre and a quarter per day. The 
ground had not been plowed for thirty years. It was na- 
turally wet, so much so that in a wet time, the water 
! would stand on it to the injury of the grass. The effect 
I of the subsoiling was tp render the soil and subsciil so fri- 
able, that the water immediately found its way through^ 
and though a portion of the past season was very wet, the 
water at no time remained on or so near the surface as to 
do the least damage to the crop. That part which was 
put to corn, was first planted on the 20th of May, but the 
seea failed, and it was planted again on the last day of 
May and first day of June, and grew so vigorously that it 
got ripe as soon as other corn in the neighborhooil. Se- 
veral strips of twenty to thirty feet wide were left 
through the fieUl, not snbsoile<l. The difference in favor 
of the subsoiled portion, was very obvious In the ranker 
growth and larger size of the com on that part — it was so 
plain that it might be seen to a row. The different por- 
tions were not measured separately at harvest time. The 
effect of subsoiiiiiff oa the wheat crop, cannot be told al 
I present 
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THE CLYDESDALE HORBB (Fig. !i.t 



Amoho (hB Tarioui detcriplioni of honei pabliib«l 
Ow Cultivator, 1 bmve no rceoUectioa of haying nolicctl 
■ Jeictlplioa ot (he Clydevdale breed. Tlie above pa 
trail i> copied from Mr. Slephen'i " Book of the Farm. 

In (he Complete Oraiier they are ilcKribed ai beiag 
" Btroog, active, bartl; uimala, of th« miilille liie, re. 
maikabl)- steady, true puUeii, of tound constitution, anil 
well adapted to all the purposes of husbaoilry. They 
■re, therefore, ilesrrvedly in esteem among' the notlbi 
farmers, particularly on heavy soilsj Ihey are not, ho 
aver, so active, nor, consequently, so well adapted for 
liKhtlaDdjasthflCleavelands; neither are they so ) 
■ome. Thar are said to have been descended fr 
eroM, made by one of the Dukes of Hamilton, bet 
■ome Flemish stallions, importeil many yean ago, 
Iha Lamrluhlre mares, and they derivetbeir appellation 
from the district on [ha Clyde where (hey are chieRy 
Unod. llicy have already made (heir way into (he 
bordering eonntiee of i^glaBd, end there can be little 
doubt that, as their good qualKlea beoome more apprcci' 
Bled, (bey will yet travel still further south." 

llilg valuable breed of horses, is deserit>ed by Mr. 
Ailon as "rising from 14 to 16 bands In height: if be- 
yond that, they are generally (uihapely mongrels, and 
freatly deficient in spirit; the efficta of crossing small 
Jaded mares with overgrown atallions. They are sound, 
fleshy, well-proportioned, slrong, and heavy, without 
being loo coarse or clumsy. The head ii in due propoi 
tlon to the body; nther small than large, and not so full 
md prominent below the eyes oa some of the English 
breeds: the nostrils are wide, the eyes foil aodanimateil, 
and the eara erect. The neck is neither long nor Blen- 
der, but strong, thick and fleshy, with a good curvalure, 
■ad the mane strong and boahy. They are broad in iht 
bnaat and thick in the shoolders, the blades being nearly 
Bl high as the chine, and not so much etretcbed buii- 
ward as those of r0«d horses. The arm (apen to 1h( 
knee : the leg rather abort, bone oval and strong, but so- 
lid and clean. The boof round, of a black color, tough 
■nd firm, with (ha heels wide, and no long hair o 
legs eii;ept a tuft at the fetlocks. The body rooni 
heavy; the belly of a proportional aiie, neither small 
Bor large, and the flank fall. The back straight and 
broati, but not too long; the loin brooil and raised a lit- 
tle; hncka visible bat not prominent, and but aahort space 
between them and the ribs. The sides from the ahoul- 
dart to the hips, nearly siraifht. The thighs (hick aiid 



leeting each other so close under the [Undiment, ai to 
ave only a small groove for the (ail (O rest on. The 
tail strong, heavy to lift, and well haired." " The most 
common colors of the Clyileadale horse are black, or, mora 
frequcnQy, grey." 

This deecription combines most of the best points pe- • 
culiar to a perfect draught horse for the cart or plow; 
but it mutt be arparcot that they are not often found uni- 
ted in one animal. C. N. BeuXMT. 
Albany, Dec. b, 1344. 

NEW PUBLICATIOMS. 

ACHlctTLTDliAL BooE roB SCHOOLS We See it stated 

in our foreign papers, that " A CatecUtm qf AgricaStttrat 
Cltdmiitry and Otologti," drawn up by Prof. JoHXSTOit,. 
at (be request of (he BOlioolmaa(en of Aynhire, baa alrea- 
dy pamed (hrongh ten or twelve editions in areal Bri- 
tain. From the high terms in which we have seen it al- 
luded to, as well u from (heprsc(ical and common asnsa 
views which (he author takes of the connection of Ihesa 
seiencee with the pTBCtice of agriculture In his lectnras, 
we are rejoiced to learn that be boa prepared an adition 
of hisCalecbiam for publication in ttiis country, by ma- 
king such alleralloaa as were deeaed necessary to ail^t 
it to the uic of our achoola, and that it is Soon to be pab- 
liahed, with an latrodoclion and Notee, by our cocrasposi 
dent, Mr. J. P. Ndbtoh, who, it wUl be remembarwV 
is now pursuing his investigations in agrioaltund ohs- 
mislry, with Prof. Johnston. 

The Heid Book — The 9th vol. of this work, oooalst- 
ing of two parla of 620 page* each, has been recently Is- 
sued in England, and we have been favored by Ota. 
Vail, Esq. of Troy, with a copy of it. II isdevMadex- 
clualvely to Cows and their progeny, and eontains the- 
pedigrees of a large namt>er of animalsowned and brad 
in this coualry. We are not aware that any copies of It 
are for tote in this comtry. 

" Ohio Ccltivatok." — Mr. Batehan, whose retire- 
ment from the New Qenesee Firmer, we noticed in oar 
iasi, bai removed to Columbus, Ohio, from whence he 
has sent us his proapecHia for "The Ohio Cullivaror," 
Ihe publication of which he propoaca to commence in 
ihat city on the first of Ihia month. It will be published 
lemi-monthly, B pa^es quarto, at $1.00 a year. Succese 
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EST£RLY>S PATENT HARVESTINO H&CHTNE— (Fig. 9.) 

Thu tnarbin* it olcalated for culting (he hmli trotn ■Itmlins grtin, leaving the ktrew behind. Where gnia 
■tuida up wall, it ii wvruilcci lo cut the bevis rrom 25 acrei of wheal par <Uy— the rower ■mployed belag Urns 
boTMl, reqHiriag two men and ■ boy lo moaBge the machine. It ii claimed that from one to three bmheli more 
gnAn n nved per >crs by (he nie of thii machine, Uian ii uveil in the u>u>l way. Ai the head* of Iba gnia ua 
cut off, Ihcy are received into a large box, or " reeelrer," anil when that ii fllled, Ihe heads may be conveyed lo 
the barn, or secured in cribi — the Utter being considered preferable, u they afibnl the grain a tMlter chance to dry. 
From half an acre to an acre of wheat (acconling lo the condition of the crop,) may be cut at ■ time, without tio- 
loading the "receiver." The operation of Ihrething iamuch racililaled by this moile of culling grain — making a 
nving in this respect of from BRy to seventy-Sve per cent. It ia confidently believed that this machine is deati- 
Dcd to effect a great improvemenl in the saving of labor and exjienie ia harvesting grain, and preparing it (br mar- 
ket. By the uae of it, the farmer is enabled lo cut and lecure, at the proper time and in good order, hii wheat 
crop, with only the orilinary number of hands employed on his form, betides abolishing the severe labor and 
drudgery of harvesling in the usual mode. The machine is Dunuraclured by the patentee, Geokoe Estekli, 
Heart- Prairie, Wiiconiin, and will shortly be for sale al Chicago, and other central points in the western country. 



PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY. 

tmpnnmtnt tif Warn 
Ficidi, Ifi 
I intimated in a late paper ii 
p. 314,} that 1 would shorily gi 
valient work an answer lo ihi 
pravemenl of the kinds of land 
of this article, coiilil be aceomplisheil in the cheapcM 
-way. I now proceed to the futfllmenl of my pron ' 
Lanil is poor or rirh from variiiua causes. It ma; 
poor naturally, from boing depriveil of the accumuli 
of decomposed organized matter, by Ihe washings ofi 
Ibe overflowing of Mreams, ftc., and by its own grai 
nd porous nature, admitting the upward Altering 
spring wBler, aa is Ihe case in low gravelly bottoms. It 
may also be poor from the loo large a p<»lion of iron i 
ill eomposilion. But the moM universal cause of povei 
ty of soil, is EiHADffTloH, from over -cropping, taking 
away always, and relamingDolhingt aa was to generally 
(be praetica in old timet, and !■ too much the praclki 
DOW in all the middle fitalee. In a Tomer paper I havi 
olpresaed the opinion thai a man may par^aae and iln 
pnive a piece of this poor or worn ool lanil eheaper than 
will be the coat of removal to, and purcbaae of a piece 
of land in Ihe west, etpacially when lbs aaorilleea inei' 
dent to tuch removal are laksn into the aoMont. I ntosi 
Ikeerely believe In the truth of this propoellloi). But let 
Di proceed to the snbjed — the KOW, not (he lelty, tbl* 
Uosd should be improved. 

The lint object to be alteiuled to in the improvement 
of land, it the grubbing up and clearing olT every Ireeai ' 
' ihrab that It not wanted. Let thii be done at the begii 
ning. Allow no clumps or elualers of bathes or briars, 
or single onet either, to remain in the Held. The next 
thing it ditching and draining of all sunken and boggy 
placet, if such exist. Very often the simple plow ftiriow 
will answer, but somalimes a deep ditch miial be dug. If 
ilbe deep enough, a blind diteh should always be pref< 
red, to that yoa may cultivatt the land over the ditch, i 
also save yodr land the Inconvenience of 0))en ditch 
Having grubbed and ditehe<l, and that drained the la) 
the nexl object ia to ascertain the quality of the soil, 
parts of it. Ynu may Dnd that the low places yau hi 
ilrainpil are composed of hanl clay. Some of the up] 
or higher places may be too sandy. You will in si 
MM, employ your earU in earryiBK clay to Iha HMdy 



parts, and return with sand to Ihe clayey parts; and be 
ry liberal in your exchanges, too. You may spread 
I clay at once, or allow it to remain a winter in cart 
id heaps, and spread it in the spring. The sand may 
spreail, of course, at once. All this is merely getting 
sland ready, A carpenter builds his shop, and "gels 
t" his alulT, before he thinks of " going to work" at his 
trade. So does every other artisan or mechaatc Why 
ihould a &rmer not, also, before he goes to work to maka 
money and a living, first " get hia shop in order V' Hav- 
ing properly grubbed, drained, and mixeil Ihe soil, the 
' thing to be done is to ascertain the quality of the 
e. It most probably wants lime lo make it com- 
plete. Take a handfiil here and there Irom the whola 
Selil, say twenty handaful in all ; mix them well logeth- 
then take a handful from the whole mixture, put it 
D a shovel and heal it red bot; then take it from tha 
and let it cool; when cold, pnlve rtie it into a fine 
•der, and pour npon it good cider vinegar; diluted 
ialic acid ia beat, but vinegar. If good, will dO; if it 
ns considerably, you want no lime in the soil; if it do 
foam, you mustthcD apply lime. Nearly all the land in 
middle fitatei wauls lime, and is beneflled by its appli- 
[». If it wants no lime, then go to work ss followsi 
w in the fall with the deepest working plow you can 
aUbrd. In the spring, sow com broadcast; and at sooa 
as it it aa high as you can well him under with a good 
plow and two or three horae team, lam it under wall, 
and immediately sow oomagaia brogdcait; as boob aa 
Ihat is high enough lo turn under, turn that also with a 
deep working plow. Oenerally you may turn under tbrae 
crops in the same season. In the fall plow deeply in 
turning ihe last crop of com imder,1iarrowand seed with 
wheat. However poor your land may have been, yov- 
may be sure of a gooil crop of wheal the ensuing harvest. 
In towing the com, about three to four buafaels should be 
sown to the acre, each crop. 

ir b^ the trial above described, yon And your land re- 
quires lime, then, before the Aral plowing, apply twenty 
bushels of slaked lims to the acre, broadcast, then plow 



taking care lo sow 

way, a flral rale loi 
ftelil in Harylamt o 

terved that the onl; 






before. 



nly buthels of lime before mm in g 

ind lime all in together. In this 
ay be made out of Ihe pooreat old 
iiy where elae; anil it will be ob- 
at la in the UmingandTaluaof the 
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seed corn, except the labor. Those who cannot afibrd to 
«xpemi 80 much labor and money the first teaion, can 
extend the time over several teasons, applying say twen- 
ty or thirty bushels of lime to the acre, and turning under 
but one crop of corn each year. 

The above may be cons)<lered a brief summary of the 
whole argument; and, it seems to me, scarcely requires 
elucidation. Some may however require explanations, 
and I therefore proceed to give them. 

A clay soil requires onl)' sand to make it a good one, 
so far as constitution is concerned; a sandy soil requires 
clny to make U good. These two elements of a good 
soil generally exist on all farms; and wherever they do 
exist in separate places, they should be combined and 
mixed, (hat the whole may be matle fertile. If your land 
be too clayey, ond you have no sand on limr farm, pro- 
bably some neighbor would be glad to exchange some 
of his sand for some of yourelay, doing half the hauling, 
and thus both farms will be benefited at half the labor 
•each. Rely upon it, there is more to be obtained in the 
improvement of land by a judicious admixture of soils, 
than is generally supposed. Manuring cannot supply its 
place, however large the quantity applied; and when 
once made, the eifect Is permanent, the benefit perpetual, 
the improvement lz»tBfor€a4r. 

Low wet places are not only unproductive, but they 
are unhealthy, unseemly, and an absolute loss of all the 
land so situated. If your farm consists of one hundred 
acres, and twenty acres of it is of t^is low and wet kind, 
-you have but eighty acres of land. Therefore drain, by 
ditching this low land, make it productive, by atlding 
sand, &c.. where necessary, and you will in effect have 
added twenty acres to your farm. And in draining, take 
care to avail .yourself of the ail vantages of blind ditches. 
I do not suppose it necessary to tell you how to make 
them — the way may be found in almost all agricultural 
works, and they are very simple. A summary of tliedif- 
ferent plans may be stated as follows. Dig the trench ns 
in the usual way of making an 0|)en ditch, of the proper 
depth and capacity, to carry off the water. Then lay in 
the bottom of the ditch, stones loosely packed, so that 
water will freely pass between them, about a foot deep. 
Then lay upon these loo»e strmes, larger and flat ones, to 
Keep the earth from filling the interstices, and then re- 
turn the earth thrown out, leveling the whole surface. 
Some, instead of stone, lay in the bottom of the ditch, 
branches and limbs of trees and shrubs, and cover these 
with eartli; but such blind ditches are obviously subject 
to obstruction from the decay of the wood, and (hence 
from the caving in of the superincumbent earth. Others, 
in Europe especially, use an arching ottiUt in the ditch 
instead of stones or brush wooil; but this is too expensive 
for this country as yet. Where stones can be had, a good | 
blind ditch may be made permanently effective by their 
use; next to stone, brushwood is to bo preferred. 

It surely cannot be necessary to say a word in illustra- 
tion of the grubbing up of all useless growths of bushes, 
trees, &c. Never allow your fences to be sheltered by 
bushes or trees of any kind; they rot the timber, and you 
lose all the land they occupy. <*Head lands,*' as they 
are called, are just so much deiluctcd from your measure 
of acres. Clear out all such. If you have no other eUan 
place in your field, let the head lands and fence corners 
be clean. 



In ascertaining the precise qualKy of the soil, you ac- 
complish precisely what every other artiian does when 
he ascertains his ability to do a certain job. You find out 
what the materials you are to work upon are capable of 
producing. If in that examination, you find your mate- 
rials deficient in any one necessary ingredient — lime, for 
example — you, as other artisans would necessarily and 
instinctively do, apply lime. If you find it deficient in 
vegetable fibre, &c., you apply that substance, and if you 
find it deficient in clay or sand, as either of these pre* 
ponderate, you apply the one or the other, as the result 
of the examination shall indicate. 

Having prepared the soil for the reception of manure, 
the cheapest and most cfllcient method and material for 
supplying nutritious principles to the soil, ii the next 
matter for consideration. I believe that com sown broad- 
css(> ss above directed, la the cheapest^ most efloisnt and 



speediest fertilizer. Some, and vcr}' many, suppose (hat 
the old plan of clover laying is the best and cheapest. I 
differ with them. You can only turn under a crop of 
clover once in two years; you can by an effort turn under 
three crops of corn in one year; and I believe that each 
crop of corn will carry as much nutritious matter into the 
soil as each crop of clover can do. 

Now in this system of improvement, you have only to 
purchase the lime, if that be necessary; you can raise the 
seed corn on some jiart of the farm. AH the rest of the 
improvement is derived from labor. 

Never undertake the improvement of more land than 
you are certain you can manage. If you expend your 
funds upon too large a surface, you will be likely to lose 
the whole advantage of them. Calculate how mneh \^nd 
you can work u?«U, and confine yourself to that and no 
more. And in all your operations in agriculture, (ake 
care not to undertake too much. Suppose you can only 
work ten acres well in one year, if you undertake twen- 
ty acres, some of it will have injustice done it, and the 
result is obvious. 

Deep plowing is one of (he most efllcient agents in (he 
improvement of soils, as it is in the continuation of good 
soils. Never omit it. It may pay you scantily for a year 
or two; but it will ultimately repay you an hundred fokl. 
Witliout it there cannot be any continued successful farm- 
ing, no matter what the original soil may have been. 
Discard all shallow working plows from your farm, ex- 
cept the mere seed and cultivator plows. 

Some lanils will be benefited by 50 bushels of lime to 
the acre, and by it be renderetl sufficiently calcareous; 
others may require 100 bushels; all (his is to be found 
out only by proper experiments, as above indicated. If 
the solution of the soil foams freely in the vinegar or 
muriatic acid, it wants no lime; if but partially, it wants 
probably 50 bushels to the acre; if not at all, it may re- 
quire an hundred bushels. If it be a red clayey Boil> it 
wants more lime than if it be white or blue or yellow. 

If you have no lime, and wood ashes are at hand, yoa 
may accomplish all the objects you aim at by their appli- 
cation. As ashes are mostly composed of different kintls 
of lime, besides their more soluble potash, from 50 to 
100 bushels of ashes to the acre, applied in the same man- 
ner as directed for lime, will have the same effect as lime, 
besides giving you the advantage of the potash, the first 
year. 

Where neither lime nor ashes are to be obtained. Plas- 
ter of Paris, as it is called, may be applied to most lands 
with advantage. The action of plaster continues to be a 
subject of dispute. My opinion is, that it simply serves 
the purpose of fixing the ammonia floating in the atmos- 
phere, and that evolved from decaying animal matter^ 
and thus securing it to the uses of the soil. No matter 
what its mode of action is, however, it certainly is a ve- 
ry efllcient agent in soils generally, and in the absence of 
other still more effective agents, it should always be used, 
or at least tried. 

I have said nothing of /sncif»g> the most expensive item 
of farming, because it has nothing to do with the noaia 
object of this paper, and becs-use the cheapest fence is 
that which each locality can afford with the greatest fa- 
cility. One farmer can buiki a stone fence all around his 
farm, easier than he can a rail fence, simply because he 
has too many stones on his land, and in getting rid of them 
he hauls them to tlie line where he intends to make bis 
fence, and in the seasons when he cannot be more profit* 
ably employed, he erects the wall. In tlie absence of 
stone, and where timber is plenty, the rail fence, the post' 
and rail, &c., will of course be the cheapest fencing. I 
have no favorable opinion of hedges, except in the ab- 
solute absence of both stone and timber. They require a 
long time to grow; and in this country there is not a sin- 
gle kind of hedge plant that has succeeded satisfactorily. 
There are a few instances of good hedges being made^ 
but I will venture to say there is not one in the United 
States that can be imitated profitably as to cost, time, and 
efficiency. If nothing but live fences had ever been in 
•jse, and some inventive genius had discovered the me 
of ai^tificial fencing with rails and stone, he would have 
been considered the benefactor of his age. For myself, 
though I have traveled much, and have extended my ob- 
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wmttioni ortr AtUra of Ihs Blates of lbs Union, I biT« 
atvtr leen ■ eooil efflcisnt hnlga oeeuryini; the place of 
ordiuiiry r>rm tencei. AdJ y«t the altenlion of farmcn 
hu beta ilirecleil lu il ever since the counlry wuxKleili 
the olJeit AtncrieaD milen recommead ihem; aeedi 
were iroporleU to plant (hem icentiuy Bgo; uHlKtllheie 
eSbrti have been conlimifd 10 (he present ilay with la. 
CTSueil force each year. Anil yet there is not, so t«r ai I 
Imow, a alDgle fai^ In the Uniteil Stale! protected by 
heilge*, in all id paria, or in any considerable portion of 
them. The economical farmer, therefore, wilDook to 
some other mode of fencing (or protection ; and, ai niil 
above, that which hii land aflbrdi most plentlFully and 
moil easily of access, is the cheapest and heit for him. 

I roust not omit a few wordi more upon dtep ptoiring. 
I know It ii the general opinion that we must not plow 
■o deep as to turnup (ho "hard pan" of clay, or the 
white Envel, ftc. to. I am **ry certain (his it a very 
great popular error. It we hail a plow that wonld lorn 
Dp (he earlh two fee( deep, T tia no[ care what the sub- 
tail may be, in Ore years the f4rliU toil would be two 
feel deep. I admit, (hat generally a rery Kiuled crop 
would be produced for the first (wo or three leasona j *~ ' 
J alto asierl, that the third or fourth end all tubieqi 
ieaions, will pay not only fbr alt (he deHcienelea o( the 
flnl two or three, but an hundred fold interest. Where, 
ever a deep working plow baa l>een used, the droQthi of 
a dry season are not felt. The roou of plaals pats deep- 
ly into the earth, am) (he burning suns and parching 
winds pass over them harmleasty. The lubioil pli 
■ good thing. It enahlea the brmer to anil himsi 
moat of (he adrantagea of deep plowing without an; 
rillce of the first and second season's crop; but It 
does not turn up this subsoil — it merely loosens it, 
bling the rood (o pasi deeply. The roots, howave 
no othes advanlage in (hit deep rooting, than that of 
protection from ilroulh; they get no noariihment ii 
those depths. The protection from drouth, howerer, ii 
" an important consideration, and should always be availei 
or But I woulil seek this advantage always when 1 couli 
by the use of the deep plow, even at the saviiice of i 
portion or even all the first tiro or three crops. 

The saving o( manure is (he next, and though Ian 
here, not the least important matter for contide ration. 
E^ery thing of a vegetable or Haimal kind, useless foi 
oilier purposes, on a farm, should be gathered and sarei 
for manure. A convenient compost yard and pit should 
be provideit. The dung from (be stable*, (he weeds from 
the fieldt, the chaff and o&l stnw, cornstalks, &c., the 
kllchen waters, oantnti ef cAatnteri, and all of such 
things, should be eatl into the pit. The pit should be to 
■ibuled (bat the diainingt of urine, he. from the itablcs 
shaald past into it. A ihetl thonld be built over it (o 
protect it from rains, and the effecta of the tna't rays. 
Platter of Paris should be sown over the surface of (he 
manure pit once a week during warm weather, to catch 
and Sz the volatile ammonia thai will be continually 
paaiing off. K tnch a (hing aa a leiiora day happen, 
(which, by the way, I do not see bow a good farmer can 
ever hara even a leisure moment,) (he leaves from the 
woodi may ba profitably withered ami thrown into (he 
pl(. Twice a year, lay in April and October, the con- 
tentt of the pit thould be taken mil, thoroughly mixed 
and pileil np to digest for a week or two or even a 
moDlta. In forming the piles. If yon have any twainp 
mod or bog earth, yoa may very properly add two or 
three toads of (his lo each load of the conlenta of the pit, 
taking care to mix them well. After the pile has stood 
AtulBaient length of time, (he compost may be carried 
oal and tpread over (he land, either at a (op dressing, or 
lo be plowed in before seeiling. 

These are my views of the improvement of worn out 
ami all other land. I submit them wilh great deference 
lo the brmeraof my country. Should they disagree with 
me in any or all particulars, I trust (hey will attribute my 
errors lo at least good motives. I desire to do some good 
in my day. and (he agricultural interest is, above all olh- 
ert, (he most worthy of my eHbrls in my opinion. It cer- 
tainly bas my best affeetioua and wishes. 

QiDBOK B. SHrrH. 

.Battfaurt, JWw., IS44. 



HALL'S STUMP MACIIIHE— (Fig. 10.) 
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t, Esq.— I have the pleaaure of an- 
■gyour inquiries in relation to Hall's Slump Ma- 
.cnine, the moilel of which you have seen. 
' Mr. R. Hall'i Slump IiIachine,(o which the Slate Society 
jrecently awardeil the premium and silver medal, hat 
been used on my farm in pulling 400 or 5G0 pine stumpt 
of (he worst deicription, and I ^und its operation supe- 
rior in all respects to any machine I have used or teen. 
Mr. Hall has spent six years, and neat lea thousand 
dollars, in bringing his machine to Its preeentstate of ex- 
cellence; and certainly deserves great credit forhisper- 
, severance as well as ingenuity. 

The machine requires three men and a boy, with a 
Jsmall horse, to work il to advantage. lis cost, with all 
{the chtina, levers, Itc., it from $300 to f4O0. 

Upon aaroe of our Iwal lands in the southern counties, 
I (he Slump Machine mutt precede all agricultural imple- 
'menu but (he axe. The expense is considerable, being 
from 15 lo 25 cents per stump, but the ground is thereby 
thoroughly cleaned to any depth. The stumps are either 
made into fence or burnt : the plow and harrow do their 
work; the seed is town, and the effect is like magic; Iho 
uniightly atampt are gone, and the whole field it like a 

There are four or five different kinds of Slump Ma- 

lines now in ute in Ihls county, and some of them work 
very welli but Hairs is (he must powerful, most conve- 
iien( in the application of power, and is least likely to 
;el oul of repair. 

In conclusion, I ought (osfalothat this machine is found 
if great service in moving buildings anil sunken veucls, 
Jid in o(her similar operalions; but it it especially a* an 
\STVMU%ral inpltment, of great Importance, thai I desire 
bring il lo the notice of agriculturists through your 
ixceltent paper. Very respectfully, 

Owsgo, If. ¥., Oct. 19, 1844. Geo. J. PoMPELLr. 

REMEDY FOR THE ROT IN THE POTATOK. 

Mr. Editok — I notice in the November nuniber of th« 
Cultivator, complaints madtt about (he "rot" in potatoes. 
I was troubled with il for many years, and having (bund 
a remedy, give it for the benefit of your readers. 

The rot in potatoes commenced ia (his section of the 
country about 10 years ago; one-lhiril of a crop waa fre- 
quenlly loal by it, and oflen in the spring, hundreils of 
bushels have beeu thrown trom the cellar quite uselett. 
yeanpatl, I have uaed slaked lime, which I 
sprinkle m Iht potatoes as soon as they are cut for seed, 
id shovel (hem over in it, and plant then immediately, 
'nee I have adopted this plan, I have not lost a potatoe, 
ither in (he ground, or after they were put in the cellar; 
and such of my neightMrs as follow my example, ara 
alike fbrlunate, and in no way (rouble<l with the rot. 
When other potatoes were troabled wilh the rot — thres 
irietiet of mine were exempt from 11, vii : the " Cupa," 
Black Apple," and "Red Apple" potatoes. I ihall ba 
glad if any of your correspondents can explain why they, 
with the same treatment, were not subject lo (be rot like 
other kinds. 

I Qad It best to plant each kind of polaloes separate, 
herwise if Uie seed is mixed, a few years wilt prodnce 
quite a different kind of polatoet. . 

I bare often raiseii seed from (he polatoe balls, adopt- 
ing the mode recommended In the November number. 
The polaloc will obtain its growth in four years; but the 
second year, the best variety m.iy be selected for yield- 
li^; ami for the table. 
About leveD years since, 1 raited trma (he boll an ex- 
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cellent kind of potatoe, resembling^ very much the 
« White blue no8e>" which I call « Howards ;'' they yi^ld 
largely, and are of flne flavor, and preferred here to the 
« White blue no8e.»» 

If any of the above varieties of potatoes are wanted in 
your neighborhood, I can ship them to Boston, and if 
you will accept a barrel as sample, I will forward them 
as you may direct. Yours truly, Joseph Walton. 

Saint Andrews, New Brwumckf Nov. 20, 1844. 

Rrmabks. — ^We thank our respected correspondent for 
the above statement. The mode by which he has suc- 
ceeded in preventing the rot in his potatoes, is certainly 
worthy of a trial by our farmers. The experiment will 
cost but a trifle, and can do no harm if it should fail of 
success on our soils. A barrel of samples of such varie- 
ties as Mr. W. may deem best, will be very acceptable. 
They may be shipped to Boston in the spring, to the care 
of A. D. Phelps, 124 Washington-st. 



INDIAN CORN— NEW VARIETY— PLANTING. 



I send yon a few ears of a new variety of sweet com, 
obtained by the process detailed below: 

let year. I had a very early yellow com, bnt quite di- 
minutive in its growtb^the stalks not over 3 feet in 
height, and the ears not over 4 inches in length. Late 
in the season I planteil this in a patch of sweet or shri- 
Tcled corn, then conaiderably grown. As soon as the 
tops*or blossoms of the yellow com protruded, they were 
«ut off, in order that the early com might be impregpaated 
only by the sweet com. The result this year was yellow 
4Soni of the usual size and appearance. 

2if year. The last year's product was planted by itself, 
at a distance from all other com. The result was, a com 
growing about five feet in height, having ears 7 to 8 in- 
ches in length, with a mixture of yellow and white 
smooth corn and sweet or shriveleii com on the same 
cob— fit to eat about the middle of July. 

Zd year. 1 separated the com into two parts, the 
smooth by itself, and the shriveled by itself, and planted 
them apart, at a distance from other com. The product 
this year corresponded mostly with the com planted, on- 
ly there was a slight mixture of the shriveled upon the 
smooth com, and of tlie smooth upon the shriveled. 
The smooth was flt to eat about the middle of July, and 
the shriveled about a week later. 

4/A year. I again planted the smooth and the shriveled 
corn in separate patches. The smooth was fit to eat 18 th 
of July, and the shriveled the 24th. The height of the 
etalks averaged about five feet. The character of the two 
kinds seemed now to be permanently established. The 
smooth com produced its like, as did the shriveled. The 
latter has the disadvantage 6f being yellow, but is ear- 
lier than common sweet corn and equally palatable. The 
smooth corn h&s a mixture of white and yellow on the 
same cob. 

bth year, I separated the white and yellow smooth 
com, and planted them apart from each oth^. The re- 
sult is two distinct varieties of smooth corn — the earliest 
fit for eating l9(h of July. The white partakes very 
niach of the tenderness of sweet corn. Some portion of 
it was about a week later than the rest and grew about 
a foot higher. 

6th year. Having separated the earliest of the white 
corn from the latrst, I planted them apart, and thus pro- 
cured two distinct varieties of white smooth com — one 
flt for boiling l8th Jujy, the othcT" about a w^eek later. 
Upon the ears of the earliest variety of last year's growth, 
I noticed a few scattering kernels of white sweet corn. 
These were carefully picked out and planted this year by 
tlicnisclves. The result is a white street corn Jit for boil- 
ing ISth of JiUy, corresponding with the earliest smooth 
corn in size of stalk and ear. 

My object in instituting this experiment having been 
to obtain acorn, suitable in color and early maturity for 
marketing, I discarded the yellow varieties, closing the 
experiment in possession — 

ist. Of a white, smooth, eight rowed com, with ears 
7 to 8 inches long, approaching the common sweet corn 
in flavor, and flt for boiling 18th of July. 



2d. Of a similar com, but somewhat larger in stalk and 
ear, and a week later. 

3d. Of an eigfU-rowed eweet corn, with ears 6 to 7 in- 
ches long, and fit for boiling 18th July, (in 1844, 14th.) 

The last variety, proving to be the precise article that 
I was in pursuit of, I have for three years past kept for 
cultivation that alone. It is that which I send you. 

A word upon the proper depth of planting Indian com. 
A small patch of the early sweet com above mentioned, 
was planted last spring three inches deep. It came up 
well and grew thriftily till it was 3 or 4 inches high, but 
then came to a stand. It remained without incpeasing its 
height perceptibly, a full fortnight, while another iiatch 
of the same kind of com grew rapidly. On examining the . 
roots of the non-growing com, it was foimd that a joint 
had been formed about an inch and a half above the ker- 
nel, and that roots had sprouted out from the joint, leatt' 
ing ail below to perieh. In other words, the plant bad 
abandoned the lower roots at 3 inches depth, and formed 
a new set an inch and a half from the sur&ce. While 
the process of changing the roots was going on, the plant 
seems to have ceased to grow above the ground. The 
effect was to retard the maturity of the com about a fort- 
night; but I do not know that its size and productiveoeH 
were ultimately impaired. 

The inference which I make is, that com, to be ier%9 
should not be planted more than 1^ inch deep. 

NoTJSS DAaLiiro. 

Nnc^Haven, Ct., November 18, 1844. 

AGRiCULTURB AND RURAL ECONOHT OF THE 80Vm 

I(«leside, near Washington, Bliss., Nov. 16, 18M. 
To the Editor of the Cultivator; 

Dbar 6ib — Press of business, alone, has prevented 
my carrying out my intention of addressing you, as I 
promised in my last, on various subjects of interest to us 
here; and in particular of replying to "Mr. Camak^ call 
for aid in introducing the olive to the south. He does 
me but justice in supposing that no effort on my part, 
within my power to make, would be wanting towards 
the introduction of any plaAt that would add to the wealth 
of my adopted country. Among others I have often 
thought and spoken of the olive; but felt so much dis- 
couraged by the fact that my father-in-law, Mr. Isaac 
Dunbar of this place, has repeatedly introduced varieties 
of that plant without success, the frost desU>oying them, 
that I entirely overlooked the extract in Kenrick s work. 
Since reading Mr. Camak's article, I am resolved to 
make an effort to procure the Nikita olive and give it a 
fair trial here. The difficulties, however, which a pri- 
vate individual has to contend with in such an effort* are 
very great. In my own case, the only course I can pur- 
sue, is to request my correspondents in Paris to make ev- 
ery exertion to procure some plants for me. If some 
few others would do the same, we might, some one of 
us, ultimately succeed. I have long ceased to expect 
that the General Govemment will give any such aid to 
the farming interest. 

That every effort should be made by the south, to in- 
troduce other staple crops than cotton, is very certain. 
The over-production is so great that prices cannot im- 
prove; at present prices this tronblesome crop cannot be 
grown with profit — in fact not without loss— and the on* 
ly possible means of lessening this over-production, is to 
induce the cotton planter to turn his attention to ami employ 
a portion of his force in other crops, or in auxiliary 
branches of economical husbanihy, if even these pay no 
better than cotton does now. Here it is that a Slate Ag- 
ricultural Society and farm, liberally supported by the 
state, would give proof of their value. Those experi- 
ments in the introduction of new staple crops cimld be 
tried there, which cannot well be done by individuals to 
any extent, with justice to themselves. Any planter can 
however, ariera few years, carry on upon his plantation 
many practices of economical good manage ment^^to 
some of which I will presently advert. 

I prepared a series of resolutions some weeks ago» 
which t intended submitting to our Ag. Society at ilsbn- 
siness meeting after our last Fair. But so great was the 
political excitement at this time, that I regret to aajr a 
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•nfllcieiit Dtunber of the memban diil not attead oo that 
day to form a qtiomm. At another bosineas meeting 
will be held about the time your January number will 
have reached U9, when I intend bringinff the matter for- 
want, I will give you these proposed resolutions here : 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of this society, that 
the present ruinously low price of cotton, arises almost 
wholly from inordinate over-production. 

<< That a committee be appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the farmers of the cotton-growing region ; set- 
ting forth the absolute necessity that exists for an entire 
change in the system of fhrming pursued among us, so 
as to lessen the quantity of cotton produced — to employ 
a considerable proportion of the labor of our slaves in 
the production of other staples; and of all the supplies 
necessary for the plantation which can be so produced, 
if not with profit, at least withont loss. 

<« That they shall include, in their address, all the in- 
formation they can procure as to the staple crops which 
nay be so introduced; with short notices of the system 
of culture necessary for each ; cost of production com- 
pared with cotton, &c. 

** That the use of cotton bagging, in baling, be partic- 
idarly considered; information acquired as to the cost, in 
plantation labor, of its manuCscture; strength requisite, 
Jtc. ; and the particular grounds that may exist for ob- 
jections, if any there be, to its use. 

''That they also inquire, whether the establishment 
of cotton factories generally within the cotton growing 
states, would not have the eAcct of counteracting the 
combinations which are formed in the fbreign markets 
to keep down the prices of the staple. — Whether, such a 
demand for provisions may not thus be created at home, 
as 10 render their production at least as profitable as that 
of cotton, and thus divert a considerable portion of the 
labor now employed in the over-production of the latter 
— And if, in the Judgment of the committee, manufacto- 
ries within the cotton region would produce these results, 
what measures can be best adopted to encourage their in- 
troduction. 

«« That they shall submit their address and report at the 
next regular meeting of this society.'* 

In all enlightened governments, but our own, agricul- 
ture receives powerful aid and support; not so much by 
means of protective duties and imposts, as by the wise 
measures taken for its relief when in any manner op- 
pressed. Witness, in Great Britain, the frequent appoint- 
menis of committees of the House of Commons, to ex- 
amine into the causes of results the most trivial when 
compared with that now in question, and with power to 
call before them for information, individual and docu- 
mentary evidence from every part of the country. A.1- 
though we in this country, have no such powerful aid 
given us, we might do much good by such a plan as tliis 
here proposed. 

Some weeks ago, I Had some inquiries made of me by 
a gentleman in Natchez, who informed me that he was 
one of a company formed with the view of shortly erect- 
ing an oil mill there; chiefly with a view to the making 
of castor oil. I assured him, at once, that the bean can 
be grown with profit by the planter; and promised to 
^row, next year, an acre or so, each, of the castor oil 
bean, sunflower, and Ben6; also to tiy the Madia sattva, 
of which I have a small quantity of seed. I know that 
all these plants will do well h6re. In Illinois large 
quantities of the Palma Chrisli beah are grown, and the 
manufacture of castor oil is carried on with much profit. 
The farmers, there, so far as my recollection goes, found 
the bean a very remunerative crop. I neither remember 
the average yield per acre, nor the usual price, but have 
taken measures for refreshing my memory. Can you aid 
me? If you have files of the ^Chicago) Union Ag. and 
Prairie Farmer, I think you will there find all the infor- 
mation wanted. It grows spontatoeously along our road 
side, producing, I think, quite as good crops as those I 
have seen in Illinois. I have a variety of it in my gar- 
den of extraordinary and productive growth. A plant of 
it> which made its appearance in one of the bonlers, a 
volunteer, quite late in this present season, has attaineil 
A large growth. At five feet from the ground the stem 
U 15 inches in circumference; there it throws out three 



branches the tops of which are 17 feet from the ground^ 
and spread to a diameter of 12 or 14 feet. Where the 
branches spring out, a spike of seeds has been ripe this 
three months; and now at the top of each of the three 
branches is a very heavily laden spike, the seeds in 
which are not quite ripe; though they certainly would 
have been had the seed been planted sufllciently early. 
The beans of this variety are very large. I find on trial 
that they weigh an average of six grains each. The 
stem ami leaf-stems have a reddish tinge; the plant al- 
together forming quite a .handsome tree. Last winter 
was so mild with us here that plants of this variety stood 
uninjured, and in the spring threw out multitudes of 
flower spikes. I am perfectly aware that a plant of such 
gigantic growth would be illy adapted to field culture* 
as a crop in rich land; I mention it merely as a proof 
that there is nothing uncongenial in our climate to the 
growth of the Palma Christi ; and because I think tlMt 
this sort would do well as an aftercrop, say on oat stub- 
ble; and would then have abundance of time to ripea ill 
seed. 

The Bend grows vigorously, and produces an abua- 
dance of seed; so, I am told, does the Madia sativa, al- 
though I have no knowledge of it myself; the sunflower 
I know will do well — all of these yield a very large pro- 
portion of valuable oil. 

I have grown a small crop of Havanna tobaceo thli 
season, which is said to be of fine quality by thoso who 
profess to l>e judges. When properly cured and made 
into cigan a better opinion can be formed. I cut thie 
three times, and each cutting was good; if planted early* 
and a handful of cotton seed or some other equally por- 
table and effective manure hoed in round the plants at the 
second cutting, I have no doubt but four cuttings 
could be had each season — the two last of course of in- 
ferior tobacco. 

The gentleman before spoken of, Mr. Isaac Dunbar, 
has for many years made his own wine. That which he 
exhibited at our last Fair was pronounced decidedly su- 
perior to any be has before shown. I think it was tlio 
best native wine I have ever met with. Mr. D. has a 
vineyard of sufllcient extent to make a few barrels of 
wine, and leave enough of g^rapes to give even his ne- 
groes a (air share. His favorite grape is the Herbemont 
Madeira — as being perfectly hardy and requiring but lit.* 
tie attention. At our summer Fair, this season, one gen- 
tleman exhibited seven varieties of grapes, principally 
European sorts. The variety that does best with us, is 
one known as the Jack grap9. What it is I can only 
guess at. The vine is of a vigorous, healthy habit; 
young wood having a reddish tinge, resembling the cigar 
box and Norton's seedling: the bunches quite large abd 
shouldered; the berries, which are entirely without pulp, 
are of sizes var}'ing from that of an eighty-to-the-pound 
rifle bullet, to that of ordinary sized buckshot; juice a 
rich claret color and very abundant; the flavor fine, with 
a delicious admixture of sweet and sour; and forming 
altogether, when fully ripe, a most delicious table grape. 
If Mr. Camq^ will inform me by letter or otherwise, 
how to forward to him, I will have much pleasure in 
sending a couple of plants, that he may test this fine fruit 
in his region. 

Wlien I have again leisure, I may have somewhat to 
say on the cultivation of the vine, through yours or some 
other journal. I will only now add, that sx$e9sie§ deep 
planting will assuredly prove injurious. Moderately 
deep planting, however, fAe soil being of a proporiionaU 
depth, is by all means advisable. With you in the north, 
even as far south as Cincinnati and Nashville, and in the 
colder districts of Europe, the vine is trained low that it 
may benefit by the reflection of the sun's rays from the 
earth ; while here, and even in latitmles north of us, to 
avoid this, and to secure the full benefit of the shade af- 
forded by its own foliage, and all the air possible, the 
vine requires to be trained high^-over a ten or twelve 
feet arbor, if possible. 

I must pass over the subject of << new staple crops," on 
which a lengthy series of papera might be written. In- 
digo has been successfully and profitably grown here—* 
the sole objection to it being the dlfllculty of making 
sale of the entire crop without havmg to seek for a mer 
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ket. Madder^ I am confident, would find iU most con- 
genial climate and soil here. It is a native of a southern 
clime, and requires just such a warm, light soil as we can 
here furnish it with. 

Bread, meat and clothing, every cotton plantation $houid 
and can furnish for its own consumption, and even for 
sale, and yet grow as much cotton as should be grown. 
In fact, there is not a doubt, but if such a system could 
be generally introduced, cotton would again command a 
remunerative price. Other items should be included — 
comforts insteail of blankets; leather for shoes and har- 
ness; tobacco for the negroes; bagging made at home^ 
of cotton; hay grown for stock and for sale; all the 
mules and horses needed, raised at home; a flock of 
iheep kept, sufiicient not only to clothe the negroes, but 
to aflford a considerable return for wool and mutton ; but- 
ter made for sale, the buttermilk being decideilly more 
wholesome for the negroes, young and old, than sweet 
milk, especially in summer, and any tidy old woman can 
easily nudce more in the dairy than in die field ; and ma- 
ny other ways in which hands can be employed to at least 
M great advantage and profit as in the cotton crop — with 
the very great additional advantage of thereby lessening 
the ruinous over-production of that staple. 

I haTe*already written you, thus far, a most egotistical 
letter; too much so; and yet I do not see how I can so 
well sustain my assertion, as to the practicability of this 
change in our system of farming, as by giving my own 
experience. True, this experience has not been great — 
but it has this advantage, that though but of three years 
standing, it has been acquired in the face of serious dif- 
ficulties. I had ever}' thing to buy but corn — ^and even 
some little of that. So, with your leave, I viili^ontinue 
as I have begun^ and give you a little more of £go/ — 
premising, that in good and economical management, I 
am far, far behind many of the planters of this region, as 

yet- 

Corn can be grown here quite as well as in New-York, 
notwithstanding the opinion of that enliQMened southern 
gentleman, who made such wonderful discoveries relative 
to the climate of the south — see tiie garbled edition of 
Johnson's Farmers' Encyclopedia. I am now offering 
2,000 bu. of com fur sale, being my surplus of this year*s 
crop, over the requisite supply for that plantation. 
Wheat, also, will do well at least two seasons in three; 
if we had a sort sufficiently early to ripen before exces- 
sive warm weather, I do not believe this crop would be 
any more subject to failure than with you. The " Val- 
paraiso,*' of which I received a small quantity of seed 
through the Patent office, was entirely destroyed, this 
year, by rust. It tillered well, and the heads when com- 
ing in bloom, were very large. I mean to secure a sup- 
ply of all of Mr. Harmon's sorts against another season. 
Egyptian or winter oats do remarkably well. They are 
•own in September or October, and afibrd capital pasture 
all winter, and a fine yield of grain, ripe early in May. 
Forty bushels is spoken of as a good, lair crop ; one bu- 
shel sown produced me twenty. I prefer this grain to 
rye. It commamls readily from sixty cents to a dollar, 
according to the supply. My pea crops, with the glean- 
ings of the sweet potatoo lots, will fatten my hogs this 
year — a trifling quantity of com may be needed. Of 
sweet potatoes, tumeps, Irish potatoes, white beans, rice, 
hay, fodder, pindars, &c., I have hitherto found no diffi- 
culty in growing in abunilance. ' 

Cattle, unless where the range is extensive and gooct, 
or where the planter has formed good Bermuda pastures, 
I do not consider profitable stock here — at all events, by 
no means as much so as sheep, hogs or mules. To raise 
one's own meat, requires a good deal of care and atten- 
tion — but it can be done profitably and advantageously on 
any cotton plantation. A little over two years ago, I 
commenced operations with eight thorough bred Berk- 
shire sows, as many goo<i common ones, and two or 
three fine boars, of ditTcrent lamilies of Berkshires, in- 
cluding imported Newberry. This fall I will kill a fair 
supply of meat, and offer some thirty or forty fine young, 
in-pig sows for sale, being unwilling to kill them while 
they are so much needed in the south. I offer them at 
leu than the price of a barrel of pork each— $10. I lof t, 
last spring, over one hundred pigs and shoats of a disease 



in the throat, caused, I beliere, by their eating young 
cuckle-bur plants. Such, too, is the opinion of my over- 
seer who hail charge of them — Mr. Hamilton — a very In- 
telligent, observing man. When turned out of the field 
where these grew, the hogs ceased dying and got well-- 
when put back there they became sick again, and many 
died off". In addition to this, I have lost, in spite of ev- 
ery precaution, a gpood many through my own and my 
neighbors' negroes — no matter how much meat they may 
get, both salt and fresh, the negroes have a particular 
liking for fresh pig, killed and cooked on the sly, a* 
school-boys say. All this, however, can be prevented. 
And even supposing that from ten good sows, one hand 
devoting his entire time and attention to them and their 
produce, 50 hogs of 200 lbs. each can be killed per an* 
num, that hand is doing a fourfold better business than at 
growing cotton. Moreover, the hogs being during the 
picking season in the pea field, the services of the hand 
can be had at that time, when they are most valuable. 
I think I can have two hands supply the slaughter pen 
with three hundred fine fat hogs, each year, and attend 
to the breeding and stock hogs also. I feeil much cot- 
ton seed, thoroughly cooked, and a small proportion of 
meal, with salt and ashes added, and occasionally pump- 
kins and tumeps, boileil with it— and with decided eco- 
nomy and advantage. For sheep, as I have often assert- 
ed, this is the finest country I have ever seen, and I 
think myself tolerably good authority in the matter. 
This, however, may very &ir1y form the subject of a 
separate article. 

Clothing — this too, requires time and attention; but 
there is nothing else needed to enable any force of ne- 
groes to manufacture the material for their own clothing, 
vith profit to their owners. During winter the women 
cannot be so well employed in anj' way as in spinning up 
the wool — particularly where a carding machine is ac- 
cessible. One woman, keeping a spinning machine and 
a loom going all the year, would spin the warp and 
weave the cloth for a very large place. Those spinning 
machines are a great convenience — they spin six threacte 
at a time— the gin saws taking the cotton from the seed 
— the brush placing it on the cards when ginned, where 
it is carded, and then spun direct from the cards, all at 
one operation. Mine was made by Pearce & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and cost $130. We have now^ in Natchez, a 
very excellent manufactory establishetl, and now in the 
hands of a most energetic business man — Mr. Mc Allister^ 
of the firm of McAllister & Watson — who Is proving 
that such a concern will succeed in the south, afibrd a 
profit to the manufacturer, and be a great source of con- 
venience and economy to the planter. Linsey, jeans, all 
kinds of cotton goods, including bagging and sacking, 
bale rope and twine, &c. &c. Also &iirn>g4md carding 
wool at so much per poimd. Mr. McA. began by pledg- 
ing himself that he would manufacture for the planter, 
from his own cotton and wool, fabrics of any kind to 
cost him, at least, tio more than he could buy it for of 
northern manufacture, allowing a fair price for the raw 
material. The cotton bagging, made for Mr. Isaac Don- 
bar, out of most indiffSerent cotton, worth perhaps one 
or two cents per pound, is a very superior article— bet- 
ter, in the opinion of many, than tie hemp article. I 
have little doubt that the cotton shipped from Nalehes 
will be, half of it, put up next year in bagging of eottoi^— 
if the planters consult their own interest they will do to. 
U all the cotton made in the Union was packed in thia 
material, we would have the crop lessened or consumption 
increased rather, to the amount of 22,500,000 poimds, or 
56,250 bales— being five yards of bagging, weighing 9 
pounds, for two and a half millions of bales. Bale rope 
and twine would swell the amount to over 70,000 bales. 

Mrs. A. is just finishing off* a lot of over 50 double 
and single comforts for the negroes, in place of blankets, 
which cost an average of about $1.12 each — not count- 
ing the labor of making, which in fact may be so mlich 
wet weather time of the women's labor saved, and it is 
well repaid in the difference in the cost ^of blankets. 
Had we not made comforts, I would have requireil over 
45 pairs of blankets — ilifference, to pay for the making 
of the comforts, at least $120. This has been our first 
experiment in comforts, though some planters here hare 
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used them for many yean. The uae of comforts has oth- 
er advantai^es — see the extra consamption of cotton — 
then the women are all taught to sew better than they 
usually do. • i 

Many other items of economical management of the 
plantation might be mentioned^ each of sufficient impor- 
tance for a separate article; but I must now close, with 
the hope (hat erery planter who has the good of (he 
south at heart, and who is desirous of lessening the over- 
production of our main staple, will never cease to act, to 
talk and to write with that object in view, until public 
attention is drawn effectually to it. 

Yours, &c. Thomas Affleck. 



INDIAN CORN AND POTATOES. 



Salt DestrucHce to th$ Grub and Wire Worm — Diseatsd 

Potatoes, 

LxTTHKR TucKEB, EsQ. — Evcry experiment which is 
made by the farmer, whether successful or otherwise, 
should be published for the benefit of the community. 
Among the enemies of the corn crop, especially on sward 
land, the grub and wire worm are pre-eminent. Many 
expedients have been tried for their destruction, some 
of which have proved useful, and others have entirely 
failed. 

I had about three acres of sward land which had been 
in grass for several years, which I plowed in the spring 
for corn. On turning the sod under, I found the worms 
in great numbers, and fearful that my crop would be se- 
riously injured by them, I sought for a preventive of 
their ravages. After it was plowed, I sowed broadcast 
about one and a half bushels of fine salt to the acre, and 
harrowed and rolled the land. My seed was prepared by 
soaking in. warm water for about eighteen hours — ^and I 
dissolved two ounces of sal ammoniac, and put in the wa- 
ter, in which about a bushel of seed was prepared. The 
com was planted the two succeeding days after the salt 
was sown. The seed germiuated very quick, the plants 
remarkably vigorous, and grew very luxuriantly. Not a 
single hill during the season, was found injured by the 
worms, although multitudes of ihem were in the ground. 
A neighbor, who occupied a field near mine, and who 
planted his seed in the ordinary way, lost at least one- 
third of his field by the worms. 

I have no doubt my corn was much benefited by the 
sal ammoniac, in bringing it forward rapidly, but I have 
supposed that its preservation from the ravages of the 
worms, resulted from the application of the salt. The 
crop was an unusually good one, and ripened very early. 
The soil was a gravelly loam. 

In a field near by the one in which the corn was plant- 
ed, I had three acres o$ potatoes. This was sward 
ground, but rather a sandy soil, Avith a clay subsoil. The 
land was manured with a good top dressing of barn-yard 
manure, previous to plowing. I planted five varieties 
of potatoes. The Perfectionists or Kelseyitea, the seed 
of which I procured of Dr. II. Wendell of Albany, two 
years since, and which has proved a very, valuable as 
well as prolific variety. The Pink Eyes, Silver Lake 
or Cbenangoes, Black Ohio potatoe, and the Rohan. 
. The seed was cut, and the potatoes planted in hills 
about three feet apart. The potatoes came up well, and 
for a time advanced as rapidly as could be desired. The 
carl or ntst, made its appearance when the potatoes were 
about half grown, and the crop from that cause was very 
seriously ir^red. The Pink Eyes, Silver Lake and 
Black pot«.toe, were also aflfected by the disease, which 
has prevailed so extensively this and the last season, and 
the crop from that cause diminished full one-third. The 
Kelseyites and the Rohans escaped the disease. In look- 
ing over an agricultural work, containing experiments in 
agriculture, made in Ireland, under (he direction of the 
Dublin Society in 1773, I find that the eurl existed at that 
time in Ireland. The remedy there recommended, is 
change of seed every year, and planting vhoU potatoes. It 
is there said to have been successful. 

In the field of com alluded to, I planted four rows of 
potatoes, same kind of seed as the other. These grew 
finely, were not injured by the eurJ, nor were they dis>[ 
«ased. Their growth and yield equal to the most faror- 



cd seasons. What was the cauie of this difference 7 Had 
the salt any injluenee upon the potatoes, and were they 
benefited by it ? 

The fact is interesting; and I give it in hopes it may 
lead to further investigation, and perhaps to some useful 
result. Yours, B. P. Johnsok. 

Rome, N, K., Dec, 7, 1844. 



PREPARATION AND USE OP CHARCOAL. 



Age and business both thickening upon me, I had cea- 
sed to write on agricultural subjects; but as I am called 
on, I come forth, willingly, cheerfully. But first, one 
word to my son Levi, and others of my sons. Whenev- 
er you may write me again, bo assured I shall answer, 
but remember what I told you long ago, «it is hard work 
for an old man to gather fruit from a tree with so much 
brush about it." 

In the winter and spring of 1S42, I made and applied 
several thousand bushels of coal, mostly combineil with 
the covering of earth and ashes of the pits; not doubt- 
ing that coal, lying on or about the surface of the earth, 
absorbs ammouia in dry weather, and gives it to the 
earth in wet weather. I would not have it finer than the 
ends of my fingers, and unavoidably down to dust; for it 
is evident that in proportion to the pulverization, so are 
the pores destroyed. Towardi the close of my opera- 
tions, my preparation of the coal was to burn two or three 
pits on the same ground, mixing and casting back the 
same earth and coal for covering; by which, and a little 
extra labor with a shovel or hoe, the coal wa^ pulverized 
to my liking. As to the effect of the pure coal which I 
pulverized and cast into my cattle yard, I cannot speak, 
as no teat was attempted, but never expect to do the like 
again; for why should I use coal for securing my already 
acquired capital, when straw or leaves would answer the 
same purpose. Better use the coal broadcast to extract 
and secure capital from the universal fund. Remember 
that in my operations, the coal, the covering earth, 
(which is always filled with valuable salts,) and the ash- 
es, were mixed together. This compound was carted out 
and cast on land in wheat, corn land, oat land, meadow 
and pasture grounds. The effect on wheat and com, ap- 
parent and decisive, say improvement 15 to 20 per cent; 
both wheat and corn land inclined to white clay. Effect 
on oat»not visible; land, white clay. Effect on mea- 
dow very evident, the grass being lifted thereby from 5 
to 6 inches on both dry and wet land. The grass con- 
sisted of a mixture of greensward, alias Kentucky blue 
grass, and red clover. 

The pasture ground operated on, was the top of a high 
poor ridge, which has ever since been closely grazed. 
On this, white clover and other permanent natural grafls<. 
es are now about half as thick as I could desire, and sup* 
pose that in two more years, the ground will be well 
sodded. Be it known that this hill is so situated that it 
would improve without the coal, &c., but I attribute 
about one-half the improvement to this source. 

The earth from a coal pit I would estimate at the out- 
set, to at least as much as the coal ; but as the coal is a 
permanent actor and reactor, it may ultimately perhaps 
be worth 100 per cent, or even 1,000 per cent more than 
the earth. 

My manner of spreading this manure, is by casting it 
from the cart in such quantity as to blacken the earth 
handsomely, and for obvious reasons aln^ays keeping the 
cart on the wind side. 

If Liebig-s theory as to the action of coal be right, then 
it must act profitably on all lands wanting manure, except 
such as are continually wet; but on Clay grounds, when 
plowed down, it has the additional virtue of opening the 
pores. If then the coal be used as manure separately, I 
would plow it into clay grounds; and if burnt earth and 
ashes be used separately, I would cast these on sandy 
grounds. 

He who spreads manure of any kind, but especially 
coal, has this fund out at interest. It behooves us then to 
inquire what fund in labor or money we can aflbrd to in- 
vest in this way. Let us suppose an acre of ground with- 
out improvement, capable of yielding 20 bushels of eom; 
which com is worth S8 ; suppose $5 worth of eoal* kc,. 
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ipread on the acre, by which the crop is increased only 
124 per cent, thus creating an annual iocome of $9, how 
now stands the case. If you live on the premises twenty 
years you pocket for one acre a profit of $15 — ten acres, 
$150— one hundred acres, $1500. My son, 12^ per cent 
profit above a living, will by and by make you rich, and 
whether this be in meal T>r malt, no difference. And re- 
member moreover, the additional value of your lands, 
and the sweat you have saved by the difference in culti- 
vating bard and poor groumt, and that which is impro- 
ved. 

I would say to A. J. P. that coal and all other vegeta- 
ble matter, must in time become earth ; but I wish my 
coal to remain coal as long as possible ; for I would val- 
ue the ammonia which tlie coal may furnish, much more 
than the carbon which it would furnish by its decompo- 
sition. This winter I intend again to make and spread 
several thousand bushels of coal. But after all this, I 
doubt whether it is advisable for my son Levi to do so 
likewise; for if his lands arc by nature black and porous 
enough, it contains already enough charcoal, or that 
which is its equivalent. But let me not discourage you, 
if this be the quality of your lands. I tell you what you 
can do; just burn your wood, not so much for the coal 
as for the burnt earth and ashes; and I will warrant the 
application equally as valuable on such lands, as on that 
which is sandy. To bum a large quantity of earth, and 
produce a large quantify of ashes, with a given quantity 
of wood, you will let the air more copiously in at the 
bottom of the pit, keep a goodly quantity of earth pack- 
ed on, and burn the greater leAgth of time. For agri- 
cultural purposes, it is best to open a coal pit while rain 
or snow is falling; or if water be convenient, this can be 
cast on the coal, by which it is broken or pulverized. 

Za. Drummond. 

Amherst Co., Va., Dec, 1844. 



AGRICULTURE in MEXICO--CORN STALK SUGAR. 



The following extract from " Prescott^s Conquest of 
Mexico," (vol 1, p. 1340 recently published in the city 
of New-York, may be interesting to the readers of the 
Cultivator : 

** Agriculture in Mexico was in the same advanced state 
aa the other arts of social life. In few countries indeed, 
has it been more respected. It was closely inteiwoven 
with the civil and religious institutions of the nation. 
There were peculiar deities to preside over it; the 
names of the months and of the religieus festivals had 
more or less reference to it. The public taxes as we 
liave seen, were often paid In agricultural produce. All, 
except the soldiers and great nobles, even the inhabitants 
of the cities, cultivated the soil. The work was chiefly 
done by the men; the women scattering the seed, husk- 
ing the com, and taking part only in the lighter labors 
of the field. In this they presenteil an honorable contrast 
to the other tribes of the continent, who impoied the btfr- 
den of agrjculture, severe as it is in the north, on their 
women. Indeed, the sex was as tentlerly regarded by 
fbe Aztecs In this matter, ai it is in most parts of Europe 
at tl^e present day." 

*< There was no want of judgment in the management of 
their ground. When somewhat exhausted, it was per- 
uittetl to recover by lying fallow. Its extreme dryness 
was relieved by canals, with which the land was partial- 
ly irrigated ; and the same end was promoted by severe 
penalties against the destruction of the woods, wiUi which 
the country, as already noticed, was well covered before 
the conquest. Lastly, they provided for their harvests 
ample granaries, which were admitted by the conquer- 
ors to be of admirable construction. In this provision, 
we see the forecast of civilized man.'' 
' « Among the most important articles of husbandry, we 
may notice the banana, whose facility of cultivation and 
exuberant returns are so fatal to habits of sjstematic and 
hardy industry. Another celebrateil plant was the cacao, 
the fruit of which furnished the chocolate — from the 
Mexican chocokUt — now so common a beverage through- 
out Europe. The vanilla, confined to a small district of 
the sea-coasl, was used for the same purposes, of flavor- 1 
ing their food and drink, as with «•.>' j 



'' The great staple of the country, as indeed of (he 
American continent, was maize or Indian com, which 
grew freely along the valleys, and up the steep sides of 
the Cordilleras to the high level of the fable-Jond. The 
Aztecs were as curious in its preparation, and as well in- 
structed in its manifold uses, as the most expert New- 
England housewife. Its gigantic stalkf, in these equtnoc- 
tial regions, afford a saccharine matter, not found to the 
same extent in northern latitudes, and supplied the natives 
vcUh sugar lUtle inferior to that qf tJie cane iUeJf; vMch 
was not introduced among them till after the conquest,** (in 
1519.) 

In perusing Prescott's Mexico, the above facts struck 
me as remarkable. If a semi-civilized nation on the con- 
tinent of America, more than three hundred years ago, 
made sugar from the stalks of Indian com, why may not 
the more civilizeil races of the present day in North 
America, with the aid of art and science, do the same 7 
There is no doubt that it may be done; it has been done. 
Rut we have yet to try experiments, to improve the pro- 
cess, and not only to render it practicable, but profitable. 
As maize was, in the time of Montezuma, the great stapU 
of the American continent, so it continues at the present 
day in its northern portion. Every State and Territory 
in these U. 8. raise it in abundance. In Mr. Ellsworth's re- 
port to Congress of the crop of Indian com, for the year 184!^ 
i: is estimated at 441,829,246 bushels. This great stajda 
will increase with the rapid increase of our population; 
and the question will arise, how shall we dispose of our 
surplus 7 We can export but small portions to other 
countries, and must therefore create a market at home, 
or diminish its cultivation. How we can provide a home 
market to consume the superabundant crop, applicable to 
all parts of the country, it is difficult to determine. If 
maize continues to be as extensively planted as hereto- 
fore, it will become as it were a valueless drug, unless 
we cut a part of the crop when fullest of sap, and con- 
vert the expressed juice into sugar. This change of cul- 
tivation may not be advisable in all parts of the country. 
The experiments (hat have been made, show that it can 
be done, but in which of the States it can be most advan- 
tageously adopted, remains to be decided by other expe- 
riments. I feel satisfied that before long, we shall see 
and consume corn stalk sugar in abundance. I remember 
when maple sugar could only be obtained of the blackest 
and coarsest kind, such as was strained through the dirty 
blankets of the aborigines, and sold in small cakes or 
birch baskets as a rarity. At the late Fair of the Stato 
Society at Poughkeepsie, I saw beautiful specimens of 
refined maple sugar, and even rock candy, which bad ne- 
ver before been made from the sap of the maple tree. 
The march of improvement is onward, and we shall eeo 
sugar from maize gradually introduced, as the process of 
granulation and refinement is improved, as has been tho 
case with maple sugar. 

It is encouraging to the husbandmen of our country to 
know that there was a time when cotton, and wool, and 
silk, and sugar firom the cane, were not raised In the Uni- 
ted States^ while they are now firmly established. Maple 
sugar was always made in small quantity, but of late 
years, a large amount is manufactureid, and refined equal 
to the best of imported sugar. So will com ilalk sugar 
be gradually improved and introduced. In some coun*- 
tries, sugar is a mere luxury, but with most of the people 
of the United States, it is a necessary article of consump- 
tion. In addition to the sugar imported, there was made- 
in the country in 1842, (as by Mr. Ellsworth's report,) 
142,445,199 lbs. Every State in the Union except Dela- 
ware, makes sugar; the southern States, from the sugar 
cane, and the northern and western States from the ma- 
ple, (Acer saccharinum.) To supply the place of foreign 
sugar, let us persevere, until the manufacture of sugar 
from maize shall repder it unnecessary to import the ar- 
ticle. RiCHMONlD. 

Oakland Farm, Stolen Island. Nov. 25, 1844. 



Labf.ling Seeds.— The Southern Cultivator ftirnishes 
a good hint to seedsmen, at all events a valuable one fot 
purchasers — that it would be better to put upon them tho 
date of the year in which they were raised, instead of tho 
usual <' IVarrantcd fresh.** 
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STONE-BOAT OR SLEI>—(Fiff. 11.) 

Thx accompanying figure represents a simple but very 
useful implement, which no farmer should be without. 
It is nothing new, except the tongue. I am induced to 
present it to the public, by seeing its usefulness tested in 
smoothing down roads previous to freezing. If each 
path master (or road superrisor) would procure one and 
go 07er his district, just before freezing up, it would con- 
fer a greater public benefit than the same amount of la- 
bor bestowed in any other way, by making a smooth 
sleigh track through the winter. I have represented it 
with saddles or bolsters for drawing logs, which can be 
taken off when it is wanted for any other use. They are 
used by the sawyers in this region to draw logs into the 
mill fi'om remote parts of the yard. Large saw logs are 
easily loaded, and more easily removed in this than in 
any other way, even on bare ground. If the farmer is 
obliged to convey any thing over the roads, when tlicy 
are partially frozen, this will di*aw more easily than any 
thing else; and instead of being like the wagon, detri- 
mental to the road, is actually beneficial. 

It is made of two or more plank, according to their 
width. They may be sawn in a sawqiill, by cutting part 
one way, and then reversing the ends of the log and saw- 
ing the other. The tongue is attached by means of cye» 
passing through the fore part, secured by nuts; these are 
easily taken off when wanted for summer use in drawing 
stone. Jason Smith. 

7V«> N' Y,y 1844. 
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Lectures on the Applicittion qf Chemistry and Geol4>gy to 
Agriculture. By Jas. F. W. Johnston— Part 4th, 8 
TO. pp. 135. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 

This valaable work, as it was issued from the press 
of this conntiy, has been noticed in preceding pages of 
the GultiTator. But when w^e called tlie attention of tlie 
agricultural community to the two volumes published in 
the city of New-York by Wiley & Putnam, the fourth 
part was still wanting. We now have that fourth part 
given to the public by tlie same publishers, and it com- 
pletes the trork, and when t&e several parts are put to- 
gether it will form one octavo volume of 620 pages. 

If the first, second, and third parts were valuable and in- 
teresting, the concluding fourth part u still more so. To 
the ftu-mers of New-York, who feed stock to make butter 
and cheese, the twentieth lecture, On MUk and Us Pro- 
duetSf is worth more than any heretofore published work 
OB these subjects. It contains, in a condensed form, un- 
der distinct heads, all that is desirable to be known in re- 
lation to butter and cheese as made in Europe. And al- 
though it may not be practicable in this country, to fol- 
low all the directions given in this lecture, yet the skill- 
ful agriculturist will find much information by which he 
may be benefited. To those who make cheese for ex- 
port to England, the various methods of preparing it in 
that country will give him hints calculated to make it 
suitable to the taste of his customers. 

On another occasion we stated in the Cultivator, the 
necessity of having pure salt to make good butter. John- 
ston in the above mentioned lecture corroborates our for- 
mer expressed opinion by the following remarks : 

** The salt should be as pure as possible, as free, at 
least, from lime and magnesia as it can be obtained, 
since these substances are apt to give it a bitter or other 
disagreeable taste. It is easy, however, to purify the 
common salt of the shops from these impurities, by 
pouring a couple of quarts of boiling water upon a stone 
or two of salt, stirring the whole well about, now and 
tbe% Ibr a couple of hours, and afterwards straining it 
Ihrongh a clean cloth. The water which runs through 



is a saturated solution of salt, and contains all the impa- 
rities, but may be used for common culinary purposes, , 
or may be mixed with the food of the cattle. The salt 
which remains on the cloth is free from the soluble salts 
of lime and magnesia, and may be hung up in the cloth 
:ill it is dry enough to be used for mixing with the but- 
ter or with cheese." (p. 565.) 

Johnston^ work comes to us in the form of Lectures 
as they were delivered to a class of farmers in England. 
They were published in parts as the lecturer gave them 
!o the press after delivery. The fourth now before us 
completes the series, and contains three lectures, being 
the 19lh, 20th, and 2lst of the entire course. These 
three treat respectively— Cy the Produce of the Soil — 0/ 
MUk and its Products^Of the feeding of Animals and the 
purposes served by the Food* Each of these lectures is a 
treasure to the farmer. They are published in a small 
octavo volume by themselves, by Wiley & Putnam, 
(Broadway, New- York, price 31 cents.) The entire se- 
ries of twenty -one lectures may also be obtained of them 
and other booksellers, in a handsomely bound volume of 
620 pages for one dollar and fifly cents. The work is 
the most valuable of any of the late publications on ag- 
ribulture. We do not mean by this commemlation to 
depreciate the labors of X«iebig. He pointed out many 
new chemical facts applicable to the improvement of ag- 
riculture, (some of which however were more theoreti- 
cal than practical,) and he led the way for Johnston and 
others to profit by his labors, and render them practically 
I useful. Johnston has done so in an eminent degree, and 
jhis work is a pearl to all practical farmers. 
I In the commencement of (he 21st and last lecture he 
treats of the substances of which the parts of animals 
{Consist, viz: tlie muscles, the fat, the bones, hair, horn, 
wool, &c. He then in the second section asks — IVhenu 
does the body obtain these substances? Are they contained 
in the food? And continues — 

" Whence does the body derive all the Rubstances of 
which its several |)arts consist?'' 

<< The answer to Uiis question appears at first sight to 
be easy. They must be obtained from the food. Bat 
when the inquiry i« further considered, a reply to it is 
not so readily given. 

« It is true, indeed, tliat the organic part of the food 
contains carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen — the 
elements of which the organic parts of the body are com- 
posed. The inorganic matter also which exists in the 
food contains the lime, the magnesia, the potash, the so- 
da, the sulphur, the phosphoinis, and the iron which ex- 
ist in the inorganic parts of the animal body— M> that the 
question seems already resolved. The body obtains 
from the food all the elements of which it consists, and 
if these be not present in the food, the body of the ani- 
mal cannot be properly built up and supported. 

" But to the chemist and physiologist the more impor- 
tant part of the question still remains. In what state do 
these elements enter into the body? Are the substances of 
which the food consists decompqsed after they are taken 
into the stomach? Are their parts first torn asunder and 
then reunited in a different way, so as to form the chem- 
ical compounds of which the muscles, bones and blooil 
consist? Are the vital powers bonnd to labor, as it were 
for the existence and support of the body? Do they 
compound or build op, out of their ultimate elements, the 
various substances of which the body is composed — or 
do they obtain these substances ready prepared from the 
vegetable food on which animals in general are fed? 
The answer which recent chemical researches give to 
this second question, forms one of the most beautiful con- 
tributions which have been made to animal physiology 
in our time. 

« We have seen that the flour of wheat snd other cul- 
tivated grains consists in part of gluten, of albumen, or 
of casein. These substances all contain nitrogen, and are 
identical in constitution with each other, and with the 
Abrine of which the muscles of animals chiefly consist. 
The subslanoe of the muscles exists ready formed, there- 
fore, in the food which the animal eats. The hibor of 
the stomach is in consequence restricted to that of merely 
selecting these substances from the food and dispatching 
Ithtffl to the HTeral parts of the body, where they are 
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required. The plant compounds and prepares the mate- 
rials of the muscles — the stomach only picks out the 
bricks, as it were, from the other building materials^ and 
sends (hem forward to be placed where they happen to 
be wan(ed.» (p. 589.) 

Here we ftnd the author of these lectures agreeing 
with Dumas and Boussingault in a work recently pub- 
lished in this country by the title of '< The Balance of Or- 
ganic Nature," — ^but these opinions were also entertained 
by Liebig. 

The animal frame receives a portion of its substance 
from the atmosphere, and expels carbon from the lungs. 
On the subject of respiration Johnston observes (p. 594) 
as follows : 

'( But for what purpose essential to life do animals re- 
spire/ If the starch and sugar ^as previously stated) be 
so necessary to feed the respiration — the breathing itself 
must be of vital importance to the living animal. 

" Some doubts still exist upon this point. It is gene- 
rally believeil, however, that carbon is consumed or giv- 
en otr from the lungs for the purpose of sustaining the 
heat of the living boily. When starch, or sugar, or gum, 
are burned in the open air, they are changed into ci^- 
bonfc acid and water, and at the same time produce much 
heat. It is supposed that in the boily the same change — 
the con version of starch and sugar into carbonic acid and 
water — taking place, heat must in like manner be pro- 
duced. A slow combustion, in short, is supposed to be 
going on in the interior of the animal — the heat of the 
body being greater, in proportion to the quantity of car- 
bon. c acid giVen otf from the lungs. In favor of this 
view many 3'i'ong reasons have been advanced, but there 
are al< j objections against it of considerable weight 
which cannot as yet be satisfactorily removed." 

« Were we to adopt this opinion in regard to the main 
purt^oscj serveil by respiration as the (me one, it would 
aflbrd a ver>' distinct reason for (he large amount of sfarch 
existing in all our cultivated crops. Respiration, accor- 
ding to this view, i^ necossaiy to supply heat to the ani- 
mal, and thin respiration is most simply and easily fed b) 
the starch confiiined in the vegetable food, llie life and 
labors of the plant again minister to the life and labors 
of the animal.*' ^ 

That an'mal heat was derived from respiration was 
long since pointed out by Lavoisier in France, and Priest- 
ley in England, but they were not so certain as to the 
manner of its production. 

** By the separation of carbonic acid (says our author, 
p. 596, note) which may be given off by the lungs — of 

water, which may or may not remain in the system 

and of a portion of oxygen which may be used up in va- 
rious ways in the blooil, the starch or sugar of the food 
may be converted into fat. 

«That in some such way tliese foibstances may be 
changed into the lat of animals, was lirst insisted upon and 
explained by Liebig, and it is probable, as I have said in 
the text, that in cases of emergencj fat is really formed 
in the animal bo<ly froih such kinds of food. But when 
Liebig put forth his views on this subject, it was not 
known thai vegetable substances naturally coutainevl so 
large a proportion of fat as has since been found in them. 
The necessity for the constant production or formation 
of fat in the body itself, therefore, i« not now so appa- 
rent, and (he soundest opinion, accrrding to our present 
knowledge, seems to be that, while the vegetable food 
usually supplies all the fat ready formed which the ani- 
mal requires, yet that a conversion of a certain part of 
the starch, -gum, sugar, and even of the cellular fibre 
of the food, into fat, way take place, when all the wants 
of the body are not Jipplieil by the fat which the food 
naturally contains. Of course this opinion applies only 
to animals in perfect health. In certain diseasetl states 
of the bo«Iy a larger and more constant production of fat 
from the foo<l may take place, as appears to bo (he case 
in animals which no diminution of food seems to pre- 
vent from laying on fat." 

In the seventh section of the 21st lecture (p. 500) 
Johnston affirms that the health of the animal can be sus- 
tained only by a mixed food. ]!Yom this summary we 
may learn a valuable lenoo in diq»eiMiD|^ food to ani- 



mals, and (he Graham philosophers may read a lesson 
that will teach them how to live. 

« From what I have already stated, you see that the 
vegetable food eaten by a full grown animal for the pur- 
pose of keeping up its condition, should contain: 

<' 1st. Starch or iugar^ to supply the carbon given off in 
respiration. • 

«2d. Fat or fatty oU, to supply the fatty matter which 
e^Lists more or less abundantly in the bodies of all ani- 
mals. 

«3d. QltUen and fibrin, to make up for the Bataral 
waste of the muscles and cartilage. 

« 4th. Earthy pho$phat€8, to supply what is removed 
from the bones of the full grown animal by the daily 
waste, and — 

^ «5th. Saline ««^ancMf-«iilphate8 and chlorides — Co 
replace what is daily rejected in the excretions. 

*' Hence the food upon which any animal can be fed 
with the hope of maintaining it in a healthy state moat 
be a mixed food. Starch or sugar alone, or pure fibrin 
or gelatine alone, will not sustain the animal body, be- 
cause these substances do not contain what is neeessary 
to bujid up all its parts, or to supply what is daily given 
off during respiration and in the excretions. The skillftil 
feeder, therefore, will not attempt to maintain his stock 
on any kind of food which does not contain a sufficient 
supply of every one of the kinds of matter which the ho- 
tly requires." 

There is much in these three lectures to interest the 
scholar, the man of leisure, or even the taborious farmer^ 
who may reatl, and read again, and advantageously ap- 
propriate the information therein contained, as well as ia 
the preceding parta before published. We will conclude 
our remarks on Johnston by giving his concluding sum- 
mary, which, to those who have not reatl his work, will 
explain its nature and contents. 

** § 18. Concluding section." (p. 519.) 

" I have now brought the subject of these lectures to a 
close. I have gone over the whole ground which in the 
outset I proposed to tread. It is the first time, I believe, 
that much of it has been trodden by scientific men, and 
( have endeavored in every part of our journey to lay be- 
fore you, as clearly as I could, every thing we knew of 
the country we paned over, in so far as it had a practical 
bearing, or was likely to be susceptible hereafter of a 
practical application. 

" In the first Part, I directed your attention to the or- 
ganic portion of plants^^-showed you of what substanees 
it consisteil— on what kind of organic food plants live— 
and by what chemical changes the peculiar organic com- 
pounds of which they consist, are formed out of the or- 
ganic food on which they live. ' 

" In the second Part, I expfained in a similar way, the 
nature, composition, and origin of the inorganic portion 
of plants. I dwelt also, upon the nature, origin and na- 
tural differences which exist among the soils on whioh 
our crops are grown, and from which ^he inorganic con- 
stituents of planU are altogether derived. This led me 
to explain the connection which exists l>etween agricul- 
ture and geology, and the kind of light which this inte- 
resting science is fitted to throw upon the means of prao- 
tically improving. the soil. 

« In the third Part, I dwelt upon the various means 
which may be adopted for increasing the general pro- 
ductiveness of the land — whether these means be of a 
mechahical or chemical nature. The whole doctrine of 
manures was here discussed, and many suggestions offer- 
ed to your notice, which have already led to interesting' 
practical resulto. 

" In the fourth Part, I have explained the chemical 
composition of the several kinds of vegetable produce 
which are usually raised for footl — showed upon what 
constituents their nutritive values depend-^and how soil, 
climate and manure, affect their composition and their 
value as food. 'The nature and composition of milk ant! 
ita products, butter and cheese — ^the theory of their ma- 
nufacture, and the circumstances upon which their res- 
pective quantities and qualities depend — and lastly the 
way in which food acta upon and supports the animal bo- 
dy, and how the value of the manures they make is de- 
pendent upon the purpose for whiob the aaimal i« fed^* 
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these subjects haTe also been considered and discussed in 
this fourth Part. 

** In discussing new topics I hare had occasion to bring 
before you many new views. This, however, I have not 
done lightly or without consideration, and I feel it to 
have been one of the greatest advantages which have at- 
tended the periodical form in which these lectures have 
been brought before the public, that it has allowed me 
leisure to think, to inquire, and to make experiments in 
regard to points upon which it was difficult at first to 
throw any satisfactory light. It is gratifying to me to 
know that the general diffusion which these lectures have 
obtained, has already done som^ service to the agricul- 
ture of the country." 

That country is England, and if the husbandmen of 
New-York, or other i>art8 of the Uniteil States, should 
purchase and read and study Johnston*s Lectures, they 
would be amply compensated, as believes their friend 
am! fellow countryman, 

Naoemhtr 12, 1844. A Practical Farmer. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM>-No. I. 



Ik tliis great slate there are not far from eleven mil- 
lions of acres under cultivation. In working these lands 
there is a vast amount of labor — I will not attempt to say 
how much — annually expended. As a practical question, 
and one of great moment, allow me to inquire: On what 
does the productive value of all this laud and labor main- 
ly depend? 

For agricultural purposes, land without labor isvalue- 
les9. This is demonstrated by the utter worth lessness of 
the products of the one thousand millions of acres in our 
national domain. Labor, then, is the one thing valuable. 
But the question still returns : Wherein consists the value 
of agricultural labor? Is it in the mechanical power of 
human bone and muscle; or in the intelligence of the di- 
recting mind? If in the former, as many seem to believe^ 
then the labor of an ox is worth more than that of seven 
intelligent men. But with no mind to direct if, what is 
the strength of a thousand oxen, or of- ten thousand de- 
mented persons* worth? This is a practical question, af- 
fecting the intrinsic value of labor, which every one, 
whether he have labor to sell, or to purchase, should stu- 
dy and understand. 

There are at least a million of persons constantly em- 
ployed in rural pursuits in the empire state. If all this 
honest toil can be made far more productive than it now 
is, and hence, be far better rewardcil^wlio will M>mplain? 
Probably no human being. The value of this rural in- 
dustry, we have seen, is justly measured by the profes- 
sional knowledge of those that direct, either wisely, or 
wMcistly, all its operations. To increase largely the 
amount of this professional knowledge, and cheapen its 
cost to every practical farmer in New- York, there should 
be somewhere in the state a well conducted Experimen- 
tal Farm, in connection with an Agricultural School. 

Agriculture is essentially an experimental science. Its 
experiments and complicated details require much skUl 
to decide accurately the value of any system of farming 
imder dilTerent circumstances. That great improvements 
have been made, and that greater still may be achieved, 
no one ian doubt who has investig^ated the subject. 
Every practical agriculturist knows that a single grain of 
wheat will often send up ten or more stems, and that each 
stem or stalk will bear an ear containing 100 or more 
seeds. This gives a yield of 1000 fold. Twenty -five 
hundred kernels of good wheat, and more of com, have 
been harvested from one of either. 

By planting wheat with a drilling machine that drops 
one seed in a place, and at a proper uniform distance 
asunder, that the air may circulate freely through the 
whole field, and by supplying each plant with all the in- 
gredients in a soluble condition at its roots, necessary to 
build up its entire structure, it is believed by some that 
100 bushels may be profitably grown on an acre. The 
raw materials required by nature to elaborate 100 bush- 
els of wheat are not expensive. An experimental farm 
is needed to demonstrate practically from what sources 
these ingredients can be obtained at the smallest expense: 
and how they should be combined so that every plant 



may have its productive power developed to the fullest 
extent, and yet the farmer lose not one particle of (he 
raw material not transformed into grain. 

A moment's reflection will convince any one that in the 
production of any organic being, not a particle of matter 
is created. £ver>' farmer knows that the leanness or fat- 
ness of his domestic animals, and cultivated plants, de- 
pends, mainly, on the scarcity or abundance of their 
food. To prepare this food for all our plants and ani- 
mals, and to work it up without loss, and to the best pos- 
sible advantage, isa stiidy of great practical importance. 
The manufacture of breadstuff, provisions, wool, cotton, 
flax and herap, from certain raw materials, which God 
has provided most abundantly in the air, in water and in 
the soil, must ever be regarded as. the most important 
bnusehes of human industry. There are, however, mil- 
lions of competitors in the manuiactui'e of all these arti- 
cles; and it is saying no more than the truth to remark 
that their numbers and their zeal are alike increasing 
with astonishing rapiilily. Believe it who may, the time 
is close at hand when the entire profits of agricultural la- 
bor will depend on one's knowledge of the unerring 
laws of nature, his working in unison therewith, and 
never in opixisition thereto. 

Look at tliat locomotive. A knowledge of the 
laws of nature enables a man to make a little hot wa- 
ter and steam, draw a load for 200 horses, and travel at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour. Tell me, gentle reader, 
have the laws of nature nothing to do with the fertilizing 
!of the earth? Have we nothing to learn in relation to the 
! multiplication of plants and animals? 

I Exclusive of a small portion of earthy matter, all 
I plants and all animals arc nothing more than consolida- 
ted AIR. 

Four simple aeriform bodies, cai'bon, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen— the two latter being water — ^makeup 
the whole catalogue of organic life, including man him- 
self. Thanks to infinite benevolence, the air is full of 
bread, of meat, of clothing, and of fire ! All gratitude 
is due to that Creator, who has made it impracticable for 
any selfish mortal to claim an exclusive title to any por- 
tion of the ever moving atmosphere, or to the rain and 
sunshine of heaven. The whole earth too, is full of 
silica, alumina, lime, potash, soda, magnesia, and the 
other minerals which enter into the composition of 
plants, and of animals. With all these materials fur- 
nished to our hands, with mental powers that derive 
their highest pleasure and dignity, from the investigation 
of the works of Providence, what is gold, what are 
deeded acres, to that knowledge whicli renders a ration- 
al being so nearly independent for every physical and 
intellectual comfort, if it do not also give him a higher, 
stronger hope of something better beyond the grave? 

The fact is worthy of consideration that scientific, ex- 
perimental farming has added more to the population of 
the Island of Great Britain, within the last 44 yean, than 
it had increased during the 423 years ending with the 
close of the 18th century. This wonderful and sudden 
increase of the human family has occurred in spite of 
the wars which desolated Europe for 15 years In this cen- 
tury, till the great battle of Waterloo; and in spite of 
the tens and hundreds of thousands of native English- 
men, who have emigrated to British colonies, to dis- 
tant coasts and islands, and to foreign nations. As yet 
the prolific light of science has hardly begun to shine on 
the cultivated fields of << old England." It was but yes- 
terday that the ^governments of Europe saw'the folly and 
madness of human butchery, and wisely resolved << to 
beat their spears into pruning hooks, and their swords 
into plowshares.'' This is now done, and with the in- 
creased means for the support of our race, the human fa- 
mily are multiplying on the continent with a rapidity that 
has no parallel in the history of the world. Labor sa- 
ving machinery in a thousand forms, serves to keep mil- 
lions from mechanical pursuits. In all these operations, 
steam performs the labor of human hands. Hence, ru- 
ral industry is very cheap, and the price of all agricul^ 
lural products is constantly on tlie decline. 

Soon to be excluded from all foreign markets, with our 
vast and fertile prairies under cultivation, can tM, the far- 
mers of New-York, safely neglect to cheapen, as far as 
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pneiieable, ibe eoit of raisini^ whatever we have to 
mU7 

Many of us have sons whose condition in life ami 
standing^ in society, will depend on their ability to make 
properly by, (arming; and I will add their ability to keep 
what their honest labor shall commandi from the <* itch- 
in|f palms" of those that study to acquire, not produce, 
the good things of this world. The science of keeping 
property, as well as that of producing it by the success^ 
ful cultivation of the earth, 1 regard as a matter worthy 
to be taught in agricultural schools. Indeed, I have Umg 
eonteoded that instruction in this useful branch of know- 
ledge is too much overlooked in all our public schools 
and higher seminaries of learning. 

Notwithstanding all the improvements in the iveful 
arts, in science, and in labor saving machinery, by which 
one man performs the work of ten, the statistics of all 
civilized nations reveal the startling facts that Pauperism, 
Crime, uul Ihsanity, increase faster tlian population. It 
ii known that steam in Great Britain does the work of 
miUiooB of human beings, and yet Mr. Colman states 
on what he regards as good authority, that there are in 
ikigland and Wales a million and seventy thousand pub- 
lic paupers! In our own state the expense of supporting 
the poor last year, if I mistake not, exceeded 9700,000. 
Over $17,000 «poor accounts," or accounts for taking 
care of the poor, have just been allowed by the board 
of supervisors in Erie county: nor is this an unusual 
sum. As €k>d has given tg each person but one pair of 
hands to work and provide food for one stomach, which 
must be fed three times every day — to work, and provide 
clothing for one naked back, a shelter for one houseless 
head, and for all its physical wants in infancy, sickness, 
and olit age, it is plain that, if one person shall acquire a 
sum equal to the entire earnings of ten pairs of hands, 
some of the moulhs attached by nature to these ten pairs of 
hands may go hungry. They may lack clothing and lack 
shelter, simply because they do not know so well how to 
keep and enjoy the fruits of their own industr)', as other 
members of the society in which they live know how 
to exchange their shadows for the laboring man's sub- 
stance. 

Of what avail is it to a man that the annual proiluctof 
his labor be increased fivefold, if he despise knowledge 
and allow his joints to be treated like gudgeons running 
under water, that never receive one drop of oil i 

Fiarmers are much in the habit of changing work willi 
merchants and professional gentlemen. The exchange 
is generally made after this fashion : The man who has 
devoted his life to the study and practice of agriculture, 
gives six days of his labor for one of the merchant or 
of the dealer in law or medicine. If either of the latter 
can find employment at this rate throughout the year, he| 
may consume the entire product of one pair of hands,; 
and lay up a sum equal to the whole earnings of live til-| 
lers of the soil, f^timating the value of tin's agricnltu-* 
ral labor at $200 per hand, or at $1,000 for the five, in-; 
stead of paying $70 a year to the laboring man who cre- 
ated this property, in the shape of Interest, tlieman who| 
has acquired it, lends it to the very men that pro<luce(1 
it, and to their children after them, as a fair equivalent! 
for 100 days work eveiy year at 70 cents a day ! 1 

Let me suppose there was property sold in the year 
1820, at 150 millions of dollars, in this great state, sub-, 
ject to an Interest (less than 7 per cent) which would 
double the principle in 12 years. Call the population of 
the slate at that time 1,250,000, which is not far from the 
truth. Since 1820 the population has doubled, or it is 
now 2,500,000. Look now after the property of $150,- 
000,000 at interest. -In 1832 it was 300 millions, in 1844 
600 millions. While this dead matter, called sometimes 
gold and silver, at others something else, which can nei- 
ther move, thmk, nor do the least thing whatever, has 
increased fourfold, and ilrawn from human thought am! 
muscle 450 millions, without paying the debt, the num- 
ber of laboring hands in the state to work and pay tlie 
interest on 600 millions is only double the number which 
had to pay the interest on the original debt of 150 mil- 
lions. If the tax on labor increase twice as fast as pop- 
ulation, what but increasing poverty and crime can re- 
sult? 



I have stated the above (acta to demonstrate the reaaon 
vhyt pauperism is increasing so rapidly in the Empire 
state. In this free and civilized land we call the anmul 
service of $5,000 in gold, which needs no food nor rai- 
ment, and which will last a thousand years, worth $7 per 
cent, or $3504 To pay this, in the plenitude of our kind- 
ness to humanity, which unfortunately must be fed and 
clothed, we usually allow for labor one dollar a day. In 
England they lend gold at 3| per cent, and credit labor 
fifty cents a day. In France and Germany gold is loaned 
at 2 per cent and labor crediteil about 25 cents a day. 

The great error in all this matter is committed by the 
borrower^ not the lender, in each of these countries. No 
mauj as a general rule, is compelled to run into debt, 
when he begins in the world. If all interest on money 
were abolished, it would not prevent in the least, igno- 
rant or foolish men, from selling their labor, or its pro- 
ducts, at a price less than their value. SMncledge is the 
one thing indispensable, not less to keep, than to prodnoet^ 
the comforts of life. By trading and gambling a man 
may draw a prize } but the chances are that he will buy 
a blank. When every human intellect shall know how 
to make one pair of hands work to the best advantage; 
and also how to keep and e^joy what they produce, to 
bless himself and his own household, pauperism, crime 
and insanity will be nearly banished from the world. 
When no man can obtain wealth except by the sweat of 
his own face, over and above what he consumes, he will 
no longer cherish that morbid « love of money" which 
the Bible denounces as "the root of all evil." The 
equality of condition, which would result from every 
man*s keeping the fruit of his labor or a fair equivalent, 
would remove the exciting cause of much of the pride, 
envy, extravagance, idleness, vice and disease, which 
now afflict those that needlenly violate the laws of their 
being. If our Maker designed that one rational being 
should consume the entire products of three hands, and 
another live on the products of one hand, would he not 
have given three hands to the body which needed their 
mechanical service, and only one hand to the body which 
required the labor of one only ? 

BvffalOy Nov, 27, 1844. D. Lee. 



INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF IRON IN SOILS. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — ^Much has been said and written, 
not only on the source whence plants derive their sub- 
stance, but on their ability (instinctive ?) to select their 
appropriate food and to reject all other. 

I think there are some faetSy which go to show that 
plants are not much more intelligent than animals in this 
respect. We have lately had statements in relation to 
the etTects of common salt on fruit trees, good or bad ac- 
cording to quantity or other circumstances, and in one 
instance it has been averred that the salt went into and 
destroyed the flavor of the fruit. 

I have about two acres on one side of my farm, lying 
about two feet below the general level, which, when first 
cultivated, had a dark brown, and what was thought an 
extremely rich appearance. But, alas, nothing valuable 
would grow on it. I satisfied myself that the sandy loan> 
contained large quantities of iron, (perhaps sulphuret of 
iron or pyiiles.) Alost of this I have thrown iftto ridg- 
es, and drained it as well as the position admits, and sup- 
plied it pretty liberally with quick lime. It has prp- 
duced a gooil crop of oats and peas, and the clover on it 
looks well. 

Now for a facts which I think is a proof (hat plants ab- 
sorb hy their spongioles or rootlets, substances which 
are not only poisonous, but which they can neither re- 
ject nor expel. My cornfield had a small coraer project 
into this low plat, which had not been limed. Until ihe 
plants were some inches high, no difference was observ- 
ed; but then it began to falter, and soon the leaves were 
beautifully striped with various shades, from a crimson 
to a corboo or reddish brown' color. In another spot, 
some ro<U distant, in the midst of a healthy growth, was 
a patch of about a square rod, in which the appearance 
was the same. On this, the plants never exceeded 12 or 
15 inches in height. On examining the roofs, they were 
found corrodeil and eaten off in all directions, and thou- 
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of little lateral rootlets thrown out to be corrodeil 
in their tarn, and so on till death decided the strug^g^Ie. 
Perhaps I shall be told the coloring^ matter in the leaves 
was not oxyd of iron. I have not said it was, and as I 
did not analyze it, I shall not so affirm; but I have no 
more doubt in my mind that some compound of that 
metal was the cause of bolh the color and death of the 
roots, than I should have with any proof short of posi- 
tive. 

My wish is to make this subject, not only one to sti- 
mulate investigation, but, as I know many hundred pie- 
ces of such soil, to advise those who have it, to apply 
quick lime in autumn, and mix it to a moderate depth 
with the soil in the spring. Yours truly, 

J9brridg»,vi!0cky Afe., Niw. 25, 1844. James Bates. 



SUGAR CANE— ITS CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 



Ms. L. Tucker — The plants we cut and matlay in 
beds, during the autumn, usually in October, previous to 
the sugar making season, and before the canes are ii^jured 
by frosts. Often the unripe tops, which would other- 
wise be thrown away, are winrowed for plants. The 
best plant cane we usually save for plants; because they 
are the easiest put up, and the quickest planted; for time 
and saving of labor are money. Besides, by planting 
the whole stalk, it grows more vigorously than the toj>s, 
especially in a dry season. 
After ihe sugar making season Is over, which usually 

I is about the first of January, we prepare our lanil, de- 
signed for cane, by plowing and harrowing, breaking it 
from four to eight inches deep : the siiflfer the land, the 
deeper the plowing is necessary to protect it from drouth. 
Thus prepared, the ground is laid off in rows, with a two 
horse plow, about 6 feet apart, (some plant as close as 
four feet.) In these furrows, a double mould board 
plow, with one horse, is run; in ortler to clear the fur- 
rows of Jumps and sods, and also to deepen and widen 
the furrows; as it is necessary to put the planis several 
inches below the surface; otherwise the cane would re- 
quire too much hilling, especially the second and third 
(years. 

- The plants are now taken from these mats, and the 
leaves stripped off, placed in carts, carried and tipped out 
on the prepared land, and laid lengthwise in the furrows. 
We plant three canes side by side, or triple; some say 
one and a half is sufficient. The closer the rows, the les« 
each would require. We now pass along with a cane 
knife, and cut the cane in pieces, say from two to three 
feet in length, in order that the canes may lay more lev- 
el, and because more eyes will vegetate. Being thus 
placeil, they are covered with a plow to the depth re- 
quired, from one to three inches; over which, a light 
harrow may be passe<l. Many prefer to cover with the 
hoe. Soon as the freezes are over in February, the cane 
is plowed; running the bar each side the cane, and 
throwing the furrows from it; the cane, beginning to 
come up, is scraped, (so called) ; if covered too deep, 
the earth is taken off, usually with a hoe, sometimes 
with a harrow or other machine, ami cleaned from grass 
and weeds. In a few weeks it is again plowed and 
hoed, and ag^in when necessary, a little earth put to it 
when required. 

The cane by April or May has come up thick in the 
rows, but usually not so thick but that the stalks, when 
about a foot and a half or two feet high, send out many 
new stools or shoots from the bottom of the stalk; and 

' if they come out early, grow and mature equal to the 
main stalk. It is usual to give it three or four workings 
and in the last to hill the cane three or four inches, and 
sufficiently high to protect the lower eyes on the stalks 
from freezing during the winter. Those eyes ve- 
getate next season, and proiluce nearly equal to the first 
season, on fresh land, and so again the third year, and 
often longer. Cane is injure<l by hilling before the stools 
are sufficiently high ; and should receive the last work- 
ing soon after it is about three feet high ; in order to afford 
more time for ripening. After this period, say in June, 
it grows very rapidly; the joints begin to appear, and 
the lower joints begin to ripen, to sweeten ; and by the 
middle of October usually rip:n from two 4o four feel 



from the bottom, and continue to ripen about a Joint, 
or six inches, a week, till they are cut for the mill; or 
till the freeze comes; or till they are cut to winrow, in 
order to secure them from an anticipated freeze. About 
the middle of October we commence making sugar. 
Each hand takes a row, first cuts the tops of the stalks off 
just below the green leaves, and drops them on the ground 
or lays them in winrow, if designed for plants; then, 
with the knife, (the blade of which is about 18 inches In 
length and two inches in breadth),the dry leaves are strip- 
ped from the stalks, anil the cane is cut close to the 
ground, the left hand at the same time has hold of the 
canes thus cut, and places them in small heaps, eonve- 
nient for loading into carts, drawn by horses, mules, or 
oxen. Other hands load the cane, and it is hauted to the 
mill. 

The cane fields are all ditcheil, usually every acre in 
width, with cross ditches about every five acres. No 
water is allowed to remain on the surface. The cnlti* 
vation is as simple as that of bitK>m com, and the young 
shoot (ar more vigorous. 

Cane stalks usually grow from 6 to 9 feet high. The 
leaves shoot up two or three feet higher. Cane ripens in 
favorable seasons within 12 or 18 inches of the top. You 
will perceive we plant one-third of our cane land or crop 
yearly ; two-thirds coming from the rattoons. 

New Riper, La,, Aug, l§44. S. Tillotson. 



POTATO OiaONS. 



From some remarks upon this species of onion, in the 
October numbec of the « Cultivator," it seems that far- 
mers generally are not much acquainted with it. A brief 
descri]ition of its qualities and the mode of cultivating it, 
may therefore be acceptable to some of }'our readers. 

Its mode of propagation is peculiar. A large onion, 
set in the ground early in spring, breaks into several 
(5 to 15) separate onions, which grow in a cluster of three 
or four good sized bulbs at the bottom, and a number of 
small ones lying on the top. These last vary in size from 
tl^at of a nutmeg to that of a small hen's egg. The small 
ones are the seed for the next year's crop. The smallest 
will grow into very large, single bulbs; while the lar- 
ger ones will grow into two or three middling size! on- 
ions. The average annual increase, taking Idjrge and 
small together, is about tenfold. 

This description will readily suggest the proper mode 
of cultivation — which is to set out the small onions for 
the purpose of producing the large ones, for table use — 
and to set out a sufficient number of large onions for the 
purpose of producing the small ones for seed. The first 
should have a moderately rich soil, the last a soil rather 
barren. 

The onions should be put info the ground as early in 
spring* as the season will admit. After (he ground is 
made mellow, set the onions in rows far enough apart to 
allow a hoe to pass between them. They may stand 3 to 
4 inches apart in the rows. Just cover them with eaith. 
They may be stuck into the ground with the thumb and 
Ungef. They neeii no further care, bul to be kept free 
from wee<l8. 

To preser^'c them, they are gathered with a potatoe 
hook, as soon as the top^ are drietl, and then spread 
for a few days on the bam floor, or some other dry place. 
I formerly kept them over winter on a scaffolding in my 
bam; but having lost about 70 bushels by the severe 
winter of 1834-5,* (thermometer 23o below zero,) I have 
since put them into my cellar, which happens to be a ve- 
ry ilry one, where they keep perfectly well, on a crib 
with a bottom of laths far enough apart (f of an inch) 
(o permit a circulation of air through them. Thus ma- 
naged they keep longer than any other species of onion. 
I have them suitable for cooking the year round. 

In their eating qualities, I do not discover any differ- 
ence between them and other onions. But for chcap- 



• A curious fact in physUAofff came under my notice, Jhc ppring 
following, tliat deterref) to be mentioned, thotigh it is foroigii to my 
mibject. The rouen onions weie thrown out in the spiiag into the Ihuh- 
yanl, where some of them were eatea by henit. Thi« strange food 

Save their egga a most luiimagioablc taste— loathsome and nauseous 
cyond all description. 
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neti of cultiration, certainty of crop anil amount of pro 
dace upon a given space of ground, they surpass all oth 
en. 

There is a sort of Eschalot, that has been cuUivateil and 



sap -vessels, sufficient to engender disease in the plant, 
which might then be compared to an overgrown youth? 
If so, putricity must follow, and then blight, in the shape 

.»^.« .. . ^.. ^ , . .,of l\fe — the worm; and the >ellow8, of necessity and ac- 

sold for the potato onion. Wherever this fraud has been ''cording to the law of nature. And is it not a fact, that 



practiced it has given the onion a bad name. The genu- 
ine article, properly cultivated, has, I believe, been uni- 
versally approved and liighly valued. 

NOVLS Daruno. 
NtxC'JIaven, Ct,, November 19, 1S44. 



MANAGEME!fT OF THE PEACH TREE. 



Thkovgh the medium of the CuUivator — which my 
neighbor Tyson says, <' finds its way every where,*' I 
wish to make known a new theory with regard to the 
cause of the premature decay of (he peach tree; sug- 
gesting a mo.le for the prevention of a malady that has 



the trees now raised by our nurserymen, are twice as 
large in their growth as formerly; and do not these men 
pride thems. Ives in the art of producing them of enor- 
mous size, purchasers also, generally preferring those 
that are so? I lately saw trees from the nursery of a per- 
son at Moorestown, N. J., measuring more than 8 feet ia 
height, an inch and a half in diameter, with roots suffi- 
cient in growth for trees of ten years old, one year only 
from the bud ! Now, of what advantage is alt this? None 
whatever, but a decided ii^ry; proiluctive, it is believ- 
ed, of the very evil so much complained of. I know 
that some persons do not covet these large trees, prefer- 
ing those of a smaller size; but if these are taken from 
the same nursery, they are, then, those that have spnmg 



pet vaded our orchards in many ins*ances, (o their anni-, r ^ -hi i i i. %. .- ~ 

hilation; the evil spreading far and wide, and exhibiting! ^'^''', **"*" ^'"^^ 7*?^ seed, or been overgrown by larger 
an inveter;icy of character, that bids defiance to the rhou ^'^^^* *"'* ^'® ^" ^^ rejected, for the same reason that 



sand-and-one curei that have been guarantied to follow 
the adoption of about as many applications, external and 
internal, that have been made public. I lay it down as 



small apples, from among those of larger growth on the 
same tree, are always inferior, being generally diseased, 
or immature; so the evil is by no means avoided, or ra- 



a melancholy fact, then, that the evil, whatever it be,' ""/i J* ^"f"®"'*'; ^u « •„ r 
and proceeding from whatever cause, h^s never yet been'; !'^ ^^""^'^^^ ""J the Schuylkill, I saw, some time smcc, 
fully understood, or met by a proper'anCidole. And this if ""i^\ Z^I ^ ''r ^"^'-f f^^J^^,^ P" « e™°ence; 
conclusion x.iU be more readily admiaed, than the no- tl i i \ il. "^ "xS*^"* of disintegrated rock, 

vol doctrine, " that the yellow; and the worm proceed ? «/ ^u*^^ ^^^^^^ \, ^,!'^. ^ ?^^^^ about four 

from the same source, both being effects and not the im- [^^^ '" ^'f. 8^^'* ^'■^°* '''? ?"^\' ^^*>J^ *°^^ vigorous m their 
mediate eautet of disease;" it being now generally con.''^''™\ "^'"j "? rampant leader; the wood, hard, well ri- 
ccded, that our treei are as effectually destroyed by the [J?"?'^' *"'^ ""^ * ^^^'^^ ",? ^^^^.^V ^lie owner observed, 
former an the latter; nay, that trees allecled by the yel- I,*"'! **'^*'* ^Y^'t "T^^''.^^^^** '^^^^^^^^ P^^^^/^J ***"^^" 
l.)W8, will assuredly be destroyed by it, without the in- ,^**"? °^ "'« ^""^ ''^^^ and true to their kind, they were 
tervcntion of the worm in any of its stiges, and at about' '"? *^ ^^''^T/ 'r^^° transplanted; their roots being sinall 
the same perio.l of timr. Hero, then, is onis!ep gained. li^"!^ compactly formed around the body of the tree; be- 
Then comes the idea that the .1 !••..« :« n«n<oo.in„« o«.i':»'^><^s ""«» they are free from disease, and would remam 




dlly produced by the putricity of the juices of the tree, 
it being admitted that oxygen is its basis. But although 



First, raise the trees on a healthy and elevated spot, 
without the aid of manure or extra culture with the view 



this treatment might be beneficial as a preventive, thel.lVVA^Jr.wIV "' "3^"" T ",-".- *^"V."r """"•-/•-'• 
expectation of a radical cure would be hopeless. !^'/?k *"! ^ ^ V'il '*^°^**°1°« "" ^f^«.* "^^ V^^\ 

. A mslclence In this peach-growing distri'ct, affords in-' ^^ '^'Z^^lUt^' ""^^I^^J^ll !Jl'),!!Sn-J;i*)!ifillS 
eidentt of the greatest 
innumerable; indeed 
to ** walking the hospitals^ 
while frequent examination of the orchards of the large 



peach-growers of Delaware and elsewhere, have abun 
dantly satisfied me, that the evil is progressing, maugre 
all the care and industry of men, superlatively endowed 
by knowledge, experience, intelligence and untiring per- 
severance, <(fo the contrary- notwitlistanding." Now 
these individuals have religiously kept their orchards 
under constant tillage, for the sole purpose of preserving 
the health of their trees; convinced, tliat without such 
incessant 




the body of the three, removing the tap root, and oUters 
of overgrowii size; taking care that the southerly as- 
pect, which it bore in the nursery, is given to it La its 
new location. And from this period, let a rigid system 
of pruning be adopted, without fear of evil consequen- 
ces. No tree bears the knife so well as the peach; and 
to its regular and S}-stematic use, is a cure of its diseases 
ito be looked for. Let, therefore, every overgrowing 

tret of 

we 

order 

practiced on 

out the 

'middle branches, for in the peach, the bearing wood 



a process at once so tedious and expensive? So then, at ;"3T .^TCZ * , • i 1 1*""^"* . "»« "«'»""b --^' 
.11 «..^..«. .1,^ I'-*™ •« ^-'ju . . I - !•- « .'Should be there retained, as also on the sides of the lar- 

all events, the disease is neither prevented or eradicatedi^^^ hran^h«. hv fh««« i,*«.« .«..«h ».r-.i,.^* «.nniil h-» 



to be met and overcome. 

In late visits to several of the nurseries of peach trees, 
both in Delaware and New Jersey, I have observed with 
"wonder and astonishment, the gigantic size to which the! 
trees are forced by every means of human ingenuity, ma- 
ny acquiring the height of 8 feet and 3 inches in cir- 
cumrcrencc, from the bud of last autumn. And if to this 
be added the first year's shoot from the seed — say 6 feet, 
which is amputated in the spring, we have the enormous 
growth of 14 feet fcom the seed, in a year and a half! 
Now I would ask, does not this extravagant drainage 
from the root, or whence so ever it may be supposed to 
proceed, produce a laxity, and a disorganization of the 



long branches; not those affected by the yellows. 

The perpetual cultivation of the peach-orchard was 
resorted to, for the purpose of preventing the evils com- 
plained of, but would those who have i)racliced it the 
most vigorously say, if in any instance it has been found 
efiectual? To those who still ad^'ocate such a course, as 
necessary to the well-being of the trees, the production 
of fine fruit, the eradication of the weeds, the destruc- 
tion of the worm, and the prevention of the yellows, the 
following facts, fully to be relied upon, speaa volumes. 

Mi^or Reybold, of Delaware, has an old peach orchard 
of about three acres, that has not been cultivated for five 
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or six yean, h&Tiiigf been used u a hospiUI for tick sheep ; 
yet from thence, for several years past^ the finest fruit 
sent to market has been picked. While speaking of (he 
orchard, the Major said, a few years since I had peaches 
here, when my friends had none; my family ate $300 
worth, after which I sold the remainder for 1 2,700. 

Mr. Caleb Brinton, of Pequea, Lancaster county, Pa., 
has an orchard, one half of which has been kept under 
constant eullure, the other half beings meadow. While 
searching for worms the past season, full 20 for 1 were, 
found on the cultivated half; the trees sickly and dying 
of the yellows. 

Mr. Mahlon Kirkbride, of Morrisville, Pa., writes, 
by constant culture and laying lime to the roots of the 
trees, he has been able to keep the worms at bay ; but, 
spite of ail his care and attention, the yellows have car- 
ried them all ofl^ and he has not now a peach tree on his 
whole estate. 

But none of these gentlemen have tried the effect of a 
thorough system of pruning, commencing with trees in 
health, youth and vigor, and that had not been prema- 
turely forceil in the nursery — a system which is advoca- 
ted as likely to be far more important than the most care- 
ful cultivation, and all other « appliances and means to 
boot." If at any time, it be thought advisable to refresh 
the trees, this can be done by top-dressing, far more be- 
neficially than by the plow, the use of which, in the es- 
timation of those who adopt it, << gives fresh vigor to the 
growth of the tree" — the very thmg to be deprecated. 
The peach orchard then, will become a sheep-walk or a 
hog-pasture, affording a profit instead of a loss, in sea- 
sons when fruit fails: the sheei> iierformiog the labor of 
pruning the lower branches of the trees, on which the 
fruit is always inferior, and keeping down tlie weeds far' 
more effectually than can be done by the plow; while, 
the hogs will do all the cuUitation (hat is necessary, andlj 
clear away the diseased and fallen fruit; all stock being,, 
removed before the time of ripening. I lately observed 
on the farm of Mr. Bryan Jackson, of NewcaAlIe coun- 
ty, Del., that a portion of the peach orchanl had been 
thrown into the hog-pasture; here the trees were most 
vigorous; and under each, the tramping of the hogs hadf 
done, in tlie way of cultivation, as much as was deemed j 
necessary. The trees are four or five years old; and I| 
was glad to find that the intelligent owner intends at oncej 
to lay down the whole orchard to permanent pasture, for 
the purpose of grazing sheep and swine. J. C. D. 

SaUm, Niw Jersey, V2th Aor. 1844. | 



. A VARIETY. 



LVTIIER Tdckeb, Esq.— I obtain something from al- 
most every number of your pa|)er that is of value to me, 
and in return, could I state a few things that would be 
nervieeable to some of your readers, I should esteem the 
reward ample for the trouble of writing. 

To STOP THE Scours in Sheep or Lambs. — Give them 
a small quantity of salt pork: if admihistered soon after 
(hey are attacked, two or three doses will generaly effect 
a cure. I have given it to neat cattle for the same com- 
plaint and with good effect. 

To PREVENT Colts chewixg their Halters. — Take 
the scab from the wart or i^sue on the intiide of the leg, 
rub the halter thoroughly with that, and they will not be 
caught chewing their halter very soon. I have tried 
pepper, tobacco, &c., bu\ nothing to so gooil purpose as 
their own or kindred musk. 

To Destroy Ants and Prevent their building 
THEIR Mounds upon Meadows. — I take a bog-hoe just 
as the ground is about to freere in the fall, cut the mound 
off even with the ground, then sprinkle on the spot where 
the mound stood, about a shovel full of unleached ashes. 
The ants having burrowed a little below the surface, the 
lye of the ashes causes their utter destruction. The part 
taken off should then be removed from the meadow to 
the compost heap, or placed in some ditch or hole for the 
purpose of making the meadow smooth and level. 

Coalpit dust I think has proveil beneficial to my 
Fruit Trees, by placing a few shovels ftxll about the 
roots of each tree; it keeps away the grass, prevents the 
borer from entering the bark^ and wiihal makes an ex- 



cellent manure. I am trying an experiment with coal- 
pit dust about some young apple-trees this winter, to see 
what effect it will have in keeping the meadow mice 
from them, which are very plenty here, and often prove 
destructive to young trees, dnring our long winters of 
deep snow. Last winter I placed ashes about the roots 
and body of the young trees; they were not injured by 
the mice, but I found I had made so free use of the ash- 
es as to injure the bark of the trees in a number of cases. 

The Cause of Rot in the Potato. — Accounts of 
the disease of the potato differ in different sections of 
the country; some attribute the difliculty to wet heavy 
soils — some to soils light and porous— others to much 
wet, and the extreme heat of the season. The month of 
September in this vicinity, was both warm and dry. The 
farmers here think their potatoes came off best on clay 
and heavy soils — many that harvested early and put them 
in their cellars were oblige<I to carry them out. I think 
those left in the ground late, generally proved best, the 
weather being more favorable than usual for such expe- 
riments, though early digging did not prove fatal in all 
cases. I dug about 50 bushels and put in the cellar on 
the 19th Sept. They were the Leopanis, grown on a 
heavy sand and clay soil ; there was not a dozen infected 
ones in the whole. I put them in an airy cellar; they 
kept well. About the same time I was passing a farmer 
who was harvesting his potatoes in a neighboriug town. 
I stopped and went into his field. I found him digging 
on a beautiful fine sandy soil. They were a mixture of 
Leopard and Kidney potatoes, and about half destroyed 
by the rot. There were many hills that had not a sound 
potato in them. About two miles from this place in the 
same town, I found a farmer harvesting potatoes on a 
limestone ridge. He told me he had not found a single 
rotten potato. His were the Leopards. About the lOth 
of Oct. I dug the remainder of my Leopartls. ifcy 
came out about the s.imc as those first dug. I then began 
digging my Mercers; here I found more diseased potatoes r 
about one bushel in thirty were lost. They grew upon 
a ridge; the soil a dry gravel. The disease in this case 
I sm sure could not be occasioned by too much wet, for 
there had not been sufficient rain here from tlie 1st of Au- 
gust to the 20lh of September, to half wet a pofatoe hill^ 
liad it all fallen at one time. They appear to be kooping 
well in the cellar. 1 found some that were disru^od, that 
iiad become dry and somewhat resembling starch. From 
what information I can gather, and from what I have 
seen, there remains much mysicry with me as to the 
cause of the disease. J. N. Smith. 

CMmney PoiiU, Vt,, Dec. I, 1844. 

pORN-STALK SUGAR. 



In our May number of the volume for 184 1, we gave a 
communication on this subject from Mr. John Beal, ot 
New Harmony, Indiana. It appears that Mr. B. has 
been still more successful the present year than he was 
last. We are informed that he has made tliree hundred and 
ninety-five pounds of good sugar this season, from the 
com stalks which grew on three quarters of an acre, 
which is at the rate of five hundred pounds per acre. His 
plan is said to be as follows : — « When tlie cars begin to 
form they are pulled off. When the leaves are dead 
about half way up, the stalk is stripped of leaves, cut up 
at the root, the top cut off, and then ground in a sugar 
mill. Twenty stalks will yieUI about one pound and a 
half, and of this three- fourths is grained sugar. Mr. B. 
made eighty pounds in a day, with a simple apitaratus oi 
his own construction. Five hundred pounds, at four cents 
per pound, is twenty dollars per acre. It would have 
produced, say 50 bushels of corn, at 25 cents, or $12.50. 

Thrifty and Unthrifiy Farmers. — The grand 
difference between a thriving farmer, and one who does 
not thrive, is, the one looks out for the froetiont, the oth- 
er does not.' In farming, nothing should be lost; nothing 
should be neglected; every thing should be done at the 
proper time; every thing should be put in its proper 
place; every thing should be performed by its proper 
implement. When these rules are observed, the farmer 
will surely prosper — though his gains may be slow, they 
will be certain and stirct — Proctor^9 Addr$i9, 
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SEED AFin niPI.EMEKT STORE, 
At Ronu, Oatida Co., K. Y. 

CnMNTOCK fc JOIINMIN, i<n<ririrlnrs iiriliF 111 
b- luppy k> riTi-lvi- cinl-r. (T i"-.-.l- uf Biiy kin 
lU ;h( m..« .iiiirovi-J iniplrnirnw i.Krt bi fnroMTi, 



AGRICULTURAL MACHtNEKY, fcc. 

HlNUFACTDHED BT R. SINCLAIR Jh. & Co. 

BaUinon. . 

CORN MUIi,-«3aiii 110. 
Bildncl— • ""-*■' 
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I FINE FARMS FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 

TflE nniprnT knnvn saDir Hliinnn F*roi, siiiiiKillieahiu 
hi ihr cnuiur or^sninfn md Suie of Ncn ViirV. nUI beaoU 
luuKUnn.iiihrCnunllauFin llalbi«i 6|«, on Wrdondiif ihe 
Ivcnnd iky of April nfil. >t VX a'olark nnun. Ii coouini In Ihe 
I wliala ■boul Sie Bcm (ml In w dri i>l^ u lo luki: Lbm fumi, 
FBCli hivliig UD llllie nrrFcvrr Utniaig biiiliiiii^ Thr umiIb 
iftnn Hclim'YUiljr lo IheFinh lloiiir, and Tram fluiiKifii iivl 
I BallBon 10 Joliiwiaifn. run thnuEh (lie pinmnT »i ^>M mgltn. lii- 
vldiiw a iuu Ibur puia. TIk Iin>|iicc» frlim luinli of Uia road, 
HaM lo coolaln nboul IVO urcn, vID bi> nilil lugrllin-. ()a Ihii put 
'an-, akuirelwtt^, cupnblrofaccnniinalMInc ow liunlml boanl- 

iiiiml piupMui. It l> I fatoiilP i4an oT ruaon rnr (unilH-ain tbo 
[Hunuprarasun. Tliii put dT ine pnfHn; will lie a mi»i drsira- 
Wp InvpMBiml riiranyiHiTMnilnilriiBlorunngrt iht biiaincss of 
.rarmlnt wiililhaioriiaRrinf t Imtrlof ihb itrai 
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Inihlaftali'. ulU be 
aatoor KtaU 



'I, Scrapcra, kc an iorlieijtocall, 
BRAINAKI), COMBTOCK t CO. 



HUSSEVS REAPINO MACHINE. 

TtlK nutwrilKi haa now bniuiM liia Reapini Mnchliu In 
lilf lui> atala of impnneiiunL Tlia euninf of Ibur han 
haa proved Uia laat LnproTemfnta la b* 
liie Ibui hnraa maFhinc It namnwii lo 
ptt daj— pric», tlTO. Th( li([hl Imi lior 
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SPLENUnt FiKH AND COUNTRI SEAT POK UU. 

INUWonrlbraiikinirftnn,con-IMi«on7aacITiiorilKrtTU 
cal of ihe Mohawk Flaii. all unrt.T IminnifDirm an>1 In a Mih 
Iv nnduutn alau>. loaclhrr nlth tIif auhHanUal aii'l niwrMf flu 
laked brick Duuuiui tirttrA by Dk laM O.'ii. Jolin D. Vlttstr. a 
anuixnaeof abaui (10,01X1. Ii laano anil tlircfimiier mllrj 
fti<nlhc(iiv of Ii'lra, on iliEnonh tank or iha Mohawk, orrr i 
McAdan nail. Ii Ina a bmUlDil orehaM. fanlrn, ■am-luiuH' 
bwm. iUMm. alHcb, kc, and Ii llDolf waiHwI. and now nuckai 
wttb cbolce Uiiihun and nade rante, UakmcH and BouUkdonn 
Shoap, and all BSdwarr farm IniplviiMnla ; aUof whicli will bi 
aoMalifrvalbarnlnullieparcluKr. D. SKINNER. 

VtUa, Jvmarg 1, IBW-a> 
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oiilbgflntofUiTaiKlNovHnbn', aiMl Hit balance lo bt iiald in 
raahoolhettctlveTy ofllK deeda. For fUrtlwr nanlFiilarB. aintlv 
to JOHN W. TKOllPaoN. Eag., Ballalon Spa, or lo J. OAKLEY, 
No. T7 NaHun.Mreel, New.VoA. 
Ilalcd New.yoik, bft.3, tSH-^. 
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HONTIiLY NOTIQEB. 

9^ W( have lh« pleuDre of KCkoowleilgiug' Ihe re- 
ceipt of Over tigtit tAouaiul lublc fibers duriufT ttie iixl 
iBoMh, exeeeiliiig (he recaipta, ilarinK tbe ume timF, 
iMt yeu, more Uun a,S0O. For Ihiihanbomo increate 
iva are indebtet]. maiDly lo the ditinteratei] tabora of 
thou who have voluntaril;, wiil in moit caw> gnhiitoui- 
tf, lo fiir >cte<t M agents u lo gvt up cUnet in Iheir 
town* at tbe reduced ntet >l which tin paper ft fumiiheU 
to Agenia. Truljr Kraleral u we are for theie canlinueil 
tmanUMtationi of approbalioa fram the Triendi of Rgrlcnl' 
tnre, il will be our gi^l olijtet to render our paper mon 
and nore worthy the bvor with which it ia ao liberally 

CoHHUtiicATtoni have been received tinec 
Itata John V. Dauphcy, J. P., Jamei Hall, BllwuKerli 
Barry, D. O. Mileheli, L. B. Langworthy, T. H. Byall, 
W. H. Whitlns, L. VI. Waehlngton, E. V. W, Oox, 8, 
Tillotson, 9. D. Martin, O, L. Beckilh, A Wiltie, L, F. 
Allen, Rambler, Wm. Summer, E. Comitoclr, P., M. P., 
«., E. N. HorsfoR], 8. W. Jawell, R. I,. Pell, J. M. 
BarlOD, L. Duiand, E. IlammoDiI, E. S., C. Butler, 
AI«X. McDonald. H. Mull. L. Bmilh. 

$9* I)''- Mahtin'k excellent paper, for which he wiU 
filetH accept our thanlis, will be given in our next- 
alio many other Tavots of correipondenU, which 
omitted Ibii month for wont of room. 

Our thanha are due to Col. A. Pt:THiE, for hii Addreis 
at the lale Fair of the Herkimer Coimty Ag. Society. 



Will (be Diakere oT Ihii artiole, Kive ne Ibair wUmh^ ml 
Ihe prieea of their nachines, that we may be mJi^A M 
"lawer intpiiriw on (he ndijeol. 

W. Bl. wiahaafititherinfonnatiooretpeetingthaekBB 
nude in Saratoga, nollced in our laat roloue, p. tW. 
Will the Investor lalbrm lu where U ii naide, prioe, M. 

O. M. jr.— The Sldnlen Oala have not, wa balieVo, 
proved valuable in thi* connliy. A diwionnl ot S3 per 
cent will be nude oa Ihe vole, mentioned. Thaido (Or 
your titvor. 

' t)9> Our friend at Bri^port, Ct., who inqnired for a 
remedy for scab in aheep, will Bnd an article on thiaaab- 
ecl in the present 



i fort 



I Addri 



r V. J. Hetts 



Esq. of Newburgh, before (he BcrkahircAg. 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Washington, for Prof. Morse's 
Letter (o the Becrelary of Ihe Treasury on the subjecl of 
the Magnelic Telej-raph — (o A. F[TCH, Eec. Washington 
Co. Ag. Society, for an admirable Report of the Trausac- 
lionsoflhatSociely— to W. R. PaiNCZ li Co. Flushing, 
for (heir new '' Descriptive Catalogue ot Fruit and Oma- 
uenlB] Trees, Plania," &.C., an interesting oolavo pamph- 
let of over lUO pages. 

D. T., Schenectady — By reference lo Ihe arliole again, 
yon will see that the place, • Boaton,* is given. 

H. 8, W.— We do not knoir tbe prioe of Hay Preaaea. 






will a 



p. 197, vol. 9, and p. 67, vol. lO, of the Ant a 
"~ Cultivator. 

!. F. C-> ProTideBee— The 2 bbla. shall be aaentad 
for you . Tbanka for your eflbria. 

Seidung Gbape — We have had several appUoallaa* 
for cuttings of the seedling grape, noticed in oor Dan. 
number, sa in the poaseasion of O. B. Emanon, bq. ol 
Boaton, which, we are sorry to asy it Is nol Id out pow- 
er to comply with, as we are not aware that any caa be 
procured short of Boston. 

'FI.E9 — We have received from Eij.wakgu It 

IV, QurseiymsQ, Rochester, speeimmaof Ihe" JIbrfA- 

tm Spy" and other apples, described by them in this pa- 

— The Northers Spy is probably the moal valuable 

iety added lo our list of spplee for sonte yean. Treaa 

or graJta may be obtained of Hessrs. Ellwanger A Bany, 

Rochester, N. Y— We have also samples lh>a B. W. 

JxwiTT, Esq., Weybridge, Vt., of a seedling ap^a 

called '' Jnettt'i Bttt," — of medium aiie, line OaTorad, 

irly red, and covend with light specks— also, from 

B, ClfslliHO, Esq. Ithaoa, speeimena of Die "Sing 

Apple." 

CiDEH — We acknowledge Ihe receipt of a sample of 

der from H. b Oeo. H. Rnndle^of Oreenvile, Qreene 
connty, N. T. It la of excelleni quality, almost eqnal lo 
<dumpaigne. Mr. Rnndle made lli« last season, ^vea 
hundred and flfty-three barrels. We are lo receive hia 
mode Of nianu6u;bire for ptdilloatioa. 

Mafle Suoab. — We have received fMmoorold friend 
Moses EAHEa, Esq. of EuUsnd, N. Y., a beautiful 
sample of maple sugar, for which we relum our thaolts. 
The article is pronounced by all, fully eqnal to the best 
losf sugar. 

Ma. CoLMAN's TooB, Part m.— We learn from Hr. 
CoLHAH, that he baa compleled hia Survey of F.ngi«„i<, 
and it now busily employed in preparing tbe 3d Part of 
his Tour for the press. It will contsin a chapter On On. 
ano and other manures, and will be issued in March. 
This chapter will be of great inlerealat Ihe present time, 
«hen so much inquiry is awakened on Ihe subject of Oa- 
ino in Ibis country, and the facts and experimenla detail- 
jd by Mr. C. will enable our farmers lo judge as to the 
pripriely of ils use here. 

QuEKT. — A friend desire* ua to insert (he following. 
How would (be following compoai(ion answer for a coal- 
ing for buildings, fences, &c. T Watar-Ume, Ibree-pard, 
sand and ashM, one part; lo be mixed wi(h water la 
which oilHMkaa Itave baen dlwolred. 
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AGRICULTURAL PAP£RS. 



ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN CUBA. 



The Cokkecticut Farmer. — This paper, hitherto 
pabliKhed at New-Haven, has been discontinued, and its 
proprietor has matle arrangements with us to supply such 
of his subscribers as had paid htm in advance, with the 
Cultivator, for the balance due Ihem. This paper will 
accordingly be sent to them until tlie expiration of the 
time for which they had paid, when it will be discontin- 
ued, as we lake no subscribers without payment in ad- 
vance. Mr. J. M. Patton, the former publisher of the 
Comi. Fanner, will act as Ag^ent for the Cultivator at 
New-Haven, and will be plad to receive subscriptions of 
fuch of his former subscribers, as may wish to become 
subscribers to the Cultivator. 

New Genesee Farmer. — This paper commences its 
•izth Tolume under a new arrangement. B. F. Smith & 
Co., are still proprietors, and Dr. D. Lee, of BuflUo, 
well known as one of the ablest of the agricultural wri- 
ters of the day, is editor. There is a horticultural de- 
partment, conducted by P. Babrt. The form is octavo, 
of sixteen pages each number. It is hereafter to be call- 
ed the Genesee Fabjasb. Terms, Afty cents a year in 
advance. 

The AiBioN, or Briiish Colonial and Foreign Weekly 
QazeiU. — This paper commences the year with an Agri- 
cultural Department under the charge of that founder oC, 
agricultural papers in America, John S. Skinner, Esq. 
Under the direction of this veteran in agricultural litera- 
ture, we cannot doubt that the new department will great- 
ly increase the interest and value of this paper. The 
number for Jan. 4th, has several excellent articles under 
the agricultural heatl. 

New-Yobk Fabxsb h. Mechanic. — This paper is 
hereafter to be printed in the newspaper form, and is de- 
■igneil to be a " family and business paper, devoted to 
Agriculture, Mechanics, Manufactures, News, Education, 
Temperance and Religion." It will contain authentic 
reports of the New-York Farmer's Club, the Conversa- 
tional Meetings of the American Institute, the Proceed- 
ings of the Mechanics' Institute, &e. — Published by 
Fleet & Stabb, 135 Nassau-stree^ New-York, at $2 per 
annum in advance. 

SouTHEBN Cultivator. — This monthly paper, pub- 
lished at Augusta, Georgia, (at $1 per annum,) has just 
entered on its third volume. An arrangement has been 
made with James Camae, Esq., of Athens, to conduct 
the editorial department. The name of this gentleman 
will at once be recognized by our readers, as associated 
with several excellent articles which have at various 
times appeared in our own Cultivator. We trust he will 
find the new field he lias chosen, in all respects an agree- 
able one, and that the paper which is placed under his 
charge, will receive the liberal patronage which it will 
undoubtedly merit. 

The Boston Cultitatob begins the year with quite 
an ornamental new dress. Besides being a ^pretty paper, 
it is a gpod one. 

Bbitish Ahebican Cultivator. — This publication 
comes out with the new year in the octavo form. It is 
published at Toronto, Canada West, monthly, at onedol 
lar a year. It is a useful paper, and we recommend it 
to the patronage of the Canadian public. 

Amebican Rail-Road Journal The thirteenth vo- 
lume of this valuable publication has just closed. The 
great increase of rail-roadfl within a few years, has ren- 
dered such a Journal highly interesting. It is stated that 
since the publication of this work commenced, the lail- 
road system has grown from less than one hundred mileSf 
either in this country or Europe, to several thousands in 
€ach country. The work is hereafter to be published 
weekly in a quarto form of sixteen pages, at $3 per an- 
num. D. K. MiNOB, editor. Office, 23 Chambcrs-st., 
New- York. , 

Rapid obowtu ov a Pig.— According to the Maine 
Farmer, Ephraim Wood of Winthrop, lately killed a pig 
which weighed 357 pounds at only the age of 8 months 
jud 15 days. This is nearly a gain of a pound and a half 
» ilajr from the time of itt birth to itt dMth. 



Fbom an advertisement which we find in the London 
papers, signed by the Siianish Consul -General in Great 
Britain, we learn that the Royal Board for the Encour- 
agement of Agriculture in the Island of Cuba, have ofier- 
ed, among others, the following liberal premiums. They 
are well worthy the attention of our enterprising coun- 
trymen, whom we can hardly doubt wilJ obtain their 
share of the honors and emoluments to be derived from 
the highly praiseworthy and patriotic efforts of the gov- 
ernment and people of Cuba for the improvement of ag- 
riculture. The officers whose names are' attached to this 
document, desire to notify all persons who wish to com- 
pete for these premiums that they may do so with the 
perfect assurance that they will be punctually paid. 

One thousand dollars to -the person who, during the 
month of December, 1845, shall soonest prepare, and put 
into the most perfect state of tillage, one " cababclleria 
of land, with the improved American plow, worked by 
mules, and managed by whites." One thousand doUars 
to the person who shall, on the first of December 1846, 
show two '< cabellerias" of land well stocked with red 
clover of six months growth. Ttren^y thousand doUars^ 
in annual instalments of $2,000, to the first person who, 
during the years 1845, '46 and '47, shall set up or estab- 
lish a sugar estate or plantation, in which the cultivation 
of the cane shall be performed by thirty white families, 
consisting of a married couple each at least. One thou- 
sand dollars for the introiluction of the bean use<l in the 
sugar estates of New-Orleans, as an article of food. Four 
thousaaid doUars to the person who shall show on the first 
of December, 1848, an artificial plantation of trees, of 
three years growth. Six thoutand dollars to the person 
who shall introduce from the East Indies, 200 thriving 
and luxuriant stocks of sugar canes, &c. TtceZf e thousand 
dollars, in annual instalments of $2^000 to the person or 
persons who shall set up, during the years 1845 and '46^ 
a permanent establishment for the improvement of the 
breed of horse»-— four stallions, viz : one of each of the 
following breeds, to be kept for public service, at prioee- 
to be fixed by the owner — one Andalusian, one Arab, one 
Norman, and one English— each to be of the genuine 
breed, of good form, size, he. Six thousand dMarSf in 
annual instalments of $1,000, to the person who shall im- 
port direct from England, one bull and six cows « of the 
finest and most reputed breed of that country." Two 
thousand doUars to the person who, on the first of De- 
cember, 1846, shall show a herd of the " largest sized 
swine," introduced from the United States of America, or 
any other country. One thousand hard doUars to the per- 
son who shall, on the first of December, 1846, « present 
or produce, a breeil of the largest domestic or barn-door 
fowls, (gallinas,) hatched or bom on the Island, of a 
breed introduced from the United Stales of America^ or 
any other country." 



GftxAT pboduct or Whett — Hon. E. Mack, in his 
address before the Tompkins county Ag. Society, states- 
that Mr. E. J. Ayers, of Ulysses, raised the past season, 
Jifty-seven bushels of vheat to the acre. He ol>serves that 
several others, as he has been informed, have raised from 
forty to fifty bushels to the acre. " This equals," he re- 
marks, <<the improved yield in the best portions of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and shows what the soil of our coun- 
try, with skillful management, is capable of producing."' 

Ribbon Houses. ^\Ve see in the Genesee Farmer, a 
description of a new mode of building houses. The sills 
are laid upon a wall. The boards or ribbons used for the 
superstructure are of hemlock, four inches wide and one 
inch thick, laid up in the manner of brick work, taking 
care to break joints. The partitions should be carried up 
and worked into the wall with the main body. The par- 
titions are carried up to the roof and a plate dispensed 
with, though a ridge-pole is used. The boards are nail- 
ed with 8 penny nails, except four or five of the last 
courses which are nailed with 10 penny. The plastering 
of the inside is applied directly to the walls. It is said 
to make a very warm and cheap house, and the only al- 
teration recommended from the plan here deaoribed, is to 
use boards an inch and a half, iiMtaad of an inch thiek. 
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MOUNT HOPE, 

Th* BttiiUiia qT B. P. Pumtice, Btq. 

Wb hir* lh« plauura of preMnliog- our raadcn thii 
inentb, wilh ■ *iew of MounI Hop*, the r«i(luiee of E. 
P. PaEKTiCE, £tq., well luown (o the famicnorihii 
fllala for hii eDtarpritiac moil lucecHful elForli in ths in- 
trodueUoD of improrsd breedt of ckttle — sngravad od 
MmI br JolDur of Naw-York, CTOm > ilnviDe nuOe 
pnnlj for Tha Cultirator. 

HouDl Hope i> lituatw] on tba well binb of Ibe ' 



« ibii cily- II ■■ 



iliful Dl 



taatloD, — one of tha flni 
tiful lilaktioni on Uis Hudion, — much cmbelliiheJ by art, 
bnl not raducail lo artidcial aliffben. In front of tba 
boma ii ■ fins l&mi of tan or Bflecn acraa, deKandiag 
from Iha hoiua to Iha naiS, intanpaneil with ~ 
flaslcaU on ailhar aide b; gently riling billi coi 
•oalterad groupi of treat and daaae coptes. la front, ind 
aboal thirtjr roili below the houie, ia a fine elliptical 



■beat of water, 160 feel long bf IDO wide, bordered bf 
[reel, anil iiurounded by ■ oaal fanoe, and in the center of 
which B perpetual foontaiii, in the form of a Una deli. 
cale ailrary Jet, thouti upwarUi lIReaa feat or mora in 
heighl. 

• Tba Tiew fron (he houae ia of ancommon beanlj, 
anil embneaa the cilf On tba left, and tha Hnitaon 
for maDjr mile* below, until loat among the Una hilla. 
~^e diilant paala of tha mountaini of Vermont and Haa- 
icbuaetla are diatinctly Tiaible. The lurface of tha rirer 
I eonitantly ipolted, during the leaioo, wilb while nila 
loving Dp and down ill channel, and the acene anUTanad 
by the occaiional arrival and departure of ateamboat*, 
id of Iiaini on the Bolton isU'road, which ia leaa fix 
any milei from th)» place. 

On the tight of (be home li a well-arranged flower 
garden, and in the rear vegetable and fmlt garden*, with 
a large aa<l dae mloral grove beyond on a graaUy varied 
■Drface — Ihe whole fumiahing a moat refraahing and 
lovely retreat from '■ ths tumult and amoka of the eity." 
In the annexed Itgurf , a view ii praaentad of the Snt 
Hoor ofthe houae, logeltaar with lb* adjoininc utaandt. 



Fira Floor—SeaU ASfitt lo Iht («■*— (Fig. 14.) 



The hrm at Mount Hopo, coniiiii of 127 acrei, 29 of 
wbicb are in wood. The whole of the cleared portion 
haibeen brought to a highilate of ferlilily, ai may be In- 
ferred from Ihe &ct that it malntalni on ; n avenge over 
flfly bead of neat catllr, (of various agei, frotn calrea to 
fidl-grown animal!,) tin honei, anil Tram flfleen tii Iwen- 
ty iwine. All ihia atock ii actually lupported fl^nn (be 
tkrm. Drain or meal haa tometi me* beAi purchaifd, but 
Ihe amount of hay, &c. sotil, has been more than inRlcicnt 
to balance thii. In ailditloD to lupporting the tlocic, the 
farm and ganlen produce grain, vegelablci and fruili, 
amply luOICTenl for home coniuniptinn. 

Tb»ioi1 ofthe greater portion of the farm may be >aid 
10 have been naturally of not more than medium quality, 
ami ila eTtranrdinary ferlilily ami jiroihictiventii 1 
been cauied by the application of manures. Bnidei 
tnanure made Trom the ilock of the farm, Mr. Prei 
ihake* u^e of the animal mailers, and other waite, from 
a large manufaetory of variou* arliclei of fur. The 
waila from the factory ii a vary powerful mannra, anii 
being mixed with earth, the aeraplng* of lb* ilrceli, ke. 



Iconatihitea a valoabla drMiing for all eropa. The bam 
yard ii wall calenlated for preserving the manure, and 
Ihe catUe are kept eonatantly well littered, either wilh 
otraw, or One ahaving* ami duit made by a planing ma- 
The tiller abioiba much of Ihc urine, which 



ihibila the ground plan and tbe inlemal ar- 
emeni of Mr. Prentice'a bami, and the aparlmenta 



hich it wUI be at 



Among the attractive objeeli about Mount Hope, ia tba 
beautiful herd of Improved Short Horn cattle. Many in- 
ilividiial* of Ihi* herd have at varioui times received lb* 
highcil premiums of the New-York State Agrionllnral 
Society, and poriraila of aeveral of Ihcm have appeared 
in former volumes of the Cultivator. The Unt of Mr. 
Prentice'a herd, wer* a pair, Leopard and Trim, puroh*. 
ltd of the lata Hon. Stephen Van Renvelaar in IBM- To 
Iheie were added Bunn, imported by Mr. O. W. amilh 
in 1832, Matilda, out of Heart, which wai japarted by 
Thomas Hollii, £*q., and the foUowing anitHli im f O- 
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UR. PRENTICE'S B&KN. 



PlmK^Bam, Yard, l,t — (Flf. 15.) 



A. B«ra 30 br 40 tMt, wiOi 
IfarcihinB floor. 

B. Sbed with ha^ lotl, 21 br 
40fMt. 

C. Qalewi.7 wilh hij lodorar 

D. Punce 120 feet lon^, wilh 
S9 catlle Xalli on the right, Mch 
Mdl with 1 ptMt and ■tidiiir rinR 
for CMlenlni- the hillen. 

B. Puuec with Main h rOOBU 
for e*[TBi, Se. 

F. Hied Tor (heep. 

O. a. Sheep yinli wilb higta 
dote board fence. 

H. Eblnnce gsM, thro* picket 
fence 12 feet high for « ' ' 






•d bkmUj by Hr. Prmtice, direct from Sogland, 
ApTolonis* uil Splendor, imporled in 1838, 9— PrinceM, 
HiMBcoUira, Flora, ADror*, anil Snydui, in 1840 — anil 
HOM Row, Tiolanla, EHerTille and Catharine, in 1341. 
ThcH were Klecled from the noted herdi of the Earl of 
Derby, SamaEl Bcotaoo, Eaq. of Toileth Parle, Hctui. 
Whilaber, and R. C. Lowndea. The animal* aboTs na. 
med, are all regidered in the Hen] Book, and they, with 
their progvny, conatitute the preaenl Short Horn atoek at 
Momt Hope. 

Al the fint Cattle SDiow of the H. V. Slate Ag. Boriety 
•1 Byraeuaa hi 1S41, Mr. Pranlioe reoeiTed the lecond 
preBiDDU on bull), oowi, two year old heiRn, anil the 
SiM premiumifor yearling heifen and bull ealtet. Al 
the Show of the nne Sociely al Albany, In 1843, tho 
flrW picmiumi for Ihe bs«t bull, two year old bull, ball 
calf, and heifer calf, and lecond premium for cowi, 
yearling heifera, and haifer cairea, were ataoawarded to 
Hr. P. Al the laK Stale Show, holdao at Ponghkeep- 
aie, Mr. Prentice only exhibited from hii herd three hei- 
tert, fljr two of which be received the highest premi- 
ami in Ihe clan. Of one of thete haifen, '■ EaterTille," 
we preienl our reartera with a lery accurate portrail at 
page 56 of Ihit number. 

Thi* herd of cattle cannot be large connimera— aflar 
making due allowaneei for the fertility and production 
of the land, the quantity of dock kept ii certainly re- 
markable. Though no particular triali have been maile 
With any of the caw* to ucerlain Ihe quantity of buller 
they would yield, it i« known Ihal UTeral of them are 
•Straordinary ai milker*. Afpolonia ia one of Ihe beat 
dairy cow* we bare eTer *cen. She, and ecTcnl othen 
have each given from twenty. five to thirty quart* of 
milk per day, for lereral week* in aueceMioD, with only 

In 1842, Hr. Colman gare the following account of 
Mr. Preatieei >tock, in Ihe New Ganeeee Farmer, of 
Which paper ha wa* at that time editor i 

« If any roan, however, chooee* to ere thin itock in 
perfection, lat him go to the farm of E. P. Prentice of 
Albany i and if he hai any pr(Judicci of any kind againat 
the atock, and iinot then prepared to yield every one of 
Iham, I can only By he i* diflbrenlly consiitnted from 
what I am. Mr. Prentice haa about forty animal* of thi 
Improved Durham Short Horn, of pure blood awl oflhi 
MgheM pedigree. He hai one cow Wilh leven heifer 
of bar own progeny along aide of her, ail of which weri 
la milk. A flock orUrger*iae,ofninreiymmetrical form, 
at equal beauty, of finer feel, of more thrift, of greai 
ar pialuetiTeneiB, I never have ieen nor never expect I 
aeei nor do I expect to eee a herd belter kepi, nor belli 
arrangemeni* for their keeping. To an amateur, to a 
laquialliva farmer, Wbo deaire* to ice what akill, inlelli 
geaee and care can aflect in moulding and inpixiving Ihe 



fmne, it i* worth a Journey trom Kocheaier to 
Albany on fool to aee Ihi* stock. It i* ivorth almoit aa 
Hr. Prentice'* Hable arrangemeate and the 
in which every thing ia kept. Some few 
farmer* among my acquaintance, ih going Ihsre, would 
hardly know Ibatlhey were not in Iheir own parlor*." 

Beaiile* the Short Horn itock above mentioned, Mr. 
Preolice ha* a few very aoperior Aynhlrei. Tbeie ar* 
>w Imported in 1842, and a heifer which afae dropped 
be paaage, wilh one or two othen produced (bice. 
y are beautiful animal*, and bave evidently auperior 

he community i* alio indebted to Mr. Prentice for 
imporlation Of choice flock* of South Down and 
Coliwold aheep. Tbeae were imported in 1837. The- 
South Down* were (elected from the flock* of Meant. 
Riga and Patlind, Buiaei, and the Colnrold* from Ihe 
flock of Mr. Riga, Croai-handi, Witlahire. Finding Iha 
of ahfcp in connexion wilb eatlle, rather incoD- 
Ur. P. diq>o>ed of Ihe fonner to Hr. J. MeD. 
Mclalyre, in 1341. 



IMPROVED PLOWS. 



The improvement! In agrieullaral implements of vari- 

OD*kind^ within thela*ttwen(y or Ihirly yean, hat been 
very great. In the Fijiw, ptrtimlarly, (here ha* been 
revolulTon, both in the kind of material 



in the gen 






Mi WofSli^^ wl 



example of Ihe manner in which, within the memory of 
the writer, (Ihirly years,) the openttioa of plowing was 
performed ia a New-England neighborhood, not by any 
mean* behind Ihe age in agriculiural ailvancemeni, will 
■erve to *how in a *triking li^ht, the improvement which 
haa been eflecled in thi* moat important Implemeal of 
huaban.lry. In plowing "green-iward," the force OOIB. 
monly employed was three yoke of oxen, wilh a bora* 
lo lead, or Iwo yoke of oxen and a pair of horses, with 
two driiers, one man at the plow- handles, another at Ihe 
beam lo '• bear on ' in hani plaeei, and, if the ground waa 
follow the plow with a itoul boe 



baulk* 



ind lur 



good day's work. Now mark the conlraH. 
Jn the <ame farm*, the same fleliia. wilh a tougher 
iwaril, are now plowed wilh one yoke of oxen, (tome- 
ime* with the addition of a horse,) and oficn wilh only 
me man, who i* bolh plowman ami driver. An acre 
ind a half is plowed in a day, in a alyle inhailely supe- 
'ior to the former mode. fiealJe*, notwithstanding the 
wperior excellence and durability of Ihe new implemenl, 
la cost !• al leut oae-fourlh lo* ihan Ihatof Iheoldoue. 
Thi* modem improvement in plows, it may be eafely 
Lverred, originated in tiie encouragemanl offered by sgrl- 
•ultural Booielie*. The UaiaaehuaetU Society (Or th» 
Agiieollnre, early maaifaaUd a deep inle- 
lUar. The iaMilutlon of plowing malohe* 
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IB this country, the eredit of which belong^ to thM Soci- 
ety, it if believed gave the first decided impalse to im- 
provement in this direction. Their first plowing match 
took place at Brighton in October 18] 7. The otter of 
premiums for the best plow, by this, and other associa- 
tions, soon followed : and by the competition which was 
thus in various ways created, improvements were started 
and pushed on, till at the present time a degree of per- 
fection has been reached in some of the best constructed 
plows, to which it seems almost impracticable to make 
any farther additions. 

As Massachusetts took the lead in the institution of 
plowing-matches, and the offering of premiums for the 
best plows, a brief sketch of the progress of improve- 
ment in that State, will be read with interest. 

At some of the first trials of plows under the direction 
of the State Ag. Society, at Brighton, those made by Jes- 
se Warren, of Dedham, Charles Howard, of Hingham, 
and — Hall of Sutton, attracted particular attention. 
The first premium at the first trial, (1817,) was awarded 
to Mr. HowartI and his partner. At this trial, the once 
famous English Beiverstotu plow, was brought into 
competition witl^ those of American manufacture, by 
the late John pAn cx, Esq. of Roxbury. For several 
years, the plows used at these trials, were made of wood, 
ironed in the old mode. A cast iron mold-board, the 
thare and other parts being made as before, waa after a 
while adopted by Mr. Howard, and about the same time, 
aome plows wholly of cast-iron were introduced.^ The 
latter were Tlce'a and Wood's. Some cast iron plows 
were also importeil from Scotland. But the iron plows 
were slow in coming into use. Those of the Tice and 
Wood patterns, were frequently used at the Brighton tri- 
ala. They were admitted to run with le^ resistance than 
npat of those made of wood, but l>om their extreme 
•hortnest, and the abrupt position of the mold-board, they 
did not turn a sod-fiarrow so well and hamisomely as was 
deaired, and on this account were not rery successful in 
obtaining priaes. The castings were also bad-»the plows 
bioke a great deal, which created a prejudice against cast 
iron plows, not very easy to be overcome — and various 
oireumstances combined to throw the Wood and Tice 
plows uito disuse. 

In the mean time the mechanical principles on which 
the plow should be constructed, engaged the attention of 
men of the strongest minds. The late Hon. Tiuotht 
PiCKXBiMO, who, after his retirement from an important 
political post, the Secretaryship of State, to which he had 
heen appointed by Washington, engaged in agricultural 
pvr^uits with great zeal, laid down the following rule for 
the construction of the mold-board : 

" Having fixetl a straight line, by one cut of a saw 
from the upper comer of the mold-board behind, to its 
point forward, cut away the wood above and below that 
luae in such a manner that when finished, if you carr}- a 
straight rule fro%the fore to the hind part, keeping it all 
the way at right angles with the straight line, it shall 
touch the face of the mold- board, in its whole breadth, in 
straight lines, through its entire winding, so that its up- 
per comer behind shall overhang the lower sufficiently 
to effect a complete turning of the furrow slice.'' 

The above rule is in acconlance with the principles 
advanced by Mr. Jeflerson in his letter to Sir John Sin- 
clair, and which have been and are still adhered to, in all 
modern improvements of the plow. 

As the trials of plows by the Massachusetts Society, 
annually brought the various competitors together, a pro- 
rressive imf>rovement was every year observable. Mr. 
Warren, by study and practice, greatly improved the con- 
struction of his plow. It made beautiful work— man} 
premiums were awarded to it at the Brighton plowing- 
matches, where for several years it was much esteemed. 
Mr. Warren finally got out patterns for iron plows, on 
the general principle of his wooden one. Some of these 
we have held with our own hands. They were good 
plows, though destined soon to be eclipsed by better ones. 

Mr. HowASD continued to add improvements to his 
plow, and was very suceessAil in obtaining prizes. About 
the year 1825, Messrs. Pboutt and Mbabs, with various 
patierm of the " Hitchcock'* plow, became -conspicuous 
among tht soectssfia competitors. The Hitchcock plow 



may be considered the basis on which has been engrafted 
the various improvements that in these days have render- 
ed the plows of Messrs. P. and M. famous over the whole 
country. 

Other competitors also appeared in the field. Promi- 
nent among these, were Messrs. Rugglks, Noubss and 
Masoit, who were not long in securing a share of tlie 
honors to be gained in the contest. For several years 
past, it may be said that the competition in Massaehusetti^ 
has been between the plows of the three last named 
firms— that is, between those of Howard, Prouty lb 
Mears, and Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. 

Each of these concerns manufacture a large number.of 
plows of various patterns, and there are large ware-hoQ- 
scs in Boston, where all of them, as well as other imple- 
ments, are extensively sold. We have before spoken of 
the establishment of Messrs. Bbeck & Co., (where How- 
ard's plows are sold,) and that of Messrs. Rvgqlmm, 
NouBsx & Mason. In our visit to Massachusetts in Oc- 
tober last, we visited the warehouse and manufactory of 
Messrs. D. Proutt & Co., successors to Piouty & Mears, 
Their store is in Boston, and their manufactory in South 
Boston. The latter is a very large establishment. The 
building is 120 feet long, 36 feet wide, and. four stories 
high. They manufacture plows of various patterasy 
though they are mostly on what is called the « oentic- 
drailt" principle^that is, the beam is placed over the 
center of the weight of the plow. These plows have ac- 
quired an extenaive reputation, and orders are constantly 
received for them from all parts of the Union. 

Messrs. P. & Co. also make many subsoil plows of dif- 
ferent kinds— also harrows of very superior construction 
—sowing, or planting machines— straw-cutters, and most 
other farming implements. Cvery tool is made of the 
best material, and in the most finished style of workman- 
ship. All their operations seem to be conducted with 
much system, and great regularity and neatness are ob- 
served throughout* 



CORN-STALK SUGAR AND MOLAfiVSES. 



Mb. William H. Deadebick, of Athens, T^rrni 
gives a eommunicatidh in the Tenn. Agriculturist, as 
the manufacture of corn-stalk sugar. Mr. Doaderick haa 
made more or less of this article, for the three last years. 
During the last season he made over 100 gaUoiis, or one 
hogshead of sugar. By planting com at various times^ 
the molasses season, he obtierves, can be prolonged in 
that State from the middle of July to the middle of Oc- 
tober. He directs that the mill for grinding the stalks^ 
be made with three rollers, at least twenty inches in di- 
ameter, and twenty-six inches long, and four inches 
above the cogs. The cogs four inches wide, and eigh- 
teen inches below the cogs. The necks about three 
inches long, and six in diameter, with a smooth iron 
band fitted on to prevent their wearing. The stem of 
the middle roller, should be twelve >or thirteen inches in 
diameter, and five or six feet long, the neck to be re- 
ceived in a corresponding hole in a transverse beam 
resting on two posts about twenty-five feet asunder. 
This arrangement will cause the mill to run more equal- 
ly than if there was no support above. There should 
also be some contrivance of wedges and keys, witk 
which to adjust the outside to the middle roller. 

Mr. p. remarks, that for the sake of convenience, it 
may be proper to assign to the corn-stalk two stages in 
its growth, as the most suitable for making molasses and 
flugar: Ist. When just in roasting, or boiling ears. 2d. 
When it has passed out of the roasting-ear stage, and 
become too hard for cooking. The syrup made during 
the first or roasting-ear stage, if boiled moderately 
thick will very much resemble honey, both in appear- 
ance and taste. In the second stage, which Mr. Deade- 
rick considers on the whole the proper one, or when the 
com has become too hard for cooking, the syrap will 
more nearly resemble that made from the sugar-cane, 
and is the age of the stalk at which the syrap is most 
disposed to granulate. As the stalk ripens, the molasses 
will become darker and not so agreeable to the taste. In 
the roasting-ear stage, it requires ten gallons of Juice te 
make one of i^rup. In the second stage, or two weeks 
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Uter, eigpht gallonf will do th« Mine. One gallon of syrup, 
boiled to the point of ifrmnulation— that is, when on 
taking a smaU portion (as warm as it can be borne) be- 
tween the thumb and fore finger, it can be drawn into a 
thread an inch and a half long — is equivalent to ten 
poonds of brown sugar for any of the purposes for 
which that article is commonly used. Stalks from which 
the ears hare been pulled in their embryo state, will af- 
ford one-fourth more syrup than those on which the ears 
hare been permitted to arrive at their full growth. 
I«arge stalks are preferable to small ones, as it takes 
nearly as much time to strip and prepare for the mill the 
latter as the former. 

The same difficulties have been experienced in regard 
to speedy granulation, as heretofore. It is evident that 
•npendmndant mucilage in the Juice, retards the granula- 
tiim of the syrup, but it is hoped more mature experience 
will remove this and all other obstacles to complete 
Mceess. It is satisfactorily ascertained that if the syrup 
is properly made and placed in shallow vessels, in a mo- 
derately warm situation, it will granulate, if sufficient 
time be allowed it for that purpose. Last season a 
•mall portion was set aside, and five months elapsed be- 
fore the ehrystalization was completed, leaving, how- 
ever, at last, little or no molasses. Mr. D. has several 
parcels which until August last have l>een slowly under- 
going this process, some of which, he observes, are 
ready for drawing, and that doubtless the whole will be 
completed in a few weeks. 

Mr. Deaderick thinks it all important that the juice be 
pressed out and set to boiling as speedily as possible af- 
ter the stalks are cut; not more than two or three hours 
fhouUl elapse before this is done, for if the stalks arc 
permitted to lie, or the Juice to stand longer than the 
time mentioned, fermentation will commence and infal- 
libly ii\jure the quality of the molasses. As soon as a 
sufficient quantity of Juice is received from the mill, it 
should be allowed to stand for a few minutes for the 
coarser particles to settle, and then be strained through a 
coarse cloth, and a table-spoon fuU and a half of clear 
lime-water added to each gallon of juicp, and then 
poured into the kettle and carefully watched and skim- 
med during the whole process of* boiling. Care must 
be taken that the iron vessels used are entirely free from 
rust. 

Mr. D. states that the molasses thus produced has been 
pronounced over and again, by persons who have par- 
taken of it, superior to the imported article ; all, without 
exception, were fond of it, whilst among them were se- 
veral who reject the use of cane molasses altogether. 

Mr. Deaderick thinks the manufacture of corn-stalk 
ragar and molasses, is susceptible of being made a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance — ^that which has been ac- 
eomplished by a few, can be done by every farmer in 
the State— and that " it is as absurd and unnecessary for a 
farmer to purchase his sugar and molasses as it would be 
to import his soft soap, candles, or any other article of 
ordinary domestic production." 



HOT BEDS. 



Those who intend raising early vegetables, either for 
domestic use or for market, had l>etter make some pre- 
parations for the business, this month. Cabbages, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, egg-plants, &c., may be had three or 
four weeks earlier, if started in a hot bed in early spring, 
and put out after the weather has become steadily warm. 
In making a hot-bed, mark out the ground the size of 
the ftame to be used, and make an excavation to the 
depth of a foot, or if the ground is quite dry, eighteen 
inches; put in good horse manure to the thickness of 
two feet, and put on the frame and glasses. When the 
heat is sufficiently raised, put on six or eight inches of 
good mould; that made from clean grass-sods which 
have been piled and become entirely rotted the year be- 
fore, is best; and when this is warmed to the proper de- 
gree, which can easily be told by applying the hand to 
It, plant the seeds. Care should be taken that there is 
not too much heat, especially when the sun shines. If 
there is too much, raise the glaases; and always let in 
M much air as practicable with keeping up the requisite 



degree of heat. Hot-bed plants require a great deal pf 
water, which should be supplied from a watering-pot. 
If the weather should be so cold as to render it neceoaiy, 
the bed should be protected by mats and straw. 

Permanent hot -bed frames may be made of bricks. A 
false bottom is laid two or three feet from the ground, 
made of cast-iron, or iron bars, laid so closely together 
as to answer the purpose, on which is placed the earth 
for the plants. A door is left at one end of the brick- 
work, under the floor, to throw in manure, ami another 
door at the opposite end, for taking the manure ouL 
Thus a constant and regular supply of heat may be eon- 
veniently kept up, by only putting in fresh manure as the 
decomposition proceeds. 



MODEL AND EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 



Sevsbal newspapers have suggested that the Smith- 
soNiAK BEquEST, which, together with the interest uplo 
the present time, it is said amounts to six hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars, should be a|)propriated to the ea- 
tablishment of a Model Fabm. It appears that a bill 
was introduced by Senator Tappan, of Ohio, towards the 
close of the last session of Congress, fc^the purpose of 
effecting this object, and we are informed that petitiona 
are now in circulation in various parts of the country tor 
the passage of that bill. 

Tha design of the benevolent donor, Mr. Smithson, in 
making this bequest, was the founding of an institution at 
Washington, for the << increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men." One cause of the delay of oar gov- 
ernment in acting on this matter, has undoubtedly been 
the difficulty of fixing on a plan of an institution by 
which the original design of the donor might in the best 
manner be carried out. The very general terms' in which 
that design is expressed, seem to admit of considerable 
latitmle in the choice of a plan. The particular kind of 
" knowledge" which it was especially designed to *' in- 
crease*' and ** diffiise," is not mentioned. It may, how- 
ever, he safely claimed that the bestowmentof the greats 
est good on the human family, was the grand aim and in- 
tent of Mr. Smithson in this disposition of his property. 
Ajid how, we ask, can this philanthropic and praise- wor- 
thy object be better accomplished, than by the endow- 
ment of an institution for the « increase and diffusion of 
knowledge" in relation to that art which constitutes the 
very foundation of national independence, and individual 
support 7 

We have not been so fortunate as to meet with a copy 
of Mr. Tappan's bill, but we understand that the propo- 
seil Model Farm is to consist of <* ten acres of ground in 
the vicinity of the Capitol,'' the general direction and 
management to be vested in twelve citizens appointed by 
Congress. Stndento to be instructed in the institution 
gratuitously, &c. The trial of plants, and the distribu- 
tion of such fruits, seeds and vegetabl^as shall be found 
useful and adaptecl to the various sections of the country, 
to be among the leading objects of the institution, while 
other means of usefulness will undoubtedly be improved. 

It strikes us that the quantity of land, ten acres, is lest 
than would be expedient, having in view all the objecta 
to which such an institution should be devoted. It should 
be remembered that there are many important questions 
which it is desirable to settle by practical tests. In addi- 
tion to the trial of plants, it is important to decide the 
relative value of manures, and their particular operation 
in promoting the growth of plants on various soils, and 
under difi*erent circumstances as to heat, mol':ture^ fiie. — 
the comparative expense of production and the value of 
difiTerent crops for feeding animals, whether fbr slaughter, 
for the dairy, or for labor. Careful and long-continued 
experiments are requisite, and should be carried on for 
the purpose of deciding these points. The roost careful 
trials should also be made to ascertain as far as practica- 
ble, the comparative advantages of different breeds of do- 
mestic animals for special purposes, and their relative 
adaptation to different modes of feeding, &c. A sufficient 
quantity of land for successfully prosecuting all these uid 
other necessary experiments, it seems to us should be se- 
cured in the outset; especially when it is considered that 
from the cheapness of land within a oonvenieat diitanoe 
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of the proposed location^ (ho addition of fifty or a hun- 
dred acres woald make but a small item in the expense. 

The subject of a Pattern or Model farm, in connexion 
with an Institution for the instruction of youth, in the 
St^ of New- York, has been at different times considcra- 
b^Pigitated, and two or more bills granting^ charters for 
this purpose, have been passed by the Legislature, but 
different circumstances have combined to prevent any 
active measures being taken for the commencement of 
the enterprise. The difficulty of bringing into operation 
an institution, embracing in its plan and design all that it 
is desired to effect, has induced the suggestion that it is 
better, for the present, to attempt something on a less ex- 
tended scale, but with a greater certainty of its practica- 
bility and accomplishment. We allude to the proposition 
of purchasing a farm for making experiments anil deci- 
ding doubtful points in husbandry. The project need not 
involve an expensive outlay — the farm may consist of 
about fifty acres — and all that would be requisite to carry 
it on, after the first expense of putting it in order, would 
be the hands to perform the labor, and a competent su- 
perintendent to conduct the experiments and all opera- 
tions, under the direction of a suitable board of officers. 

The proper object of all inquiry, is the establishment 
of PACTS— such only being of practical utility — and by no 
other means within our knowledge, can this object be so 
well promoted, as by some plan like what is here propo- 
seil. It is certain that much good has already been efi*ec- 
ted by various laudable exertions which have been made 
in behalf of agriculture; but there are questions of the 
most important consideration-— questions involving points 
on which the prosperity of the farmer actually depend, 
tiiat have not been, and cannot be decided by any thing 
«bort of systematic and careful experiment. By the aid 
of an establishment like this, a series of experiments 
might be instituted that could be nUed on — we need not 
be left to gM^f at the results, as is too often done in what 
are calUd experiments. The operation of different ma- 
nures, and the application of substances for the preven- 
tion of diseases in plants, or to ward off* (lie attacks of in- 
aec(s, would here be tested on the same soil and under 
precisely the same circumstances. Comparative trials 
would be made with plows and other implements. The 
superiority possessed by one breed of animals over ano- 
ther, if any really exists, would be demonstrated in the 
(he actual proJUi given under an impartial and just expe- 
riment. Free from the bias of individual selfishness, or 
preconceived and favorite theories, (he trials would be 
fairly conducted, and the results as fairly made known. 
The grand object being (he acquirement of truth, Nd- 
turt, in every operation would be asked a question — her 
amiwer would be promptly noted and treasured u(> In the 
■(orehouse of knowletlge for the future benefit of all. 

For an object like this, we think there can scarcely be 
a doubt that the Legislature would grant the necessary 
appropriation. The trifling sum required would certain- 
ly be but a small return for the liberal aid which has been 
received from the agricultural class, in support of insti- 
tutions from which they have derived but little compar- 
ative advantage. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTICES. 



ALPINE STRAWBERRIKS. 

C. M. Hovey, in a late number of his Magazine, 
■peaks of the abundant supply of this variety of strawber- 
ry, in the markets of Paris, during the early part of au- 
tumn. He states the price at about 15 cents per basket; 
the iMisket containing a quat-t or more. We infer from 
bis remarks that it is not well known in this country; its 
merits as a free grower and a great bearer, should make 
it more known. As with the Wood strawberry, there is 
a red and white sub-varSety, which it also strongly re- 
sembles is the peculiar sweetness of the fruit, too much 
to to please some palates, it diffisrs from the Wood in 
its more oblong fruit, and by its long continued season 
of bearing. It often yields but little during the heat of 
•ummer, but with proper culture, bears freely daring a 
large part of autumn. We have seen good fruit picked 
in a rare ease, on the sixth day of 12 month, ^Dee.,) and 
a good dish of (bem on the table the first oi the same] 



month, in both cases from a garden in Western New- 
York. They often succeed best when partially ahadeiV 
as umier a high fence, or fruit trees. Hovey says, «Iq 
the gardens of Luxembourg, we saw nearly quarter of an 
acre, planted out in rows, three feet apart, and a row of 
dahlias between every other row, the alternate spaces 
answering for walks. The dahlias afibnled some shade» 
though it is less needed in the climate of Paris, and the 
vines [stalks] were loaded with fruit." From a long ac- 
quaintance with this variety, we venture to recommend 
their very general culture. 

NEW ORNAMENTAL SHRUB. 

A new and handsome shrub is noticed in the Botanical 
Register, a new species of Ccanothus, (Ceanothut thyrH» 
Jlonu,) "a perfectly hardy shrub [or small tree] with 
evergreen foliage of a beautiful glossy green, and dense 
panicles of bright blue flowers," from California. Though 
haniy in England, it might not be wholly so here. ** The 
plant grows freely in any gooti soil, and is readily increa- 
sed by cuttings [under glass ?] of the half ripe wood. 
Those who are familiar with our common native ceano- 
thus, or American vhiU fringe tree, can easily conceire 
the beauty which a large evergreen species with dense 
panicles of bright blue flowers would present. 

GRAFTING CURRANTS. 

The CSardener's Chronicle recommends, for the pretty 
appearance presented, as well as for improved flavor, to 
graft currants of different colors, as the red^ black, and 
white, variously intermixed, on stocks trimmed up to a. 
single stem three or four feet high. The tops may be, 
headed down to a dense compact head, or trained as es-. 
paliers in the horizontal or fan method, the (wo latter 
modes of training, by the free exposure to sun and air^ 
much improving the quality of the fruit. The impor- 
tance of trimming the bushes up to a single stem to im- 
prove the fruit and facilitate clean culture, instead of suf- 
fering two hundred and fifty suckers to shoot up all round 
into a dense brush heap, is very obvious to (hose who 
have tried both. 

BUDDING ROSES. 

A correspondent of the Gardeners* Chronicle is very 
successful in budding roses, by " leaving a MUitt piece <j^ 
woody as a protection to the bud when cut f^om the 
branch." This prevents drying before adhesion. He 
finds white worsted the best ligature, and the common 
Boursault a good stock. 

BARREN AND PRODUCTIYE STRAWBERRIES. 

The fact that many varieties of the strawberry, without 
being strictly di<Bcious, have, from imperfect fructifica- 
tion, distinct barren and productive plants, is more or 
less understood among cultivators. Some interesting 
foots, relative to this point, are given by S. S. Jackson of 
Ohio in a late number of Hovey's Magazine. 

He says, « the first that I planted of Hovey's Seedling, 
I put no male [staminate] plants with them. They grew 
and blossomed very fine, and I thought I should haye 
some mammoth fruit; but ther^ was not a perfect berry' 
on them, and very few imperfect. The next year I put 
male planbt among them, and they bore beyond my ex- 
pectation; and I now think Hovey's Seedling is the best 
market strawberry that we have; but they would not be 
worth growing here without the male plants aroonjp 
them. Last spring I had about one hundred Hovey's 
Seedling in a border, without any male plants near them. 
They flowered as fine as could be wished, but there was 
only three perfect fruit on them, and those three I im- 
prpgna(ed."— — " I do not think that an acre of ground, 
planted with Hovey's Seedling, ICeene's Seedling, Hud- 
son, and Elton, without male plants among them, would 
produce a bushel of ftruit. I one year picked thirty bush- 
eli of the Hudson strawberry from thirty equate rode of 
ground; they were about one-tenth male plants." 

It is to the general knowleilge of this property of the 
strawberry among the market gardeners of Cincinnati, 
according to the same writer, that they are there indebted 
for the perfection, abundance and cheapness of this fniit 
in the markets of that city. " It is," says he, " a know- 
ledge and practice on this principle, that enables one of 
our market gardeners to bring one hemdred buehele a da^ 
to our market^'* 
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THEkbove Hbte, ibowiBK (h< roDlti of an >xr>erimMi( 
given in tb( Journal of A^ieultora, for (b* porpoM of 
provini; Ihe belt ilapUi tor burying ibediOerant kindi of 
grui ieeJ, ouinol fail to b« interetliog snU nJiuUa to 
onr Cumen. It mi parfomwd u follow* : — Two box- 
n, Mch ana fool viil«, ind Sve feet (en Inchd long, 
were fUIed with toil; No- 1, lo wilbin a quarter Of an 
incbottbe topi No, a, to Uio top on one «iJe, reguUrly 
■loping to iritbin three Inehei of the lop on the other 
aide. Both boxM wara then dliidad aeron by ilipi of 
wood > foot long and two Inchee broad, eo ai to leare 
foRrtacnapaeeil Ibollonginaachbox. Fi|;, 16 willibow 
1 than diviiiom, box No, 2 be- 

I- ing (Uied to Iha lop on the lidc 
A, and three inchei from the 
lop on the tide B. The uma 
wei(bt of Hteil wd 
^ aacb box, the ilipi ot wood 

V^. K- were rainove<l, anil Ibe boie! 

Sllad to the top withioil. The aeed In box No. 1, wouli 
thuibe all burieda quuler ofan inch deep; anil in No. 
S from no daplh to three inchea. They were piaci 
■ (Taen-houw, for the lint lea ilaya, to preTeat (he riib 
ofhaaTy raini, which would have enuted the turface- 
' leda to ipring tram a graati 



I oM about double (be reil,) were wch at would barcLpr^- 
'duced aboal the tame number of planti to an equal nx- 
jface, but (he ejiperinieo( being performed in nLmmtt, 
(Aug. 1,) (he diBiuant kindi had variouily dimiultbed in 
|Tege(a(iFe powen. Thi> diminulion »i(hclover itiocb, 
'tba( (he experimealar, 8. D. S(irllog, remarlii, thai cto- 
Iverteed "kept over one tmnmei, would be dear at half 



Tbe whole rnrniibei a ilrihiog exhibition of the Iot> 
lualiioeil in all eawi by harrowiug giaM seed deeply in- 

(ha Eround. Thii ia eipeciilly (he caae with very 
imall Keili, at Timolhy and Wood graai, none of tha lat- 
«r vegetating an inch beneath the lurbcs, though Ihii 
remaili would more slroagly apply lo a heavy than to 

1 light toil. 

The writer alio niaket the excellent recommendation 
lo "all who would avoid diiapjiointment, (o prove atl 
(heir grata, clover, and (nrnep needt before iowioe, by 
wing a imall weight in a pot, and placing i( in a warn 
nation, and counting the plantt which cotae up," br 
lich (hey will often fiml that 30 poundi in tome eaiet 
ill be cheaper than 30 poanda In others. 
The acienliflc nimei of the plant! arc g-iven to prevent 
ttlake where diilerent common namei are known in 
ferent dittricts, and which hare enabled ui lo add or 
bitltute tome common name! la place of thote which 
B oeuly unknown to our fanueri. 



WELSH WHEEL-DRAQ— (Fig. 17.) 

Tbh drag it detcrlbed in the Journal of Agricnltnre; 
and from i It convenience, timpllcily, and ingenuity ii 
wDrthy of the attention of our farmen ami mechanici I( 
coniltit of a tole or ahoe, a. with two pairt of can oi 
projeetiont, b. b, to hokl the wheel to i» place while rett 
ting upon the tboe. Tbe neck c. li forked at ill extre 
nily for receiving (he imall roller or wheel d. which ii 
about nine inchei in diameter. Tbe curvature of Iha 
neck anil shoe ii aich at to fit the ouliide of the wagon 
wheal, rapretented by the dotted line. 

The peculiar convenience of Ihit ilrag li, that it 
quirei no chain to attach it lo the forward part of the 
goa, forming a dittincl mil independent carriage o 
■atf. For the neck t. ritiag a foot above groanil, 
venta the wheel of the wagon tunning over it, the 
neat the wagon wheel begini to mount, iti weigl 
thrown on the imall wheel which then immediately rollt 
fbtward. The wagon wheel is that paHly mpparted by 



[be amall wheel and partly upon the ihoea.,' anil the drag 
cannot etcape from it, being held by (he ear* b. b. Wheo 
~~)t in uie, it may be thrown into the wagon. 

The wheelicixt al ourtnmacei lor plow-wheel! would 

lioubtleu intwer for the wheel of the drag. 



FEEDING BOXES FOR COWS— (Fig. 18.) 




FK- 18 
teeet only morticed j 
nd lo rapport Iha bO« 



in foddering them with hay, 
or other winter food. II it 
lis or leven (eel square; the 
height it about two feel a«I 

.- - mnit not 

Ibe loo high for them to 
reach easily over the tide, 
and not to low that they can 
jump into il. The depth 
ot the box ia about fifteen 
mchet. There are 2 croai 
ilo the potti, to tliffen (lie whole 
in boardt Four cowi will eat 
will be impottible for iheni to 
and waale it. 
TO or Ihtee hours. 
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ROOT SLICER3— (Fig. 19.) 

Pebsqnb owniDg Urgv farnu, uiil having naaj catUc 
to feed with rooU, will iloubtleaa fluil it cheap«M to have 
piod root- slicing nucliiaei, coMing from ten to 
twenty ilolJun. But for hnnrng on a more mO' 
dante Kale, the ownen wiJl flnil them by no 
O) necemiy. Fig. 19 repreienli > tool, not 
coMing more than > dolUr, which by ■ ilngte 
■iRihe on > (umep or potiloe, will chop into Tour 
n; and if tha root! an |ilac»l in ■ iqiure 
plaak (rough or oot, rapid tlrokea with thlt tool 
will cut ninrly u bat m lome of themoit costly 
binei. In [he sbience or tbi>, > nell srOQnd 
. le, or what li better, a Heel ihovel, will cut 
rapidly. AVe flad that hone* ^neially prefi 
y to gnaw down nila bagaa luKOC, and oowi leei 
m vary lllUe about baring (heir food tbi 
prerioariy carved up. At all events, therofori 
,r^.ti, dOBt be in loo great ataurrr to buy ■■licingDU 
cllk« at flitean or twenty doUan — try a nibtoil plow 
flnl, at any latt. 



SCAB IN BHBEP. 



Ths wab ia iheap, the mange in cattle, honea, dogi, 
Ju:., and the itch ia man, are well atcerlalned to be cau- 
•ed by paraiitic inaeeti, (ttaoogh of a dilTerent claM f^m 
Uee or tirin,) belonging 10 the Aeari or mite tribe- 
CMdiagly minute In site, and living in the akin oflheui- 
jmali with which they are brought In oontaet. The 8ti- 
cln and MODomy of this clasaof Insacta have altr 
man natunliati coniidenible attention. Thai ihsii 
gb ii lOBiellmei apoataneoai, owing to the negle 
minnanageoient of the animal, ii known; yet when 
bmoghl inla ezlitanee, they have the ame diflereni 
MX| and 1b their propagation are governed by (he nme 
Uwl, aa animali of the higher orilen. In relation 1 " 
■lyHerioua bat inlereiting question as to how these 
malj first )uve exiilence, Mr. Yonatt eloquently observes: 

" Phyaiologisls are bst acknowteil^ing the work * 
Mysterious hot nobis principle — the springing up of life 
nnder new forms, when the component principles of pre- 
TitMl beings are decaying, or have seemingly perished. 
Thus if we DiBCerala any vegetable substance, the fluid 
will teem with myriads of living beings, called into ei- 
iltaaee by the process we are conducting; or rather by 
Uut power of nature, or that principle bestowed by the 
Author of Mature, that life, ceasing in one form, shall 
• spring up in others, and this while the creation laHs' 
TbUi wo have probably the byilati<l In the brain of th< 
abeep, and the fluke in its liver — pansilical beings whicl 
<•« recogniia in no other form and in no other place 
Ttey ipsrs llu product if tkt diivutd port. In lilfe man 
ner, the acarus of the scab may be called into existeuci 
by the derangements which our neglect, or nnavoldabli 
aoeidenl, or diaeaae, may have made In the skin of the 
sheep; and having spnmg into life within the pori 
the skin, obeys the laws of all living being* a* to its af- 
ter existence and mulliplicalion." 

Wall, a OermsB veterinarian, made some eurloa* 
perimeniB with the acari. Re fonml if some of the 
M>lMara placed on the wool of a tauiid sheep, tl 
quickly travel to the root of it, anil bury themselves in 
tte skin, a minute red point, scarcely viMble, distin- 
gnlaking the place where Ibey penetrated. The tenth or 
twaUUi day afterwards, a alighl swelling may be diseov. 
«r*d, (he skin change* its color, and has a greenish blur 
ttnl. The pnMtile forms rapidly,inil about (he sixteenth 
day braaki — the mothers again sppearing, with their lit- 
«• OM* attacjied to their feet, and covered by a portion 
Of Aa egg mm whieh they have Just escaped. The lil- 
tta ones immediately penetrate the neighboring skin, 
flad their proper nonrishment, grow and propagate, till 
Ae poor animal, mder (he torment occasioned by tht 
Myriads which prey on him, rapidly sink* dovm, and at 
last die*. 

Wals bIm plaaed some of the nol* acarl on the sound 
Alnaradi««p. nay bmiowed into (ha aktn, and in 
Ah ttaas Om pa*tu« arose I bat all indlcationa Of flie (tab 
■MB diHppearwl with the aBployaMstf of any nm*dy. 



He therefore concludeit that the disease can be commu- 
nicated from sheep to sheep only by mesas of the roD- 
r the sound animals with the diseased, or, as they 
ar others, impregnated scari traveling from tha in* 
fected to the sounil sheep. The Itching which disessad 
mimals suffer, induces them to rub themselves mneli 
igainsl posts, or any projecting subslanees, and these rnb- 
ling places become undoubtedly (niitful sources of Infec- 



of an oval foiH, 
fc provided wMk 
eight feet, Ibar 
bafbre, and IbW 
behind. 

b'. ».».».— Tha 
4 anterior fea^ 
with their ttan- 

„.« " »"»»■' 

c. c. — The two interior hind feet. 

d. rf.— The two outward feet, the eitnmidet of which 
re provided with some long halra, and on other parts oi 

the legs are shorter hain. 
To these haire the yonng 
ones adhere when they flrtt 
escape from the pustule. 
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the anna and vulva, garnish- 
•d by aoma short Y ' 

Fig. 21— The n 

iMck, and seen by 

nagnliyii^ power. 

a> — The sucker. 

b. i. I. &— The fore-legl 
with their trumpet, lika ap- 
peadltvB, a* seen tm the tt- 

<. male. 

c. t. — Tha two hind \*gl, 
with the same appendices ami 
hain. 

d—tin rtnUmeotn of Iha 



From what has 

re of *aab lie* in (hedsati 

of (obseco, hellebore, ftc 

(he insect lies 



lid it m 



ist be obvious that <ba 
I of this incect. Wa^> 
sometimes used, but ■■ 
be certain 



ofreacbEng it with these remedies. They n 
time! prove successful, but in general they only mitigata 
the disease, which, thongh it may be thus kept for soma 
time in a latent state, will at length break out to the dl>. 
appointment and vexation of (he shepherd. 

A safer method is the apjilicitlon of some snbstalHia 

Ihat will be sure to poison the acari. An ointmentcom- 

pounded according to the following recipe, has proved 

own practice, entirely efllcacioos. 

one pound of pure qoicksilver, Venice Inrpcnlllie, 

mtnon oil, of each half a ponnd, and four ponnda 

of bog's lard, be trimraled in a mortar till the quicksilver 

' (horoaglily incorporated with the variou* ingredient*. 

In nsing so strong a preparation of mercury, cara 

ouid be taken that the sheep are properly protected 

from bad weather, ft wis in the depth of winter, and 

very cold climalB, that wo had occasion to use thit 

_ ..mont. Not being at that time acquainteil with scab, 

the sheep became very seriously aSbcted before the d!*- 

was identified. Some of the flock lost nearly all 

wool, and (hair bodies, nearly covered with olcer^ 

presenteil a moM disagreeable appearance. They wera 

pot Into a bain, kept comfortably warm, and not allowed 

to go out, except fbr a short time in the middle of tba 

pleaaantM days. In ming the olnlmanl, a lump half tba 

"- * " b«a>t m »M xmA to Moh Aaep, ud puUn* 
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Iw paint were taken to rub it well into the large veins 
about the neck. It was alao rubbed along the back, and 
in the wortt cases in lines down the sides. Ever}' sheep 
was saved, and in three weeks all were well; while some 
of our neighbors, who, from fear of Ihe effccls of mer- 
cury, trusted to other applications, lost many; and after 
having kept the disease lingering among their sheep for 
more than a year, killed them and burnt up the carcases 
to stop the infection. 

NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb annual meeting of this Society was held at the old 
State Hall in this city, on Wednesilay, the 15Xh of Janua- 
ry. The meeting was well attended — a general and spi- 
rited interest was manifested in the affaii-s of the Society, 
y mi all its business was transacted with promptness and 
unanimity. The President, Hon. J. P. Beekman, was 
in the chair. Reports were made by the Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer^ and several Com- 
mittees. From the report of the Treasurer, it appears 
that the reeeipU of the Society daring the last year, were 
as follows: 

Interest on stock, - $210,00 



Donation from John Greig, ... 



Geo. Vail, - - - 
Robert Donaldson, - 
J. P. Beekman, > > 
J. McD. Mclntyre, 
Joel Rathbone, - > 
Wm. H. Seward, - 

Receipts at Fair, 3,723,80 

Appropriation from the State, - - 700.00 
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50,00 
25,00 
12,00 
50,00 
20,00 
25,00 
50,00 



$4,865,80 
Paym&nts, 

Premiums, $1,600,50 

Balance due former Treasurer, - - 1 14,23 
Recording Secretary, ..... 550,00 

Expenses at Fair, ...... 300,00 

Subscription to Colman's European 

Agriculture, - - 100,00 

Design for Diploma, ..... 50,00 

Binding, 328,00 

Printing and advertising, .... 409,34 
Incidental, 481,84 

$3,933,91 
On motion of H. 8. Randall, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries 
and Treasurer, for the valuable services they have, in 
their several capacities, rendered the Society. 

Hon. John Greio, Chairman of the Committee to 
^hom was referred the subject of the introduction of 
books of agriculture into primary schools and school li- 
braries, made a highly interesting and elaborate report, 
which was i^eceived with evident approbation. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Denniston, a Committee of 
three from each Senatorial District, was appointed by the 
ohair to make a nomination of officers for the ensuing 
jrear, and to recommend a place for holding the next 
fiur. 

Several reports on yarious grain crops, roots, &c., 
were made to the Society, of which, not having room for 
them in detail, we give the following abstract: 

WHEAT.-^Firsl premium to Matth. Watson, Canandai- 
Ipia, he having raised 215 bushels of wheat on 4 acres, 
12 poles of ground, or nearly 52^ bushels per acre. 

Corn. — The first premium on corn was not awarded. 
The committee award the second premium on corn to J. 
K, Osborn, Port Byron, Cayuga county, his crop being 
813 bushels and three-eighths of a bushel, on two acres 
of land. 

Several other applications for wheat and com crops, 
were rejected from defects in the returns. 

Barley.— 'Firtt premium to Stephen B. Dudley, of 
ICast Bloomfield, Ontario county, his cropj.hnjng69bush- 
t)t per acre, on a lot of two acres.^.wTiieseaanil premium 

JO Wm. Wright) of Vernon, Oneida^s«Uat)r, his/crop be- 
ng 50 bushels and 47 lbs. per acre, on a lot of two acres. 
TIm third premium to Jfalhaniel Wright of the same 



place, his crop being 47 bushels 25 lbs. per acre, on two 
acres of ground. Bani Bradley stated that he had raised 
55 bushels 3 lbs. to the acre. The rule of the Society 
requiring two acres, this crop was excluded, there being 
only one acre and two roods. Some other crops were 
not entitled to premium from defects in the returns. 

Oats. — The first premium to Seth Lawton of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, his crop being 120^ bushels per 
acre. The second premium to J. F. Osborn, of Port 
Byron, Cayuga county, his crop being 104 bushels per 
acre, on a lot of two acres and nine rods. Several state- 
ments were necessarily rejected from the imperfections 
of the returns. There are no competitors for the premi- 
ums on rye, peas, and com sown broadcast. 

BuTTHR. — Only two applications were made for pre- 
miums under this head. The committee award to Geo. 
Vail, Esq. of Troy, a silver medal. Mr. Vail^s cowa 
were Durhams. Six of them, kept on grass feed only^ 
produced in thirty days, 262 lbs. 9 oz. of buUer, avera« 
ging for each cow, 43 lbs. 12 oz. The milk of one of 
these cows was kept by itself for thirty days, and yield- 
ed in that time 52 lbs. 9 oz. of butter. 

Clovsr Seed. — A volume of the Transactions for 
1844, was awarded to Henry Brown, of Enfield. Tea 
bushels of seed, weighing 60 lbs. per bushel, one bush- 
el and eleven pounds weighing 52 lbs. per bushel, and 
half a bushel of tailings, weighing 38 lbs. per bushel^ 
were produced on three acres and ten rods of ground. 

Rut A Bag A. — First premium to John G. Smedbergy 
ofGreeneCo., having raised 1160 bushels on one man, 
vm 2173 bushels on two acres. 

H. S. Randall, of Cortland, the second premlom, his 
crop being 820 bushels per acre. 

C. B. Meek, of Ontario Co., the third premiam, his 
crop being 724 bushels per acre. 

Carrots First premium to Wm. Risley, of Chatan- 

que, his crop being 1059 bushels per acre. One appli- 
cant only. 

Manoelwortzel. — First premium to C. B. Meek, hifl 
crop being 1101 bushels per acre. One applicant only. 

Sugar Beets. — To J. F. Osborn, of Cayuga Co., the 
third premium, his crop being 657 bushels per aero. 
One applicant only. 

No application was made for the premium on potatoes 
or cabbages. 

The Committee appointed to nominate officers, report ^ 
ed the following list, which was unanimously adopted: 

B. P. Johnson, of Oneida, President. 

James Lennox, of New- York, Vice-President 

Thomas L. Davies, of Dutchess, V. P. • 

E. P. Prentice, of Albany, V. P. 

H. W. Doolittle, of Herkimer, V. P. 

Benjamin Enos, of Madison, V. P. ^ • 

O. C. Crocker, of Broome, V. B. 

Henry S. Randall, of Cortland, V. P. 

George W. Patterson, of Chatauque, Y. P. 

Daniel Lee, of Erie, Corresponding Secrelanih 

Luther Tucker, of illbany, Rec. £c. * 

Thomas Hillhouse, of Albany, Treasurer. 

Additional Members. — T. S. Faxon, of Utica; E. Klr« 
by, of Brownville; Alex Walsh, of Lansingburgh; Geo* 
Vail, of Troy J J. M. D. M»Intyre, of Albany. 

The Committee also reported in favor of Utica, as the 
place for holding the next fair. 

In the evening, the Society met in the Assembly room 
of the Capitol, to hear the address of President Beek* 
MAN. This was a valuable production, evincing sound 
judgment and practical observation. Its leading objects 
were, a description of the past operations of the Society, 
and its influence in improving the condition of agricul- 
ture, embracing also some excellent observations on the 
advantages of a proper courae of agricultural education. 

On motion of Judge Jones, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered by the Society to Dr. Beolman, for the able num- 
ner in which he has discharged the duties of presiding 
officer, and requesting for publication a copy of his ad- 
drees. 

On retiring from the chair, Dr. Beekman introduced 
the President elect, -Mr. Johnson, who, on taking hit 
seat, addressed the Society in a neat mnd appropriate 
speech. 
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On motion of G«n. Vielb, of Troy, it wat 
Risolv^d^ That a Committee be appointed to prepare 
a memorial to the Legislature at its present session, for 
the renewal of the act to promote Agriculture, passed in 
jo41« 

The Committee to whom vas referred the considera- 
tion of claims for premiums on Bssays and Text-book, 
hare not yet reported on that subject, but are expected 
to submit their report at the next meeting of the Execu- 
tire Committee, which will be on the 13th of February 
next 

EXECUTIVE OOBIMITTEE. 

The new boanl of officers met at the Society's room, 
Jaq. 16, the President in the chair. Present, Messrs. 
Prentice, Walsh, Kirby, Randall, Mclntyre, Faxon, VaU. 
I*«e, Eno% and Tucker. 

On motion of Miyjor Kirby, 

Resolved, That the next annual CatUe Show and I^ir 
be held at Utica, on the 16th, 17th, and 18ih days of Sep- 
tember next 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to make ar- 
iwyemMits for a series of weekly agricultural meedngs, 
to be held m the Assembly Chamber, and also to take 
inch measures as may be deemed necessary in relation 
to the room assigned to the Society by the State authorl- 
tiet. The committee appointed, consists of Messrs. 
Johnson, Beekman, and I'ucker. 

After considerable progress in making out the Premi- 
mn List, it was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
President, Messrs. Lee, Prentice, McTntyre, Hillhouse, 
and Tucker, to report at the next meeting of (he board. . 

The regular meetings of the Executive Committee 
will be held at the Society's Room in the old State HalJ, 
OD the seamd Thursday of each month. 



SOCIAL AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

The social meetings of farmers. Members of the Leg- 
islature, and others interested in Agriculture, which took 
place in this city last winter, and in which so much in- 
terest was manifested, have been resumed. A meeting 
was held at the OhI State Hall, on Thursday evening, Jan. 
16th, at which the President elect of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, B. P. Johnson, presided, and an organiza- 
tion was effected for tlie future. This organisation is as 
follows: Hon. J. P. Beekman, (ex-president of the 
State Ag. Society,) President— Robert Denniston, E. 
P, Pbentics, and Edward S. Salisbury, Vice- Presi- 
dents— D. Lee, Sanford Howard, and E. Mack, com- 
mittee to prepare subjects for discussion. The Eilitors 
of the Cultivator were appointed to act as Secretaries. 

At this meeting Dr. Lee made some interesting re- 
marks on the necessity of, and the advantages which 
would be derived from, a system of thorough scientific 
•nd practical educaUon, applicable to the profession of 
agriculture. 

At the close of Dr. Lee^s remarks, a desultory discuss- 
ion was carri«4l on for the remainder of the evening, in 
which Judg« Leland of Steuben county. Major Kirby 
of Brown ville, Messrs. McVane of the Assembly, Stuart 
of Rochester, Howard of Albany, Comstock of Rome, 
and the President, took part. Many useful facts*were 
elicited, and the meeting was in all respects highly sat- 
itfactorytQ. those present. We took some notes of the 
remarks made>but are obliged for the present, to post- 
pone their publication. 

These meetings will be continued every Thursday eve- 
ning, during the session of the Legislature, and wiU in 
xttture be held in the Assembly room of the Capitol. 



PREMIUM SHEEP BARN. 

W« are requested by Mr. L. A. Morrell to offer apre- 
nium of ten dollars, for the best plan of a shup bam, 
adapted to feeding within doors, with drawings of the 
neks, yards attached, fcc, with plans of deposit for roots, 
grain, fcc, the quantity of hay it will hold, and a parti- 
cular explanation of the whole, ami the number of sheep 
it WiU aooommodate; to be forwarded to him, addressed 
to Lake Ridge, TompkiM Co., H.Y. TiMawanlwiUbe 



made by the President of the^N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
and two members of the Executive Committee. 

We are further requested to say that his object in this 
is, to insert the same in the work he is now preparing for 
publication on Sheep Husbandry, which he hopes to have 
in readiness for the printer by about the first of May en- 
suing. 



FIRB BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 
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An extended and elaborate paper on this subject, read 
before the Indiana Horticultural Society, by the author,^ 
Henry W. Beecher, appears in a late number of Ho- 
vey^s Magavne. After many accurate observations, the 
writer comes to the conclusion, that whatever may be 
the cause of fire-blig/d in New-England, which he doea 
not deny may be caused by an insect, the great blight 
the past season in the Western States was produced by 
the weather and season. The high source whence thia 
paper originates, entitles it to great respect, and from 
the Importance of the subject, a particular notice ia de- 
manded. 

e According to the theory laid down, the blight is pro- 
duced by a warm, moist autumn, inducing late and suc- 
culent growth, followed by early and cold winter weath- 
er. Thus from a state of rapid growth, with unripe 
wood, the trees are at once forced as by a shock, to a 
sudden state of rest; the fluids are frozen, the tender ves- 
sels are burst or lacerated, and a succession of warm suns 
and severe nightfi. augments the disa^r. After speaking 
of the effects of this freezing, — lacerated passages,— 
thickened and diseased sap, — torpidity of parts, — and ob- 
struction of circulation, — he remarks, « At length, the 
spring approaches. In early pruning the cultivator will 
find in those trees, which will erelong develope blight, 
that the knife is followed by an unctuous sap, and that 
the liber is of a greenish yellow color. These will be 
the first signs, and th^ practiced eye will detect these 
long before a leaf is put forth." He further adds, <Mhe 
leaf puts out, and no outward signs of disease appear 
nor will it appear until the leaf prepares the downward 
current. May, June, and July, are the months when the 
growth is most rapid, and when the tree requires the 
most elaborated sap; and in these months the blight ia 
fully developed. When the dejicending fluid reaches the 
point where, the previous fall, a total obstruction had 
taken plsce, (from causes already mentioned.) it is as 
effectually stopped as if the branch were girdled. For 
the sap which had lodged there, would, by the winda 
and sun, be entirely dried. This would not be the case if 
the sap was good and the vitality of the tree unimpaired; 
but when the sap and vessels are both diseased, the sun 
affects the branch on the tree, just as it would if severed 
and lying on the ground. There will therefore be found 
on the tree, branches with spots where the bark is dead 
and shrunk away below the level of the surrounding bark; 
and at these points the current downwards is wholly 
stopped. Only the outward part, however is dead; while 
the albumwn or sap wood is but partially injured. 
Through the alburnum, then, the sap from the roots passea 
up, enters the leaf, and men are astonished to see a 
branch seemingly dead in the middle, growing thrifty at 
its extremity." Thus the growth may in some casea 
continue late in summer. 

In other cases, where the downward flow of the nip^ 
is only partially, and not wholly obstructed, the down- 
ward current takes with it this thickened, diseased, and 
poisonous sap, and spreads the contagion gradually dowiH 
wards. 

Many interesting facts are adduced in support of thla 
theory, some of which may be briefly mentioned. The 
two great blight years in the Western States, 1832 and 
1844, were preceded by Just such weather as has been 
spoken of; and a skillful cultivator preilicted six montha 
previously by an examination of the trees, not only the 
extent of the disaster, but what particular trees and what 
individual branches would first perish. In one case giv- 
en, ont of 200 trees, only /ear escaped. These four had 
been trantplm nt i d, had grown but little during summer 
ami Adl, and consequent the wood was well hardeaeiL 
Bat another eoUeetion of trees, also transplanted, thoi^ 
growing bat little in fonuner, aada a yigORWi growtli 
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in fiilly and suffered lererely from blight. In these cases 
names and dates are given. Another case was that of 
Mr. White, a nurseryman near Mooresville, Morgan 
Ck>unty, la., in an orchard of from 150 to 200 trees, who 
had not a single case of the blight in the year 1844 ; al- 
though all around him Ks ravages were felt. What were 
the &cts in this case 7 His orchard is planted on a mound- 
like piece of ground ; is high, of a sandy, gravelly soil; 
earlier by a week than nursery soils in this county; and 
in the summer of 1843 his trees grew through the sum- 
mer, — wound up and shed their leaves in the fall, and 
during the wiarm spell made no second growth.^* 

In another place, he says, " Sometimes the bark bursts, 
the sap exudes, and runs down, turning black; and its 
acridity will destroy vegetation, on which it may drop ; 
and shoots at a distance from the trunk, upon which the 
rain washes this ichor, will soon perish." This must be 
ft case of unusual virulence, as we have never witnessed it. 

The author of the paper points out the distinction be- 
tween blight, and mere wirUer kiUing which destroys the 
tree at once. 

He recommends, to prevent the evil, to select warm, 
diy soils, so as to ensure early, well ripened grow^ ; 
to select such varieties as ripen their wood early; an<no 
prevent late growth where necessary by root pruning. 
When blight has actually taken place, excision is recom- 
mended as a matter of course. 

This theory, which accords with the views we have 
favorably regarded and frequently expressed for the last 
ten years, so far as most of the cases in Western New 
York are concerned, is supported by too many facts to 
be easily overthrown. In case of apricot trees, we have 
often noticed the dried and dead portions, caused evidently 
by severe weather on that tender trecj and the subsequent 
heat of the sun, while the branches above were in a state 
of rapid growth. But this rapid growth soon needed a 
larger supply of sap than the drying stem below could 
famish, and sudden withering and death followed. We 
have also witnessett cases of the poisoning quality of such 
diseased sap, in the psach tree : For the sake of experi- 
ment, some buds were started after being set in summer, 
and made a very .succulent, unripened growth of several 
inches. Next spring they commenced growing, but 
soon died suddenly, evidently from the effect of the win- 
ter on the tender and unripened wood, and the branch 
ilfelf not noly ^ffd, but the poison ran down to the very 
roots whch lQ.'/K^ery case of this experiment turned 
brown to heic ^pcjiremetieB, showing the circulation of 
the poisonous fermec^ed sap. The Madeleine pear, which 
is remarkably thrifty, hi^ts growth, as well as succulent 
in its texture, is pect^l|i^ly liable to blight, nearly all the 
eases which have occurretj. under our own immediate no- 
tice, being on this variety; while after the most rigid 
examinations we have never ^ found the insect. The 
Seckei, a very hardy slow-growlqg variety, is rarely if 
ever aJSTected. We have often seen discolored, diseased, 
PI* dead strips on the branches extending gradually do wn- 
Wards, until large portions of the tree were dead. Hence 
.th» importance of cutting off the affbcted limbs without 
.a moment's delay, and also some distance below any in- 
dications of di8ease,~as the poison may have passed 
downwards, and not as yet produced any visible effect. 
With this care, we have never known the remedy to 
fail, if vigorously applied. 

Against this theory, the following facts are stated by 
P. Babry in the last number of the N. G. Farmer. «In 
the Mt. Hope Nurseries, there are several thousand pear 
trees of various ages, from 1 to 8 yeai*B old, and highly 
susceptible of blight from this new cause, yet there has 
never appeared the slightest indication of it, while the 
disease has been committing serious depredations in the 
immediate vicinity on large trees, much less likely to 
flttffer^ because less excited to growth by high cultiva- 
tion. We have seen many trees killed by this disease, 
that Ivid not grown a foot in two or three years.'' Per- 
haps the cases of early and late ripening already given, 
may ^row some light on this suligect. Good, healthy, 
and vigorous trees, in the well cultivated nursery, may 
mature their wood early; others, though growing more 
■lowly, miay not aa ui case of the transplanted trees, which 
oommeoced growing in autumn. But it mntt beremem- 
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bered that Uight is death; girdle a limb, and it will with- 
er and turn black, just as in ftre-blight; and no one theo- 
ry, nor no two, may explain truly all Uie cases orclasaee 
of casps which occur. In the nursery of the writer, the 
tops of several thrifty young pear trees, in a low, warm 
place, were observed to be dying last summer when in 
leaf; what the result would have been is unknown, as 
they were all immedietely cut off and burned, and the 
disaster no more appeared. "Why the blight should in 
some cases destroy the whole tree; in others only a 
bnmch and proceed no further, maybe hard to explain; 
but may possibly depend on different degrees of virulence 
of the poisoned sap, or various states of hardiness and 
vigor, on peculiarities of soil, or of seasons, or on all 
these more or less combined. Killing the tops of yoong 
peach trees by cold, does not usually destroy the whole 
tree, but this is sometimes done, as in the budded trees 
before mentioned. Further and accurate observations 
are needed. 

SENECA CO. AG. SOCIETY. 



We are indebted to John Dblafisld, Esq'a, of Ge- 
neva, for a copy of his address before this Society. It is 
a spirited and interesting production, containing maaj 
valuable historical remarks, as well as agricultural fiicti. 
He informs us that in 1780, the soil of Seneca countf^ 
was first trodden by the white numl That fifty years 
ago, the county contained only seventy'Jific inhabitaal^ 
exclusive of the red-men — and that probably atthattimef 
not more than twenty acres of land were cultivated. 
« What a contrast," he remarks, " with the present dsyl 
Then, a sun-beam scarce broke the forest's gloom, nor 
did a Woodman's axe disturb the awful solitude of na- 
ture. What a contrast with the present hour and plaoe! 
The land now pouring forth its wealth to bless and re- 
ward the farmer's toil — children and children's children^ 
as the polished corners of the temple, gladdening his 
heart and leading him with happiness, and gratitude in 
every heart, toward the end of his most useful and vir- 
tuous life." 

In relation to the errors of cultivation, Mr. D. re- 
marks — 

<' We divide our labor over too many acres to afibrd 
sufficient culture to each-^md we neglect the aid of set- 
ence, which teaches us to concentrate the varied means 
always within our control, and their economical and ap- 
propriate application. This will perhaps be admitted, 
when we notice the small average produce of wheat per 
acre, of any section of our country, and compare it, with 
the products of wheat readily obtained from well eoltl- 
vated fields." 

The benefits of agricultural papers, in giving (o fiu- 
mers the results of each others' experience, are thus 
strikingly shown:— << The agricultural periodicals of this 
country, bring to the fire side, and leisure hour of ev- 
ery farmer, the tried results of experiments throughoot 
the world — they give to him the practice of every aesi- 
tjon of our country — they open to him the science of liis 
profes8ion--jnuking clear and intelligible all thathereli^ 
fore has been deemed chance." 



Mr. LAWRENqs's Address, before the Yatei Goua^ 
Agricultural Society. The main object of this addre^ 
appears to be to induce farmers to qualify themselves for 
taking that share in the direction of political kSSum, 
which, from their numbers and the proportion they oo»- 
tribute for the support of goverment, justly belonga to 
them. We give an extract: 

" The time has arrived when farmers as a class should 
understand their true position, and should arise in their 
might to vindicate the dignity of their profession. We 
often hear farmers complaining that their class is not fair- 
ly represented in our national councils, and these com- 
plaints are often well founded, and who are to blame but 
themselves, for it is through their ignorance and apathy 
that they are made the tools and dupes of demagogues and 
politicians." 

£RaATirM.~On the second column of page 327 of last 
year's volume, fer " Musk," read Mtucfh the name of th^ 
ci^ firom which this variety of the Aprioot was osUad. 
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foreign (HotxcBfoniimu, 

MB. NOBTON« LBTT£R8~No. TH. 



Lab. of A£. Chemistry AMociation. 
Edinbargh, Nov. 2B, 1844. 

LvTH£K TucKSSj EsQ. — ^Id my last letter I gave a re- 
port of Prof. Johnston '8 Lectures in Ayr; I ivill now 
notice some of the farms in that region, which struck 
me as worthy of attention. The country in the immedi- 
ate yicinity of Ayr, is generally cultivated with much 
■kill, and some portions of it would compare even with 
' Uie Lothians. 

For several (^ays I was at the plpce of Mr. Camfbxlx 
of Craigie, who is proprietor of a considerable estate, 
about half a mile from the town, and whoy by influence 
and example, lias greatly contributed to the advanced 
condition of agriculture in his district. His farm is in 
fine order, and there are numerous experiments in pro- 
gress. In one field the effect of guano upon the second 
year's grass, was very striking; not only was it more 
luxuriant than parts of the field where other manures 
bad been applied, but sweeter, for the cattle evidently 
preferred it, and kept it eaten 9}ose to the ground* 

The farm of Mr. John Txnnant is considered one 
of the best in the neighborhood of Ayr. It is about 
three miles from the town, and comprises 600 acres. 
Nearly the whole is laid out in 40 acre fields. This 
gives the farm a beautiful appearance, besides saving a 
vast amount of labor both in working of the land and in 
making and repairing fences. Mr. Tennant has drained 
every field, and in answer to a question of mine respect- 
ing a certain iTmd of land, supposing it "undrainidy he 
«ud| that of undrained land, he could tell me nothing; 
with him draining was an indispensable preliminary to 
improvement. He has a fine dairy of 90 Ayrshire cows, 
considering them the best breed for milk. He has a 
cross with the Durhams^ but it is only for fattening. 
The grain crops were all in the stack yard, but there 
; were about 20 acres of tumeps in one field that would 
average 30 tons to the acre. They Were raised with 
guano and various other portable manures, in most in- 
stances combined with farm-yard dung. This is far the 
best method of applying these manures, as it has been 
found to unite economy with actual increase of effect. 

About six miles from Ayr, I visited the form of Mr. 
BuaNBTT of Gadgirth. It lies high, and it surrounded 
by a rather bleak unproductive tract upon which the 
crops looked sickly and the herbage of the pasture lands 
miserably scanty, except in the hollows of the ridges, 
'Where was a considerable croi) of rashes. A few years 
since Mr. Burnett's land was in the same condition. By 
the judicious application of modern science and practical 
skill, within five years he has doubled its value, and 
made a form that for neatness and evidence of improve- 
ment can scarcely be surpassed. The crops remaining in 
the ground were quite heavy, especially the turneps. In 
one of the fields is a kiln, where lime is burned fbr the 
ftrm^ and in another a tile work, for the manufacture of 
draining tiles, which can easily supply the neighboring 
proprietors when they are prepared to follow Mr, Bur 
nett*s excellent example. He has made 200 miles of 
drains on his own form, having laid 150,000 tiles in a sin- 
gle season. The stock as usual, in that district, is Ayr- 
shire, and the dairy is a model of good order and neat- 
ness. At the time of my visit, the operation of clearing 
away a portion pf the original Caledonian forests was 
going on, and the ground preparing for cultivation. In 
stead of putting in the plow at once, and running 
about among the stumps, as I fear most of our farmers 
would have done, ever}' root even, was dug out as the 
work proceeded. The whole soil was thoroughly bro- 
ken up and turned over by the spade to the depth of two 
feet, and drains put in 6 inches lower. This field a( 
«feice, tlierefore, will be in a fit state for perfect cultiva- 
tion, and will immediately bear remunerating crops. On 
this form is also a coal mine worked at the depth of 200 
feet, which yields coal of excellent quality. With his 
own lime kiln, tile works and coal mine, Mr. Burnett is 
in an extraordinary degree independent of foreign aid, 
^aada look «t his fom, woold, I think, cohtuim tfaemott 



sceptical, that ^ook farming may with advantage be com- 
bined with practical wisdom. 

On visiting the fine farm of Mr. AuBXANDsRof Southbarr, 
near Paisley, my attention was chiefly directed to the diffi* 
culty he has encountered in drainage. The subsoil, to an 
extraordinary degree, abounds in iro% so much so that U 
actually in some instances has choked the tiles. He hat 
however, contrived in the worst places, to obviate this by 
occuionally letting in a powerful stream of water at tha 
upper part of the drain which sweeps it clear. The 
sides and bottom of the open drains are thickly incrusted 
with iron. It is certain that the drains will in a few 
years diminish its quantity, but at present it is a most se- 
rious evil. Mr. Alexander pointed out to me a cross be- 
tween a Southdown buck and Cheviot ewes, which he 
admires much, and intends raising extensively. Thl| 
gentleman has another form at Muirkirk, in one of tha 
wildest parts of Lanarkshire, where he has made great 
and admirable improvements. At some future time K 
hope to visit it. 

The last estate which I visited was that of Mr. Flxh^ 
INO of Barochan, also near Paisley. Here I was muidl 
interested by the improvements which have been madf 
on a portion of a large peat moss or bog» 150 acres in 
extent. The limits of my present letter forbid my giv« 
ing an account of the excellent and economical method 
pursued ; suffice it to say, that where peat was once 20 
feet in thickness, are now firm beauliftil fields, producing 
very heavy crops, in one instance nearly 80 bushels of 
oats to the acre. The whole moss will in a few years ba 
converted into a fertil# farm. Mr. Fleming has a very 
considerable knowledge of chemistry, and hence the n»» 
merous and varied experiments conducted under his su- 
perintendence, have been of great practical value* 
Many of the most remarkable results are to be found in 
the appendix to Prof. Johnston's Lectures on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology. 

Were it not that I fear trespassing on the patience of 
your readers, my remarks upon these model farms, at 
they may justly be termed, might extend to a much 
greater length. In the hope that even these imperfect 
sketches may give an Idea of some features of improved 
Scottish husbandry, I am, very truly yours, 

John P. NoaxQir. 

LETTERS FROM MR. MITCHELL ~:No« H. 



LiveffooitEngUwdtDte, 3,18/14, 
LuTHKR TucKBB, Esq. — I walked out yesterday ta 
have a look at the Liverpool cattle market, held eveiX 
Monday about three miles from town, on the road ta 
West Derby, where lie the seats of the Earls Sefton and 
Derby, which at some future time I will take occasion to 
describe to you. I noticed in the streets the first ice af 
the season; the air was fine, cool and bracing early> boi 
clouded as usual, and was dull before I reached tha 
ground. I met upon my way numbers of butchers Ka» 
turning to town with their purchases, or driving thea to 
their fields, of which I spoke in my last. The market ig 
situated immediately by the side of the great « Londov 
Road," upon level paved ground, containing pens fOK 
about 3,000 cattle, and 7,000 to 8,000 sheep. The beef 
cattle were mostly from 3 to 5 years old, bullocks and 
heifers, varying very much in color, form and weight. 
The average weight of a 3 year old bullock, I should 
judge to be 6 to 7^ lbs. dressed (in New England way^ 
with hide ana tallow.) The best of the cattle were from 
Ireland; and nine-tenths of all there, were either from 
Scotland or Ireland. I noticed many of the Galloway 
polled cattle. The Herefords and Durhams are not 
known in this market, and none stand so high as tha 
Scotch and Irish black cattle. I observed to a drover 
that the Herefords were perhaps the first in the Smithfleld 
market. << Ah, sir,'' said he, « we wish the flesh that^a 
on light bone, and care nothing for the breed.'' 

« And pray, sir, what may such heifers be worth f* 
said I, pointing to a pair of smooth, black polled Soolsli 
animab just then driven out. *< Sure, sir, and nothinr 
short of £37 ($120) could buy them.'' They wanM 
dress perhaps 680 to 700 Ihs. eeeb. Diiferenee in « feei"* 
made great diflireaee in sale of cattle of apparsnUf 
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«qiial weighiM. The priee of thoM aold under my ob- 
■erratiooy would nng9f I should think, at from 36 to 50«. 
a ewt. ($7 to $9.50.) There were no poor cattle, and 
few reiy fat onei; indeed it is not the season for fat 
beef yet. On the conclosion of a bargain for any parti- 
enlar drore, the cattle were driven into the road, where 
they were taken in charge by boys and dogs— admirably 
trained (the dogs 1 mean) for the purpose, selecting, by 
direction of the owner, an individual from a herd of 
cattle, and keeping a single one or more to the beaten 
track. They sell readily at from £2 to £10. 

The sheep are wholly Scotch and Irish. The Scotch, 
■mall ; most of them a black -fitced, shaggy, long wooled 
animal, selling from ]5«. to 26$, ($3 to $5.) The large 
Irish sheep — elegant mutton they were too, as our dinner 
to-day testifies— sold for 20«. to 36t. The Southdowns 
are not appreciated in this market. There were on the 
ground about 2,000 cattle and 7 to 8,000 sheep. A large 
part is bought by butchers, in small droves, from Bir- 
'" mingham and Manchester, this being the great receiving 
port of cattle from every part of Ireland. Still there are 
large butchers here who never attend the market, sup- 
plying themselves by regular engagements with their 
own droven. No veal and but few milch cows come to 
this market. A good new milch cow sells at from 14 to 
£20, Veal is plenty in the town market at about 7d, the 
pound. Some I noticed beautifully dressed, a day or two 
•Inoe, weighing some 45 lbs. to the quarter. But I must 
leave the town markets, their number, their size, their 
display, their throngs, Sie., for another letter. 

Notwithstanding the increasec^ importation of live 
■Cock from Ireland, not only to Liverpool, but alco 
through Bristol to London, there have been, beside ship- 
ments of salted beef this year, thus far, to amount of 
8,000 tierces and 600 barrels to this port, and 5,000 
Uerees and 282 brls. to London; beside 13,000 tierces and 
20,000 brls. of pork to London, and as much more here. 
No wonder England Qherishes her close relationship 
with Ireland ! Who can sneer at her bogs and fens, with 
■uch evidence of her agricultural products? 

i ' The market prices for the past week, which it may 
perhaps interest you to know, have been: For po- 
tatoes (of which considerable quantities are being ship- 
ped,) 2». 6d. to 4«. 6d, a cwt. Beef, 2«. 4d, to 3s. 6d. 
per 8 lbs. Pork, 2$, lOd. to 4s. Mutton, 2«. 8d. to 3«. 
Sd, Hay, coarse meadow, 31. 15s. to 4/. 16«; fine up- 
land, 5/. 5s. to 6^ lOf. 

Hay has been imported in one or two instances from 
America, but for some reason, has not done well. The 
duty is 16s. per load. I will give you in my next a full 
tohedide of duties and port charges on all American ag- 
ricultural products. 

Apples have of late come in, in considerable quanti- 
ties — selling with duties paid (6d. per bush.) at from 12s. 
to 22s. per brl. All depends upon the packing. A brand 
known to open well, will fetch from 3 to 5 shillings more 
than a new brand. Some are packed in sawdust, some 
in straw. Fuller details on this subject in future. Salted 
beef has sold the past week, American mess, from II. 
8ff. to U. 18s. per brl. Pork, mess, 21, 4s. to 21. 10. 
Itard, American, sells quick at \l. 15s. to 21, Is. 

Imports of flour past week, from America, 3,515 brls. 

You may expect in future a running comment on the 
weekly markets, so far as they relate to American pro- 
duce. Also any thing that may come in my way of in- 
terest to an American farmer. * 

I w^ill endeavor to send you by next steamer a sketch 
of an English farm house and out- buildings, to afford 
aome presentment to the eye of the air of a British far- 
Bier's home. I send with this some letters of Mr. 
Mechi, and drawings of his buildings, on which he has 
expended great sums. He is a practical man, and I think 
you will find matter of much interest in the letters. 

I should not omit to mention that the pofatoe crop 
here, as well as witli us, has been latterly subject to dis- 
ease, called the << dry rot," attributable by many to the 
beating of potatoes in the heap, but vulgarly, and I 
think erroneously, attributed to the use of guano. 

Respeotfully yours, 

D. Q. Mitchell* 



LETTER FROM MR. HORSFORD— No. I. 



By the last arrival from Havre, we received (he fol- 
lowing letter from our friend Prof. Hossfobd, whose 
departure for the University of Oiessen, we noticed in 
our November number, lliough dated at London, the 
letter was finished at Giessen, where Mr. H. arrived on 
the 25th Nov. 

LondoHy N<m. 13, 18M. 

Mr. L. Tucker — The Packet Ship Switzerland reach- 
ed the Bill of Portland, Wednesday evening, the 6th insC 
alter an unnsifally long eastward passage of twenty seven 
days. The gale, which proved so destructive to vessels 
in the British Channel, and along the coast, came upon 
us, the Saturday and Sunday previous; but having abun- 
dant sea-room and a staunch ship, it was the occasion on- 
ly of a fine display of seamanship among the oflleers aiut 
crew. 

The passengers were landed in a pilot boat at Wey- 
mouth, one of the favorite watering places of the nobili- 
ty ; and early the succeeding morning we were greeted 
with English scenery and English life. I shall attempt 
no expression of the feelings with which I looked upon 
every thing, so unlike what I had been accustomed tO| 
for 1 should fail, as others have, in writing what I have 
read — to give a jusi idea fully appreciable by an Ameri- 
can, and besides, at the best, it would be a more than 
thrice told tale. Every thing seems constructed with the 
motto << to last;" every thing seems so old and establish- 
ed ; and every body seems so happy and contented, that 
one from the young, enterprising, progressing, anxious 
New World, feels bewildered in the coQtemplalion of 
objects about him. 

The «^ill" of Portland is a promontory of rock jut- 
ting two or three miles, I should Judge, into the channel. 
It is so called from its resemblance to the bill of a duck, 
when seen from some distance at sea. Weymouth rests 
upon the outcrop of rocks which underlie the chalk ba- 
sin; and the Inhabitants have taken advantage of their lo- 
cation to erect a great number of fine blocks of buildings 
overlooking the bay and harbor. In front of some of these 
edifices are garden and court-yani walls of irregularly 
shaped sanilstone blocks, to which a very fine effect is im- 
parte<l by laying them up in a striped mortar; or periiaps 
I should say grooved mortar. After looking some time 
at the structure, I came to the conclusion that m the cre- 
ation of the wall, two pots of mortar were employee), one 
of which was readily decomposable, or sufferetl ready 
disintegration from atmospheric exposure, while the oth- 
er did not. Between each two layers of stone there were 
tiiree layers of mortar, the middle one of them being of 
the first kind. Upon this supposition I could see, how In 
the progress of a few months after the erection of the 
wall, the fine grooved effect might have been produced. 

From Weymouth we proceeded by « The Magnet,*' an 
English coach, over the undulations of the chalk basin (o 
Salisbury, five and forty miles. The road was of flint 
and graded with such care, that the gallop or trot of the 
horses was uninterrupted through each stage. As we- 
drove from Weymouth, there was nothing in English ag- 
riculture or husbandry of any description particularly 
commending itself to my attention. The soil upon the 
chalk was so shallow, as long since to have been quite 
exhausted. Extensive grass plains, mottled here and 
there with patches of furae, and flocks of South Downsi, 
were frequently in view. 

No fences, and very indifferent hedges, i except in the 
immediate vicinity of villages, were seen, separatini: 
larger or smaller tracts of land. Somewhere on our way 
we parsed the county line of Wilkshire, altogether 
unique in character — a rid^e of earth succeeded by a 
ditch. The height of the ridge must originally have been 
some twelve or fifteen feet. 

In the vicinity of this ridge, and scattered all along (he 
road from Weymouth to Salisbury, and abounding espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Stone Henge, are circular mounds 
and amphitheatres like those attributed to an unknown 
race, before the Indians, in America. I learned one fact 
here, which, taken in connection with the correspondence 
form» may sen'e to aid antiquarian investigations. It is|, 
that the same kind of flint anew*heeds or anow-poinle 
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— alike in form and material, are found in these mounds 
that are found in Wentcrn New-York. Now there have, 
aa yet, no chalk beds been discovered in the United 
Slates, and of course, no flints. Indeed, there have to 
my knowledge, none been discovered in North America. 
This being true, and the arrow-points being composed 
of a material found abundantly in England, where, also, 
similar arrt>w-points obviously wrought from the chalk 
cliffs near, ai-e also found, it furnishesan interesting fact for 
the antiquarian, one that without much effort of creduli- 
ty^ would Induce the coiyectare that these two systems of 
mounds and two suits of arrow-heads had a common ori- 
gin. 

The plowing was all along very beautiful, the <' lands-' 
having been laid out with such mathematical exactness, 
and the furrows cut of such uniform width ; at the dis- 
tance of the coach, however, the plows seemed less skill- 
fully constructed than some I had seen. The holding of 
a plow was shared between a pair of wheels, and a hol- 
der proper — while the driving of three horses or one 
horse and a pair of oxen, was entrusted to two other per- 
sons; in some instances to but one. Sowing by drills had 
given to the newly sprouting grain, the finest effect. The 
crops of tumeps were tolerably good in some instances, 
but very rarely abundant. I was told in view of this fact, 
and some others of the same description, that our tour lay 
through a very indifferent specimen of English agricul- 
ture. This I found emphatically true, as we approached 
London, where the surrounding country is on the Surrey 
side, for a distance of some twenty milesya vast, magnifi- 
cent garden. 

The effects of landscape gardening were illustrated in 
two or three instances on our .way, which were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Plats of larch and fir, the one now bril- 
liant yellow, and the other bright green, cover a hill side 
here, while at the conclusion of a lawn, there are tall, 
■lender oaks of uniform height, and equal intervals be- 
tween, encased to the branches with ivy; and here again 
are mounds of shrubbery of every kind of branch and fo- 
liage, so disposed as to fill the eye, when viewed from 
the mansion at the foot of the valley yonder, while, there 
again, is a lone evergreen spreading its limbs in freedom 
on every side. 

Salisbury Plain, is a series of broad monnds and gently 
sloping vales, as much like the surface of country be- 
tween Albany and Schenectady, as any I have seen, if 
those sand plains were freed of their shrubbery. It is a 
great grass field, with here and there scanty remains of 
hedges. It appears to me a region, the soil of which Is 
no longer productive, and which is therefore occupied 
only by shepherds and their flocks. Some account of 
SCon» Henge, that most wonderful Druidical relic, and 
the conclusion of my Journey to London, will constitute 
the iAtroduction to my next letter. 

Respectfully yours, 

£. N. HoBsroRD. 



VERMIN IN ANIMALS. 



Foot Rct. — C. W. S. in the English Agricultural (H- 
sette, directs that thc^oof be cut away sufficiently at the 
lower part to permit tne escape of any matter that may be 
confined, and that the diseased part be touched, by means of 
a feather, with a little hydrocloric acid, which may be 
repeated if any Tungous flesh grows on the part; if oth- 
erwise, the sore may be dressed daily with a powder 
oomposed of equal parts of sulphate of copper, alum, 
fine charcoal, and Armenian bole. The sheep must be 
kept in a clean dry place— dirt and moisture are prejudi- 
cial. *» 

To SwEXTEitf Rancid Buttek. — A foreigner, says an 
agriculturist in the neighborhood of Brussels, has suc- 
ceeded in removing the bad smell and disagreeable taste 
of rancid butter, by mixing and beating with it chloride 
of lime. The operation is said to consist in beating the 
butter with a sufficient quantity of water, into which is 
4}ut 25 to 30 drops of chloride to 2 pounds of butter. Af- 
ter being mixed till all parts are in contact with the wa- 
ter, it is left for an hour or two, then withdrawn and 
washed anew in fresh water. 

d^ Putting hot water, say a couple of gallons, into a 
chiurn, and shaking it about a while before using it, will. 
It It said, make the butter '* ooma" in a short time. 



Fhom man, down to the inferior tribes of animals, 
such as bees, grasshoppers and beetles, almost every 
species has its peculiar parasite. Each kind of domestic 
animals, including poultry of all sorts, is attacked by one 
or more species. We have heard it said that lice on cat- 
tle and ticks on sheep, **don^t do much kurt," and from 
the myriails of those insects which are permitted to live, 
we might suppose some such idea was quite common. 
How many lice or ticks it takes fo consume an ounce of 
blood in a given time, we don't know that any body has 
ever ascertained; but thai they do actually support them- 
selves from thebodiesof the animals lo which they are 
attached, is certain. Their beaks or suckers are almost 
always inserted in the skin, and their bodies are filled 
nearly to bursting with animal juices. By their attacks, 
the vermin keep the animals in a state of constant fret- 
fulness and irritation; the consequence of all which. Is, 
the stock become poor and weak. In endeavoring to 
relieve themselves, by biting and rubbing, from the in- 
tolerable itching which ticks occasion, we have frequent- 
ly known sheep to pull out and and lose nearly all their 
wool, and lice induce cattle to rub off much of their 
hair. £x|>osed to storms and inclement weather, In this 
naked and feeble condition, both cattle and sheep oftea 
contract diseases which carry them off— the owner, per- 
haps, satisfying himself by attributing the loss to bad 
luek. 

The application of various substances will kill Termin* 
Tobacco-water, sbrong soap-suds, spirits of turpentine, 
oil, or any kind of grease, will kill them if brought ia 
contact with their bodies. Preparations of mercury, 
(such as unguentum.) by affecting the blood and being 
thus carried through all parts of the system, are more 
effective; but their use is not unattended with danger. 
Salivation is sometimes produced, and if the animal while 
under its operation is exposed to cold and wet, its death 
is frequently the consequence. Sulphur also operates 
through the blood, and is a useful and perhai^s harmless 
application. Strong decoctions of tobacco are sometimes 
injurious by making the animals sick and weak for a time. 

In the winter season, when the animals are clothed 
with a full coat of hair or wool, the entire destruction of 
vermin is attended with some difficulty. If cattle are 
kept under cover, or are fully protected in bad weather, 
we see no objections to a moderate use of unguentum. 
We have often used it under such circumstances, with 
perfect safety. For stock that are kept out of doors, or 
are much exposed, we should prefer whale oil mixed 
with spirits of turpentine. 

The best mode of killing sheep ticks, when the wool 
is long, is by fumugation with tobacco. Take a cannis- 
ter, of copper or sheet iron, made at one end to fit the 
nose of a bellows, and having at the other end a small 
pipe for the escape of the pmoke. Fill the cannister 
with tobacco, put in a coal of fire, and fasten the cannis- 
ter to the bellows-pipe, around which there should be 
wrapped some damp tow, to make it fit tight, and com- 
mence operations. It takes two men, or a man and a 
boy, to work to good advantage — one to hold the sheep 
and open the wool, and the other to blow in the smoke 
with the bellows. The wool should be opened in lines 
or furrows around the body from six to eight inches 
apart. As the wool is opened the pipe of the cannister 
Rhould be' applied close to the skin, the wool immediate- 
ly closed around, and slightly compressed at the surface 
with the hands, and at the same time a puff given with 
the bellows. This will keep the smoke close to the ani- 
mal's body. Tlie work may be done very expeditiously, 
and nearly every tick will be killed. 

This is the best course when sheep get over-run with 
ticks in the winter season ; but if the lambs are properly 
attended to, after the sheep are sheared, no necessity for 
smokinjg^ will ever occur. Three or four days after shear- 
ing, the ticks being deprived of protection on the sheep, 
resort to the lambs, whose wool is then generally started 
enough to give the vermin sufficient covering. If, at 
this time, the lambs are dipped in a decoction of tobacco, 
the ticks may be exterminated at onoe. The deeociioq 
need not be so strong as to hurt the lambs. 
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biPROTED SHORT HORNED DURHAM HEIFER ESTERTILLE.— (Tig. 16.) 

Bfnxvtu.c, (he property of E. P. Preulic« of Hounl Hrp«, raeeiTcd Ihe flm prite (br two ytu old heihn at 
OU Cattle Show of Oie N. Y. Stale A^ . Society at PouKhfeerpaie, 1844. She waa lired in EdeIu") by the Duiel 
OVanaell, (3557)— dam, Eilerville, by Sir Alfred, (6469)— g. d. AmethyM, by Prince of Northamberland, (4SSe> 
— «. g. d. Amuon, by Criuider, (934)—^. g. g. J. Amaicn, by Saltan, (1489)-^. g. g. g. d. Belona, by Mtf, 

' ('■1)}— (. g. g. g. g. d. RoIIa, 1>y North SMr, (4.58} owa brother to Comet, Mid fot £1,000. Sir Al&ed was, in 

^ 1840, (Old to the Ring of the Frenek. 



i CHOICE APPLES. 

IhltripUm tif lAa " Ibrthtrn Spf AffU, and aftv idUr 
dMn ntrUlia /rom Wtlttrn Nta-York. By Ell- 

Va. 1. NoBTHEim 8p*.— Thii froit it abore (he ine- 
^omiiie, fairipecImeDimeuuringOTerSiiacheiin di- 
aMe(er. Form ■omewha( conical, regular and aligbtly 
ribbed. StaOc of medium thieknen, { of an inch long, 
iaieiled in a large, deep and regular cavity. Calyx ge- 
nerally aboa( half cloud, deeply let hi a lu^e regular 
buiD. Skin imooth, ihinhig and thin, of a dark red co- 
lor with crimK)n atrealu, dotled with pale yellow on the 
•nnny aide- pale green, changing to a rich yellow when 
ilpe, in the abide — (hole that are fQliy expoied (o the 
■m with a good aapeot, are completely covered with a 
beandful deep pinlc, wilh purple alreaki and niinnle ye|. 
lowlih ipecka. Fla\ yellowiib while, breaking anil 
tmder, very juicy and fine flavored, with Jm( enough 
•eidily (0 luit almoit any (atte. It pouetaet a ttrong and 
afreeable perfume, quite peculiar to it; by placing your' 
bead over an open liarrel of the fruil, you can at once 
diatioguiih them, in Ihe dark, from any olher. t( ii fil 
for uae from December till June. We lent a few of 
them to the Maiaachuaetti Honicultaral Sociely on the 
23d of May laM ai tound and aa perfect in beauty and fla- 
TOiai i(waa poiaible for theai (obe; In (hii reaped, 
thay fully equal, if not aurpaai, any apple we know of. 
The tree ia of rapid, upright and beautiful grow(h, lad, 
aftaina a large aiie. The young wood ia of a reddiah 
brown color, qui(e gloaay, and covered with whitiah 
doci. Young freea bear immenae c^ap^ and moderate 
onaa, aKcmately ; ai (hiy advance in age, they became 
Bore regular. 

We are of Ihe opinion, and ao are all who are bmiliar 
^ith (he fnii(, (hat i( ia one of (be moit valuable kindi 
we poaaeia, either of native or ftireign origin. Ill tnpe- 
rtorqaalidn a* a (abl« ftwi^ (ogetber wi(h Ihe gntl 
Mftt of Um thm it tote OM, nndw 1( peooliarly deal- 



rable for limited orehaiOa and fruit gardena; and it can- 
not be too highly recommended to pancma embarking in 
the cuKurs of fMiit for diatant or foreign markeli; iom« 
to or 12 barrcla have been brought into our maiM tb« 
poal fall, and were promptly aold at S2.2S per barrri, 
while ordinary kinda were telling fOr $1. In the apriac 
they aell readily for $1.50 per buahel, even in out ahua- 

The hiitory of (hii fruit, at far at known, Ulbla: Tin 
orchard in which the original treettood, (it ia now dead) 
(he proper(y of the late Oliver Chapin of Bloomfleld, waa 
plantrd, at we are informed, when the country wai flrtf 
Bellied, over 40 years ago; (he treet were all aeedlinga^ 
and when they came into a bearing ttale, thoie (hat were 
bad were grafted; Ihoaa conaidered good wer« l«n in 
(heir natural atate. Tbit variety w of (he laKer claaa. 
Some 14 yean ago, a penoa camein(o the neighborhood 
who practiced grafting in the apring, around (he coon- 
(ry. He, tn the course of hia reeearchei, diacovered tha 
good qualitiea of Ihia fruit, and gave it (ho name it now 
beara; perceiving that the old tree wat in a daoayioc 
condition, he dug up a number of aucken (hat had grown 
up around ir, and told them to a few pertont in the vici- 
nity. One man who raiaea fruit for marke(, purehatad 
Bome of them, and they bore fur the lirtt time, three year* 
ago, a quantity of magnifleent applet, which he carried 
to market, and thua tha fruit wat introiIucBd to no(ioo. 
We have (aken particular paina to examine petaopally, 
all the parliculan, and we are fully aatiafied of i(t beii^r a 
aeedling variety. We have noticeil aucken growing np 
around the young Ireea we have alluded to, and the ap- 
pearance of the wood, in every point, it Identical with, 
the tree. 
No. 2. NoaTON'a MixoK A.rn.1. — "niii it tn tppt« 
itircly new to na; and which, we itrongly niqwcl, i« a 
native ;'• we found It In (he tame neighborhood wbero 
(he "Spy" originated. We have bean Informed that K 
hat been cnltivated in that vicinity for a great aaabt 
lof year^ but we ooold not trttoe ontitaoriflaN 
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If, It is a great bearer, and is esteemed in Bloomfleld> 
doe of the best table i^plea they have for fkU, and winter 
use; to our taste it is a Jtrat raie trait, and eminently 
worthy of cnltivation. It is commonly called the « Me- 
lon Apple," from its excessive jaiciness; we have added 
*' Norton's'' to desig^te it more particularly, having re- 
ceived it IVom a gentleman of that name. It is about 
medium size. Farm inclining to conical, slightly 
ribbed. Stem one-half to three-quarters of an in^ in 
length in a pretty deep hollow. Calyx usually closed 
and set in a smooth regular basin of considerable depth. 
Skin smooth and glossy, and exceedingly thin, of a light 
red color, with stripes and blotches of crimson next the 
sun, and of a pale delicate flesh color in the shade. 
Flesh white as snow, tender, breaking, fine flavored and 
sprightly ; juice very abundant, as much so as in a lasciouis 
peach, in use from November to April. 

No. 3. Djstiloit AmXr^(Biaek AppU,) — This fruit is 
partially known and cultivateil in several sections of the 
eouBtry; we do not recollect having seen a description 
of it particularly, or any account of its origin. It is sup- 
posed by some to have been introdueed to the neighbor- 
hood of Detroit by the French, and thence distributed to 
other places. We have had many inquiries made recent- 
ly, respecting it, and are therfore induced to give the 
fii^owii^^ description from samples now before us, grown 
here. 

Fruit rather above medium size, three to three and a 
half inches in diameter. Form round, very regular and 
flattened. Stalk three-quarters of an inch long in a deep 
cavity. Calyx dosed, and set in a hollow of moderate 
depth, and considerably wrinkled. Skin rather thick, 
smooth and shining, of bright scarlet, changing to dark 
purple, marbled and dotted with yellow in (he sun— dull 
red, with an occasional blotch of green in the shade. 
JFfeeh white, crisp, very juicy, agreeable flavor and per- 
fume ; those that are exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
are tinged inside with red almost to the core. This ap- 
ple is highly prized with us. It is as yet, however, very 
scarce, and seldom seen in market. But we have reason 
to believe it will soon be widely disseminated as it de- 
serves to be. It is in use from Nov. till March. There 
18 an apple cultivated in this vicinity called the <« Jersey 
Blue," very much resembling the « Detroit;" and we re- 
ooUect having seen one quite similar, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Downing in 1842, at Albany, called << Grand Sa- 
chem." 

No. 4. Blvsh Appls. — This apple we recently found 
in Ontario county, where it is held in the highest esti- 
mation. We can say nothing with regard to itn origin. 
It is not known by any one we have seen, how it came 
into the neighborhood ; at any rate, it is but very little 
known or cultivated, and is certainly of superior excel- 
lence. It is of large size, and when ftiUy ripe, resem- 
bling considerably in form and appearance, the ** Sweet 
Bough." Stem very thick, fleshy and short, set in a 
somewhat irregular cavity of moderate depth. Calyx 
quite open, in a smooth regular basin of considerable 
depth. SMn smooth and glossy, of a beautiful blush in 
the sunny side; green, changing to yellow, when ripe in 
the shade. Fleeh greenish white, tender, breaking, jui- 
cy and pleasantly acid. Fit for use from October till 
March. 

No. 5. Wax Apple.— -This apple is cultivated by Judge 
Strong of Rochester. He does not know where it came 
from ; and his ftimily, who prize it very highly as a des- 
sert fruit, on account of its fine keeping qualities and 
beauty, have given it the name of " Wax Apple," from 
its clear, delicate, waxlike appearance. Size medium. 
Form oblong. Stalk one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
long, inserted in a minute hollow, nearly even with the 
sur&ce of the fruit. Calyx closed, quite prominent, even 
with the surface. Skin smooth and glossy, bright red, 
with small yellow dots, on the sunny side; parting ab- 
ruptly from a pale yellow on the shaded side, similar to 
the Lady Apple. Fkek white, juicy, and of agreeable 
flavor; keeps till June; retains its beauty and flavor ad- 
mirably. 

Knto AiFPLS."— One of your conreapondenls Inquires 
where grafts of this apple oan be obtained; wo would 
itlte for his information, that they tan be had in Rocihca- 



ter ; we have a large number of the trees in our nursery^ 
propagated from fine bearing trees of Wm. Pitkin, £sq.» 
who cultivates this fruit extensively. He thinks it unsur- 
passed. He sent all his crop of the pant year to New- 
Tork city, we believe. It is thus described in the " New 
Genesee Farmer," vol. 3, page 57. " Fruit large or 
middle sized, roundish or conical, inclining to flat. Effs 
small, closed in a narrow, shallow basin. Stalk an inch 
long, set rather deep, in a wide cavity. Skin a light yel- 
low on the shawled side, streaked or blotched with red 
next the sun, and where much exposed, passing into a 
full red, sparsely marked with brown dots near the stalky 
but more thickly dotted near the eye. Fleih whitish 
yellow, sub-acid, but more sweet than tart; of a flne fla- 
vor." 
Mount Hope Garden and Nursery, Rochester, Dec, 1844. 



VANIGBUENT OP BRBBDING EiTBS INB UHBS. 



Mr. Tvckcr— Yonr private request that I should giv« 
you my experience in the management of breeding ewee» 
has been some time delayed. A full account would re- 
quire too long a chapter for your paper. The accompa- 
nying notes are hastily and briefly given. 

The nature and combinations of the various points and 
parts of the ram, should of course be well considered, 
and impressed on the mind of the breeder, in order that 
he may always rear and preserve those animals to the 
greatest advantage, paying the strictest attention to build 
and constitution, and to the preservation of the quantity 
and quality of the fleece. 

It is very hard to And and retain all of the following 
qualities in one ram, or a stock of sheep, viz : Round 
build, wide chest, large belly, round and full behind, 
wide tail near the body, large but short legs, long body, 
short back, large but ^ort neck ; wool fine, very thick, 
and very long and oily; wool thick on the belly; the in- 
ner part of the legs mostly covered, and run quite even 
from the shoulder to the ham, free from jorr or long 
coarse hairs, of good length and thickness on the outer 
part of the fore and himl legs down to the knees and gam- 
brel joints; short head, but wide between the eyes, 
which should be full and bright. In my judgment^ a 
stock getter of this description is worth his weight in sU* 
ver to any breeder that keeps one hmidred ewes. 

There is a great diflerence in the disposition of the 
merino race. Some of them are naturally more tame and 
docile than others. It ie quite important to obtain n 
stock getter of a gentle and quiet disposition. An impro- 
ved disposition indicates an aptitude to convert their food 
into flesh or fat. A good disposition is very meritorious 
in the breeding of ewes as well as wethers; those most 
gentle are in the best state at lambing time. There are 
several circumstances which are supposed to form or coo- 
tribute to this goodness of disposition in these animals. 
They must be well bred, or come from such as have good 
properties; breeding in-and-in, or in the same line» 
greatly contributes to form disposition. Ewes should bo 
carefully selected before put to breeding. Choose such 
as are the most perfect, and that possess in the highest 
degree those properties or qualities which are wanted. 
If the ewes produce wool of a short staple, breed from a 
buck of a diSerent character. A judicious selection aa 
regards build, should also be attended to at the time they 
are turned to the ram, !f it has not been done before. 

iVsvee of gooil age, and the best milkers, should be tO'* 
lected first for the ram, leaving the younger ones to be 
placed with him about fen days later. Sixty ewes are 
enough for a young ram, and 150 to 200 may be put to 
an older one. It is best to throw out the ewes as fast as 
(hey are tupped. The ram should be grained some time 
previous and during service. Early lambing is mostly 
advantageous where the circumstances of the farm will ad- 
mit of it. In Vermont, the month of May is considered 
the beet month for the lambs to drop. Ewes should have 
the wool well clipped away from the udders previous to 
the dropping of the lambs, and they will rear their lambe 
better to ^ear them as early in June at practicable, ac- 
cording to the weather. It has a tendency to dry op the* 
milk, carrying their fleeces into the hot days. Ewes 
should not be allowed to range in long pastures while the 
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Iambs arc yonn^^; forty at tins season is as many as should 
be kept togctheri and if the flock is less, it would be bet- 
ter for various reasons. Ewes should be examined ear- 
ly in the morning, and see that the lamhs just dropped, 
-are capable of sucking, which is commonly readily de- 
ei<led by the distention of the belly. When the lamb 
becomes chilled, it may be resuscitated by placing it in 
warm water, and next, rub it with cloths till dry; give 
him no milk until he calls for it, and then he may have 
all that nature requires without injury; milk from a far- 
row cow is not suitable to feed young lambs. Ewes may 
five too little milk, especially when they drop (heir 
Jambs early in the spring. In such cases, it well pays to 
«id the Iambs by milk fed from a bottle a few days. Their 
tntlk may be greatly increased by feeding them turneps, 
potatoes or similar green food. Given to those that drop 
their lambs early, (he growth of the lambu is greatly pro- 
moted, which is of much future importance, for when 
they are stunted at this early period of their existence, 
they never turn out so well afterward. With the root 
crops may bo fed preaerved after-grass or rowen; oats, 
corn or oil meal may be made use of for the winter food 
of breeding ewes. Red and white clover are of much 
consequence as spring food for breeding ewes; no sort 
of pinching sheep stock answers any good purpose; food 
in abundance should always be provided, and good water 
■hould constantly be at hand. Those ewes that first take 
the ram, it is profitable to mark oll^ that they may be 
early selected and extra care taken with the early lambs. 

Merino ewes in good order are apt to give a plenty of 
milk, and will (ako care of their lambs. In case she does 
not own her lambs, shut her into a small pen, and make her 
•tand to suckle the lamb a few times, whioh will gen- 
erally bring her to natural affection. Some recommend 
tying up the ewe and let a dog bark at them, which 
frightens them into obedience and affection for their off- 
spring. 

It sometimes happens that ewes with an abundance of 
milk lose their lambs. It may be profitable to provide 
her with another that does not fart; as well; to effect this, 
place the skin from the dead lamb over the body of the 
live one, and the unfortunate mother will own it. The 
skin need not remain on more than a day or two. 

As soon as a lamb becomes smart, his tail should be 
taken off; the best way is to turn the animal on his back 
and hold his hind legs. The operator takes hold of the 
tail with the left hand, but is cautious not to pull it. 
Then place the knife across the tail about one inch from 
the body, near the intersection of the two cords with the 
tail; then with the edge of the knife, shove up the skin 
about one-third of an inch; when the edge strikes be- 
tween the joint, immediately cut it off. By this process, 
the skin will project beyond (he bone, and of course heal 
much sooner. By cutting off the tail as the lamb stands 
on his feet, the wool prevents the cutting readily, and by 
pulling the tail as In usiul, it leaves the bone to project 
beyond the skin, and thus prevents the healing some days. 
The ewe lambs should be cut shorter than the wethers. 

In respect to the business of castrating or gelding the 
lambs, it should be performed eariy, as (here is less dan- 
ger of too much infiammaiion taking place. The pouch 
should be taken off pretty close to the body, and when 
the operation is attended to early, there is no need of any 
application to the wound. 

The lambs should be immersed in a decoction of tobac- 
co water, say five pounds of good tobacco steeped in a 
sufficient quantity to dip one hundred. This should be 
attended to about one week after the ewes areclippefl, (o 
destroy all the ticks which have by this time found shel- 
ter in (he lamb's fleece. 

Three months and a half or four months is as long as is 
profitable for the lamb to draw milk from the ewe. Turn 
them into fresh and sweet feed reserved for (he purpose, 
either pasture or meadow, at a distance from Uie ewes, 
out of hearing; if possible, there should be no water in 
the lot, as thoy may over satiate and injure themselves. 
In order that the young stock suffer no check, they should 
have good feed and a plenty of it. The milk should be 
drawn from the ewes within four or five days after wean- 
•Ing, to prevent any bad consequeaee by the uuder swelN 
log 



The best way to get a smart and even lot of Iambs is to 
put out the buck only in the day time with the ewes. I 
sometimes put out the bucks«^wo or three hours each day 
with the flock, stabling them the remaining part of the 
time. 

The method of turning a number of rams into one 
flock is highly exceptionable, as tending to prevent the 
main object and injure both sexes. 

Sheep are very sympathetic animals, and have more to 
do in making their progeny than any other species. 
Therefore to insure the lamb to be struck off after the 
fashion of (he sire, he should be placed with them in the 
day time only. 

By placing ewes in full vigor with rams deficient in 
constitution, you will produce more females than males. 
To effect the contrary, lei your rams be of full age, and 
robust, placed wi(h old or young ewes that are not in full 
maturity, and bucks will be multiplied more than ewes. 

Merino ewes should not be alloweil to breed until the 
third year. Their time of gestation is about five months, 
and are able to produce three births within two years. 
Those that are backward in taking the ram, the best 
means to be employed, are those of good stimulating 
keep. 

Covered sheep folds are often of very great advantage 
in securing and protecting both ewes and their lamba. 
Lambs should by no means be winter stocked with the 
ewes; being weaker, they cannot have an equal chance 
at the food. 

In order to guard against the injury of the s}ieep fly^ 
which is more troublesome to breeding ewes, many 
breeders in this vicinity, make use of Scotch snoi^ 
thrown up the nose by a common syringe; a pound of 
snuff is mixed with eight quarts of water; one-half gill 
is sufllcient for each nostril. It requires two hands to op- 
erate expeditiously. The head of the sheep partly enten 
a frame constructed for that purpose, and secured fast to 
receive the injection. The time selected for this opera- 
tion, is (he fall season. Those sheep that are affected 
with the grub in the head, occasioned by this fly, may be 
sought out during the winter and spring months. They 
exhibit a general stupidity and dullness; stand rather 
drooping. The viscid matter that flows from the nose 
is sometimes of a bloody color. Good keeping during 
the summer months is the .greatest preventive for this 
and most diseases that trouble the sheep fapnily. 

Respectfully yours, S. W. Jxwxtt. 

JVeybridge, VL, Dec. 7, 1844. 



ROT IN THE POTATOE. 



I read in your December number, page 371, with 
much Interest, the letter of Prof. Jackson on the disease 
in the potatoe. It is of much importance that all the 
facts in relation to the subject should be correctly stated; 
I therefore trouble you with this note, to correct one er- 
ror in the Professor*8 letter. He says — « No balls are 
formed on any of the diseased plants." This is undoubt- 
edly true of those that he examinedj but on my planta 
many were formed. 

I do not think that the disease is attributable to the ho- 
ney dew exclusively, because we have those dews very 
frequently, but they have never aflccted potatoe vines be- 
fore. Perhaps some disease existing in (hfe growing po- 
tatoes predispoeed them Xo be affected by the honey dew. 

There are two facts which I observed in my field, 
which I have not seen noticed in your paper. Ihe first 
is, that the disease was confined to the tubers nearest to 
ihe surface; (hose lying deep were unaffected. The se- 
cond is, that the rotten potatoes were full of long while 
worms. I saw nothing which looked like fungij with 
the naked eye, but it did not occur to mc to examine them 
with a microscope. The odor was intolerably foetid. 

N. N. D. 



Land being capable of greater cultivation, and great 
quantities lying entirely uncultivated, the idea of abun- 
dancy of labor is erroneous. 

The most profitable forming ii the highest and beH 
fanning. 
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FOOD OF PLANTS-^A.LT FOR POTATOES. 
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L. TvcKEB, Esq. — Above it a table, by which you 
may at a glance, ascertain what materials are requisite 
for the production of such crops as are generally cultiya- 
ted in this region of country. It is condensed mostly 
from <'Prof. Johnston's Agricultural Lectures.*' His 
Analysis gives the contents in a hundred or thousand 
jMurts; iKit in order to make it more convenient for refer- 
€nce, I have collected the facts into one table, and adapt- 
ed them, according to his estimates, (o a single acre, 
fpiving the amount of each requisite material in pounds 
and its decimal parts. 

It will be seen by the above that the grain crops re- 
quire but a small quantity of material for perfecting them, 
beside the vegetable matter with which the soil should 
abound, which is doubtless the only permanent source 
from whence plants derive their carbon — the most, in- 
deed the whole of this material may bo found in four 
substances, very common, and within the reach of every 
one, namely: ashes, salt, lime and plaster. 

I will mention one experiment with salt, which it will 
ba seen by reference to the above, is very essential to the 
growth of the potatoe. Three years ago I had a field in 
excellent heart, planted with potatoes, which gave an ex- 
cellent crop, averaging three hundred bushels per acre. 
The next year it happened that it became necessary to 
plant the same field again with potatoes; but I feared lest 
the worms should destroy the crop, as they^appearcd quite 
numerous at the first digging; but I proposed to reme«Iy 
this by sowing salt, which I did about a fortnight before 
planting, at the rate of a barrel per acre. The salt Im 
•upposed %ould kill the worms, nor did I calculate upon 
any other efTect from it; but it did not kill the vermin, 
for the ground was as thickly infested by them as in tlie 
previous year; and upon digging the potatoes, the crop 
exceeded my expectations, and to my surprise gave an 
sverage of 420 bushels per acre over the field. The po- 
tatoe being a very exhausting crop, I did not then know 
why the second crop should be the largest of the two; 
Imt since I have seen an analysis of the potatoe ami of 
•alt, the wonder is easily explained, and I am constrain- 
ed to believe that had I pot on, beside the salt, 20 bush- 
els of unleaehed ashea per acre, the crop would have 
been increased to 600 bushels per acre. 

Salt is not so destructive of vegetation as most people 
imagine. s From some small experiments that I have 
made, I should judge that it would fake sixty bushels per 
acre, of our common fine salt, before vegetation would 
be materially iqjtired. In conclusion, allow me to re- 



•ed firom the potatoe ball, two years ago, that was wone 
ailected than noany of the old varieties. Yours, &o. 
La FayetU, Onon. Co,, Die, 1844. £. Y. IV. Dox. 



HUSSEY'S REAPING MACHINE. 



Mb. Edftob — I believe that if there was a more gen- 
eral correspondence between the farming community 
through the medium of agricultural journals, and their 
experience more generally imparted to each other, with 
regard to seeds, their qualities, varieties, &c., we should 
be much benefited thereby. There is nothing perhaps^ 
from which greater results would accrue, than a general 
information as to the constaht improvement in tools and 
machinery generally applicable to agricultural operations. 
We here abouts, see in some of the northern papers, 
about once a year, that they have had a plowing match, 
and that some maker receives the premium for his plow, 
possessing many advantages over others. This is gene- 
rally the last we hear of it. 

Of all the agricultural implements which have come 
under my notice for some years, I think there Is none 
more worthy of special notice than Hussey'S Grain Reap- 
ing Machine. I have used one for two years, and am 
satisfied that it is competent to perform what Mr. Hussey 
sets forth. Since his improvement in adding the fore 
wheels, it can cut twenty acres of wheat in a day, and the 
work is perfectly done. Another great recommendation 
is, that the machine is permanent in all its parts. I have 
used mine for two years, without having previously pre- 
pared the ground by removing stone and other obstacles, 
and have broken no part, and find nothing giving way. 
Many of our farmers were prevented last year from pro- 
curing machines from Mr. Hussey in consequence of un- 
derstanding that some of McCormick's would be sent to 
the county on trial. They were sent, and as readily ta- 
ken on trial. I did not see them work, but inquired of 
the gentlemen who used them very particularly as to 
their operation, feeling interested myself in the result of 
the trial, and was in every case informed that McCor- 
mick-s were not comparable with Hussey's. One very 
serious objection to McCormick's was, that the hand who 
pushed off the grain, follows the machine on foot; neces- 
sarily the machine must go very slow; and then, from 
the manner in which the grain falls on the platform, it ia 
much tangled when it is pulled off in the sheaf. This 
objection does not apply to Hussey^s; the raker rides 
on the machine, and can with ease do very good work. 
I am ignorant whether it has been tried in your fine Ge- 
nesee country. If not, it should be next harvest, and I 
I think without doubt, it would give general satisfaction. 
Respectfully yours;, L. W. Washington. 

HalUovon, J^eraon Co., %^a., D$c. l9, 1844. 



commend Professor Johnston's Agricultural Lectures to 
every farmer, as a book particularly interesting to him," 
and worthy of a place in his library. 

P. 8. Would the potash in leaves and twigs be availa- 
ble to plants, without their being first burned, and in 
what time? 

As the cause of the potatoe rot has oreated eonsidera-H A beneficent Providence has so ordered the aflUia of 
ble discussion of late, I wiU state a fact that may not be this world that we cannot do good to othera without dl • 
altogether unworthy of notiee. I bad a new variety rai-tlreeUy or indfreeUy doing good to onrMlTet. 
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THJC <'*YEia.OWS*> IN <>£A.CH TREES. 



. 



Ma. TucKEB.: Sift — About the year 1795, peach trees, 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, began to die with- 
oat anj apparent cause. Boon after, they began to per- 
ish in like manner more and more remotely from that 
city. By 1810, few peach trees were left alive in the 
State of New -Jersey. They began to die around New- 
York about 1801, and in the Slate of Connecticut, about 
1815. The unknown cause of this strange death of trees, 
before considered as hanly as other fruit trees, has been 
termed the « YeUoves;" and has been called a dia€a$iy in 
analogy to those epidemics which at times lay waste hu- 
man life. It is, perhaps, the first and only instance of 
any affection in the vegetabU kingdom, that can be called 
wiih propriety, diaeaae. It has all the appearance of be- 
ing constitutional; bearing no resemblance to the decline 
and decay caused by bail soil, unsuitable temperature, or 
local injuries. 

Hitherto, all effbrts to discover the cause of this fatal 
malady, have been made without success. What produ- 
ces the « Yellows,*' is as much unknown as what produ- 
ces the cholera. One circumstance has doubtless preven- 
ted a very general and thorough search foj the cause of 
tile Yellows. Every where we have occasionally seen 
an insect (^^eria excitiosa) that eats into the bark of 
peach trees, near the surface of the ground. 'Whenever 
a person discovers this insect at work, he imputes the 
death of his trees to that. Most itersons stop here, mere^ 
ly looking about for tome mode of keeping out or de- 
stroying the peach worm. Now the effects of the Yel- 
lows are as different from those of the boring of the peach 
worm, as the small pox is different from the cut of a 
knife. If every boily could be made aware of this dif- 
ference, research would be universally awakened, and 
receive a direction that might lead to the most valuable 
results. A great step will be gained, if a hundred- thou- 
nnd readers of the •< Cultivator*' would all understand 
alike what is meant by the term Yettcvs in peach trees; 
would all understand distinctly, that it does not mean 
ptaeh icorm. For this reason I deem it of great impor- 
tance to present in the Cultivator a clear, unmistakeable 
description of this fatal disease. 

There are two marks or symptoms, by which the pre- 
sence of the disease is indicated. One is, the shooting 
ont from the body or limbs of the tree of very small, 
slender shoots, about the size of a hen's quill. The 
leaves upon these shoots are commonly destitute of green 
color, as if blanched, or as if grown in a dark cellar; 
and like the shoots which bear them, are of diminutive 
growth— rarely exceeding an inch in length. These 
iriioots do not usually start from the common, visible 
buds at the points where the leaves join the stem, but 
from unseen latent buds in the bark of the trunk or large 
branches. The other symptom is, the ripening of the 
fruit two to four weeks before its natural season of matu- 
rity. Most generally also, the fruit, whatever be its na- 
tnral color, is more or less spotted with purplish red 
specks. If shoots, such as are above described, appear 
upon a tree, or without them, if the fruit upon any part 
iji it (not wormy) ripens before the proper time, it ma> 
be certainly known that the tree has the Yellows. 

These are not the only marks or symptoms of the dis- 
ease; but they are those which are the most readily dis- 
covered. The ordinary leaves of the tree, or at least 
those upon the diseased portion of it, commonly undergo 
a slight change of color. Instead of a bright glossy 
g^een, they take on a dull yellowish tinge. The wood 
also, when the disease is considerably advanced, becomes 
unelastic, so that its branches, when moved by the 
wind, instead of the graceful waving of health, have a 
■tiff, jerking motion. These two last mentioned I symp- 
toms will not readily be seen but by a practiced eye. 

What I have further to say concerning this disease, may 
most conveniently be stated in separate sections. 

Sec. 1. The slender shoots spoken of above, do not ap- 
pear to ripen their woo<l perfectly. They continue in a 
great degree herbaceous till frost comes. For this rea- 
too, or because no buds are formed on them, they perish 
thm aoceeeding winter. 

Sec. 2. The fruit may exhibit marks of dise%sa, when 



the other symptom (slender shoots) is not discoverable. 

JBuf, on the other hand, I have never seen the slender 

shoots on any part of the tree, without the fruit, if there 

was any, being affected. 

first season of attack, usoally 

The second season, it is uni- 

than a half or a quarter of its 



Sec. 3. The fruit, the 
grows to its proper size, 
furmly small — ^not more 
proper size. 

Sec. 4. Whatever be the natural color of the fruit, red» 
yellow, white or green, it is more or less, when diseas* 
ed, colored with purplish red; generally in specks or 
coarse dots. The flesh, quite to the stone, is often col- 
ored, and most deeply around the stone. By the colored 
specks, a person may easily distinguish by the eye, dis- 
eased from healthy fruit, as it is offered in market. 

Sec. 5. The taste of diseased fruit cannot be exactly 
described, for want of appropriate words. The word in- 
sipid almost describes it. There is an absence of a^ 
agreeable flavor, and there is not much that is disagrec- 
ble. A few sorts retain, in spite of disease, some of their 
exquisite peach flavor. 

See. 6. In the first summer of disease, it is not always 
that the whole tree appears affected. The slender sbools 
may show themselves on one branch only, the rest of the 
tree having every appearance of health. In like mann e r , 
the fruit upon one branch may ripen four weeks too soon, 
upon another two weeks too soon, and upon the rest of 
the tree at the natural time. The second season, all the 
fruit will ripen three or four weeks too soon. 

Sec. 7. The tree sonvetimes dies the next year after the 
apearance of the disease, ami sometimes lingers along 
with a feeble life for two or three years. Sooner or la- 
ter however, it is overcome by the disease. I have ne- 
ver known, nor have I heard authentically, of any tree 
recovering from it. 

Sec. 8. Soil, whether of clay or sand, whether moist 
or dry, whether cultivated or in grass, manured or un- 
nianured, does not appear to me, clearly, either to in- 
crease or diminish the liability to disease. 

Sec. 9. Trees standing in exposed and sheltered situa- 
tions, walled and in open ground, on hills and in valley«» 
seem alike and equally liable to the Yellows. 

Sec. 10. Trees standing in places where people are 
paMing to and fro very often near them, though not eX"* 
empt from the disease, appear less liable to it than oth- 
ers. This is strikingly exemplified in the city of New- 
Haven, where trees standing close by the sidewalks, out- 
live all others. The same fact I have observed upon my 
own premises. 

Sec. 11. Luxuriant and vigorous growth is no protec- 
tion against the disease. Trees have grown 5 feet in the 
same season when they have shown in the body and fruit 
the marks of the Yellows. On the contrary,* slow growth 
is perhaps ^ (I cannot speak confidently) fiivorable to 
health. On this point I give the following fact. Five 
years ago this fall, I dug a hole in my meadow, a fiooC 
square and IS inches deep, threw back the earth, and 
planted a peach stone. It came up next spring, and has 
grown very slowly. It is now only 45 inches high, but 
perfectly healthy; while every other tree planted at (he 
same time in my garden, a few rods off, grew vigorout- 
ly, bore fruit, took the Yellows, and have been dug up. 

Sec. 12. When the disease commences in a garden or 
orchard containing a considerable number of trees, it 
tdoes not attack all at once. It breaks out in petetes, 
which are progressively enlarged, till eventually all fiw 
trees become victims to the malady. Thus in an orchard 
of two and a half acres, all the trees were healthy iu 
1827. The next year 2 trees on the %v8i aid4 of the or- 
chard, within a rod of each other, took the Yellows. In 
1829, six trees on the east eide of the orchard were at- 
tacked ; five of them standing within a circle of foor roAi 
diameter. In 1830, fifteen more were attacked ; fourteen 
of which stood within a circle of four rods diameter. ▲ 
similar fact is now apparent in my neighborhood. A 
Ane lot of 200 young trees, last year in perfect health, 
now show disease in two spots, near the opposite ends of 
the lot, having exactly six diseased trees in eaeh patch, 
contiguous to each other; while all the other trees are 
free from any marks of disease. 

13. Yomig trees, even in the first summer of their 
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growth, and before (bey have blossomed, sometimes take 
the Yello vrs. For this reason, many suppose the disease 
to be hereditary. Upon this point, my observation has 
not furnished me with facts that seem conclusive. Young 
trees from a diseased parent do indeed take the Yellows; 
to do tliose from a healthy parent ; and one, as appears 
to me, is as liable to do so as the other. At present, it 
may be best to consider this |)oint not settled. 

See. 14. Whether the disease is communicated from 
tree to tree through the medium of the blossoms, as ia be- 
lieved by many, is also an unsettled point. I have not 
Imown a case where such a communication of disease 
was clearly proved. On the contrary, there is some ne- 
gative evidence that throws a doubt upon the correctness 
of the supposition. I took a blossom from a diseased 
tree, and applied the dust (pollen) to the blossom of a 
young tree in my garden. The tree, thus exposed (o in- 
fection, showed no mark of disease, either in that or the 
tucceedlng year. 

Sec. 15. If a bud from a diseased tree is inooculated 
into a healthy stock, whether peach, apricot or almond, 
the stock will become diseased and die. As this is a fact 
of some importance, I will furnish some evidence of it, I 
took some buds from a tree, having symptoms of the 
Yellows, and Inserted part into peach, part into apricot, 
and part into almond stocks. Some of the innoculations 
took well, but all showed marks of disease the next sea- 
■on. The peach and almond stockt, with their bud^ died 
the second winter after innoculation. One apricot stock 
lived five years, but its peach top grew in that time to be 
only about 3 feet high. Further proof is fumiahed by a 
communication to the <' New-York Farmer,'' some years 
ago from David Thomas, of Western New- York, I be- 
lieve Cayuga. « In 1823 I procured," he says, « a box 
of peach trees from tlie neighborhood of New-York. I 
observed xome of these to be of feeble growth; and fear- 
ful of losing kinds so rare and so high priced, I budded 
■ome into a most thrtfty stock in the nursery, and some 
into thrifty trees in my peach orchard. On the young 
stock, two buds took, but never sprouted ; and in less than 
a year it dwindled liks the tres tchenu the buds were taken, 
and died. Every tree in my psocA orchard so budded, has 
hun long since dead, an<l no other peach trees have died 
in that orchard.'' 

Sec. 16. In an orchard or garden, containing both old 
and young trees, the young trees will generally be diseas- 
ed first, the old trees last. 

Sec. 17. From the very limited opportunity which I 
have had, to compare the liability to disease of different 
varieties of peaches, I incline to the opinion that the 
Connecticut Red Rareripe and the Early Ann, are the last 
to take the Yellows. Dr. Monson of this city, thinks a 
White Cling, of natural growth, « endures the longest of 
any in a healthy state." With the exception of (hose 
three varieties, all, whether old sorts originated in times 
beyond the memory of man, or new ones sprung the ve- 
ry last year from seed, appear equally susceptible of the 
disease. 

Sec. 18, Peach treea budded on apricots, plums, and 
■weet almonds, are liable to the Yellows* 

Sec. 19. Plum trees are not subject to any disease ana- 
logous to the Yellows. But the apricot, standing in the 
fUighborhood of diseased peach trees, is subject to a sudden 
decline, ending in death, which I can trace to no visible 
oaoM. The growth of the branches becomes feeble ; ma- 
nuring, digging, pruning, all have no effect upon the vi- 
gor of the tree. Nothing will save it. Yet I have not 
■ten upon the apricot, the slender shoots and premature 
ripening of the frui^ which mark the disease of the 
lieach. Nectarines are subject to the disease, and show it 
in the same manner as the peach. 

See. 20. The foltowing fact gives reason to believe 
that the disease commences in a tree, between the month 
of September and July following. In the month of Sep- 
tember, I took buds from a tree apparently in full health. 
The b'Jds, inserted into young stocks, grew thriftily and 
without disease for three years. But the tree, from 
which they were taken, showed marks of disease in July 
following the time they were taken. 

Sec. 21. There is no connection that I have been able 
10 discover between the Yetlaws and the curled leaf, ex- 



cept that the leaves of trees, much diseased by the YeH- 
lows, do not curl. 

The phenomena attending the development of the Yel- 
lows as detailed above, seems to authorize two or three 
inferences — to be made, however with some distrust. 
Mrs. Marcet (Conversations on Vegetable Physiology,) 
thus explains the formation of the green color of leavet. 
« The direct rays of the sun are necessary to enable plants 
to decompose carbonic acid. In this process, the oxygen 
of the carbonic acid i8 exhaled by the leaves, and the 
carbon deposited in the plant: now, it is this deposition 
which produces their green color. Mr. Sennebien ia of 
opinion that carbon is not positively black, but of a darlc 
blue color. The cellular tissue of plants is of a yellow- 
ish white; consequently, when those minute blue pani- 
cles are lodged within the yellow cells, the combination 
of the two colors produces green, in which the blue or 
yellow tint prevails, in proportion as the carbon or eel- 
lular tissue predominates." Assuming this to be correct^ 
and taking into* consideration that the slender shoots^ 
which are the marks of disease, grow without forming 
solid wood, (Sec. 1,) and considering that their leaves 
are destitute of green color, though exposed to the lighi, 
we conclude that they do not decompose carbonic acid, as 
healthy shoots and leaves do — their particular vital power 
seenne to be proetrated or greatly debilitated. Then, as to 
the frait, according to Lindley, (Theory of Horticulture) 
the food, upon which fruit subsists and by which St is 
perfected, requires to be elaborated, first in the leaves, 
and then in the fruiL As iar as I have observed, the 
leaves of the terminel branches in the early stages of disease 
perform their functions regularly, (Sec. 6.) They have 
a healthy color, are of natural size, and the branehet 
grow with unimpaired vigor. The fruit also appean to 
be abundantly supplied with food, (Sec. 3.) Hence it 
seems probable that it is the elaboration of food in the 
diseased fruit, which is imperfect. Lindley says, — 
« among the immediate causes of the peculiar changes 
that occur in tlie secretions of fruits, are heat and light; 
without which the peculiar qualities qf fruits are imper- 
fedtly formed*** He further says, that fruitx owe the pro- 
duction of their sugar, their sweetness, to exposure to 
bright light, decomposing their carbnmc acid and expelHng 
th^r oxygen. Therefore, as the fruit of diseased trees is 
exposed to the usual light and heat of our climate, and 
yet has an unnatural purplish red color (Sec. 4,) showing 
that the oxygen is not properly expelled; and forms very 
little sugar or flavor, (Sec. 5,) showing that it does ntit de- 
compose coirbtmic add, as it should do; we conclude that 
the particular vMtci power qf the fruit, also, is prostrated 
or debiUtated, in the same manner as that of the shoots. 
What has produced this prostration or debility ? For 
myself I must answer, I do not know. Whatever it bo, 
it seems not to pervade the whole tree at once — to be lo- 
cal in its beginning, and to become general by degrees, 
(Sec. 6) — and capable of passing by contact, perhaps m 
that way only, (See. 14,) from one tree to another, (Sec. 
15. ) Can it be a poison ? So littte is known of the no- 
tion of poisons upon plants, tliat we can hardly be Justifl- 
ed in pronouneung positively this unknown eometking to 
he poison. But there is some analogy, not very strDcing 
however, between the action of this something upon tho 
vital forces of the peach tree, and that of narcotic poisons 
upon the functions of the animal system. On the suppo- 
Isition that it is a poison, whence can it be derived f I 
think not from the soil, (Sec. 8.) I think not trom tlie 
atmosphere, (Sec. 12.) This breaking out of the disesse 
in patches, seems to negative the iiiea of an atmospberie 
origin. I think it is very donbffnl whether the disease 
springs from contagion, disseminated by blossoms, (Seo. 
14.) It cannot, V think, be owing to particular sorts of 
peaches having been propagated for a long period, and 
beyond their natural term of existence, (Sec. 13 and 17.) 
It may be remarked that the Early Ann mentioned in 
Sec. 17, is one of our oldest sorts. I think the disease 
cannot be ascribed to defective cultivation, to injudicious 
pruning, or injury to the roots of trees; for there wss 
abundance of such cultivation, pruning and injury to roots, 
long before the " Yellows" niade its appearance. The 
peach worm, cannot, I think, be chargeil justly with this 
mischief; for thousands of trees have hnd the Yellowi^ 
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which wer« untouched by the peach borer. What then, 
cautet thie disease— whence comet (hie poison, if it be 
foch I On this point I will hazard a eonjteturtf that it 
ii derived /rom sonu unkttawn intict. My reasons for 
this conjecture, I shall g^ive as briefly as possible. 

Animal matter, in contact with living portions of plants, 
pauses, under some circumstances, a modification of the 
Teg:etable functions. Thus the egg of a small fly (cynips 
eonfluentus,) deposited in the leaf of the oak, causes the 
leaf to g^ow into the oak apple. In like manner are pro • 
duoed numerous excrescencer, such as galls, cedar ap- 
ples, honeysuckle apples, black knots, &.c. There is ano- 
ther effect of the same cause, not proilucing an excre- 
scence, but hastening the maturity of fruit. Thus the egg 
of the apple moth ami the worm proceeding from it (car- 
pocapsa pomonella,) cause apples and pears to ripen 
prematurely; and we see the same effect in the cherry 
and peach, caused by the plum weevil. So, as we are 
informeil, the ripening of figs is hastened by the process 
of eaprificaiian; which consists in exposing the young 
fruit to small insects found in the wild fig. Now in the 
cose of the Yellows, something operates upon the vital 
functions of the tree, causing latent buds to start and 
grow, not, it is trucf into excrescences, but in an unnatu- 
ral manner— causing the fruit to ripen 3 or 4 weeks too 
■oon : in this last particular being quite analogous to the 
effects of worms in apples, pears, peaches and cherries. 
May it not be inferred that effects so similar, have a sim- 
ilar cause ? To this it may be added, that the spreading 
of the disease, by degrees, from Philadelphia to other 
parts of the countiy; its appearing in patches (Sec. 12;) 
its seizing young and thrifty trees in preference to old 
and unthrifty ones (Sec. 1 1 and 16;) the escape from dis- 
ease of trees standing where persons are constantly pass- 
ing (Sec. 10;) the appearance of disease first in a part 
of the'tree and then becoming general (Sec. 6;) are cir- 
cumstances which seem to me to strengthen the suspicion 
that some n€w, unknownf thy insect has been gradually 
extending itself from place to place, over the country, and 
poisoning our peach trees. 

Hitherto no means of warding off or curing the Yel- 
lows, has come to my knowledge. Most of the applica- 
tions for the cure of the disease, have been made on the 
supposition that it was caused by the peach worm. Such 
are ashes, scalding water, charcoal, lime, salt, saltpetre, 
fish oil, and urine. All of them have more or less agen- 
cy in excluding the borer, but are not all tfftetual even 
for that purpose. Some of them have seemed to pro- 
mote for a time, the growth of the trees, and to give a 
deeper green to their leaves; but none, that I have ever 
observeil, have at all checked the progress of the Yel- 
lows. I have tried some applications to the hark of dis- 
eased trees, such as diluted oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, 
strong ley of potash, and chloride of lime — not much ex- 
pecting success; for it is probable trees absorb notliing 
through the bark. But until we know, as we never shall 
know, all the processes of nature, we cannot be sure be- 
forehand, what is to be the effect of any application to a 
living plant. Since the discovery of the means of infu- 
sing into living wood various substances, calculated to 
preserve it from decay or to give it desirable colors, by 
placing solutions of them in contact with the sap vessels, 
which are cut across, it may lead to a useful discovery, 
if diseased peach trees should be made to absorb a varie- 
ty of matters. Some one may be found, that will modify 
or change the diseased action of the tree— decompose the 
poison, if there bo any. It is my intention next summer, 
to institute a series of experiments upon this plan, if I 
can find a sufficient number of suitable tubjeett to operate 
upon. Others perhaps may find it convenient and be dis- 
posed to try the same experiments. If they do, it will 
be gratifying, I have no doubt, to many of your readers, 
to see the result in the Cultivator. Novxs Darlwo. 

JVSw Havn, Ot., Ddc. 2, 1844. 
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Make toux own Candles.— Take 2 lbs. of alum for 
every 10 lbs. of tallow, dissolve it in water before the 
tallow is put in, and then melt the tallow in the alum wa- 
ter, with frequent stirring, and it will clarify and harden 
the tallow so as to make a most beautiful article for 
•itlMT wintar or sommtr use, almoat as good m qMrm. 



Mr. Editor — Since yours of the 6lh ult., I bavc^ 
much to my regret, been unable till now to comply with 
your request, for an article interesting especially to far- 
mers of " the Granite State." And I must now^ ih a har« 
ry, write just what comes to hand, or not at all. 

I beg the privilege of dropping an apology for my at- 
tention to agriculture, when the business of a Christian, 
minister and a general educator^ embraces the chief con- 
cerns of my life. 

Amidst mountains and streams in *' the old Bay State,** 
I was raised a laborious fkrmer, till the age of twenty- 
one; the employment has always interested and pleased 
me, for its nature and importance; and I have needed Its 
aid for recreation, health, and my support in my two 
other professions. Hence I have been, a large portion 
of my time, from graduating from college in iSOSp a 
practical, experimental, though a moderate farmer, till I 
quit in the spring of 1843. 

There are many subjects of practical interest to N«sr 
Hampshire agriculturists, common to all in the same iMt- 
siness. I will just name some of these, sometimes drop- 
ping a hint or two as I pass along, and dwelling some on 
the production and application of manures, and then saj 
a little on some things more appropriate Co this Stale, and 
other northern, cold, rocky, mountainous and broken 
tracts of coimtry, hoping that each item will be in dua 
season, by abler hands, taken up and discussed in sepa- 
rate articles. 

I. Matters of general concern. — These are many; 
some of them are greatly important, and some, though 
of much consequence, have seldom, if ever, t>een suita- 
bly noticed and discussed in our agricultural papers. As^ 

1. Economy in agricultural expenses. — ^I found means 
to get along comfortably with, I think, less than two- 
thirds of the outgoings to which most of my neighbors 
were subject for the same income. I saved much in ag- 
ricultural tools, and shoeing oxen and horses. Such is 
the provision of nature, that none, except for long jour- 
neys, and for slipperiness, need be shod at all. 

2. The mansgemcnt and application of labor. — ^Here I 
probably saved as much more; by expending sufficient 
labor in proper season, by strict economy in the arrange- 
ment of business, that time and labor may not tSe lost, or 
misapplied ; by using children's help to save that of men; 
and by laying out no more time and labor than necessary 
on any one business. This is a matter of great impor- 
tance. I once saw one of our first rate Cheshire farmers 
using two yoke of oxen, a horse, two men, and a great 
boy, in plowing, where / dUm9 could plow as well or 
better, and as fast or faster, with one good yoke of four 
year old cattle, or a stout horse ! Now see the differenca 
in one item; and so of many others. 

3. The seeding department. — This is a material aflkir; 
including the quality, quantity, and acclimation of seed, 
the proper season of seeding, the manner of planting, and 
the preparation of the ground. 

4. Dutf attention to the preservation and growth of all 
articles between planting and harvest. — Till dry ground 
flat; but not wet ground. Prepare against drouth and 
frost, insects, vermin, and cattle. 

5. The iiubject of enclosure and fencing, of green fod- 
der for cattle in summer. 

6. The concerns of harvest. — Proper time; care in 
saving. The same produce of soil will avail much mora 
with some than with others, by savingness. Save weed% 
potato, pea and pumpkin vines, for hay. The seed of 
many weeds makes good meal for isattle. Foxtail, or 
bam grass, is a wild millet, and the seed should be saved 
and used. 

Allow a few couplets few boys to learn and ting, when 
harvesting: 

n. 

He that wont stoop for bsan or pe^; 

b not a BAsn or boy for me. 

WlKMO tUfhtfl a small oar of com 

Is oot to wealth or honor bom . 

The man who cares not far sevlag; 
bsoroly worth something; Moat aoon bef or etoa be auurvtaf. 
Even acorn or nut II ia alwaja fooliah lo crave. 

Should ne'er be fbrgoC When Idle and earelesa to save. 

7. The grand affidia of atorii^ mMj, and in good or. 



In hszveat, be aavinf , 
Or farewell to tbriviii(. 
Save erery potato. 
Nor lUxht a tomaio; 
An apple or pumpkin 
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der for domestic use or future ditpoial ; of selling or bar- 
ier'mg raw |>roiIuce, and of exchanging it into other arti- 
cles, by manufacture or feeding, call for much attention. 

8. The appropriation of proper articles of produce to 
diflTerent soils. This subject should by no means be light- 
ly passed over. 

9. Winter business of farmers, appropriate to them as 
ttich. 

10. Persona] temperance, and (emperaoce in agricultu- 
ral industry. 

11. Suitable work a suitable portion of the time on a 
ikrm, for children. 

12. Redeeming swamp lands and worn out and sterile 
toils. A man near the Grand Monadnock, at the cost of 
less than six dollars the acre, <lrained swamp latid, before 
about useless and rendered It arable and astonishingly 
productive, worth at least a hundred dollars the acre! 
Much so I have seen « the Yankees'* do on the old worn 
out lands of Maryland and Virginia. 

13. The production and application of manures. On 
this tabjeeC I must dwell at large. This is a matter of 
chief concern with husbandmen, especially of this State. 
This is the means by which you may be always crop- 
ping, and yet your soil will be forever gaining. 

Farmers of New-Hampshire, 1 lay it to your charge, 
that you have tilled and mowed on an average, full twice 
as much ground as you ought, and not made half the ma- 
nure you might and should. Mow I hope that you, my 
fellow-citizens, will examine patiently and thoroughly 
into the merits of this charge. If it be just, then confess 
and forsake your agricultural sins; if unjust, then defend 
your practice like men. In either case, probably both 
you and the world will foe benefited. Of what service 
for us to be writing and printing on this old subject, un- 
less it set you a thinking and acting ? 

All animal manuies should be housed from the weath- 
er and never be frozen. Its fetor should be all absorbed 
from the air by gypsum, or other fit substances, put on or 
about it. If the bad smell, as you call it, go into the air 
and be driven away with the wind, you will lose the best 
part of your manure. Just so of (he urine of all animah, 
man among the rest. One pound of it, saith a German 
ehemist, is worth more for manure than a dozen pounds 
of the other excrescences. Then do not let a drop be 
lost. See that it all be absorbed, by saturating turf, peat, 
oats, straw, leaves, saw-dust, rotten woo<!, shavings, 
fernf, bogs, swamp-mud, pond-mud, spent tan, any dead 
or decaying vegetable substances, which will rot before 
or after being mixed witli the soil. Let your pens, your 
necessary, your sink-spout, your carrion pit, your hen 
roost and clay or marl pit, above all, your hog-tty and 
yardt as well as your bam and your farm yard, have a 
chance to help greatly to increase your stock of manure. 
You could cause every hog to work enough, in making 
manure, to pay all his expenses! Then don't allow him 
to be idle. 

You can treble voor manore, 

By means now tn your ovm powsr. 

In applying your manures and compost, appropriate 
different kinds to different soils. On deep"^ wet soils, put 
coarse and long manures; on light sandy soils, put those 
manures which tend to gather and retain moisture, or 
■och as hai% a large portion of swamp- mud, clay or ash- 
es. Put from 30 to 50 loads on an acre, where you ma- 
nure at all, and plow it in very deep on dry soil, and not 
«o deep on wet. 

A farmer not far from me, ttirned barren worthless up- 
land into first rate land, by applying about 100 loads of 
swamp-mud to the acre. 

I will now say a little on matters some more appropri- 
ate to New-Hampshire. 

The first object of the independent farmer^ is the sus- 
tenance, comfort and satisfaction of himself and family. 
With this object in view, many are willing to use endea- 
-rors to grow on their own soil some articles for tabic 
iise, at an expense that would not be justifiable for other 
objects, such as Indian corn, beans, rye, wheal, turneps 
and onions. This matter of fancy and pleasure, I by no 
means condemn. For what we raise, we have; and 
what we don^t, we may miss of, especially that of good 
quality* 



But if increase of property, and laying up money, be 
the object of the New-Hampshire farmer, then he should 
turn his attention fo the growing and proper use and dis- 
posal of grass, pofatocH, barley, oals, peas, beets, and 
comfrey, a new article of agriculture, and of domestic 
consumption; for these suit (he climate and soil. 

Barley has been quite too much neglected. It is easily 
raised on our high lands ; its crop is very sure and abun- 
dant; it is very nutritious; its fattening qualities are 
good, and if mixed in d'je proportions with rye, oatmeal, 
a mixture of potato and beet meal or comfrey flour, it 
would make excellent bread, puddings, &c. &c., and 
would be a gooil substitute for wheat, if not equal to it. 
Then turn your thoughts more on barley. 

On the late disease of the pofatoe, I state just two facts 
and one opinion. On the sea-shore the disease was not 
^o bad by far, as back in the country. On a farm in Jaf- 
frey, near me, on upland mixed with remains of black 
growth, the ctop was perfect, and on old land of good 
tilth, other things being equal, the destruction was per- 
fect. My opinion is, that it is an unaccountable epidem- 
ic, prevented by some causes and increased by olhera. 
Yours respectfully, Ezskixl Rich. 

TVoy, N. H., D4C. 7, 1844. 



TO TU£ BBEEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTLB hi the U. S. 

In the month of May last, I proposed, through the 
columns of the Cultivator and American Agriculturist in 
N. Y. to publish an American Herd Book, provided a 
sufllcient demand for a wo^k of that kind should be made 
in the msnner there indicated. At the time I wrote the 
proposition I had little confidence that it would be met with 
any gtrural zeal, or approbation even, by the breeders of 
short horns throughout the country: and in this I have 
not been disappointed. It is apparent that a lethargy' 
pervades too many of our once spirited rattle breeder* 
on the vitally important subject of preserving in an en- 
during form the genealogies of their individual herds; a 
course, which, if persisted in, will ultimately lead, not 
only to their destruction, but to a large pecuniary loss to 
themselves, and awaken, when too late, deep and lasting^ 
regrets. 

But the zeal of our American breeders is not altogether 
lost. A considerable number of enterprizing and spirit- 
ed gentlemen hare manifested strongly their desire that 
the work shall proceed; and with characteristic liberali- 
ty proposed such a patronage as shall procure its publi- 
cation. 

I propose, therefore, to commence the compilation of 
the Herd Book as soon as sufllcient material shall be 
transmitted to me for a commencement; and I now re- 
quest all those gentlemen who wish their animals regis- 
tered, to make out plain and distinct pedigrees of their 
stock, with all necessary references, and particulars that 
may be important touching their lineage; and if foreign 
animals, the date of their importation, and 'by whom 
made, together with such other facts as will best illus- 
trate their history, Ifcc. It is to be observed that the ob- 
ject of this work U not to utaUUh pedifjees, but to p«r- 
p€twU4 them; and it may at once be remarked, that any 
animal whose purity of blood is not properly sostained. 
cannot be admitted within iU pages. The English Herd 
Book was first published in 1822. Previous to that time, 
and for a few years immediately following, many valua- 
ble animals from among the best families of well de- 
scended short horns in England were imported into 
America, whose names ami pedigrees are not to be found 
in its columns. Many breeders in England, not then ap- 
preciating the value of such a work, neglected to regis- 
ter their cattle; and these remained thus unnoticed in 
many instances, altogether, anil in others, until the sup- 
plementary volumes were publislied. The descendants 
of those importations, preserved in their purity, and 
their history properly authenticated, will be admitted. 
But in all cases where references cannot be made direct- 
ly to the English Herd Book, such facts and references 
as will place the lineage of the animals named beyond 
dispute, will be necessary to accompany the registry. _ 

In one particular tiiis will differ from tlie English 
regitby. That work has neither note nor comment. To 
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all Imt the initiaied in Short-horn-lore, the pa^^* o^ ^^^ 
Herd Book are as a lealed volame in all that relates to 
their ori^iDy histonr, and present condition* Names of 
^^>iiqai« are often inserted without any reference ivhat- 
eTer> apparently for no other purpose than to establish 
them as « Herd Book Cattle." It will be otherwise in 
this. Interesting facts and illustrations will accompany 
pedigrees as they may occur, throwing light and infor- 
mation, such as to place every thing relating to this no- 
ble breed of cattle in the most attractive form,. and de- 
relop in the best manner their advantages to the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

In all cases where the parties are unknown to the 
snbacriber, either personally, or by correspondence, they 
will please to give the name of some distinguished 
breeder, or citizen of their own, or a neighboring 
State, as a reference. This is not required through any 
suspicion of the entire integrity of any gentleman who 
may offer his cattle for registry, but as a rule for the 
mutual protection of each one who desires a true and 
unimpeachable record of short horns, (as far as it goes,) 
in America. 

As the magnitude of the work (in pages,) will not be 
known till the materials are all collected, the price can- 
not be exactly stated : but at all events it will not exceed 
three dollars per copy, as noted in the • prospectus last 
May, deliverable as there stated. 

All pedigrees, &c., are requested to be transmitted, (if 
by mail, post paid,) to me at Black Rock, N. Y., or if 
more convenient to the parties, to A. B. Allen, at the of- 
fice of the Am. Agriculturist, ^5 Broadway, N. Y. city, 
or to Caleb N. Bement, American Hotel, Albany, N. Y., 
who will duly forward them to me. The terms for re- 
gistry will be one dollar for a single animal ; and fifty 
cents each for any larger number; to persons having 10 
Or more animals, with simple pedigrees, a liberal deduc- 
tion will be made from this last price, according to num- 
ber; the money to be enclosed with the pedigrees. Ac- 
companying the pedigrees, the number of volumes sub- 
scribed for is also requested. 

All papers to be forwarded as soon as possible ; at all 
events, before the first of April next, as the work will 
be put to press to be delivered to subscribers by the first 
day of June ensuing. 

The insertion of this notice is respectfully requested in 
the Agricultural papers generally, one of which to be 
sent to me, for which a copy of the book will be pre- 
sented, and any gentleman who feel an interest in this 
subject will -do a favor by giving information of this pro- 
posed publication to any neighboring breeder of short 
homi, who may not otherwise obtain it. 

Lewis F. Allen. 

Black RodCy Jamtafy, 1845. 



" BALANCE OF ORGANIC NATURE." 



T As Chemical and PhyiUOogical Balance tf Organic JVb- 
ture-^n Es$ay^ by M. J. Dumas and J. B. Boussin- 
OAVLT, members qf the InstitiUe of France, Edited by 
D. P. Gardner, M. D., Lecturer on Agricultural 
Chemistry, New- York. Publithed by Saxton & Miles, 
1844—12 mo. pp. 174. 

This excellent little work which opens new fountains 
of knowledge, practical as well as theoretical, appears to 
have been delivered as a lecture by M. Dumas, on con- 
eluding his course at the Eeole de Medecine in Paris. It 
contains the opinions and result of the joint labors of Du- 
mas and Boussingault in chemical and physiological in- 
restigations. What is meant by « The balance qf organic 
nai%re,'> we learn from page 61, where the anthor makes 
the following summary of his doctrines : 

'* If we recapitulate we shall see that the primitive at- 
mosphere of our globe has formed itself into three great 
parts or masses; one constituting the atmospheric air of 
the present time; a second, represented by plants; a 
third by animals.-' 

** Between these three masses continual changes are 
ellbeted; matter descends from the air into vegetables, 
penetrates in this way into animals, and retomi to the 



air in proportion as they consume or apply it to their 
purposes." 

" Green vegetables constitute the grand laboratory of 
organic chemistry. They are the agents which, with 
carbon, hydrogen, azote, water and oxide of ammoniuna^ 
slowly form the most complex organic substances." 

« Under the form of heat, or of chemical rays, ibmy 
receive from the sun the force which enables them to ac- 
complish this great work." 

" Animals assimilate or absorb the organic substances 
which plants have formed. They alter them by degrees; 
they destroy or decompound them. New organic substan- 
ces may arise in their tissues, in their vessels; but these 
are always substances of greater simplicity, more akin to 
the elementary state than those they have received." 

" They decompose then, by degrees, the organic mat- 
ters created by plants. They bring them back by de- 
grees towards the state of carbonic acid, water, azote and 
ammonia, a state which admits of their ready restoration 
to the air." 

'< In burning or destroying these organic substances^ 
animals always produce caloric, (heat) which radialiog 
from their bodies into space, goes to supply that which 
vegetables had absorbed and fixed." 

** Thut aU that the atmosphere yields to pUtntSf plants 
yield to aMmals, animals restore to the air. Eternal round, 
in which death is quickened, and Itfe appears, btU in wMek 
matter merely changes its place and its formV 

« The crude and formless mass of the air, gradually 
organized in vegetables, passes without change, into aa- 
mals, and becomes the instrument of sensation and 
thoughli then vanquished by this cfibrt, and as it were 
broken, it returns as crude matter to the source Irom 
whence it had come." (p. 61.) 

This carries us back to the Creation, £v (X.^t,v^ to the 
beginning, when " God said let there be light, and there 
was light." It accounts philosophically for the succes- 
sion of events as related by Moses. With light came heat, 
and heat developed vegetation, and vegetation prepared 
the way for the subsistence, and the after creation of ani- 
mals. , 

But our business is not with speculation, but with prac- 
tical affairs. The food of plants, and the best method of 
giving them a vigorous growth, are the subjects which 
are most interesting and most important to farmers. 
« Every plant (says Dumas) fixes nitrogen during itslifisj 
whether it obtains this element from the atmosphere, or 
from manures addeil to the soil." 

And again, 

« One of the first problems in agriculture, is to pro- 
cure supplies of nitrogen at a cheap rate. With regard 
to carbon, there is no cause for solicitude; nature has 
provided that in ample abundance; the air, and eveiy 
shower of rain are charged with it. But it is othm'wise 
with reference to nitrogen; the azote of the air may be 
unassimilable, and the ammoniaeal and nitrogenous salts 
which rain-water contains may not be in suflicient quan- 
tity. It is indispensable .therefore, to surround the roots 
of almost every plant whose culture is of importance to 
mankind, with manures rich in azote, as enduring sour- 
ces of ammonia or of nitric acid, which the plants appro- 
priate in proportion as they are produced. <ro do this, 
as is well known to all, is one of the grand causes of ex- 
pense in agriculture, one of the grand obstacles to its 
progress; for we are generally dependent upon, and have 
only access to, the manure we can severally produce. 
But chemistry is so far advanced in this direction, that 
the problem requiring the production of a purely nitro- 
genous manuM, cannot long remain unresolved." (p. 43.) 

It is elsewhere shown by our author that plants also 
fix carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and certain earthy parti- 
cles or ashes, (p. 37) as well as nitrogen, as a constituent 
element in their composition. It is therefore doubtftd 
whether a << purely nitrogenotis manure''* be necessary. 
All compost hei4>B composed of aninud and vegetsble 
substances, furnish nitrogen, and other ingredients caps^ 
ble of promoting vegetation. It would -be better there- 
fore to give to our cultivated crops a composition eott- 
taining various materials congenial to plants, than to of- 
fer them one only. How many have been disappointed 
in the use of lime alone, or salt, or saltpetre^ and other 
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single fertilizort 1 Theie and other Mliae and alkaline 
ingredients may be added to compost heaps with advan- 
tage, and increase their activity as fertilizing agents. We 
are sometimes apt to be carried away by speculative 
views in £urming as well as in other occupations, and to 
be captivated by something new> while we neglect the 
more common and useful things. Human excretions 
form a powerfully azotized or nitrogenous manure, and 
they compose the fertilizing ingredients in PoudretU, 
which has been highly extolled as a great fertilizer. 
This is doubtlen so when it is not too much diluted or 
adulterated. But those who have embarked in its pro- 
duction, have done so for the purpose of making money 
by the sale of it. The consequence is that it is losing its 
character, because it is too much diluted with peat, or 
nw-dust, or coal ashes, rendering it feeble or compara- 
tively inert The excretions of birds from the coasts of 
Pern and Africa, are now imported by the name of Ou- 
ano; and those interested in its sale give glowing ac- 
counts of its fertilizing qualities. Some are captivated 
by its recommendations and novelty, and are buying a 
dear article, (which is not universally applicable like 
bam-yard manure,) and which may be cheaply imitated 
by chemical combinations. 

Now I insist upon it, that formers in tliis and the ad- 
joining States where manure must be used, should look 
to, and make the most of, their domestic supplies before 
they purchase factitious or imported manures. If a far- 
mer raises poultry, his hen roost will furnish materials 
similar to guano. He may have the temple of Cloacina 
emptied and its contents made into poudrette, as I know 
was practiced by a neighboring farmer. In 1843 he had 
the contents of his sink mixed with sand and chip ma- 
nure, together with a large cask of plaster of Paris, and a 
quantity of wood ashes which he had saved. These in- 
gredients when mixed together, snd dry enough to sho- 
vel over, made 20 or more nx -cart loads of good manure. 
Again in the spring of 1844, the excretions from the 
same sink were mixed with sand, some ox manure, chafl^ 
a cask of plaster, and some wood ashes as before, making 
24 loads of good compost. In 1843 the compost was 
employed to manure potatoes and turneps, and in 1844, 
potatoes alone, causing a vigorous growth in both instan- 
ces.* 

We cannot raise hogs with advantage in this part of 
the country without keeping them shut up in pens all the 
time, and well supplied with straw or sea-weed, and soil 
or muck, and then the manure made is part of the profit. 
Here swine are fed both with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and their excretions are rich in nitrogen or azo- 
tized materials, or as Dr. Mitchill would have said, re- 
plete with « Septon." Henpe it is that hog manure is 
more powerful than the exbretlons of horses or cattle. 
But when we mix all these together in the bam-jrard 
compost, we have wherewith to supply all the wants of 
cultivated plants with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, azote, 
Ue, Let formers therefore look around their own pre- 
mises, collect, mix and manufacture for themselves as 
much as they can before they buy any manure. 

The lecture or essay of M. Dumas occupies but 64 pa- 
ges of the work under consideration. The remainder is 
made up of documents illustrating in detail the subjects 
touched upon in the essay. There is also an appendix 
by Dr. Gardner, to whom we are indebted for bringing 
before the American public the lecture of M. Dumas as 
translated {h>m the French. We had marked some pas- 
eages to guide the reader, but must refer him to the work 
itself as worthy of attentive perusal, hoping it may give 
him as much satisfaction as it did 

A Practical Farmeb. 
StatM blmdy Noo. 23, 1844. 



• We do not civn ih's as a correct recipe to make poudrette, nor U* 
an InvBriaWe one necessary, l>ecaiise it may be made in different 
ways. Two materials arc necessary in its composiilon ; one to make 
Udk, and one to render ii inodorous. Ttie bulky articles may be aoilf 
or muck or peat, tanner's bark, sawdust, spent wotkI aidies, coal ash- 
es and other things. To render nislit soil inodorous, diluted sulphu- 
ric acid may be used, orgmond plaster of Paris, wood ashes, i^nc 
charcoal and sulnbaia of iron. My neighbor, amnoit other things used 
sand to make bulk, because he had tt in adbundaoce. sad hi* sml was a 
jrtiffclav. 




PLAN OF A HOUSE— (Fig. 22.) 

Mr. Tucker — ^I transmit for your oonsideratioB, tbm 
above plan of a boaniing<house, which I have been erec- 
ting, and which I think convenient, for the aeeommoda- 
tion of 12 or eigliteen lioarders, i. e. iot children attend* 
ing school. 

It is one story and a half, as that is sufficiently high for 
the placing of beds around the chambers, where most of 
the beds are put up, and which makes them quite plea- 
sant. The sitting-room (A.) and parlor (C.) have a stone 
chimney erected between them, with a fire-place to each 
room — also the dining-room (B.) has a good stone chim- 
ney. That room answers for the purpose of domestic 
labor, such as carding, spinning, knitting, sewing, Hcc. 
beside being occupied for a dining-room. Our cooking 
is mostly done by a cooking stove. Stairs go up into the 
chambers from the sitting and dining rooms. The cham- 
bers are partitioned off into sleeping rooms, just accord- 
ing to the fancy of the occupant. A. Sitting room and 
library, 19 by 20 ft B. Dining room, 14 by 33— <?. Par- 
lor, 18 by 20— D. Kitchen, 12 by 14— -£. Bed room, 10 by 
12---F. Piazza, 7 ft. wide. A Subscriber. 

ChoOaw Nation, Dee, 27, 1844. 

THE CULTURE OF THE SWBET POTATOE. 



The Sweet Potatoe, (Convolvulus btUataa,) was intro- 
duced into Ikigland previous to the Irish potatoe, and was 
in those days supposed to possess the qualities of resto- 
ring decayed vigor to tlie human frame; and consequent- 
ly more frequently found in the shop of the conrectioner, 
than in the larder of the cook. It is a native both of 
Spain and the Canary Islands, and was, as an edible, in 
such bad r€pv$e, that the renowned EvyU/Hj in his work 
on Gardening, as early as the year 1699, recommends that 
potatoes should be planted in the worst ground. We are 
glad that we live in an age and country, where we can 
say, plant sweet potatoes in your best land; though in all 
probability, in the days of the author above quoted, the 
promise of this root was such that it held forth no in- 
ducements to the cultivator; and certainly time has 
shown that England's climate and soil, has proved uncon- 
genial to its Improvement. There are many, even in 
our southern country, at this day, who take his advice and 
neglect this crop, from the sole fact perhaps,* that they 
themselves are not fond of potatoes, not consulting the 
tastes of voracious hogs and cows, who, squealing and 
lowing for com and hay, would be happUy regaled with 
a satisfactory meal from the potatoe pile. 

In the south, we regard the successful Cultivation of the 
sweet potatoe as an easy attainment. It delights in a san- 
tly, rather light, deep, and well stirred soil, which must 
be located on a dry subsoil, though in some instances we 
have seen good potatoes raised on clay lands. A moist 
atmosphere, tlie temperature of which is warm, appears 
most conducive to the early growth and pleasant flavor 
of the sweet potatoe. 

From its great use in cidinary concerns, it deserves 
more attention at the hands of our southern planters than 
it has as yet received. The climate south of 36 degrees, 
has been found admirably adapted to its growth; and no 
crop can be planted which will yield more to the acre. 
The fine effect which they give when fed to milch cows, 
should make it a favorite with all who delight in good 
milk and butter. When dried in a brick oven^ they fur- 
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niah the material for making a deHf^htfuI and wholesome 
beverage in (he shape of poiatoe beer. The sweet pota- 
toe aluo furnishes a large amount of the vegetable food 
of slaves in the southern States during the winter months, 
and though they are generally cultivated as a provision 
crop by most planters on almost cveiy plantation, the ne- 
groes cultivate them in the ground which is allotted to 
them for their own private use. Such is the partiality of 
the plantation negroes for potatoes, as an article of food, 
that as soon as the season for digging arrives, they pre- 
fer an allowance of this root to any of the cereal grains. 
Indeed, it seems they were relished by our revolutionary 
ancestry, for when an embassy was sent by the British 
commander at Charleston, to Gen. Marion in his swamp 
encampment, that chivalrous commander, with his cha- 
racteristic hospitality, invited the Royalist to dine with 
him; the table was arranged, when he found " flesh, fish, 
and fowl," to consist of sweet potatoes alone. Ho straight- 
way returned to the British quarters, and expressed his 
opinion that it was hopeless to expect to conquer men 
who could fight for liberty on tuch fare as roatted pota- 
tO€9, Mr. John B. White, a talented ond gifted son of 
Carolina, has made this scene the subject of a national 
painting which stands high in the world of art. In this 
picture, the negro seems delighted, more at the style in 
which his potatoes were roasted^ than at the amazed 
eountonance of the tory officer. 

To the negro, the potatoe is a blessing; for, to the 
known improvidence and carelessness of this race, it is 
particularly adapted, as it requires no culinary skill to 
make it both edible and palatable, simple roasting in the 
atbes being the best preparation the cook can give them. 
It is frequently prepared for the table by baking, and 
makes good custards, puddings and pies; the latter equal- 
ing rhubarb pies, and made much in the same manner. 

If the soil has been exhausted by previons culture, the 
land should be manured. My father, Mr. John Summer, 
who has always been successful in the culture of pota- 
toes, observes the rule to manure broadcast, and for this 
purpose, has prepared in the farm yard a eompost, made 
by hauling in oak l^ves, which with the admixture of 
the manure of horseituad cattle, furnishes the proper ma- 
terial, and this, when sufficiently rotted, is spread broad- 
cast over the surface of the soil. The general plan,*how- 
ever, in the south, and that which is considered easiest, 
Ss to cow pen the ground intended for potatoes, late in the 
summer. When the latter plan is followed, it should be 
continued during the early part of the winter, and follow- 
ed with frequent plowings, so that th# manure deposited 
may not evaporate, or be washed away by rains. Plow 
up the land very deep in January, to which we would re- 
commend a subsoiling to those who have the proper im- 
plement. Plow again in Febraary, and in March re- 
peat with a like plowing, immediately after which, bed 
up the land with a suitable plow four feet wide; upon 
these beds drop Uie potatoe slips, six or seven inches 
apart, covering them with a hoe, one and a half inches 
deep, with good mellow soil. 

It should be remembered that the proper preparation 
of the soil, is of very great importance to the future 
crop. This mode of planting in beds is usually termed 
ridging, and simply to cross the beds into equal squares 
with their width, we can form potatoe hills by drawing 
up the corners of the squares with a hoe. We have tri- 
ed both hills and^idges, and have no preference, though 
the soil when planto<l in hills is most likely to be wash- 
ed away by heavy rains. From three to four slips should 
be planted in the hill. As soon as the slips begin to 
sprout, the ridges or hills should be scraped ofl* with the 
hoe, which will enable the young plants to come up rea- 
dily, and immediately after they have appeared above 
ground the beds should be plowed down carefully, and 
U)e plowing to be performed as close to the plants as 
they will bear, so as not to disturb the parent slip. This 
will yield to the young plants that warmth which is so 
much desired in this culture, and potatoes thus cultivated 
will stand the summer drouths better than those which 
have been cultivated otherwise. Frequent plowings, 
with a few times hoeing, is all that is necessary, until the 
Tines attain a length which interferes with the plowing, 
at which period the rldget and hlllt should be drawn up 



with the hoe, fuller than they were origiLally, and is 
such a manner that they should be hollow at top. Great 
care should be taken not to draw any soil on the vines, 
and therefore whilst drawing up the beds they should be 
gently raised by the hands. Just before the vines reach 
the bottom of the beds, a plow should be run twice 
through the rows in order to give them mellow earth Co 
root in. This will serve to sustain the vines in extreme 
drouth; and as the leaves are almost the only organs 
which feed tuberous roots, I would earnestly recommend 
an abandonment of the practice of topping potatoes or of 
tearing the vines with a plow, and particularly the prac- 
tice of making a calf pasture of tlie potatoe patch late in 
summer. 

Potatoes for planting should always be raised from cot- 
tings, as they are generally more succulent, and vegetat» 
better in the spring than those which are raised front 
small potatoes, and hence large potatoes bringing stouter 
plants, are preferable to very small slips. 

The product per acre may be variously estimated. 
From two to three hundred bushels are commonly pro- 
duced. My father has raised upwards of five hundred 
bushels of good potatoes to the acre, and from two to 
three hundred bushels has been an avera|^e crop with him. 
They were of the dark mottled variety usually called the 
Spanish potatoe, which for a general crop, we consider 
best, though any and every sort should be cultivated, 
which are regarded of good quality, and as there are per- 
haps more than twenty approved varieties, we are not ad- 
vocates of any particular one. The yams suit a sandy lo- 
cation, whilst the dark Spanish would succeed better on 
clay soils. There are several varieties with a red skin, 
which are much esteemed by some. The variety known 
as the " Bermuda," are perhaps the best early variety, 
and for this reason, a portion of the crop should be plant- 
ed of them, or some other favorite early variety. There 
appears to be only two distinct varieties of the yam, the 
yellow and white. Both should be cultivated by putting 
the slips in a bed, and drawing the sprouts as they ap- 
pear above the ground, and planting them in ridges. la 
this way, but a comparatively small number of slips are 
required of this variety; for all other varieties of the 
sweet potatoe, we would advise to plant the root itself. 
The yam is easier preserved during winter, and late in 
spring; is of better flavor than any of the other varieties. 

My friend. Col. R. F. W. Aixston of Georgetown, 
during the past season, tried an experiment, which, as it 
is new, and upon the whole, has succeeded admirably, I 
will notice here. The land was laid off* in beds four feet 
apart, and upon these the seed were planted, by laying 
them on the level ground eight inches apart, and covered 
over with « tailings," (the straw, &c. blown off in win- 
nowing rice,) to Uie depth of a foot. In consequence of 
the severe drouth of the past spring, tlie stand proved a 
very bad one, the sprouts appearing at the distance of 
one, two, and three feet apart. The prospect, he says, 
for a crop, was very meagre, until the month of July> 
when the plants which were standing, grew ofl* with a 
vigor quite remarkable. In consequence of the drouth, 
a little earth was drawn upon the beds once, and the gran 
which showed itself was once picked off. The potatoes 
were taken up the second week in November, and th^ 
yielded 283 bushels of excellent roots to the acre, se- 
veral of which were exhibited at the Anniversary meet- 
ing of the State Agricultural Society, weighing from 4 to 
6 pounds. They were yams. 

Our plau for preserving potatoes is simple. A elreu* 
lar bed is formed 8 or 10 feet in diameter; this is raised* 
a foot above the surrounding surface to ensure its being 
dry ; on which we place dry pine straw, com stalks, or 
pine bark; in the centre of this, we set uprights plank, 
tube with a great number of holes bored in the sides; 
around this tube the potatoes are piled up until the cone 
is completed within a few inches of the top of the tube^ 
when they are covered up with com stalks, pine straw, 
&c., and lastly with earth five or six inches tliick. The 
tube may be closed in frosty weather by a wisp of straw. 
During mild weather it should be opened in order to al- 
low the heated air: arising from decayed or bruisetl pota- 
toes to escape. With this, and the sdditioo of a tempo* 
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nrj shelter, we have always anoceeded in saring pota- 
toes during the winter. 

We unhesitatingly recommend that the same land be 
planted in potatoes each succeeding year, belicTing that 
the culture of this crop adapts the soil for the increased 
reproduction of the root, and that the covering of the 
vines when potatoes are gathered, restored to the soil a 
larger supply of nutrition, than is consumed by the pro- 
duction of the crop. Wm. Svmmui. 

Pamaria, S, C, D$c. 18, 1844. 



THE HOBSE SPECTRE. 



M». EDrroK — ^I love a good Horse— in fact, / tors 
tktm that low Hor$—, I once rode fifty miles on horse- 
back to see a brolcen down Racer, and was amply repaid 
for my labor. Indeed, he was a remarkable animal on 
many accounts ; and although thorough bred, with a 
pedigree of the greatest purity, he was as heavy as many 
a wagon horse. His color was a deep chestnut; border- 
ing on black, with eyes of light brown, that seemed to 
be planted in the cheek, about midway between the nose 
and ears, giving him an appearance quite unearthly : his 
aotion also, quick and hurried, and of the most eccentric 
character, was calculated to inspire a sort of terror in 
the beholder, leading him to be careful how he ventured 
into the enclosure where he was confined. And yet, 
withal, lie was perfectly gentle and manageable, and of 
the most generous disposition. At the time of which I 
write, he was in possession of the Messrs. Badentram, of 
Presteign, Radnorshire, Wales, (England) and there I 
aaw hiuL Indeed, his history throughout, is so remark- 
able, that I feel a desire to relate it, with your permis- 
sion, for publication in the pages of the Cultivator ; true 
to the letter. 

One day, a f4ranger called :\i a farm-house in that part 
of the country to inquire for board. He was a citizen of 
London, a Jeweller, and liad been ordered into the coun- 
try by his physician, for the benefit of air and a mild diet. 
The farmer observed they had not been accustomed to 
take boarders, but thought perhaps he might as well re- 
main where he was, and try how he liked their accom- 
modations. On the stranger inquiring the terms, the 
farmer said that depended upon how they liked each 
other; and at the end of a month, when the stranger oflTer- 
ed to pay, the farmer said his wife and he had not yet 
derermined upon what it should be. In another month, 
the health of the stranger being reinstated, he again asked 
for his bill, when the farmer informed him that he and 
his wife calculated they were about quits, as his society 
and conversation had been to them of quite the value of 
what he had received; and finding that nothing he could 
say would alter that determination, the stranger took his 
leave, promising, that he would, some day, send him a 
present from London. 

Not long after, a man led into the farm-yard, an old 
blind mare of the highest blooil and pedigree, heavy in 
foal by the best horse in England, Phantom; anaccom- 
panying letter requesting that she might never be sold, 
but be returned, if tlie farmer should grow weary of keep- 
ing her; hinting also, if the foal should prove a horse 
■colt, that his name be called Spectre. In due time the 
mare brought a horse foal, which, with the extreme care 
bestowed upon him, grew up a remarkably fine animal, 
being entered to mn for a plate at two years old, which 
he won with the greatest ease to himself. Not so how- 
ever to the rider, who, with the utmost difficulty could 
manage to keep himself on his back by holding on to the 
pommel of the saddle; bridle, whip and spurs, being 
totally useless and out of the question; for with nose to 
th^ ground, and his feet at every stroke appearing above 
hie head, the back a semicircle at one moment, and an 
inverted ellipsis at the next, it would have been easier 
tf» sit a camel in full trot ! no other person being able to 
accomplish the feat o{ tilting him — to guide him, being 
a vain and useless attempt. After this, he, with the same 
rider, won every thing he started for, until on the eve 
of a very important race, in which he was backed by the 
whole country at immense odds, a stranger offered one of 
his owners (there were two persons who had slmres in 
him) a very large sum of money, If he would permit bis 



horse to be beaten I The temptation was too great Co be 
withstood, although the man knew that his partner had 
risked his all upon him, as also many more of his per* 
sonal friends: the only way to accomplish it being to 
overweight htm. This was accordingly done, and on 
striving against a saddle full of shot, the generous and 
noble animal sprained his shoulder and broke down,' hia 
rider afterward declaring, that even then, he had more 
work to make him lose, than he ever had to make him 
win. And while in this broken down condition, he won 
three silver cups at three different meetings; the last at 
the great race of Worcester, still fresh in the memory of 
tliouaaads^ where he- distanced almost the whole field. 

After this, he was withdrawn from the turf, and was 
kept as a stud horse ; and as such I saw him with his blind 
dam, in an acyoining paddock again in foal, at the age of 
28 years! Many noble horses, the best in that put of 
the country, were produced from this stock, the owner 
making an annual sale by auction, chiefly of match horses 
for the carriages of the nobility, many pairs bringmg 
from $1500 to $2000 at three years old; the last lot pot 
up being Spectre himself, with the intent however, of 
buying him in privately, and this was done more than 
once, at the price of $5000. 

When the stranger left the farm-house for London, he 
desired the servant girl to inform him when she should 
be about to get married : this she did, and received as a 
present, a valuable diamond ring; which, if you will 
allow mc to fuppose she sold for a sum of money sufficient 
to stock a small farm, upon which she and her husband 
resided for many years in contentment and happiness, 
you will then have a finale in keeping with the main 
story, for the truth of which I will vouch. J. P. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

(.Ileluaithut l^uberxmtm. Lirm.) 



Mr. L. Tucker — My attention was directed to the his- 
tory and culture of this plant, in consequence of flattering 
experiments made with it by Mr. Ounneil and others in 
Greenville in this State, and as it is rapidly obtaining in 
some parts of the State, a few remarks in connection 
with its superior advantages as a root crop, may not be 
objectionable to the readers of the Cultivator. Although 
it is called so, it is botanically, in no way allied to the 
Artichoke, but is of the same genus as the sun flower^ 
which it much resembles. The term Jerusalem, is, ac- 
cording to Webster, a corruption of girasole, the Italian 
name for sun flower; and it derives the ap|>ellation of 
Artichoke from some fancied similarity in the taste of the 
tubers with the artichoke l>ottoms. It is a native of BrR<. 
zil, and was first carried to England about the year 1620, 
and before potatoes were so generally in use, was ex- 
tremely popular as an edible root. Mention is made of 
it in old agricultural treatises, as the Canada potatoe, to 
distinguish it from the common potatoe, and it was some- 
times called the Virginia potatoe. It was regarded as 
wholesome, and is of an agreeable taste, though it is ne- 
ver dry and mealy like the potatoe, being rather moist 
and soft in its texture, and is nutritious. Being hardy 
and perennial, they succeed in almost all kinds of soil. 
It was almost lost sight of in agriculture, until within a 
few yean. Latterly it is obtaining as an article of food 
for domestic animals. 

Twelve to fifteen hundred bushels have been obtained 
from an acre, when properly cultivated, and being rel- 
ished by horses, cattle and hogs, it is undoubtedly the 
most profitable root crop which can be planted in the 
south; and perhaps it might succeed in more nothern re- 
gions. It is rich in farrinaceons substance, and all ani- 
mals do well and improve when fed upon them. Last 
spring a friend sent me about a quart of tubers. I did not 
think this small quantity worth planting, as they were 
much injured and dried up by their long exposure. On 
the 3d of May, fully two months after they should have 
been planted, I hacl a small space of ground, about a rod, 
prepared, and put them in. A drouth ensued, and they 
did not come up soon, and consequently lost a great deal 
by their being so late. They were planted in drills two 
and a half feet apart, and twenty inches in the drill; b«t 
the seed being so badly injured, the pUato were very ir* 
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regular. Tbejr were plowed once, aod the ^^nift and 
weeds afterwards removed with the hoe. In November 
I had them plowed up, and upon ^thering them, found 
I had ten bushels; and it is my opinion that if they had 
been pickeil clean from the land, the yield would have 
reached twelve bushels. The tubers filled all parts of 
the sol], and some of them were two feet long, consisting 
of small bulbs connected by succulent roots. The roots 
are white, and extremely tender, whilst the tubers are 
aUghtly tinged with red. The rooU make the best slips 
for planting, and if cut up, leaving an eye to each slip, 
they readily vegetate. When it is intemled to feed this 
erop to hogs, they require no harvesting, for they readily 
withstand our mild winters; and if the hogs are turned 
in on them, they usually provide for themselTes. For 
calves, sheep and horses, they must be gathered and 
washed, but unlike other roots, they require no cutting 
np. They might be fed to sheep, by merely plowing 
up a few daily, and letting the sheep eat them immedi- 
ately from the ground. In consuming this crop, the 
hogs give the ground a thorough plowing, and by turn- 
ing under the stalks and leaves, they add much to the soil. 
Some have asserted that it is an exhausting crop, but 
from the genus of the plant, I infer it is not. The leaves 
are large, and the stalks are crowned with beautiful yel- 
low flowers. 

I shall plant them at the rate of three bushels to the 
acre next year. I think that quantity sufficient. They 
grow here on all dry soils, but will not succeed well on 
damp locations. Very respectfully, A. O. Summxb. 

Pomaria, S. C, Dec. 1, 1844. 



PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 



OuB article in the January paper having introduced 
this subject to the readers of the Cultivator, we shall now 
proceed to give some statistics relative to the quantity 
manufactured, and endeavor to show that the market 
which is now opened to our cheese in foreign countries 
offers great inducements to our dairymen not only to con- 
tinue in the business, but to improve the quality of the 
article until it will be sought for in all foreign markets 
as well as in our own country. The census of 1840 
gives the aggregate value of butter and cheese manufac- 
tured in every town in tlie United 8tates. From the 
statistics thus gathered much valuable information may 
be obtaineil, although, if the number of pounds of each 
had been given, we might have arrived much nearer to 
correctness, as the price in different parts of the union 
differs materially. We doubt also whether entire confi- 
dence can be placed in the correctness of the census, al- 
though it may approximate as near correctness as any in- 
formation within our reach. The amount at which the 
products of the dairy were valued in 1839, in the State of 

New-York, was f 10,496,02 1 New-Hampdiire, ft 1, 638,543 

Ohio, 1,848,869 MassachuaeUs, 2,373,299 

Pennsylvania, 3,152,987 ConnecUcat, 1-^6 ijyi 

Maine, 1,196.902 Vermont, 2,008!737 

New- Jersey, 1,328,032 ^ ' 

The quantity made in the southern and western states 
is comparatively small. Virginia however shows an ag- 
gregate of $1,848,869. The aggregate value of the pro- 
ducts of the dairy in the entire union is put down at the j 
round sum of $33,787,0aS. The quantity of butter and ! 
cheese made in Ohio has greatly increased since 1840. 
Indeed without any evidence before us we should pre- 
sume that the amount sent to market from that state has 
doubled in the last five years, while the quality has 
greatly improved. A correspondent in the city of New- 
York, largely engaged in the produce business and well 
qualifieil to judge upon these subjects, says, — " As to the 
quality of butter and cheese made in Ohio, it is rapidly 
increasing and greatly improving in quality, and I think 
bids fair to go ahead even of the Empire State in quanti- 
ty manufactured. It will not be long before they will 
match us in quality. A large amount of the butter and 
cheese made in Ohio goes south and west, which is so 
far favorable for that made in our own State." That 
Ohio is to be one of the most important States in the 
Union in her dairy products aa well as in every thin; 
else which pertains to the agriculture of the northern 
States, there can be liUle doubt. 



to 



The State of New- York musty howeyer, continue 
furnish immense quantities of dairy products, and aa 
remarked in a former article, " the central and northern 
parts of this State must constitute the dairy district^ fh>m 
whence must be derived a veiy great proportion of the but- 
ter and cheese used in otir large cities, and which is 
needed for shipment to Europe.-'* 

Of the ten and a half millions of dollars worth of 
dairy products in the State of New- York in 1839, morft 
than three millions worth was produced in the eight 
counties of Oneida, Jefferson, Herkimer, Oswego, Madi- 
son, Otsego, St. Lawrence and Lewis. Chenango, Cort- 
land, Onondaga, <Steuben, fcc. also produced large quan- 
tities. Orange, Duchess, Delaware, and other riyer 
counties produce large quantities, but as we have before 
remarked, a very great proportion of this is sent to mar- 
ket in small kegs, pails, &c. to supply the summer de- 
mand. That from the other counties named, as well as 
from the western States, is relied on for a winter supply. 

The amount of butter, lard and cheese which arrived 
at tide water fhrongh the New- York canals in the several 
years, since 1841, is as follows : The butter and lard 
having been kept in the same account, we are unable Co 
get at the eHzct amount of each. 

1641. I&t2 1943. ]&t4 

Butter and lard, lbs. 16,157,653 19.182,980 91,215*700 22,302,700 
Cheese, ItMS. 14,171,061 19,004,613 24,336,260 26,896,300 

This table shows a constant increase in the quantity of 
butter and lard until the present year. This year, how- 
ever shows a falling off in these articles, which may be 
attributed partly to the fact that the great increase in cheese 
has causcil a correq>onding <lecrease in butter, and in 
part to the limited amount of lard sent to market the pre- 
sent year. The increase in cheese is very great, bein^ 
nearly double the amount in 1844, which was tent to 
market in 1841 . 

To show the increase and the relative proportkme of 
butter and cheese, we give the amount of each thifiped 
from this place (Rome, Oneida co.) in four years, with 
the average price in each year 

Butter. Cheese. 

1841 l,411,S66Ib«. 16 cts. 1,6S?,196 

1842 1,626,069 ** lO 2,192,763 
1643 1,486,044 " 9 1^795,480 
1844 1,914,736 « 11 3,151,431 

At Utica the amount cleared is probably about equal to 
the amount shipped here, and at Little Falls large quan- 
tities are also shipped. At Sacket's Harbor, OswegOt 
and feveral other points on the lakes, and also at many 
other places on the Erie and other canals, considerable 
quantities are also annually shipped. 

It will be noticed by an examination of the above ta- 
ble that the increase in the quantity of cheese is &r 
greater than the increase of butter. This is accounted 
for by the foreign demand which has sprung up during- 
the last few years. The success of experiments in ship- 
ping to Europe has directed public attention to the ad- 
vantages of a foreign market for the surplus produce of 
our dairies, ami more care has been bestowed upon the 
manufsicture of cheese, especially in large dairies. Cir- 
culars, addressed to dairymen by shippers and other 
dealers, giving directions for the modes of manufacture^ 
and the size and shape of the cheese, &c., had the effect 
to arouse attention and encourage investigation, until 
many of our cheese makers now are as familiar with the 
method of manufacture required for the English market 
as our own. 

From ** Wilmer& Smith's i^ropean Times,'' (publish- 
ed in Liverpool) of Dec. 4th, we extract the following 
remarks : « The imports of cheese have been large dur- 
ing the month, and both as regards their condition on ar- 
rival, and the general quality and selections of the ship • 
ments, are proving decidedly superior to those of last 
season. Their sale is consequently much facilitated, and 
we have every prospect of a large and steady trade in the 
article during the winter. The demand in the past month 
was large, increasing towards the close in consequence 
of the aiivanced rates obtained at the Chester and other 
cheese fairs; a corresponding advance cannot be secured 
in America: but we quote the market fuUy 2s. to 3ff. 
higher for all qnalities, and with a Arm tone on the part 
of the holders. A higher range of prices than nttaal isez- 
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pected to be maintaiDed throag^hout the teasoiiy owing to 
a deftciency in the make of English cheese, and the great 
advance in the value of butter." The same paper says: 
** Batter continues to advance in price, and in confirma- 
tion of our last advice, we can with confidence recom- 
mend shipments from the United States, and would sug- 
gest that the lower priced qualities (if fit for eating or 
for culinary purposes) would be the safest shipment. In 
the finer and milder sorts we would fear such a jJeterio- 
ration in quality on the passage as would bring them 
down to the level of the inferior." 

These paragraphs are given here not so much to ad- 
Tise our readers in regard to price, &c., as to show what 
is the opinion prevailing in England in relation to the 
quality of our dairy products, and also that we can rea- 
sonably expect a good demand for these articles abroad. 

Our New- York correspondent, from whom we have 
before quoted (J. E. Southworth, Esq., of the firm of 
South worth & Beach, 31 Water-st. N. Y.) remarks in 
relation to exports as follows : << I do not think the quanti- 
ty of cheese shipped to Europe this year much larger 
than last, although the shipments were made earlier last 
season than they have been this, consequently a large 
amount was damaged by hot weather. This has learned 
shippers to be more particular, and not to send cheese in 
warm weather. The shipments have been very heavy 
daring November and December, and those heard from! 
have all paid well. The cheese sent this season has 
been of maeh better quality than that sent last season; in 
flMt no prudent shipper will now purchase any but the 
best quality. The shipments are not half as largs as they 
would beif ive had a better quality of cheese to send to John 
Bull, This ought to stimulate our farmers to make a bet- 
ter qoality." 

Thus we see that we have opened to ns a foreign mar- 
ket for our cheese, which may be increased to almost 
any extent if the £srmers of this country will so far con- 
sult their own interest as to make a good article and one 
salted to the Bkiglish market. Without expressing any 
opinion relative to the question of a tariff, we have no 
doabt that all will agree with us that it is matter of no 
small moment to American farmers to have a ready and 
remunerating sale for their surplus produce in foreign 
countries, and that foreign demand for American provi- 
sions does now, and will continue to exert a favorable 
influence upon our agriculture in all its departments. 

The following table will show (he amount of butter and 
cheese exported from the |>ort of New-York in the years 
1843 and 1844. 

1843. Id44 

Batter, firkins, 49.094 29,761 

Cheese, casks, &964 11,M1 

do, boxes, 62,112 77,173 

Showing a decrease in the exports of batter, of almost 
twenty thousand firkins, and an increase in the exports of 
cheese, of not far from one- fourth. 

We have thus glanced at some of the statistics relating 
to the manufacture, exports, &c., of the products of the 
dairy, and have prolonged this article to a great length 
without arriving at an important point in our subject viz. 
The means which should be adoptetl to secure the 
frreatest increase in quantity and improvement in quality 
of dairy products. This will f^rm the subject for 
another article, when we hope to prove beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, that it is in the power of nearly every 
dairyman to make a gpod article, and also that an increase 
of one-fourth in the average |)er cow may be made with- 
out any thing like a corresponding increase in expense. 
This we are aware is a bold position, but it is neverthe- 
less one susceptible of proof, and we shall proilnce 
something more than our own assertions to establish the 
positions assumed. In the mean time let us beg of those 
dairymen who are making no more than one hundred 
pounds of poor butter, or perhaps two hundred and fiOy 
lbs. of poorer cheesie per cow, to investigate the subject, 
and see if they cannot discover the cause of their want 
of success. £. Comstock. 



IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT LANDS. 



FxaM School.— The late Jorn.Pabkeb, Esq. of Bos 
ton, among other mnnifleent donationSy gave $4,€00 to 
thaFwmSehooly on JUinsford Iitand, 



We have received a copy of a Report on this subject, 
made to tlie Union Ag. Society, Hartford county. Conn., 
by Samuel Camp. Not having room for the whole, we 
give the following, which embraces the substance of the 
article. 

In directing the mode of improvement to be pursued, 
Mr. Camp thus speaks: — ** In the first place attend to ihe 
barn yard. This shoidd be of sufficient size for all your 
cattle, and in a dry place, the water from the eaves of 
your buildings being all turned out of the yard. An em- 
bankment should be made around the buildings and yard, 
to prevent any water from coming in which is without. 
And as special care should be had to the liquid, which is 
the most valuable part, let your yard be hollowed in the 
middle; the outside twelve feet in width, to be raise«l 
high enough to keep your cattle dry. This twelve feet 
at least should be covered with cow houses. Litter this 
over witli straw or some vegetable matter, then a large 
supply of peat or muck, and litter over the top, to keep 
your cattle clean; turn all your cattle on every night 
through the summer, having brined straw or hay in tlie 
racks and mangers, and plenty of water in the troughs^ 
(as a good well of water is essential.) Turn none of thena 
off day or night in the winter. Your horse stables need 
no floors; level them off, and keep them well littered; 
always feeding grain sufficient to induce the poultry to 
scatter the droppings among the litter that you may not 
stumble over them when frozen. Pursue the above men- 
tioned course 'with muck and litter, until spring; then 
clear all out applying chiefly to cora. Begin then anew 
— treat your hog pen in the same way, Only the manure 
from this should be carried out late in the fall and spread 
evenly over the bam yanl, and littered with straw, and 
if you have put in weeds with ripe seeds, a few bushels 
of salt may be put in to kill them. Near your out-house, 
place some loads of muck or peat with a few bushels of 
lime or ashes, having a box placed under the building 
that you may draw it out often and mix its contents with 
your muck — thus making your own Poudrette. If these 
fall short of being enough, take a supply from muck or 
peat swamps. To one cart load, put of ashes 2 bushels, 
of lime 1 bushel, of crushed charcoal 4 bushels, of clay 
one-thinl of the whole. Always see that your land is 
seeded after cropping. Green vegetables draw their sup- 
port in a great degree from the atmosphere; hold the 
dews, and enrich the land, until the seed ripens; they 
then take from the soil, and if the substances are not 
there which they require, there will be a failure of the 
crop. Wheat, clover and millet, require lime in the soil 
to ripen well." 

Mr. Camp recommends plowing in green crops, the 
best of which he thinks is elo.ver. Wheat and r>'e are 
also mentioned as suitable to stand through the winter 
and plow in in the spring. He says — *< If land has noth- 
ing green growing upon it, keep it mellow and free from 
crust, that it may drink in the dews, and in a little time 
it will produce a crop without manure. Dry stubble, 
where there is nothing green, should be turned under.*' 
Mr. Camp closes with some good remarks on the train- 
ing of sons and daughters. His advice to farmers on this 
subject is thus given. ** Train all your sons and daugh- 
ters to habits of industry, on the farm or in the kitchen; 
let the mind and hands go together to Ihe work, and both 
are strengthened. Give the miml proper food, let the 
thoughts be employed in something noble, benevolent, 
and exalted. Much has already been learned, and the 
wise man regards this as an evidence that much more 
knowledge may be acquire<l. Let none say to the miiul 
'thus far shalt thou go and no farther' — it is a litUe spark 
from Infinity, which knows no bound!*' 



Prairie Grass. — Among things which are ** deeUMfy 
fiat,*' the Prairie Farmer mentions the following*. — "If 
a man has got him a dairy of a dozen cows, calculating 
to get rich in making butter, without having made any 
preparation for them in the way of feed — bragging loud- 
ly to some eastern friend, of the all-sufficiency of prairie 
grass — when he finds that grass as dry as stubble from, 
i AnguiC to Dec— we think he will feel decidedly fMsr.'*^ 
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COND£NSED CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 



Fine FRtnr in Ohio. — ^We learn that the Hon. James 
Matthews, M. C, of Coshocton, Ohio, has- been for 
tome years making an extensive collection of choice 
fruita from every section of our country, and from abroail. 
He has now growings about six hundred varieties, inclu- 
ding apples, pears, peaches, cherries and plums, beside a 
great variety of nectarines, apricots, grapes, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, &e. His trees are all young, only 
about fifty of the varieties having produced fruit the past 
season. We Icnow of no finer climate for fruit than that 
of Ohio, and we are glad that Mr. M. is making such ef- 
forts to ascertain what varieties are best suited to it. Ho 
will, by these eflbrts, confer a benefit upon his constiln- 
ents, which will entitle him to their lasting gratitode. In 
the culture of gooseberries, of which Mr. M. has 34 
kinds of the large English varieties, he has been very 
successful for two years past, having entirely escaped the 
mildew which has proved so great an obstacle to the cul- 
ture of this delicious and healthy fruit. Should his fruit 
escape the blight another year, he will be more inclined 
to think it is owing to his, in some measure peculiar 
treatment, and will give the public the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 

The Amebican Larch. — Extract of a letter from Mr. 
M. Ingalsbe of VVaihin^tou county in this State, to the! 
Editor: — «Much has been said of late in the Cultivator J 
about the American larch, or tamcrack, for timber. We; 
have had much experience in this section, in the use of 
it. The farm upon which I was 'brought np,' is con- 
nected with a swamp, 4 or 5 miles long and one quarter 
to half a mile wide, ami the principal timber growing on 
it was formerly tamerack. There appears to be twuj 
varieties of it; one is nearly all sap wood; the other has, 
but little; the former is noarly worthless for posts or I 
rails; the latter is considered to be the best timber for! 
posts tliat can be found in this region, red cedar except-! 
«d. I have heard several old gentlempu say tliey hadj 
posts that had been in the ground for thiily years and up- 1 
wards, while 1 removed a piece of fence tliat hail stood j 
only eleven years, and the posts, many of them, were; 
rotted nearly off! They were of the first variety I men- 1 
tioned. This worthless variety is what some call tliej 
* second growth,' a term which I do not precisely under- 
stand. This limber is valuable for building; it grows 
straight, is very stitT, and will hold a nail equal to white 
oak. The rafters to most of the buihlings in this section 
are poles of this wood. A gentleman of this town told 
me that his front gate post had stoo<i in its place 30 years, 
and was an old weather beaten post when he put it there; 
I examined it, and it was quite sound at the time. The 
wood is the common wild black cherr}'. I never heard 
it recommended from any other source." 

Death or cattle fkom dry corn -fodder. — 
Jas. Grant, Esq. of Davenport, Iowa, informs us, that 
on turning his cattle into the corn-fields, after the com 
was gathered last fall, several of them died from consti- 
pation. The stoppage took place in the manyplu*, (ma- 
nifolds) or third stomach. The death of the animals was 
so sudden that cows which gave a good mess of milk at 
night, were dead the next morning; and oxen which 
worked as well as ever in the morning, died in the after- 
noon. After having lost several of the herd, among 
which was a vahiabife Durham bull, Mr. Grant saved the re- 
mainder by administering heavy doses of Epsom salts. 
Mid following generally the treatment recommended in 
the November number of the last volume of the Cultiva- 
tor, in referenoe to a disease by which Mr. Deveretix of 
North Carolina lost a Devon bull. Mr. Grant says if the 
Cultivator liad reached him a week sooner, it would have 
saved many of his animals. 

Clover, Crops, fcr. in Missrssippi. — Extract of a let- 
ter to the editor of the Cultivator, from A. M, Mayo, 
Esq., dated Holmes Co., Dec. 22: — "I am this year try- 
ing an experiment with red clover; and so far, it looks 
well. I think it will do well; if so, it will be a great 
thing for our country. I am not avvare of any experi- 
ments with it having been tried in our region of country. 
I intend making an experiment with corn sown broad- 
cast, for fodder, next year. HiUet does well with ui. 



Our cotton crop this last season was rery light in many 
places, owing to the worm; and, added to that, the low 
price of the article, makes it a poor business. We shall 
be obliged to alter our system of farming, if we expeei 
to live by it.** 

Spread of the Potatoe Malady. — Mr. JoHit 
TowNBEND, of Zanetville Ohio, informs us that the dis- 
ease in potatoes, spoken of in the eastern papers, made 
its appearance in his neighborhood last season. It seem- 
ed to be generally confined to particular varieties. Mr. 
T. says, « a round potatoe, of a dull red color, brou^t 
from the State of New- York in 1833, suffered the most," 
so far as his observation extended. 

Monroe Co. Ac. Society — Great Crop or Corn .— 
: Extract of a letter from T. H. Hyatt, Esq., dated Roeh- 
ester, Dec. 18 : — « The Annual meeting of the Monroe 
Coimty Agricultural and Hortieultural Society, for Che 
election of ofi&cers, the awarding of premiums on field 
crops, &c., was held in this city on the 11th inst. An 
interesting and elaborate re|H>rt on farms, the best modee 
of farming, &c., was made by Mr. Langwortby, chair- 
man of the committee ap|K>inted to examine and award 
premiums on the best farms in this county. The awards 
of the committees were but few. The most remarkable 
crop offered, was by Kufus Beckwith of Henrietta, being 
that of 126 busheli of shelled com per acre! The whole 
i Transactions of this Society for the year, are soon to ap- 
I pear in pamphlet form. The following are the officers 
|electetl for the ensuing year: John H. Robinson, Henrl- 
ieita. President; Eiisha' Harmon, C. K. Hobble, F. P. 
I Root, V. Presidente; James P. Flogg, Rochester, Trea- 
surer; H. M. Ward, Recording, and Thos. H. Hyatt, Ro- 
chester, Coresponding Secretary.*' 

Prejudice. — A correspondent who dates at Lenox » 
;N. Y., and signs « Rambler,'* gives us some of the ob- 
{ jections of a vcr>' narrow-minded and prejudiced man to 
: agricultural papers and to all improvements. It is an 
old say in;;, that <«a takes all torts of people to make a 
i u^orM,'' and this saying furnishes the only evidence we 
!are able to give, of the advantage which some men are 
\ to society at large. The man who opposes improvement, 
lis in principle and fact a savage—his proper place, if he 
: really belongs to our tcrritor}% is <*' west of the Mississip- 
j pi^* — not, however, among the Cherokees, Cboctaws, or 
j Wyandot ts, for thoy take the Cultivator, and are rap- 
! idly advancing in agriculture and other arts — but amon^ 
the Crows and Black-feet, he would probably find con- 
genial spirits. We are not surprised that a man of the 
prejudice and obstinacy of the one described by " Ram- 
bler,** should lose «/tro thousand doUars by farming.** 
The resolution he has adopted of doing all his work him- 
self, for the future, is no doubt a good one. Under such 
narrow policy, the less that is done, the better — small 
business is adapted to a small mind. 

The Apple Worm. — We give the following, from a 
letter from R. L. Pell, Esq. — " I have for years been at a 
loss to know from whence the worm was derived, which 
is always found in fallen fruit, or in that ri|>ening prema- 
turely; by accident, last spring, when my fruit trees 
were in bloom, a limb of an apple tree was cut off, I ex- 
amined the blossoms, and discovered numerous small 
worms, precisely like those. found in the fruit, at a later 
perioil; even many of the buds still unopen, contained a 
worm. I observed as the fruit enlargeit, the worm eat 
' its way into it, ami caused it to fall. The season was 
! still cold, not a fly of any description had yet appeared; 
I the conclusion I arrived at was, that the egg had been 
I deposited early in the autumn in the bud intended for 
fruit the ensuing season. I.a8t fall I noticeil my trees 
frequently, and invariably saw numerous winged insects 
flying around them, and alighting on the buds, but conld 
not discover to what family the obnoxious one belonged. 
Can you throw any light on the subject?" 

Continuation or Milk in Cows.— Extract of a letter 
from Mr. Calvin Butlkr, Plymouth, Ct., to theEilitor: 
" On the subject of keeping cows in milk from year to 
year, I have had some experience. It is not true that 
cows kept constantly in milk, will, after a lapse of years 
fail of their milk. This depemls upon the nature and 
disposition of the cow for milk or fattening. I kept one 
in mlUc for five ycari cowtanttXi andihe incrwtediaher 
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milk every year, and it waa almost impossiblo (o dry her 
when I turned her lo beef. I am now milking one for 
the third year, which neither gains nor fails in her milk, 
and I presume would notjShouM she be milked ten years. 
I am milking another for the first year, which I pre- 
sume will continue lo gain, from year lo year. My cows 
have been kept from the bull — not spaye<i.-* 

Spaying Cows, &c. — In a lalfi letter to the Editor, W. 
S. GiBBES, E:sq. of Chester District, B.C., says:— «* In 
your Nov. number, p. 357, notice is Uken of spaying cat- 
tle. Mr. James Knox, an active and enterprising young 
farmer, and neighbor of mine, has been in the successful 
practice of spaying milch cows and heifers fop some 
years past; the cows do not seem to suffer much, never 
lose their milk, and one Ihat he spayed three years ago, 
is giving yet her usual quantity of milk. He has never 
lost one. This autumn he successfully spayed an ewe for 
me, as an experi.nent." 

Fly in Wheat.— Mr. Wm. Whiting of New- York, 
aent us an extract from the Detroit Advertiser, recom- 
mending oats to be sown in the fall with wheat, four 
quarts to the acre, for the protection of the wheat against 
the fly. The argument used in favor of the practice, is 
that the oats come up first, and grow the most luxuriant- 
ly, and that tlie fly will deposit its eggs on them instead 
of the wheal— that the winter kills the oaU, and the eggs 
or worms in the plants, perish. We have heard this 
practice recommended before, but cannot say, from expe- 
rience, any thing in rfegard to iu efficacy. 

Meditkbranean AVheat. — From a letter of N. J. 
Palmes, Esq. Milton, N. C— " f have been trying the 
Mediterranean wheat for two years; the seed of which, I 
procured from Philadelphia. It succeeds admirably, has 
a very large plump grain, and makes excellent flour. It 
will grow much better on thin land than our May wheat, 
will ripen as early, and is not so liable to injury by the 
ty, or affected by the rust." 
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BERKSHIRE AG. SOCIETY. 

Address or Frederick J. Betts, Esq., before the 
Berkshire (Mass.) Ag. Society. This address is high- 
ly creditable to its author, and the ancient and respect- 
able society to which it was delivered. Mr. Belts* re- 
marks on the advantages of agricultural associations, are 
well-timed, and appropriate. The Berkshire Society 
itself, one of the oldest in the country, furnishes an ex- 
cellent example of the kind. To this society belongs 
the honor of inSlituHng CattU Shows in America — the 
first of which was holden at Piltsfleld in 1807. Since 
that time they have been continued annually; each suc- 
ceeding year adding new interest to the exhibitions, and 
increased usefulness to the society. 

In relation to the duties of committees at Cattle Shows, 
we give a paragraph from Mr. Belts* address, which we 
consider particularly woitliy attention : 

«« The reports of the Committee of Judgu may be made 
a most important means of desseminating agricultural 
knowledge; the mere awarding premiums is a most un- 
important part of their duties. To distinguish the nice 
shades of difference in different specimens subjecteil to 
their inspection, will of course frequently require fromj 
them close observation ; and Ihe exercise of a tliscrim- 
hiating judgment, and in this consists their great duty to 
competitors. Their duty to the Society, and to Agricul- 
ture, requires that they should accuiately note and speci- 
fy in their reports, the individual merits and demerits, of 
each article inspected by them, and clearly describe the 
points in which the preferred article surpasses the oth- 
ers. The principles too upon which they award their 
premiums are of the greatest Importance. It is by no 
means true that the best farm, the best animal, or the 
largest crop is always entitled to the first, or even lo any 
premium. The farmer, of all other men, Is bound to act 
upon the lesson taught his countrymen, by America's 
great philosopher, " not to pay too much for the tr*tt</«," 
and though it may therefore be true, that " the man it a 
Unefaetor of hit rocs who maket two Madet of gratt grow 
sphere but ont $rew before,*' it is certainly equally true, 
that he Is no fcii^c/or to the farmer if his two blades 
triple the expense of the mual mode •€ xaiiiDg one. 



Award then your premiums to him who doet the best 
with hit meajis, whether those means be great or small; 
and let the consciousness of doing wonders reward the 
ambitious aspirant for fame, who works upon other prin* 
ciples." 

Subsoil Plowing. — The committee on Root Crops for 
the Worcester (Mass.) Ag. Society, states that one of 
their number had once seen a demonstration of the great 
advantages which would be derived from the more com- 
mon use of the subsoil plow. Mr. Isaac R. Barbour who 
received the first premium for a crop of carrots, had two 
lots, on one of which the subsoil plow was used, and on 
the other, only the common plow. The difference in 
the appearence of the crop in favor of the subsoiled por- 
tion, was quite evident. 



SE£D AND IMPLEMENT STORE, 
At Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

COMSTOCK * JOHNSON, proprlelora of the above store, will be 
happy to receive ordera for seeds of any kind, and also for all the 
moiit approved implements used by farmem. 
Jatniary, IMS— tf 

FOR SALE. 

THE Biibacribcr off^rR for sale his fine Durham bull Ow^ola. He 
is now two years and a half old, and liastak»*n the Int premium at 
two fiiicceesive State Fairs ; for pedigree and further description, see 
Cultivator, Sejrt. 1843. 
Al-'O, Iiifl thorough bred tallica Young Florizel. 
WaierHiet, Dec. 16, ISM-lf. CLARKSON F. CROSBY. 

PLOWS 

OF the most approved paltema now used in this 9tatc, will be con» 
sftantlj kept for sale either at wholesale or retail at the Rome 
Plow Factory, comer of Oominick and Wafthinston streets. The IH- 
anond PUw^ y^hich nceiyed the State Society's firrt premium last 
fall, is made by us in good style. Farmers in want of Plows, Cultiva- 
lors, Cradles, Scrapers. &c. are invited to call. 
A librral discount to tliose wlio buy for retailing. 
Jan. lS4&-tf BRAINARD, COMSTOCK k, CO 

FARM IN Illinois! 

FOR BALE— A good farm, with valuable improVementii. The mb> 
scriber being about chancing his buslnenf, will ik^il a great baipUn. 
Also has io immediate vicinity, 2,(X)0 acres clmjce land, which he wilt 
sell at a discount fmm government price. AddreM ISAAC HINCK- 
LEY, P. M., Audubon, Montgomery Co., Illinois. 
Dec. 1, 1»14— tf. 

SPLENDID FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

J NOW offer for sale my farm, consiKfing «f 170arrosof the riche.'4 
of the Mohawk Flats, all under improvement and id a highly pro. 
ductive etalc, toicther with the substantial aifl superbly finisiied brick 
maniUoii erocted bv the late Gen. John G. \V'V^\er, at an capenKe of 
about $ 10,()00. It la one and three-quarter ndlcs from the city of IJti- 
ca, on tiie north bank of tlio Mohawk, over a McAdam roatl. It has 
a beautil'nl orchard, ganlen, fann-liouse, bams, stableR, sheds, &c., 
and is finrly watered, and now stocked with cluiice Durham and grade 
ci^tle, Bakewell and Southdown Sheep, and all necessary fann im» 
plemcnts : all of wliich will be sold at a great bargain to the purrha* 
Mr. D. SKINNER. 

Utiea, Jttnuary !, 18^15 — 3t* 

FINE FARMS FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
^TAflE pmi»erty known as the Stimson Farm, situated at Galvray In 
-L the county of Saratoga lyid State of New- York, will bo sold at auc- 
tion, at the Court Hon?;? in Uailston Spa, on Weitne^lay tite recond 
day of April next, al 12 o'olook mxin. It contains in the whole aiiout 
326 acres and is so divided hh to make threo farmi^ ear.h having on 
it the nece-ssary farming butldin^rs. The roa<iK from Schenectady to 
tiie Fush House, and from Saratoga and Ballston to Johnstown, run 
tiirough the propeily at right angles, dividing it into four parts. The 
two pieces lying noith of the road, said to contain about 190 acrod, will 
be sold together. On this part are, a large hotel, capable of accommo- 
ilating one hundred boarders, willi the niost extensive and convenient 
buildings for agricultural purposes. It is a favorite place of resoit for 
families in the sumrn>*r season. This part of the property tvill he a 
most desirable investment for any person desiring to connect the Al- 
ness of farming with that of keeping a hotel of this descripti*jn. 

The south eastern portion, said to contain abotM 90 acres, hoa a fsxnv 
house and the cecea^ary out buildings, wish a wagon maker's and 
a blacksmith's shop. Tlio southwestern portion, said to contain 
about 50 acres, lias on it a store and dwelling house attached, farm 
house and bams, and is a m< «t devii-able property for any i)cnton 
wishing a small farm. Each farm has on it the proper proportion 
of woodland, and the w hole is of the beat quality for farming, f hcrf^ i>e- 
ing no waste land, and in the highest state of cuIlivaikNi. The situa- 
tion is high, coQunandiog a most lM>auilful and exteusiive proepect la 
all directions. 

The sale wltt be positive and wlthotit reserve, to the highest bidder, 
and perfect titles will be given. The terms will be 5 per cent cash, lo 
be paid to the auctioneer' at the time of sale ; 60 per cent may remain 
on txmdand mortgage for five vears, or a longer term, ax 6 per cent in- 
terest, payable half yearlv in the city of New- York, on the first of May 
snd November, and the'balance to be paid In cash on Ihe delivery o( 
the deed. For fiirther particulars, apply to JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
E«i.,Ballflton Spa, or to J. OAKLEV, No. 77 NoMau-itieet, New- York. 

Diued New- York, Dec. 9, iaii-3t 
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BUBY,.... 

The I^iuiae li«, bir N, N. D 

FoodorPlinu— aiJirat P(iaio«.by K. V. W. Dot— lliH-l 

WT'sR»P<i>gMu]iiiie, hyl.. W. WunraaTox I 

Tbc Ydlciwi iu Peseli Trcea, IdN. Dhuisb, 

Iiiicnirini SnnsMioiu toPuniMn, bTfLRica, 

Mr. Allcn^* Anerieu Ilcrd Book, br L. F. Alum. 

RsTirw of" Uduice of Urguie Kuurc," br APrnjimcu.) 

n«i ofB Hoiuej i 

Pouioe, by Wh, Hcin 
Tfac Horflft Spectre, by J. 

Froducu oF Ihe' Hair)-, by 

Condensed CorrnpoEkdeni 
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tlmuld oGcupr too much n»in la p\e * full IM of Uie A 
Che Ciilii"iior. WrwouLdihef 
tborliedlo iclu Agrnu, uureU uiUmhrinnlio 

.-e idd ■ Ua of (ucti Ajenu u hue llie bnt toIl 
Auburn, N. V— J. C. IXrtiT fe Co bookHUen. 
Altnndrls, D. C— Bell * BmUJe- luokivllm 
Aunuu, Geo.— G. A. OreenvUle A _ _. _ 
BuiUo-T. 8. Hivlu, Pertodlul Depot. 
BoMun— £■ Vfl^ DnioUt. 

A. 1). PtwlH, IM WaUilfi(mi«rafl. 
niHImon— Dr. a. b. SmNh. 
Cinclniiul, O.— W. H. Moore ft Cu. bookHlle 
Erie, Pa.-T. S. Hooreheid, Jr. 
HiUu, N. S.-C. tl. Belcher, bookvller 
nuiloRl, CL— £. W. Bull, eredsnui. 
Luulnillr, K*.— Oroiie. Lapirlnf ft Co. Seedi 
Homrcil^inlin II. Seal mud IB. Brrmtn. 
Nn-Vurt— U. R Nnvnun. boirtiHUer, IM I 
New.lleTen, CL— J. M. Pillm, 
New.OfteaiK-W. M-Knn, botdwUer. 

A. Hodge. Jr. E«, 
PldUdF^lila-LindrMh k Hudi* Scedan™. 
Piulivrih-^ W. Cook, baokKUrr. 
ProildeMe, n. I.-A. H. Bulnell, bookKller. 
auebee, L. C— J. Wbeulty, RuUoiur. 
Roetantn^D, B. Denry, AiTade Ildl 
RlchnuBd. Va.— R. Hill. Jr. ft Co 
Rome-N. v.— CnniiUKkft JoboHin. 
UUefclS. v.— Wm. BriaiaL Uroaia. 
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l-'iuiimOhio-TlieAnie. 
HD drjr Com Fodder— Cln. 
Pauwe Mabdy— Monn* 

— Tluk Amdit IViirm— r<H.. 



Fig. IJ*-WebUi Wheel Drag,... 

Fig. ao, 81— Soul) in Sheep,.... 
Pig. S9— Ptaii of a Houh, 



CONNECTICUT SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED. 

THE tiuebmad a 
f ■ ■ 



LOUISVILLE KY. SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 
STORE. 

GEOROE. LAPPING ft Co., krrp conHanlly on liuid 
Kannieky Blue Onm, ciira clno lor Laun, 
KeoUcky do. do. in nulpH, 
Hemp seo.1, 

ClDver/' 
Orchanl Ceta^ 

All nden prompUy aDendedto. NUNN ft FETl'IBON 



I'OB SALE. 

Wni! 



belonging 10 

riu. 

art Rpeiicer, of Wli 



Itien rihlbitcd. Subaniuenilr u Ihe Fair of Ihr 



PROUTY ft, MEAR8' 

PATENT Cenm Draoihl Self MiarprDing Fkngln, fmn ftfi to 
• 13 rach— e'lhwU Ploushi al •«, tlO-aod t>3 each— Con 
Pt*ina*(l2 10 aiS—ecraw Couen In TaiMy— Heal Cuuan aad 

oh.M.^.- ._.h d.w pfjy impieBiHU waDted on Ibe fti»i or gar- 

DuntofVi^elable, Fhnrer and FleU Beeitc. 
of Ihe beHqualUy and Bu* lo nave; •maof 
Ml aupntar kinda, as Haymaui'a Gianl Celaij, 
ke, ftc. Fntt Tma, BuDioua Roott,fte., 
' AgikiUIural Wan Bouh and Seed BKre, 






n Raid Lett 



No. IM 1-1 



II, PbU'a, bj 



}. nioun'. 



ISABELLA QRA PES, of proper age for forming Vtaeraida, (mpa' 
|ued finn and conlalnkig all Ui> good quaUUea vtaich the du^ 
inpnned culUraiiin for oier len yean haa coatorwl oo Ihe Vine- 
yarda al Croton Point, are now oSered to Ihe public. Thoae wbemay 

■eOrapawHheniiniuceeaa. (prsolded ihedr kicaUoi lanoi Un 

nl>.) All conmualcaiiana, pari psM aildmBsd (o R. T. IW. 

DERHILL, U. 1>.|41» Braulway, New York, will ncelve atlHitMB. 

end habllB of Ihe Gt^t Vlnea In hla Vineyards and Nuraolea, Irr 
iBHirneiJ cuHimloa, prunkig, ftc., tlial Ihey will geDtnDy rip« vraU 
and pnduce food frull Hhen planled In mou of Ihe Nonheni, and tii 
- Wealeni. MkMIe and Southem SlDlei. 



PRINCE'S LINN£AN BOTANIC GARDEN 

FItuhing, L. I., ntar Kiu-York. 

WILLIAM R. PRINCE ft CO'S N(w l>fKnp(i™ Cataloguea oi 
Frutt and nrntmrnial TVeca and Plinli (34th cdlTion.) mU 
priem fnufA ^JflC I'lOtf ujtiail^ rharged, and COIDurlfliiig ailckittoiia 

tal Treea, Shnibv and Rosea, not in anyotlier Aznerican Ninaerj. wdl 
[m BHU to evpiy poacpakl aiAllcaDr. Thecoat oflheprcamE eddioi). 
la abore (TOO, and it b the moM rompHe ecrr pubUhed. 

Alao, Prince's Tnadae on Pndls, 11,00, and on the Vine, il,BU, and 
aa Roaea, ED cents. Oiden will be eiecuicd In a supeiluF nunnrr, 
.and fomnM aa onkied. WH, R. PRIKCE ft Co. 

I Fluahtiu, Uecrinber, 1S44— St. 
, N. B. 'niepul>llrBreCDUtlonedagalnstaipujlouaBisunipliai ofour 



bee, welglu about SO cwt. 

Pediires— Maiiua, a Koan 
by Roman, dam by Wavprty. 
(jato— tn-. f. g. dam by 9L iah 
r. g. dam by tlie While BuN- 
i.I'g-g.f.gr.damby I>ukr. 



Chilton— gi. g. I 

. , . ^. . 8eoi»B Eail8p«ictr. 

t palil, may he adtkrased lo Uie nibsciiber. 
A', r. .An. K, ISU,-if. iOHN LinUDEN. 



I HUBSEY4 REAPING MACHINE. 

THB snbscriber hu now bnnwht hla Reeling Harliioe 1 
hlttieit alole of hnpiDVcmeni, TTiE catling of tour larraal 
Ced tlie laai Improvemema to he peimtutHii anil durable, 
bone machine Is warranted to ea. from IS to SO acne pel 
I— prlce.flTO. Thellghttwolwiw marJUnelswanwuedtocin 
13 to IB sens ptT day— price alDO Medhun alie, pice, i 
Farmen who lulendgeolog mschUies to cut their nut harvn« 



■a CuhlTator, 1844. Abo tor sale, m 



B*t!iiian,t1in, It 



iPttealCiJ 

ISM^' 



osBP avauv. 
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<' TO DOSOTl TBI SOIL AHD TBI VBSW 

ALBANY, HABCH, 1815. 
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LDTHKK TnCKBB, EDITOK AND nOPBIETOR. 

on SOUiAM ATmiK. 

SvB coplM for (1,00— Fran cotIm for #IO,00-aU pay- 
ntnti K> b« nuda Is UTBim, and m» a poUM*- 

ET C«np1cia wu oT the P>n* Siria of " Tn Cdlttt 
otulalinf oT Mn Toll., qiuno, am Tor tala al tbe offle , 
mar ta ordand Itinuh Ibe Aienti of tb« paper IhrouifioDi Iba 
cooain. Price, nileEe*,— to1«. I, t, » and *, M lenu cuh' 
TBI*, i)*,?! a, • and lo, .91,00 each— roiUiawWe mi, tagiM. 



O* Tlila paper l> lubj* 
cent Ici anr fiaatai dliii 



.Vvayi be obtalnsd. 

!ct to oanpafwr poilaM ODlf, belot 

01 wIiUd loa mile* ofAlbBari and 1} 
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TO OOBSESPOKDEITTS. 

CoMMtnncaTtoHi bara bean n«<i¥ed iluM oar lait, 
Irom C. D., B. P. Laanwd, S. Waller, P— , J. P. Nor- 
ton, D. O. Uifchall, A Lad;, Solon Bobbuon, W. Oreom, 
AfrioDlarii, Tarrow, A. 6. of OaliiTood Fun, AmharM, 
S. B. BacVlar, B. W. JeweU, B., S., Cbarl« Colhll, 
Dali^miD nrmer, A Coonlry Tjpo, H. W. 3. C, Indi- 
cator, A Laboriog Han, A Babicribar, C. Otboma, P. 
Smith, Jr., Fiihklll Lauding, 8. Cuap, A SnbwiTiber, D. 
8. Cnrtii, Q. N. BUkeilee, H. A. Panoia, Oibaoa ft RItoh- 
i«, A. C. SlarenaoD, H. Adaou. 

Wa are nnder obligationa to the ADsrlcan Inatltnla, 
Hew-Tork, for a tundaome pamphlet copy of the " Pro- 
Modinp of the National Coavanlion of F^nnen and Oar- 
denen held at the American laatitnle," in Oct. lut— To 
J. B. Baii^t, New-Tori^ Ibr the " Leieeder Joonal," 
containini' rery full aeeountiof theaiinlTerauy meatlnK* 
of the ButUndand Leicwaterahira (England) Ag. Socie- 
tiea — To Hon. H. I.. UluWoitu, Com. Patanl^ for tiro 
paekage* of Tarloua binda of wwli — To Hon. Wm. L, 
OooaiN, M. C, for hie Addmt t>efore the New London 
(Va.) As. Soolety — To J. W. Lincoln, ~ 



UortheUartfbrdCo. (CL) Ag. Bodetr tor 1844— To 
LoBUfio Bcix, for ■ copy of the beaatitui Diploma of 
IbaHajrlfbrd Co. Af. Socielf, and foroopleaof theTtan 
Mctiona of Um ame Society for ]B42aml 1S43— To Hm 
■T Watson, fbr • «opy of the aame — To Hon. Lsti 
WooDBDkT, O. B. Senate, br hia AAJreai befon the Ka- 
tional InititDta at Waabii^Ma, on the tSlh of laal month. 
To Abtemab Hali, Bridgewaler, Ibr Reporte of the Fly- 
moolh Oo. Af . Society —To E. H. Peaii, bookaeller, of 
thi> eily, for copiei of Johnatoo'a Agrlcntlnial Cateehlan 
—To r. DwiQHT, for a e<^ of bii Report on the Com- 
mon Sehoola of Albany County. 

CkiTicnii — The eriticlma of "Amhant" ii iMalTed. 
It l«««TtalnlT moch to the point, but wa woold remark thai 
■any who wad article* for tha ColliTalor, ua ■«( prae- 



tfylo MOt the moat laeonle 
oi beantlfai. loMloe, bow**«r, cmnpab na to i^ that 
we hare Iwmd tha ottJeeltona of oor iMiTe^oBJ— I In re- 
gard to «redan(lMilezpreMion«,>'*Bd'<eit«alloai^Ia," 
Dot generally more applieabia to thoae who write bM 
little, than to thoae who write mneh. The hiote of Am- 
herM, are neTerthelam good, and wa will ■mUtot to 
proAt \ij them. 

0^ Several aommnnteationi in type fbr tbEi month, 
are crowileit onl to make room (br tbe Prlie Lirt of the 
State AgrieuItDral Society. 

kir. Hathawa't, Kome, will have Mea thai the ax- 
tract he ienl oi wae noticed in oOr lait number, p. 71. 

J. H.. OwIpJI — Tha 'Northers Light,' baa bean dia- 

otinued. What iball we do with the |2 1— Shall we 
adrertiaa the itock yon wiih to diqMMa of I 

-Toor raqtMatHMll be attended lo, aad tha m- 



JfONTHLT MOTICiS. 



New-Tokk Stati AoBicuLTuajLL SociBrr.— n* 
laenllT* CoMmilln met on tha IBIfa and IMi VWimrr, 
and completad the pivminm liat, fee., which wiD be 
Ibnad la another part of thi« nnmbcr. na nait ibow, 
it will be bonw In mind, wiU take plaoe al VncA, on 
tha 16th, ITfli and IBIh dayi of September mxI. We 
woald call partienlaratlenllon to the premium li«,whleb 
iaiome re<i>ecA, we think, 1* improred on that (rf fbrmer 
yean. The oentrai poaldoB of Dtlea it certainly brer. 
' I a wld« oompetltioo in all tha departnunte, and 
oonAdeal tha people of that Diriiing olty will 
omit nethiag on their part M make the show in aU r*- 
■peeM worthy of ow gnat Btata. Cone on, Uiea, fanoera, 
and giTe n« tbe opportnniqr of oomparing (h* pradnoli 
of yoor brma at thii grand rural >N<**. 

AaxicuT.TnaAi, LicTCKEa.— Wa ar« ptaasad to iolOfm 
the public that tha Exeontin Committee of the New- 
Torfc Slala AgricolMral Society hare made an atianga- 
#ith the Corrcipondlng Seoetary, Dr. D. Lis, to 



a (oor through Tarloui portion* of Ibaitala, for the 
_ . lae of collactLig ntefnl information, and giving Oc- 
eaaional leotnra* on agrienltnral mltteet*. We baT* do 
dodbt hi* Tlilt* will be received by the brmen wilb 
warm approbalioo, and that due notice only will be r«- 
qnired to iuore the attendance of large aDdlence* to hear 
hi* lectnret. Dr. Lee ii at preient a member of (be 
Amembly, and during tbe ieaiion may be addretaed 
*" ire on any mattera pertaiaing to hi* propoeeJ tour. 

Taa CttLTivATOB FOk PuEMTOU^-We bave r«eant]y 
received onkn Ihim the foUowiw Sooietie* for Tha 
CnlUvator to be diatriboted ai Premhmai 

Oraiwa Oo. Ag. Society, N. T., 7 eople*. 

Chantanqna Co. Ag. Soeialy, IT. T IT •< 

Kiami Co. Ag. Sosiety, Ohio, 10 " 

Ohio and Brooke Comuiee Soela^, Ta., IS '■ 

Coriioclaa Ag. Socie^, Ohio, 7 « 

Herltbnnr Oo. Ag. Society, N. Y 36 ■' 

C<»tland Co. Ag. Soeialy, . « 31 " 

Beneoa Co. Ag. Soela^, « 25 « 

We would ioggail to the kfanageri of County Ag. Bo- 
dalle^ who wiU MOO oonvaoa to make oat their Piaml- 
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iim Liito for the preient year, whether they could in aoy 
way better promote their objects, than by including^ in 
their premium liita 25 to 40 copies of The Cultivator. 

Liberal StrBScaiprioNS. — Hon. J. J. McKat, M. C. 
from North-Ckrotina, has renewed his subscription for 
on$ handrtd copies of « The Cultivator," for g^ratuitons 
ciroulation among his constituents. James Sloan, Esq. 
of the same state, is also a subscriber for one hundred 
copies. 

SoLOK HoBiKSOK. — We give this month,, the first of a 
series of Letters from this veten^i, from the South and 
South West, which we doubt not will be read with inte- 
rest in all section) of the country. This letter was inten- 
ded for our Feb. number, but did not reach us in season. 
We baye a second letter, dated at GlenAnlas, Missouri, 
26tb Jan.> which will appear in our next. 

• SvivouL Pios. — ^In our notice of the Massachusetts 
Slata show aft Worcester, last fall, we spoke of some 
SoflbUc iwine^ imported by Mr. Wiluam Sticknet, of 
BoslDii. In a letter lately received from Mr. S., he In- 
lianni us that they have proved to be a very valuable 
varittty. Some of the half bloods, killed the past winter, 
-at the age of ten to eleven months, weighed 300 to 375 
lbs. each. We notice a letter of Col. Jaques in the 
Massachusetts Plowman, In which he thus speaks of the 
Suffolk pigs: « They are of good promise, and if judi- 
eiously crossed with some of our varieties, may make 
great improvements." 

Hon. — There were inspected in this city during the 
last year, by Wiluam A&msdell, inspector, 1050 bales 

>6f hops. These were raised, principally, we are in- 
formed, in the counties of Otsego, Oneida and Madison, 
ia this State. They are said to have been well matured 
on the vine, of rich flavor, and well seeareil, being of a 
quality that would generally pass for first sort. Gurdon 
Avery and Charlea D. Palmer of Oneida, Solomon Root 

•of MadisoB, Gilbert Conrad and William Hinds of Otsego 
ooonty, are mentioned as having produced a superior 
aitlele. 
CAJMuyTS.— In our notice of Mr. Newhall's fiurm In the 

•Jan. No., we spoke of the culture of carrots, and stated 
ttiat the crop we saw growing in October would probably 

-Mneunit to eight or ten hundred bushels per acre. By a 
note of Mr. Newhall's in the New-England Farmer, Jan. 
2^ we leam that the crop was carefully measured, at har- 
vesting, and was found to be 880 bushels per acre. 

CoBBBcnoB. — ^fn onr notice of Mr. Newhalfa soiling 
system, we mentioned that rye, which was the first thing 
cut in the spring, lasted till com, sown or planted for 
fodder, would answer to cut and feed. In his note to the 
N. E. Farmer, Mr. N. states that we were under ^ slight 
mistake. There is usually a short time after the time for 
, using rye Is passed, that he feeds with green clover, be- 
fore the com ia used. 

Eablt Cobk. — ^Extract of a letter from B. Bbewbteb, 
Esq. Montreal. — "Should an opportunity ofTer, I shall 
send you a few ears of Indian com, similar to your Dnt- 
ton, but much earlier. Time, the past year, 94 days frotai 
planting to harvesting — produce 96 bushels to the acre." 
We shall be greatly obliged, if Mr. B. will send us half a 
bushel or bushel of ears, by express, and charge expen- 
ses to our account. 

99* The Oermantown Telegraph of Jan. 29, copies an 
article of two and a half columns from the Cultivator, and 
invites the attention of its readers to it, without inform- 
ing them from whence it was copied. It appears, in 
&et, as original in the Telegraph, and will probably be 
copied fh)m that paper ami credited to it, as several of 
onr articles have heretofbre been, which appeared in that 
paper leaded, without credit. The Telegraph will un- 
derstand why the exchange ia discontinued. 

Samples of Wool.— A. 0. Stevenson^ Em|. Green Oas- 
tle, la. says— <<I would like to have samples of wool 
from a few of the best fine wooled flodn in your vicini- 
ty, and if any of your sheep growers will send me sam- 
ples and prices, I will take some pains to exhibit thenr." 

AOBicuLTirBE IN NeW'Bbukswick. — By the St. An- 
drews StandBrd, we have the twenty-fkldi report of the 
Charlotte County Agrierttvtl Sootttr, wlUi the Hat ol 



officers, &c. for the present year. It i^pears that this 
society has rendered important benefits by the introdoe- 
tion of seeds, implements, and stock of various kinds; 
and the report informs us that a commendable spirit of 
improvement is observable in the various departments* of 
agriculture. We rejoice in their progress. 

Motmr HovB. — ^The editor of the Troy Whig, ia no- 
ticing the February number of the Cultivator, and its 
beautiful view of " Mount Hope," after alludmg to tfa« 
proprietor as " among the most distinguished breeders of 
Durham catOe in tire United States,'* says: ** Mr. Pbbit- 
TicB is moreover a liberal patron of tiie fine arts. In 
the hall of his mansion at Mount Hope are the four mar- 
ble statues of the Seasons executed for Mr. Prentice hy 
Henry Kirke. Brown, the young American sculptor now 
in Italy, and several marble busts .by the same artist It 
is by the liberality of Mr. Prentice that Mr. Browne-:to 
enabled to prosecute the study of his profcfteion abroad." 

PoTATOE Rot. — An exchange paper suggests that the 
rot in potatoes may be « occasioned by the worm that 
destroys cucumber vines." We have seen no satisfactory- 
evidence that this trouble is caused by oti/y insect. The 
most minute examinations have failed to trace the rot to 
animal life in any form. 

8ot7TH Cabouka Wikx — ^The Savannah Repnblicaii 
states that Dr. Sidney Smith, of Robertsville, S. C, has 
lately exhibited eight samples of wine made%from the 
pure jffice of the grape. Dr. Smith has 800 gallons of 
these wines, which are pronounced excellent, particular- 
ly for all medicinal and culinary purposes. 

Potatoes in Hills and in Dbills. — The Plymoath 
CO. (Mass.) Ag« Society paid premiums last year for ex- 
periments to ascertain the best mode of planting potatoes. 
The following are some of the results: 

In hllto. In drf ns. 
P. Bassett, of Bridgewater raised 363 425 bu. per acre. 
Paul Hathaway, Middleboro*, - 331 396 » 

B. Hobart, 270 310 « 

Neither the relative quantities of seed, nor the differ- 
ence in the expense of cultivation for each mode, 
mentioned. 

FOUNTAINS. 



Fxw things add more to the beauty and interest of gar- 
dens, than a diversity in the play of water. In hot, sul- 
try weather, especially, it contributes to cool the air, as 
well as enliven the prospect. Water spouting from an 
ajutage, never attains entirely the height of the reservoir, 
being prevented by various concurring causes: — 1st, fric- 
tion in the tubes; 2d, friction againat the circumference 
of the aperture; 3d, the resistance of the air; its weight 
obstracls the rising column. Thus the Emperor Foun- 
tain, lately erected at Chatsworth, with a fall of 381 
feet, only raised a Jet 267 feet in height. The above 
causes account for the loss; as all are aware if a pipe 
were laid to a corresponding height, the column of water 
would then rise to the height of the place from whence 
it was supplied. In order to make large jets rise higher 
than small ones, the conduit pipe must be large enough to 
furnish a sufficient quantity of water to supply them. 
History informs us that the ancients were far before us in 
this delightful ornament Greek cities were adorned by 
them ; in Corinth, there were several ; in Rome, Fronte- 
nus was employed in erecting fountains; Pompeii bad 
many, some of which remain to this day. The fountain 
of Trevi, and the Pauline fountain at San Pietro, in Mon- 
tono, are immense piles of architecture. The London 
Gardener's Chronicle, from which we have condensed 
the above remarks, gives the following table in reference 
to some of the principal fountains in Europe. The same 
paper also mentions an improved hydraulic ram, used by 
Mr. Roe, in which water can be raised with a fiill of ten 
feet, to the height of 300 feet wiUioot labor, 
llie Emperor Fountain at Chatsworth, height 

of Jet, 267 It 

Wilhemhoshe Fountain, in Hesse Cassel, 190 

Fountam St. Cloud, 160 

Peterhoff, RosiIb, 120 

Old OHatsworfh, 94 

ybHiiB4% 
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Tsar hujjS F4BM. 

This larm^ the retideiice of Col, Sauvsl Ja^itZ8> is 
In Charletiowo, about three miles firoio Boston. The lo- 
cation is one of the finest in the country. The Mystic 
river, which is here narigable for vessels of the larg^est 
class, forms (he northern boundary^ and the Middlesex 
canal and Medford Uimpike pass through its center. 
From a kind of promontory which embraces the northern 
part of the farm, and around which the Mystic makes a 
graceful curve, there rises, with gentle acclivity, a hill 
vom whose top is presented a landscape view of most 
exquisite beauty and interest. Here, at once before the 
eye, is Charlestown, with Bunker Hill and its towering 
monument— a little beyond, is the city of Boston, with 
its harbor and shipping* and the bay, with its numerous 
green islands — scattered around, are the many handsome 
towns and villages which constitute tlie suburbs of the 
Kew-£ngland metropolis < the highly cultivated country, 
with all its varied features of hill and dale^ forest and 
field, filling up the picture to the horizon on every side. 
But no description can do full justice to the diversified 
beauty of the scene. 

Contiguous to this iarm is Mount Benedict, on which 
stood the Ursuline convent which was burnt by a mob on 
the 11th August, 1834. The blackened and crumbling 
walls, with a scattered remnant of trees and ihrubbeiy, 
are all that now remain of the objects which once adorn- 
ed this memorable spot. 

Many interesting reminiscences are associated with 
Tzs Hills. The first vessel constructed in Massachu- 
setts, called <* The Bletsmg of the Bay^» was built here b 
1^1, and a part of the wharf at which she was moored, 
is still to be seen ! The first house here, was built by an 
English gentleman, in 16-—, and a door, which is believed 
to have belonged to this house, now constitutes one of the 
hall-doors of ihe present mansion ! The latter was built 
by the late Gen. £. Haskett IXerby^ who resided here 
for several years. 

Co). Jaques has long been extensively known as a 
skillful breeder of various kinds of stock. Some of the 
flcst premiums of the Mass. State Ag. Society on Merino 
sheep, were awarded to him. He was also one of the 
first introducers of the Leicesters and South Downs—ba- 
ring received a premium of fifty dollars for the best Lei- 
cester buck In 1822; and from the year 1816 to 1834, he 
received from the Mass. Ag. Society in premiums on Me- 
rino, Leicester, and South Itown sheep, the handsome sum 
of three hundred and twenty-five dollars. He was also the 
owner of some of the first of the improved Short -horn cat- 
tle that were brought to this country. Among these were 
the bull Calebt and cow Flora, imported in 1819. They 
were derived fiom the celebrated herd of Mr. Mason, of 
Chilton, Durham. From this pair. Col. J. bred several 
animals which were much admired — some of them re- 
ceived the highest prizes of the Mass. State Ag. Society,* 
and sold at prices from $300 to $600 each, which at that 
early day were considered very high. 

In 1823, Col.. Jaques sold his bull Edipee, then two 
years old, to the Agricultural Society of Montreal, for 
$500. The Af ontreal papers, in noticing his arrival there, 
declare him to have been superior in points and appear- 
ance, fo any thing which could have been anticipated. 
[See extract from the Canadian Courant, in the New- 
£ng]and Farmer, vol. 1, p. 360.] 
' According to the documents which accompanied the 
Importation of Coelebs and Flora, (copies of which have 
been placed in our hands,) the former was the grandson 
on both sides, of Mr. Colling's bull Comet, which was 
sold for a thousand guineas. Flora's dam and sire were 

r) both by Comet. Her dam was said to have given 
quarts of milk per day. Goelebs was a very popu- 
lar bull, and for several years earned his owner the round 
sums of from $600 to $600 per year; and during the 
time Col. J. owned him, no less than three thousand two 
hundred and thirty dollars were received for his services. 
Mhny of his progeny were remarkable as milkers. In a 
latter received from Col. Jaques, dated Jan. 16th, last. 



No lc«.thAn six hvadred and foJtj-one dollarB, w«ro awarded ia 

ral BOcletT, to paUebs, 



premiums, by the MaMschuseua State AgiicaltfurarBocIc 
Flora, and their descendants, from 1819 to 193&. Flens 
cahpe»7-tbe first In 1819,aadUis last in 1833. 



he says,— ''The difbrent strains of C«Bleb*s blood uf 
now daily talked ot, and are eagerly sought after, in all 
parts of the country where his blood has been spread- 
particularly by our mUk-menf and I am frequently called 
upon to go and see a fine cow whose blood can be traced 
back through several generations, to CcdcAm; and nsC 
unfrequenUy do I find a finn animal of the fifth or sizOi 
generation, lowing points almost equal to a full blood. 
Mr. Leonard Stone, of. Watertown, one of our best and 
wealthiest fimnert, says he had two cows by Joshaa 
Coolidge's premium bull, [a son of Gcelabs, which took 
a premium at Brighton in 1822,J thai proved the best 
milkers he ever had, and he added that he would now be 
very glad to obtain a number of snoh.cows, at $100eacli.» 

There can be no doubt ^hat Codebs caused a great im- 
provement in the stock of MaaMiehusetts and other aeo^ 
tions where his progeny were introduced.* The variety 
to which Col. Jaques has given the name of « CnxAsi 
POT BaBsi>,» originated from a cross of Coslebs wUk 
two remarkable cows selected from what is called the 
native stock of the country. 

The Cream-pot cows are distinguished for the quantity 
and particularly for the richiuet of their milk. Partion- 
lar trials have been made with aome individuals of this 
stock, and they have given at the rate of from seventeen 
to twenty-one pounds of butter per week. Col. J. has a 
few cows of this breed now on his larm. He would have 
had more, but the tempting offers of a hundred dollars a 
piece for his heifer calves, have induced him to part with 
most of them at an early age. We were shown the milk 
and cream from the cow Gfeei, and one or two others. 
The oream is of a very rich yellow color, and of uncom- 
mon thickness and tenacity. That which had risen on 
pans of milk that had only stood eight hours, was so Ann 
that after being separsted from the edge of the pai^ it 
would almost hold together to be lifted by a fork. 

The shape and points of these cows are remarkably 
good. Gkon, which may be considered a fair specimen 
of the best of the &mily, is a very large bodied shorl- 
legged cow, with long, wide and deep hind quarter% a 
rich yellow and mellow skin, large milk veins and ud- 
der. Her color is dark red, which is a lamily character- 
istic. Her head and neck have not quite that fineness of 
some of the pure Durhams or Ayrshires, but her body, 
especially the hind quarter, is veiy near rigU, and her 
Acmdiifig is first rate. 

Judging from what we have seen, we should say, to 
sumnp the qualities of the Cream-pots, that for the New 
England climate^ lands of middling quality, and the com- 
bined purposes of the dairy, the shambles, and the yoke, 
they are not probahly suifiassed l^ any other stock. 

In feeding hia stook. Col. Jaques practices close econ- 
omy. He has sometimes kept a herd of cows for the 
purpose of supplying milk for the market. The follow- 
ing is a system of feedmg which he has followed with 
success. For 30 cows, cut with a machine 30 bushels for 
one feed; one-third common or English hay, one-third 
salt hay, and one-thfrd rye or barley straw; add 30 qoarts 
of wheat-bran or shorts, and 10 quarts of oat and com 
meal moistened with water. One bushel of this mixture 
is given to each cow in the morning, and the same quan- 
tity at noon and in the evening. In addition to this, a 
peck of mangel wurtsel is given to each cow per day. 
This mode of feeding has been found to produce nearly 
as mnch milk as the best grass feed in summer. When 
no wheat bran or any kind of meal is given, the hay is 
fed without cutting. 

Col. Jaques has fevored us with some very Taluahle 
papers in reference to the introduction and improvement 
of stock in New-Elngland, and other matters, feom which 
we design to form a separate article. 



* The late Hon. John Lowell, Ed his Report oa Bulls and Fat cattle 
at the Mass. State Show at BrMUon in 18SM; obeenre*-^ On the 
whole it must Im olivioas.ttiatCaBtehs- has done mocb for die amelfe- 
ratloa of our stook. His profeoy are eettaiolj fiae." [See Mass. Ag. 
Eepository and Journal, vol. 6, p. 221.] The same gentleman, in aa 
articte oo the Improvement of the breed of oattle by the importaoon of 
Ihreign stociL (Ites. Ag. Repository and Jooraal, vol. 8, p 311,) 
makes the foUowlng rsnaiks—** While CoL Jaques, the most sue* 
cessfol, and the most bitelUgent of our breeders, who, under great d^s* 
advantasesoftocalton, seems to rival the celebrsled Bakewell, In hh 
skill and sttcetioa, can sell his purebmed,as he has done this spring, 
itf #aOQ for SQ eidit BBoaChs old buU^aU; thtie can beao doabt thst As 
experiment will be fidrly tried." 
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THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAE— timilt caution. 



Many of our mden will recollect the extentiye inja- 
riet committed on the apple-trees of this country, seve- 
ral years ago, by the common orchard caterpillar. Either 
from the nn&yorable seasons or from some other cause, 
they subsequently disappeared in a great degree, and for 
a few years past we have been very little troubled with 
dien. But they are now again on the increase; in the 
sunmer of 1843 there wereaome occasionally to be seen; 
last year they had multiplied very considerably; and pre- 
sent indicaiions promise very severe damage next sum- 
mer* 
What are those in4ications ? And are they sure 1 
They are the numerous nests t>f eggs, scattered thickly 
over the apple-trees, in all orchards, at least in the west- 
ern part of the State, and doubtless in the other portions; 
and unless these are destroyed either accidentally or pur- 
posely, before next spring, the owners of orchards may 
expect trouble. 




Caterpillar's Nest-KFIg. 23.) 
One of these nests of eggs is accurately repres ^n'ed by 
flg. 23, encircling the branch. The eggs are tint laid 
closely round the branch, and afterwards covered over 
with a water-proof varnish; in the form of numerous 
small vesicles or bubbles, like the scum on boiling mo- 
lasses, the numerous air-cells forming a non-conductor 
of heat and effectually protecting the eggs from the great- 
est severities of winter. Sometimes ttiey only extend 
partly round the branch. The number of eggs, each 
one producing a caterpillar, is from about three to Ave 
hundred in each nest, most of which usually hatch. 
They are laid in the latter part of summer and early in 
autumn. They remain until the following spring, and 
the young caterpillars come out Just as the leaves of the 
apple are bursting from the buds. At this time, a whole 
nest of five hundred are not so large in t ulk as a single 
caterpillar when fully grown. They increase rapidly in 
sise as the leaves expand, and in a few Weeks, one nest 
of them will completely defoliate a large branch. The 
consequence is, that neither the branch itself, nor the 
fruit it contains can grow and mature. Where there are 
several nests on a tree, tiie crop is very seriously lessen- 
ed in size and quality. 

The number of remedies are in proportion to the eX'^ 
tent of the evil. The usual course i^ first, to leave them 
unharmed until they become large, vigorous and hard to 
kill} and until they have already done consideraMe mis- 
chief. They are then beaten off by whips; threshed off 
by poles, wound upon long sticks while in their webs, 
aad crushed; scoured off by circular brushes; whitewash- 
ed with lime; anointed with soapsuds or strong ley; shot 
or Mown off with gunpowder; or swept off clean while 
young by ascending a ladder and grasping them with both 
hands. The latter appears to be the most efibctnal of 
iheso modes. Many would prefer first covering their 
hands with mittens, though we know a distinguished cul- 
tivator who fearlessly takes a nest at any age, and grinds 
it in his ungloved hands till all are destroyed. 

But an incomparably hitter mode is to take a basket in 
one hand; a long and light pole, with a pair of clipping 
shears worked by a cord at the end, in the other; and 
pass through the orchard any time during autumn or win- 
ter, clipping off all the nests of eggs, throwing them into 
the basket, and afterwards burning them. In the absence 
of shears, -a very 4harp, hooked knife, set in the end of 
the pole, will answer nearly as well. A day when no 
bright clouds are overhead, ehould be selected, to prevent 
pain to the eyes. A little practice will enable the opera- 
tor to see them at a glance, as they are generally within 
a few inches of the extremities ol the branches. Every 



nest thus removed, done in two or three seconds, eflfeetn- 
ally prevents a nest of caterpillars next spring, without 
the danger of stragglers escaping, which is nearly always 
ihe case afler they are hatched. The expedition of this 
mode is another chief recommendation. 

The only objection to this mode is, that it gives such a 
fine opportunity for the prsnks of th|it vexatious old thief 
'* ProcraeiinatUm.*' For it may be done "any time** 
through autumn and winter, and hence is neglected for 
the same reason that the old man near Niagara fslls had 
never seen the cataract, because he could go and see fliem 
'' any ilay." 

FASTENINGS FOR STALt CATTLE— (Fig. 24.) 

Some of our readers may be &miliar with the follow- 
ing mode, but its convenience, simplicity and effective- 
ness, render it worthy of more general adoption. 

Two cows will occupy one 
stall six feet wide. An upright 
pole, A. is placed near the par- 
tition on each side, to which the 
animal is fostened. The cross- 
bar C« at the enti of the chain^ 
hooks into one of the rings D. 
D. and holds the animal — into 
the outer ring for a large, and 
into the inner ring, for a small 
animal; the sliding ring B. fas- 
tens the whole to the upright 
post, and while.it permits the 
cow either to stand up or lie 
down freely, it prevents her from making war on hev 
neighbor, standing with her side by side. 




Fig. ai» 



THE APHIS, OR PLANT LOUSED 

A ftiend desires us to give some information in regard 
to the extirpation of the aphis from rose plants, &c. So- 
lutions of soap, tobacco- water, or tobacco-water and soap- 
suds mixed together, have been used with success. Flour 
sulphur dusted on the planto with a swan-down puf^ and 
fumigations with sulphur and with tobacco, have been 
found effective. Decoctions of elder leaves and of cay- 
enne pepper, are likewise useful. When the insects first 
make their appearance on the plants, they are mostly on 
the ends of the twigs or branches, and they may then be 
easily got rid of, by plucking off the leaves to which they 
are attached; or the branches may be bent into vessels 
containing some of the above solutions, and the insects 
thus killed. In using the liquids on the plants, some lit- 
tle force is necesssry to insure the desired effect. A sy- 
ringe, with a nose like that of a watering-pot, is the best 
contrivance for this purpose. Willis's syringe, which is 
for sale by J. ireck ft Co. Boston, is well recommended. 

Some other insects are troublesome on rose-plants. 
The Rose Scale, (Aeyidiotut roeOy) lives on the stems and 
old twigs of rose-trees, which are often entirely covered 
with them, and look mouldy. When numerous, they are 
very destructive. Kollar says the best way of getting 
rid of them, is brushing them off with strong brushes be- 
fore the plants sprout. 

The rote-mOth is also a troublesome enemy to the rose. 
From iti> smallness and peculiarity of form it is easily 
overlooked. Kollar thus describes it : « If the new leaf 
shoots are closely examined, a little brownish scale is 
found here and ttiere attached to them; and on nearer in- 
spection, we shall be convinced that it is a littte case, in 
which a worm, the larva of a small moth, is concealed, 
which gnaws the tender shoots. When it has devoured 
one shoot, it removes with its house, and attacks another, 
and thus in a short time, one of these larva can strip a 
whole branch of its shoots. The larva which lives in the 
litae case is only a few lines long; yellow, with a black 
head and spotted collar,*' ftc To preserve rose-trees 
from this enemy, Kollar directs that the small cases in 
which the moth is enveloped, be looked for in early 
spring, before any foliage is developed, when an experi- 
enced eye will discover the msect. They should be ta* 
ken off and crushed immediately, for if left, they will re . 
ascend the tree. 
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FACTS IN FARMtNO. 



Nothing^ is more agreeable to lu, than to meet with 
^bBerriog) practical fiuTnen, from whom we can gather 
valuable facts. One day in January last^ we called on 
Mr. William Mebrifield, who lives ui Goilderland, 
about sixteen miles from this city« The weather being 
inclement, and the ground covered with snow, we could 
not go over the farm to examine the soil and mode of 
jnanagement, but we bad the pleajiu/e of seeing his cat- 
tle> sheep, bogs and {»oultry, and of obtaining from him 
some useful hints in relation to farming operations. 

Cattle, — Mr. Merrifield is a native of Devonshire, 
England, and he informs us that the dairymen in Xhat 
district were in the habit of crossing their Devon stock, 
occasionally, with the Jersey-Island, or Aldemey breed; 
the result of which was, a great improvement in the 
milking and butter making qualities. 

Mr. Merrifield states tlutt about thirty-five years ago, 
the late Chancellor Livinostox had some imported cattle 
called Devons, but whose color, points and qualities, in- 
dicated that they had a dash of the Jersey blood. They 
were excellent for the dairy. Mr. M. had the goo<l for- 
tune to obtain a heifer of this stock, from a gentleman 
to whom it had been presented by Chancellor Livingston. 
She proved a first rate butter cow. 

Several years after this, Gen. Solomon Van Rensse- 
laer, of this city, purchased two bulls and twelve cows 
of Gen. WiLUAMSoN, of Ontario county. One of these 
bulls was called « Short-Horn, and the other a Long- 
Horn; but Mr. Merrifield has/io doubt that the latter was 
a Hereford, as he had the red color, white face, and other 
characteristics of the Hereford race. The stock bought 
of Gen. Williamson, were said to have descended from 
animals imported by him from England. Mr. Merrifield 
crossed the stock which came from the (wo called) Devon 
heifer with two bulls from the herd of Gen. Williamson, 
and has kept the stock thus derived to this day, with no 
other mixture than a slight cross with the short-horns of 
the late Matthew Bullock, Esq. 

Mr. Merrifield observes that the blood of the Hereford 
bull (aK he calls him) above mentioned, must have been 
very strong, as his descendants, down to the present time, 
show many of his prominent characteristics, though they 
may have no more than a sixteenth or thirty-necond part 
of his blood. Mr. M.'s stock look well, and do well for 
the dairy, and have generally good constitutions, with a 
fair disposition to fatten. A three year old heifer of his, 
is really « hard to beat," for a combination of qualities 
that constitute a profitable animal. A few years ago, 
Mr. M. had four cows, all four years old. He tried the 
milk of the four cows for a few weeks, while they were 
kept entirely on pasture feed, and they made, on the 
average eleven pounds of butter each, per week. 

Sheep. — Mr. Merrifield has a small flock of excellent 
lon|f-wooled sheep. They were originally Leicesters, 
derived from the flock of Mr. Dunn, but latterly Mr. M. 
has worked in the blood of the Cotswold. Last season, 
he sheared sixteen ewes, (each of whicl:^ reared a lamb,) 
four bucks, two wethers and four yearlings, and they 
gave an average of seven pounds of perfectly washed 
wool per head, which sold at thirty and a half cents per 
pound — making the value of the fleeces two dollars 
thirteen and a half cents each. One yearling buck sheared 
eleven and a half, and a three years old buck ten a half 
pounds* Mr. M. has had a buck which sheared twelve 
pounds per fleece, and Mr. Dunn had one that sheared 
flfteen pounds, of one year's growth, Mr. M. has fre- 
quently fatted wethers of his flock, and they have some- 
times weighed as high as forty-five pounds per quarter, 
bringing (sold on the farm) from ten to fifteen dollars 
per head. 

SwiNE.— Mr. Merrifield has a first rate stock of swine. 
They are a cross of the Cheshire (from stock importeil 
by Mr. Coming) and the Mocha. They have small 
heads and legs, with very large bodies, and can be made 
fat at any age with small expense. He was feeding his 
breeding stock almost entirely on raw carrots, yet they 
were fat to a/airff . He has a boar, nineteen months old, 
whose superior, every thing considered, we think we 
have never seen. The average weight of these hogs, 



tolerably fattened, has been, at six to ei|^t months old, 
175 to 200 lbs., and at eighteen months old, 400 lbs. 

Poultry.^ — ^Mr. Merrifield showed us two breeds of 
hens — a large sort, evidently a cross of the Java and 
Malay, and the Gaime. The latter are as handsome in 
shape, and as fierce in appearance, as any we have seen. 

Sprino Wheat. — ^Mr. Merrifield has for many years 
sowed more or less spring wheat. He finds it a rather 
more sure crop on his land than winter wheat. Of late 
years, however, it has often been injured by the worm, 
or maggot, in the head, (Ceddomjfia trUid,) improperly 
called « weevil.'^ Late sowing, for spring wheat, is the 
best remedy against this enemy. Mr. M. has had the 
Italian spring wheat eighteen years, and l^ taking great 
care to save the plumpest and heaviest for seed, it has 
much improved, become more hardy, Ac. He has now 
a quantity of this seed wheat, which is very dean, a 
few bushels of which he would spare. 

Potatos RoT.--Mr. Merrifield's potatoeerop has suf- 
fered pinch from the prevailing malady for two years^ 
particularly the last. He has as yet ficxmd no remedy 
against it. He has made fair experinienta with lime, put 
on the seed at planting time. It has done no good what- 
ever, so fiu- as could be seen. Last year he caused some 
of the potatoes to be thoroughly rolled in lime. Just be- 
fore planting them. The whole crop rotted withoat any 
regard to tho lime. This is worthy of notice, as it has 
been by some supposed that lime would prevent the rot* 



CUTTING GRAFTS. 



Lord Bacon said very truly, ** When nations arrive at 
civility and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were (he greater 
perfection." Yet the most of &rmers who expend one 
to two or three thousand dollars or more on a fine dwell- 
ing, think it extravagance beyond sufTerance, to expend 
one or two hundred dollars to have a good, pleasant, 
profitable garden, for themselves, wives and children. 
And no part of Uie '* greater perfection^ aforesaid, is 
more neglected,. than tlMt appropriated to the cnltivatioB 
of first rate fhiit. How much better to have rich, sweet 
and superb cherries for one or two months in the early 
part of summer, than only the common pie cherry, whose 
only taste is its- intense sourness; and apricots, almost 
equal in flavorto the most delicious peaches, and ripening 
weeks before the earliest peaches are thought of) and 
melting pears before harvest, and so on in succession till 
mid -winter;- and the finest* peaches all the autumn; and 
other fruits added, the whole nuddng out a complete 
circle of succession the whole year round. 

Nowi those who have worthless, or second or third 
rate trees, should forthwith prepare to graft better hito 
them. Now is the time to out the graft^ which may be 
collected any time during whiter, if they are well pre- 
served till spring. No pains should be spared in getting 
the very best kinds; some money and a few long rides wiU 
be well employed for this purpose. If the fruit can be ex- 
amined before the kinds are chosen, it may be done much 
more satisfiustorily; — although those who are not familiar 
with good fruits might make some blunders. We have 
known some cultivators, when travelling from home, and 
very hungry, select as delicious some very contemptible 
sorts, which their keen appetites led them to pronounce 
delicious. 

To preserve grafts till spring, the following mode is 
perhaps the best, as it is uniformly successful, and of 
very easy performance : Procure a wooden box, of a size 
about.twioe as large as will contain the given bundle of 
g^fts, and open on one side; put the grafts into it, and 
fiisten them by cross sticks as far as possible from the open 
side. Then dig a hole into the ground to receive the t>ox 
with its contents; place the open side downwards, and 
cover the whole with etfrth till wanted. Two or three 
inches of earth over the top of the box are enough. A 
dry spot of ground should be selected. In this way the 
grafts are kept damp enough, without being wet by actual 
contact with the soU. 



Timber and com cannot be grown together with ad 
vantage. 
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SPRING GRAIN. 



Excepting^ (he liability of sprincr wheat to be attacked 
by the insect improperly termed ** weeyi)," we believe 
it may be assumed aa a rule, that spriiif grains {generally 
succeed best when sown as early in the season as the 
ground can be brought into a proper state to receiye the 
seed. For oats, in particular, and especially on light 
soils, our experience leads os to prefer an early seed time. 
In this latitude, the ground frequently becomes so far 
settled during this month, that warm, light soils may be 
sown. The proper quantitf of seed per acre, is a matter on 
which much dirersity of opinion prevails. From one and 
a half to five bushels of oats are sown by different farmers. 
In our opinion, the quantity of seed should be varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, and the time of sowing; 
so that no fixed rule can be laid down. Of (he grain we 
are now speaking of, we should use from two to three 
bushels per acre, in Uie ordinary mode of sowing. And 
we would here remark, that our experience has shown 
that Usi seed is required on rick than on thin soil. The 
reason is this: That in the first case the abundant food 
(he plant receives induces it to titter , or spread; whereas 
in the latter case but a sinrle seed stem, perhaps, is thrown 
up. It should tl^ereforc be made an object to sow on thin 
land as much seed as will be sure to cover the g^round at 
once with a suiftcient number of plants, for if this is not 
done, weeds, or some foul growth, will be sure to infest 
the soil to the injury of the crop. 

As regards the practice of sowing four or five bushels 
per acre, as we have mentioned is sometimes done, we 
must confess we have seen no satisfactory evidence of its 
expediency. 

For barley^ a loamy soil is considered preferable; we 
have, however, seen good crops grown on quite stiff 
claysy properly drained and worked. We have sown 
from two and a half to three bushels per acre. 

For wheat, loamy soils, which contain some lime, are 
best We prefer sowing about two bushels of seed to 
(he acre. We remarked above, however, that the quantity 
of seed depended somewhat on the tinu of sowing — ^thus, 
early sown grain has more time to tiller, and it actually 
wUl spread much more than late sown. In our remarks 
about the quantity of seed, we have had only in view the 
ordinary modes of sowing; no doubt is entertained that 
liy the adoption of other modes, much seed might be 
saved. Sowing or planting in drills, by machines, has 
been much prMtieed in England, and to some extent in 
this country, and so far as we have known with success 
JHbUing, or planting in hills, is also somewhat practiced 
in England under the iJMmetU system. In this way a 
few quarts only of seed is enough for an acre, and tht 
product is very great, making an average, in some dis- 
tricts, of forty-eight bushels per acre. But it must be 
reeolleeted ihat onder thit system the ground is hoed and 
kept clean while the crop is growing — ^tbe cheapness of 
labor, and the deamess of land, Justifying the course. 
But the American &rmer would hardly fiml his account 
in bestowing so much labor in proportion to the quantity 
of ground and the quantity of produce. 

We have said that spriiirg wheat is liable to be injured 
by an insect. We think that which is sown early is most 
subject to injury from this cause. If the sowing is de- 
ferred till the latter part of itlay, it is thought the season 
of the worm becomes past before the wheat is sufflciently 
advanced to be injured by it. But as the late sown THheat 
is more liable to injury from rust, &c., than early sown, 
the farmer must make his calculations as he best can, 
which enemy is most formidable, or in what course lies 
his greatest chance of success. 

• 

Peas, for early use, cannot be sown too soon after the 
ground is dry enough to work. Select a warm piece of 
ground, rather sandy, and do not put on too much rank 
or strong manure, aH it tends to throw the peas too much 
into vines. 

The pea crop is a very profitable one in many situations. 
Sown on a sod furrow, it furnishes an excellent prepara- 
tion for wheat, or any other crop. Very hot weather 
seems not to be favorable to the ^ing of peas; therefore 
it is advisable to sow them so early that they may gel 



well advanced before the hottest and dryest part of (he 
summer comes on. 

Peas and oats are sometimes sown together, and are 
considered profitable. Ground into meal, they form an 
excellent food for fattening hogs and other animals, and 
in sections where Indian com cannot wdl l>e grown, are 
highly toteemed. 

CARE OF STOCK. 



During the latter part of winter and the beginning of 
spring, stock requires more attention than at any other 
season. There is usually mu<*li stormy weather about this 
time, and under the fluctuations from heat to cold, and 
from fair to foul, the appetite of the animal is very irre* 
gular. Cattle, sheep and swine, are now bringing forth 
their young, and unless they are properly sheltered, pro^ 
vided with suitable food, sind carefully watched and at- 
tended, they will certainly ftU into bad condition. The 
best hay should have l>een reserved for feeding the cowa 
and ewes at this period, and they should be fed, besides, 
with a little grain in some form, and some potatoes, tur- 
nepe, carrot% or other vegetables. They should be fed 
lightly for a few days after parturition, because in the 
weakened state of the system at this critical time, there 
is danger of bringing on fever and inflammation by over- 
loading the digestive organs. But after the system haa 
become accommodated to the new change in the secre- 
tions, and the milk begins to flow freely, the food of the 
mother may be increased in proportion to the draft made 
on her by the increasing growth and demands of the 
young animal. This should be borne in mind. Thus, 
a cow with two calves to support, or a sheep with two 
lambs, should be supplied wiUi double the quantity of 
food which is necessary to support but one; and if this 
is not done, the constitution of the mother will be veiy 
likely to be injured, or else the young will not have suf- 
ficient food. To enable a sow with ten pigs to keep 
herself in as good condition as if she had but five, she 
must receive food in proportion to the number; and at 
the young grow in aize, her food must also be propor- 
tionally increased till they are able to obtain a part of 
their support firom some other source. 

Care should be taken that cows do not calve while tied 
to the stanchion, or confined in a narrow stall. Serious 
accidents may aris>e from inattention to this. If the birth 
takes place in the night the calf may get covered with 
the filth of the stall, and if the weather is severe, he 
may freeze before morning; or the cow may be thrown 
into a position by which she suffers a permanent iiijuiy. 
Separate apartments, warm and well littered, should be 
provided, in which the cow should be allowed to run 
loose for a few days preceding the birth of the calf, and 
for a day or two afterwards. 

A word in regard to calves. If veal is the object, feed 
the cow well, let the calf suck, and make him fat as 
quick as possible. If milk is of most consequence, and 
the calf is not to be reared, it is best to " knock him in 
the head " as soon as the milk of the cow is fit for use. 
His carcass is worth something for the hogs, and his hide 
may pay for taking off for the tanner. In rearing calves, 
the expediency of any particular mode depends on cir- 
cumstances. In the interior, where cattle are reared 
almost entirely for beef, and where labor is scarce, it it 
hardly worth the while to undertake bringing up calves 
«by band"— it is less trouble to let them run with the 
cow for several months, and this is probably the best 
course in such locations. But where butter and cheese 
are valuable the case is different, and we should prefer 
teaching the calves to drink instead of allowing them to 
suck their dams. With close care and attention, good 
stock may be reared without giving them any new milk 
after they are two or three weeks old. Skimmed milk, 
not sour, with oil-cake gruel, or oat-meal, will make the 
calf grow very well. But the calf must be kept dry and 
warm, the food given warm, and the state of its health, 
till it becomes well accustomed to the diet, constantly 
watched. There are several advantages of rearing calves 
in this way. They become more tame, more readily 
learn to eat every thing, are more tractable, and are more 
easily brought to their duties, either as cows or oxen, and 
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in some locationiy ai we have mentioned, this coarse is 
most economical. 

Oxen and horses, which have worked hard during the 
winter, will be macb benefitted by being allowed a respite 
•daring this month of storm and mud ; and while the (armer 
and his boys are engaged in catting and splitting the year's 
stock of wood, which has been '(of coarse) got up by 
good sledding, he wiU find it mach to his advantage to 
let his oxen quietly chew, the cud " of sweet and bitter 
fancy" in tJie comfortable bam, or sonny bam jrard. 

This interval of rest will enable the animals to recover 
some of their flesh and strength, which have Lieen ex- 
hausted in hauling wood and logs, or in carry ing the farm 
products to market; their old hair becomes loose and falls 
off, the pores of the skin are opened, and the animals, 
reinvlgorated, are fitted to withstand the heat and burden 
t)f the spring's labor. 



CULTIVATION OF ASPAKAOXJ8. 



Of all vegetables, treated as « grMM," the asparagus is 
considered by most, as standing at the head of the list. 
Comparatively few, however, provide themselves pro- 
perly with a supply, or even where they have an abun- 
dance, it is not of the first quality. Perhaps a few hints 
•on its culture, and on the mode of obtaining the finest, 
may be acceptable at this time. 

The ilifference between large and small asparagus, de- 
pends very much on cultivation; a deep rich soil, and 
4fUiUy ^ room beiwten the pianis, producing the largest 
* gro#th. Something also doubtless is to be attributed to 
the variety ; as by a successive selection of seed from the 
thriftiest plants, an ultimate improvement may be ob- 
tained. Hence, in making a bed, seed from those plants 
which are known to be very large, are to be preferred. 
If good plants, one or two years old, can be obtained at 
hand, the bed will of coarse be accelerated one year. 

A common and a good practice in preparing an aspa- 
ragus bed, is to trench the ground two spades deep, and 
then return the earth thus removed, mixed with alternate 
layers of nearly an equal quantity of stable manure, until 
the top of the bed is six inches above the surface of the 
ground. But a great improvement on one part of this 
process is — after each layer of soil is thrown on the pre- 
ceding layer of manure, to iiiiennix it very thoroughly 
with the manure, by means of a coarse iron rake, potatoe 
hook, or other suitable tool. This thorough admixture 
of soil and manure, though scarcely ever practiced, is of 
the greatest importance, as large lamps of pure manure, 
«nd of earth, without being finely divided and interfused, 
form but a poor material for the extension of the fine 
and delicate fibres of the growing plants. 

The bed being ready for the reception of plants from 
the seed bed, which should be removed with the least 
possible injury to the roots, proceed to lay off the trenches 
for the rows. One of the greatest errors with most cul- 
tivators is crowding their plants too closely together; 
they wish, after so much labor in the preparation of a 
fine bed, to obtain the largest possible supply from it, but 
defeat their own purpose by the slender and diminished 
growth resulting from such treatment. The nearest pos- 
sible distance which ought ever to be admitted in an aspa- 
ragus bed, is one foot apart in the row, and eighteen inches 
betvtm the rows. Thus, if the trenched bed is four feet 
wide, only two rows can be admitted, instead of four or 
five as usually practisecL This may be seen by the fol- 
lowing diagram, the dots indicating the plants, which 



are placed, not opposite, but alternating with each other, 
which gi^es the more space between them. If there are 
eighteen inches of space between the rows, then there 
will be fifteen inches from the rows to the edge of the 
bed, which is none too much for the proper e^xtension of 
the roots. ' The trenches for the plants should be made 
.six inches deep, and wide enough to admit, the roots 
spread out hbrizonttdly, which must be done with the 



fingers. The depth should be soch that two or three 
inches of earth may be spread on the crowns of the plants. 
The beds may be made of any length to suit cultivators. 
One a hundred and fifty feet long and four feet wide will 
supply an abundance for a moderate sized fiunily. 

After a bed is transplanted, it should remain uncut for 
two seasons. Cutting sooner will greatly injure its 
subsequent thriftiness. 

If it is remembered that the two chief requisites for 
success, are plenty tf room for the growth of the plants, 
and a deep, fertile eoUj no one need be at alo« in flie cul- 
tivation of this fine vegetable. CSood, constant, aad 
cleanly culture, as every one must know, is uidispensable. 
These requisites are of vastly greater consequence than 
large varieties merely. Indeed, the fact that with good 
cultivation and management, no plants are small, and 
without that none are larger has led many intelligent 
persons to suppose that the differenee between giant and 
small varieties is owing entirely to these cizcumstances, 
and they are not far wrong. 

One advantage which may be derived ih>m planting 
the rows more distant than is usual, besides large growth, is 
the focility of keeping the ground cultivated, a light plow 
drawn by one horse being passed freely between them. 

With such distances, and the facilities afforded for horse 
cultivation, much finer plants may be had from a rich 
deeply plowed soil only, than without them fh>m a 
trenched bed two feet deep> though depth and distance 
combined are the best. 



DOMESTIC ECONOBIT. 



Buckwheat Cakes, after standing to rise all night, 
are much improved by adding, just before baking, sour 
cream and saleratus — say a teacup full for two quarts of 
'.he batter. This treatment improves the flavor, and 
makes them richer and lighter. It was discovered this 
winter by a notable housekeeper in the western part of 
the state, where fine hot buckwheat cakes and keen ap- 
petites, on frosty mornings, often go together. 

Corn Cake. — Two teacups of buttermilk, one of sour 
cream previously sweetened with saleratus, one table- 
spoonful of molasses, and Indian meal to make it nearly 
as stiff as muffins. Bake half an hour. Thoroughly tried 
by the above mentioned housekeeper, and found first rate; 
and also eaten with good gusto by the writer. 

Apple Jellt. — Slice thirteen large apples very thin 
without paring them; then cover them with water; boil 
and strain them, — and to the Juice add a pound and a half 
of loaf sugar, and as much lemon-juice as your taste may 
direct. Clarify it with eggs, and boil it to a jelly. It is 
an exceedingly delicate, palatable, and beautiful dish, 
fit to grace any wedding table, the writer having partaken 
of it on such an occasion, the housekeeper above named 
forming the center of attraction at the time. It is also 
very fine in sickness. 

DouESTic Teast. — The following is copied from the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, and must be cheap and 
easy. Boil one pound of good flour, quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, and a little salt, [how much Is thatT] in 
two gallons of water, for an hour. When milk warm, 
bottle it and cork it closely, and it will be fit for use in 
twenty. four hours. One pound of this yeast will make 
eighteen pounds of bread. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 



From the Tennessee Agriculturist, we leara that tiii> 
institution commenced operations on the first of January, 
with about fifty students, and that as many would probably 
apply in the course of a few months as can be accommo- 
dated. The President, T. Fanning, Esq., states that the 
prospects were favorable to success^ which we are glad 
to hear. A greater number of mechanics are wanted, 
such as blacksmiths, coach makers, harness makers, and 
cabinet workmen; and it is stated that "a young man 
acquainted with any of these trades, and who is willing 
to devote some four or five hours a day to honorable in- 
dustry, may be sure that he can at least phy for his board 
and tuition by his trade, and secure as good an education, 
in as short a time, as if he possessed millions." 
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LANDSCAPE OASDENING. 

A TmUaa on the Th«rr ud PrvOuof Ludiuiw auileniiVi vt^ 
trd to NoKh AmeflH, wUb ■ Tim (a Ihe Impninmsiil of Countij 
lt*MeDet«,WBpriiln| hMmtcd ooOett uidOaiFnl rrincliilii of 
tha AiVdlneHDai locXnlna out Gihik)* lod inKVlni PImoU- 
Uaa, Uit DHUIpUon uid t&IUvuloD oT Kudf Trcca, DxonlltF 

:h of iSfielil W«l«r, Flower Oudeni, ett., vrtth nmukion Run! 
ATchtucDne. Becoul cdiaon,«BlarRd, nrtatd, uid newlj Uliui- 
tnisil. Br A^ J. Daxnlai, AuUuirortleaigni Ibr Cuuaee Rolden- 
CM,rtc. NenYork— WQoy t Pmnun. | 

Tsxippeuviceofatecoad and gTwrfly Improveci edi- 
tion of ttaii ulminiUe vork, muit be hilled irilh plea- 
■ure by erery rriaod of rural ImproTemeaL The eu-ly 
tuccau whicb hu attended Ihe &nt uid only work of 
Americin Origin, deToted entirely to Ihii nibject, while 
it not only provM the ability of ill execution, fuiniihea 
alio the gnli^ing eridemse of the rapiilly increaiing 
iriib uKHif our coantrymen, for (he taileful embelliifa-, 
men! or their country reeldencei. To thii increased at- 
lention to Inittociipe cardaDlag, the work before di hu 
contribDled rery oonnderably, although but three or foilr' 
yeatt h«T* aUlwed since its flnt appearance. 

Beside mucli Tiloable matter added to the preient edi- 
lloo, a large portion of the fint part of it hu been re- 
written, some modiflealions of the principles of the iiit| 
Introdocsd, and more than twenty new views are g^ven, ' 
chiefly of American residences and their utjacenl gronnili, 
executed in the l>eal ■tyli, and all excellent illtiitrstions 
otthe beMitifnl and picturesque in the art. Dercriplioai' 
or many new places are introdoced, and some ralaable' 
practical hints are appended to the t>odr of the volum*. 
A* hot few of our readers possess (his work, we hope wej 
shall <io them an acceptable service, by giving a more- 
ezlewled aeeount ot iti cositenta. I 

The work open* with ■ general noUce of the otgecti ' 
of landswpe gardening; a glance at (he ancient and mo- 1 
dein alylea, wi(h their cbancteristics; an account of the j 
origin of the DOdeni or natural style, its progreii and ' 
HDeral adoption; and a hiatory of the art In the Uniledl 
States, with a reference to many eramplea now exit" 
accompanied by Sereral beaatitUlly eDgraved views, 
general principles of landscape gardening era then laid 
down in a very clear and interestiag manner, and a 
sight is given Into the bsauty, the eadtem variety ol 
pression, and even the eublimity, belonging to the study 



of Ihe modem style. The details of the art next eomv 
in order; anl the treatment o( wood* and plantations, the 
grouping and arrangement of treei, and their peculiar 
ctiancl eristic exprenioni; with a subsequent full trea- 
ilse on the individual ornamental Irecsaitapted to the cli- 
mate ofthe country, and the places to be aiaignedthcia 
in omamental grounds, follow sueeestively in course- 
Anolher aeetioa is devoted to the treatmentof gromdaml ■ 
the formation of walks; another to the fomation or arti- 
Sciil Iskee and the raanagernenl of brooka, cascade* and 
walerfalll; and another to rural archllecture, with the 
featuiet and aHoeiatiDoa or [ha different stylei, illustrated 
by luanj^ views. Tbe work conelodes with a chapter o« 
rural embellishments. An appendix contains many prac- 
tical direclioas, and also a nlnule, and eooscquenlly use- 
rul and inslmctive description, by J. C. Loudon, of a mO' 
■lerate, but very tieantifal suborban residence in (he neigh- 
borhootl of Loisdon, an excellentipecimevof the modem 
style, and which every oae, wishing to become well ac- 
(|uainle>l with it, woujililo well to shidy. From thiigC' 
neral enumentlon of Ihe snivels of the work, our read- 
en may form s faint idea of (be vast fund of value and 
interest it must contain, every departnent beisg treated 
of in a mennereminently interesting to apecaon of any 
lasle. Indeed, we found it very difBcult to tear oonelves 
iway from ils fasciiutions, during the first ezasMnatioD. 
The works 0^ Loudon, which have been extensively 
fith a correspostdlng inflaenee On ihi* 



■ BBMrMAaRBISBoiihor aniany.oathe t^posHabaok oftb* 
rlm^tsOwMarWDLr-TsoHaaiBalser, Esq, Tbe whole MsW 
l> ten or Iwislre miles saoare. Ipciiidliig iha vUlsie or Balhoa Uir -■ — 

shore, and a Isne tknunt dWrkt The booM Terideneeeml 

aannllnH>feeaBene,i)HiaI«n levalhsm benlered by hlctitr va- 
ried suiftee of hU and dale. TM msmtcsi, on* of the Bra tltm, '- 
newljencied UromUie plau oCMr. Diaper, and In IUlBi«tiir—lubi_ 
with uoask! Boor of p« ' ■ "' aaliWM, freecoed 

aparlBiMiii and ndoi i potupa ihe aioa 

spleodldUiltaatldDn. laid onl, Ixu Mth 

much JDdfnunl: and • g. pavellad roadi 

■Bd wallu liave beea Rf r leading over Icrel 

meadowH, and now wlDf Fhe drtfcathm sf- 

nnaeA, ire almcM baitralled In aum ana vanMy, andflvs ibeitnui' 
nr or fueit, u oppoRunliy of eedoi th« neer, and dlKuit tIcws (o die 
belt Hdrsntaia. — p- 37. 



art, though pre-eminent tor thefr plain, ptaelleal, con- 
!(1 slyle, and for Iha good seiae, genera] eoneet 

and adaptednesi of principles, indicate neverlhelesi 
less appreciation of the picturesque than is con(ain- 

(be work before us. The favor with which Lon- 
don regarded (he i^l or geometric style of gardening and 
planting, we consider as nearly his only failure in this 
respect, except which, his writinga poss es s a procticot 
value rarely if ever equalled. But on Ihe other hand, the 
work of Mr. DowNUfo has been eariDently sneeessfal in 
laying down [he principles of KxraBmon, whether of 
single trees and objects, or a* grouped withoat discord in 
a varied and extensive landscape. Ha very properly ex- 
poses tbe absurdity of the geometric style, where "the 
greateit care was taken to avoid any appearance of irre- 
gularity. A tree upon one side of Ihe home, was-oppo- 
sed by another Ht a vis, and a row of trees a( the rfghl 
of the mansion had its alwsy* aeeompanylng tow on the 
left; or ai Pope In his satire ha* more lythmiesUy sx- 






zh alley has hi tmther, 



The old gardener to the Eerl of Selkirk was ver; 
strongly imbued with the old style mania, when, bavfaig 
shal np 1 thief fbr stealing fruit. In one aommer honee, 
was compelled, for tbe sake of symmetry, to confine his 
own son in the sotnmer bouse opposite. Hie extent (o 
which this mauia was carried, in dlstottlng nature Into 
odd conceits, with little or no ezer«Ise of l)«ta fbr her 
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ZflHMNNt,* tk* ruidtnet of Jotl AolMofw.— (Fig. 29.) 



gcDuiiM bewitlai, ii ■trildai-ly exhibited in an cilnct' 
rrom ■ •alireot Pope, wbo, in common withall iniepo- 
cl^ ■brunh with kvenlon from Iba lipht of trcei ilriltcd 
tmnlt uu) Bta into itnig-hl linii, uul Bhearvil down lo py- 
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A quirk'iel bof, i 

AH Iheia eonlrivaneea, anit firiy olhen (imiln, anil dii- 
(imilar, incluiling conenled pipei for (uildenly ilouaiag 
vliilon with cold water, ud including- alio niBnj of tbe 
(latuei, biuti, and Dtber objects too commoa at the pre- 
•cnl time, were »ery conecQj characleriied by Lord Ba- 
con irhere he niid, " u for (he making at knoli> or &g- 
uref of diven colored earrhi, Ihit they may lie under tlie 
nindoiriofthe houie, they be but (oyi; you may leeai 
good light! many limes in tarts. I, for my part, do not 
like images cut oiU in juniperand olher garden stuff; they 
are for children." How much more worthy of the al- 
teution of an enlightened mind, is the simple imitation 
of the beautiful and pictnresque, by a handiome and oa- 
Cuisl amngement of mi^ettic trees, adapted to the cha- 
racter of the grounds. 

In urging tbe application of the principles of correct 
lisle, even for Tery amatl placei, (he author ba> the fal- 
lowing eicelleni remarks: 

« But if Landscape Gardening, in Its proper sense. Can. 
not be applied to the embellishment of the smallest cot- 
tage residences in (he counliy, its principles may be stu- 
died with Bilrantage, even by him who has only three 
trees to plant for ornament; and we hope no one will 
think his grounds too smalt to feel willing to add some- 
tfalDg to the general amount of beauLy in the country. If 
tbe pOHcBWir of the cottage acre, would embellish in ac- 
cordance with propriety, be must not, ai we have some- 
limes seen, render tbe whole ridiculous by aiming itam- 
bilioof and costly embelliihmenlS) but he will rafher 
leek lo delight US by the good taste evinced in the ta«{«- 
fat rimpfjcity of tbe whole arnngement. And if the pro- 
prietors at our country villas, in their improvements, are 
more likely lo run into any one error than anotberiVce 



t will be that of loo gnat k dsaire for display—too 
many >aiei, temples ind seals — uul loo lillle parity and 
' mpiicity of general elTect." 
Again, in speaking of ttie eottagi omit, and of laying 
It and embellishing limiled grounds, he says: 
■■ In making these anangemenla, even in the small area 
of a fourth of an acre, we sboold study the aame princi- 
ples, and enileiTor lo produce tbe same harmony of ef- 
fects, as if we were improving a piaosioa residence of 
the first class. The extent of the operations, and the 
lumi lavished, are not by any means necesnrily connecl- 
td with successful and pleasing resBlts. The man of 
correct lute, will, by the aid of *ei7 limited means, and 
tpon a small surface, be able to alR>rd the mind more 
rue pleasure, thin the improTer who lavishes thousands 
without il, crealing no other emotion than surprise or 
lity Bl the oeetesi expenditure incurred." It is in scccr- 
lance with these principle! that the author very property 
ilscei this molto <ip<m hii lille-pagei 

Nor spoil bcr stoptii chiima b; Hln prwmc* ; 
Welsh well ilie Bbjaci, be wuli aiaSaa bold, 
PntDie gfggnlus, n^prDflise oCfiM." 
The wide extent of many of the ^glish part* — thc^h 
iflbrding lome of the finesl ipecimeiis of the modern 
yie of landscape gardening, — where sometimes abroad 
id magniScenl lauilscape is embraced within tbe limits 
r a single park — we hope never to see imitated in this 
Gonorry, especially if at the same coil of human liajqiiness. 
For we cannot regard these, even in all their glory, wiOt 
Iheir wide-spread undulating lawni, their m^Jestio trees, 
marked with the age of centuries, and embelllitaed with 
all the beauty of nature, and all the poetry of amociatioo 
— wilhoDl secret pain and avervon, from the recollection 
□f Ibe thousands of poor laborers, tasked lo Iheir utmost 
strength to support their starving and niAring families, 
while a large sliare of their toils go to the support of these 
costly establishments. While, on the other band, it is a 
lource of much graliOcallon that such drawback! do not 
ixiil in our own region of the country, we hope the qii- 
It of republican ilmplieiiy will always so prevail, that 
vhile it teaches us to cultivate a lasle fbr natural and rn- 
al beiuly, we may always shun extravagant profusion 
ind osteaialiouB display-, and uie without abniing the 
Tcationi of the source, '■ who made all nature beauty (o 
the eye, and music lo the ear." It is with great Justice 
that the author remarks, 

■■ The owner of a tmall collage resldeiKe, may have 
almost every kind of beauty and eqfoymenl in his 
grounds, that tbe largest eslite will alKird, so far as re- 
gards the interest of treet and planls, laateFut amnge- 
ment, recreation and occupallon. Indeed, wa have Ut- 
«■ doubt that he, who directs personally, the curve of 
every walk, selecu and plants every shrub aW tree, »u$ 
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walcba with wliciliule eraty arulenee of beuil; 
progTBMi niccaedi In exlncting from hii luMftil ground* 
of balf * iloien tcttt, ■ mote intenie iJtgrM of plear ~~ 
than OB* who la oMj abla (O direct vul enjoy, in ■ 
enl wiue, Ihc unngemeut of B vul ei(ale.» 

The followinf ezlnnt cODlaini mnch inlitU«, uii) 
T*}! T&laabla hinU to tha penon of Uile : 



VUw^a CowKry BMtiltM* u /^tgwirfiy M 



bowsTer, b* eqloyed In Ian oi twenty tern, fbrtaulel; 
littuOed, uid wall tralad; unI Lindieapa Gardening in 
America, eombined tad working in harmooja* itii wilk 
jur Due Kener;, it alretdf beginning to give ui reoills 
K&rcelr leu bauilifui Hun Ifaow produced by id finaal af- 
fecla abroad. Tha lovely viila raiideucei of oar noble 
riv^r and lalie margtaij vhen well trealed — avan in a (aw . 
■erei of taitefnl foie-gioimil, — leem ao entirely to aiqiro- 
In the OH of large landed eHatea, Iti capabilUiei priate [ha whole uljaeeai landacape, and to mingle lo 

may be diaplayad to their full extant, ufrom fi^y tolive I aweelly in their oatlina* with the woodland ralleya and 

hundred acrea may ba deroteil to a park or pleaaure! shorea around them, thaf tha effitclsare often (luly en- 

grounda. Hoil of ita beauty, and all iti eharma, may, ' chanting." 
But these Inataocea are Ifae tplendid few 

—with regard lo mora frequent catea, our 

«In many part* of the Union, where 
new reaideaceaare being formed, or wherr 
old one* are to be Improved, the ground* 
will often be found, partially, or to a cou- 
iidarabl* extent, clothed with bella ot 
masiaa of wood, either previonaly planted, 
or preserved from the woodman'* axe. 
How eaaily we may turn the*a lo advan- 
tage in the natural ityl* of landscape gar- 
dening; and by Ju<llcious trimming when 
too thick, or addltiona when h>o much 
teattered, elicit often the happjeit affect* 
In a magical manner I In the accompany- 
ing aketeh, (flg. 25,] the reader will re- 
cognixe a portrait of a hmidred familiar 
examplee, exiating with us, of tha places 
of persona of consideiafala mean* and in- 
talKgence, where tha bouse Ii not 1e*> mea- 
gre than flie itiff approach leading to it, 
bordered witb a forraat belt of treea. The 1 
snoceeding sketch, (flg. 26,) exhibit* this j 
place a* ImproTed agreeably to tha princi- j 
pies of Landioape Gardening, not only in 
(he plantation*, bnt In the houae— which 
appear* Isatelully allerad from a plain, un- 
maaning paralMognm, to a aimple, old 
English ootta[e-~and In the more grace- " 

(01 approach. EOeotsIlke these, are within the reach of 
very moderate neana, and are peculiarly worth attention 
in this oDonlry, where *o much hi* been partially, and 
often badly aieeuted." 

The following clear, judicion*, and intereating remarlr* 
on the arrangement and grouping of treei, eannol fall to 
be naefui to every penon planting his own grounds: 

"The only rule* which we can suggest lo govern the 
planter are these: First, if a certain leading exprenlon 
ia ilealrad in s group of tree*, together with at great a va- 
rietr a* pouible, such specie* muil be chosen a* harmo- 
niia with eachnlhwin certain leadjngpoinli. And, se- 
condly, in oceaiionally Intarmbgling tree* of oppoeile 






Its *am* Jtetiibisc* tatproMit— (Fig. 26 
eharaclert, diseordanee may be prevenleil, a 
on) expression promoted, by interposing o 
an intennediate character. 

■■ In the first case, mppose it Is deaired lo form a groop 
of tree*, In which gracefuIneM must be Ihe leailing ex- 
pression. The willow alone would have the eSecl) but 
in groups, willow* alone produce sameness; in order, 
therefore, to give variety, we must Choose other trees 
vhlth, while Ibey differ from the willow in some par- 
ticulars, agree in olheia. The elm haa much larger and 
darker foliage, while it liaa alao a drooping spray; tb* 
weeping birch differs in its leaves, bnl agree* in the pen- 
sile flow of Its branches ; (h« eommon birch baa few pan- 
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dflot boughiy but resemble! In Uie 
aity li|^htne« of its leaves; and the 
thi^e-thorned aeaeia, thooffh ^ 
branches are horizontal, ss delicate 
foliage of nearly the same hoe and 
floating lightness as the willow. 
Here we have a groap of flvetreesy 
which is, in the whole^ full oC 
l^racefalness and variety, while there 
Is nothing in the composition inhar- 
monious to the practiced eye. 

" To illustrate the second case, let us suppose a long 
sweeping outline of maples, birches, and other light, 
mellow-colored trees, which the improver wishes to va- 
ry, and break into groups, by spiry topped, evergreen 
trees. It is evident, that if these trees were planted in 
auch a manner as to peer abruptly out of the light color- 
ed foliage of the former trees, in dark, or almost black 
masses of tapering verdure, the elfeet would be by no 
means so satisfactory and pleasing, as if there were a par- 
tial transition from the mellow, pale green of the ma- 
ples, etc, to the darker hues of the oak, ash, or beech, 
and finally Uie sombre tint of the evergreens. Thus much 
for the coloring; and if, in addition to this, oblong head- 
ed trees, or pyramidal trees, were also placed near and 
partly intermingled with the spiry-topped ones, the uni- 
ty of the whole composition would be still more com- 
plete.* 

^Contrasts, again, are often admissible in woody sce- 
nery, and we would not wish to lose many of our most 
superb trees, because they could not be introduced In par- 
ticular portions of landscape. Contrasts in trees may be 
so violent as to be displeasing; as in the example of the 
groups of the three trees, the willow, poplar and oak : 
or, they may be such as to produce spirited and pleasing 
effecu. This must be effected by planting the different 
divisions of trees, first, in small leading groups,9and theq 
by effecting a union between the groups of 'different cha- 
racter, by intermingling those of the nearest similarity 
into and near the groups: in this way, by easy transi- 
tions from the drooping to the round-headed, and from 
these to the tapering trees, the whole of the foliage and 
forms, harmonize well." 

It has often been remarked that while the natural style 
of landscape gardening is well adapted to old countries, 
thickly settled districts, and the vicinity of cities, the ge- 
ometric style is better suited to new countries already 
abounding with natural scenery. The author of the work 
before us very properly exposes the error of this opin- 
ion. If the geometric style is a distortion of nature, then 
it must offend a correct taste wherever it is to be found, 
whether in the city square, or in the wilds of the west. 
All that is necessary, in employing the natural method in 
wild regions, is to adopt a more graeeftil finish on every 
part of the grounds, by closely shorn lawns, highly fin- 
ished gravel-walks, and by planting the more rare exo- 
tic trees instead of those of native growth — to have tUe 
place « kept in high and polished order, instead of the 
tangled wildness of general nature." Art and wealth are 
more strikingly and visibly shown to the hasty observer 
by the geometric style; but the perfution of art consists 
not in this external show ; but merely in the pleasing and 
admirable effect, while the art that produced it is pon- 
dtaled from the eye of the spectator. The most beauti- 
ful painting is that which most nearly resembles the fi- 
nest objects of nature, and where the stroke of the pen- 
cil Is concealed ; and not openly viaible, as In the daub- 
ings of the sign |iain(er. 

A not unfrequeni error, with those who are little ac- 
quainted with the art, is to suppose that the modem style 
consists merely in irrtfsvUirUy* But, irregularity without 




* We are persaadcd that very few perpoos are aware of the beauty, 
▼aried and em lien, (hot may \m produced by anran^ng treed with re- 
gard to their coloring. It n-quires the eye and geniixs <}f a Claude, or 
a pcKisain. to deTelope all these hidden beautieaof hamionlmn combi- 
nation. Gilpin rightly eayn, in vpealcins of the dark Scorch fir, » with 
regard to color in general, I thinic I apeak the lai^age of painting, 
when I assert that the picturesqae eye malies little diatinction in thia 
mktter. Itha< no nftachment t» one color in preference to another, 
tNtt coosiderB the b<»ury of alt coloring as reaalting, not ftv m the co- 
lors themaelres, butabnon emtrply from their harmooy with other co- 
lon in their nelffhborhood. Ho that as the Scotch fir tree is combined 
«r ■Ta tinnedi it forma a beautiful umbrage ora murky spot" 



Esample in groaping— Rg. 27. 

arrangement, is not taste — confusion is not the beautiful 
in nature. The scenery which the art produces may ap- 
pear the accidental arrangement of appropriate parts; but 
it is as really the result of study, as the roughly dashed 
execution of a skillful painter, where every touch, rude 
and accidental as it may seem at first glance, is founti, on 
a view of the whole together, to combine in producing 
the most pleasing assemblage of the different portions. 
The rules laid down by the author, for the successful ar- 
rangement of the various parts of an artificial landscape, 
are given with great clearness and vigor, and are well 
worthy of attentive study. Few, at first view, would be 
likely to form evoi a remote conception of the various 
points to take into consideration in laying out a single 
acrf of ground, so as to produce the best effect, combi- 
ned with " unity f harmony and parMy,*' These are even 
necessary, where the planlimg ofwUur$ already exists, to 
<< the nice perception," in the words of the author, " of 
the natural expression, as well as the capabilities of a re- 
sidence," and in which '* lies the secret of the superior 
results produced by the improver, who, to use the words 
of Horace Walpole, *' is proud of no other art than that 
of softening nature's harshness, and copying her graeelhl 
touch.'* 

Our limits preclude much' further extension of this no- 
tice. But we cannot pass by the interesting section on 
Rural Architecture without a few words of passing com- 
mendation. It may not be known to all our readers, and 
we will therefore state here, what is well known by ma- 
ny to be the fact, that the publication of this section of 
this book of Mr. Downing*s, has done and it doing more 
to impart correct notions of the different styles of domes- 
tic architecture among our country gentlemen than all 
other works or articles on the subject, that have ever 
been read on this side of the Atlantic. Before itn appear- 
ance, (and that of Mr. Downing's succeeding volume oa 
'< Cottage Residences,^') there was generally prevalent 
only a vague and distorted notion of the Grecian and Go- 
thic styles— the former was exhibited In the horrible 
form of a heavy woo<1en portico, stuck, without proprie- 
ty or meaning, against a simple clapboarded house. The 
author of the work before us, boldly attacked the falsely 
called Grecian, and pointed out its entire unfitness for do- 
mestic purposes, while he has showed the superior beau- 
ty of more simple modes of building. Any one who it 
conversant with the great change of taste which has ta- 
ken place in the last few years^ and is every day more 
fully evinced, will not be at a loss, on referring to Mr. 
Downing's remarks on this subject, to trace the revolu- 
tion of feeling in these matters to its proper cause. . 

To give our readers some &{nt idea of the illustrations 
of the work, and of this section in particular, we intro- 
duce here the view of the princely mansion of Wm. P. 
Yak Rensselaer, opposite Albany, an extensive and 
pleasing example in the Grecian style, (Fig. 28.) Next 
an example in the Italian style — the seat of the Hon. 
Theodore Lt.man, near Boston, (Fig. 30.) (This is ne- 
cessarily so reduced as to lose much of the beautiful ef- 
fect of the irregular front.) For an example of the Go- 
thic, we borrow a view of the fine villa of Joel Rath- 
bone, near Albany, (Fig. 29.) And in a simpler and 
more cottage like Gothic — what may be called the Eng- 
lish cottage style, (Fig. 31) —the view of the pretty Gar- 
dener's Lodge at Blithe wood, Dutchess county, the seat 
of Robert Donaldson. 

It will be understood that in the extracts we have git- 
en, we do not by any means intend to furnish directions 
which can be followed in laying out grounds. They are 
entirely too meagre for this purpose, and are only a 
glimpse of the work^ which after all is buta fiunt glimpse 
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qf (h< vut rund of Infomntion tad Interett codttined in 
(ha SOO pagei, emtnllbtaod wilh mora Ihan ■ bnndredtp- 
proprial* anil boaulihil illiutnlioDi. 

ir it vers poalbtc in iny mpeet to ImprOTc the worlt, 
II would pcrbapi b« la ■ mora Un« uiil visoroiu Mfie, 
aad occaiionally in m lol Itndied and poiiilied moile o1 
Kpreation. AJul lo raailan like in, educated betTceo 
th« plow-hamllai, II wouM be plnauil to hire the rari- 
Oua exlncla in Francb, Spaniih, Latin and Italian, rcn- 
(leiwl into KicliibitheonljUnguageirbich, having (mee 
leaned, we have not boouna aomewhal ruat^ in. But 
thns datracl DOlhing bum the merita of the worlc ai an 
excellent ti'eallae oo Landacape Oanlening, whicb, nnlike 
roanj worki oo limilar nt^Jecli, li atrletl; Amerioan In 
it* eharacler aod adaptation) and Tot k>'>">1 utility il 
itanda witfaoni a riral, and probabljr will Miatiiine to da 
ao for man; yean to coma.* 



STATISTICe OF GOOD AHD BAD FARMING. 

We know of no beUer wj at ifaowing accoralely, (be 
importance of the dimniiM of agtieultonil knowledge, 
Ihan bjr a eompariion of the aggregala product! of Ihe 
land ai Ihef acMally ezial, with what (hey might probably 
lie with improved cultlTalion. Tbe following numben 
exhlbilthewbolealDOantofeaebcnipintheUniteilSUIe*, 
■ceonling to the acrleullural cenaui a few yean linc 
which wa> b/ nany aoppoied to be too low, from vai 
out omlaaioni at the lima il waa taken, and certainly li 
than at preienl, from tbe mcreaie of imptoTgil land and 
popalation : 
Wbal, 91 million ha. I Bockwh^t, T million 

Data,.. 130 " I Cora, 33T " 

Barley, B " PolatOM, . ■ 113 " 

Rye,... 19 " | Hay, 12 « ti 

The average prodnct per acre woold luve been very 
intereitiog, coold it have been derived accnntely from 
tielt) it ia (Uppoaed to be nol far from the following, ta- 
king the whole country and all aeMona togelheri 
^Vheat, ... I2bnihela. I Biwkwbeal, . . . 15 baihela 

Oals, 2B « Cora, 80 " 

Barley,.... 20 '< Potatoaa, 100 " 

Rye, ao " I Hay, 1 too. 

With onr beat Gmnen, or with many which might be 
named, llw whole of thew cropa lakea together, woolif 
average about double theaeralea; aome woatd more tbu 
Iw tripled, a> for example, cora, initancea being frequeni 
where the general crop for the farm together, and fo[ 
auecenire aeaaoua, haa exceeded eighty, and In lomi 

aulta have been obtained by an improved courte Ihrough- 

' W> WDold mpecIfuHT siigeil In Itie nea nliUor, whch mual tx 
IKiedal DO nrniiKe period, Ihe InliHlualin of Uw macAlUiwIt u ■ 
•eiTikhud tiudaome ihadetrH, ■DddioDrihe Giili<ni.t^uon; 
of pecnllar cliuacler aDd beauty. AJid, ihe quuUI; af wUer nuded 

(Iren eiiaiu. The DMe liem the N. T. Med. Repoa. u■pea^lD(Cln' 
Colu^r, N. T." la'apiAenaC TbuetaBoauehplaceaaytff'Ai^ 
tbecoiiitT, Hm lane bulmi'Vood alluded M>, anw at Mouinniiu In 
Rw tDwwMpor Hniia In (hat Cmnljr. Wt da oM menUon Uimf 
■Unci B eihlHI emn, fcr we kaoii of aeareely an; wort or equal 
alu. and nnbiadngao BWicb Tarlaty of matter, HI fiea (tma mlalalua. 



out. Including lyatamatie rotation, the beat naaoa|;emeait 
of mannraa, the nae of good implamenia, thorou^ ondar- 
draining, the aeleztion of eood anlmah, of the bM Tiri- 
etiea of grain, and geneisl good managcnmU (hnogluMiL 
The apread of agricoiniral knowledge through puiodi- 
oali, and in other way*, hai mainly eontribnlod (o thi* 
azcellaut.reanil. 

Hi* total number of buihela of the above mentioned 
cropa, raiaed la the United Blatei, according to the ecn- 
aua, ii 764 milliona. If theee would average each one 
third of a dollar in value, the total prodnot of iheae crop* 
wonld be 253 million dollara. There ia no donbl, there- 
fbre, that if the beat farming prevailed thai thia enor- 
mooa amount would be doubled ; and therefore thai no 
leai than 250 milliona of dollan are loat to the country, 
from the want of a more thorough dlSiiaian of agricultu- 
ral knowledge and a correiponding practice. It will be 
obeerved that tbe preceding *um acaioely indndea one- 
half of the whole proceadi of farm labor, aa cotton, aa- 
gar, tobacco, and the produeta of domealic animali, are 
not included, all of wbich would be inereaaed in a cor- 
reiponding ratio. 

II baa been aalimated, thai all Ihe m<Miey paid out by 
our State government in the ehape of agricultnrml boun- 
tiei, haa Iweu much more than returned to the Stale tree- 
lury in canal tolla on the reaolling inereaaed prodoctioaa. 
It would be an inlerealing fact, could it be known, how 
much the treaaary hai been enriched by tbe apread of ag- 
ricultural pnbticaliona through Ihe Btale wilhbi Ihe laX 
ten yean — reckoolng by hundred* of thouaanda would 
doubtleia be exceedingly moderate. 



CHEESE MANUFACTURE IN HERKIMER CO. 

The Addren of Col. A. Petbie, before Ihe Herkimer 
(jOODty Ag. Society, ia a aound, common aenae article, 
evincingthe goodjudgmeni and practical obaervaiion of - 
ila author* We give an extract in relation to themanu- 
taetura of cheese, wliicta from the faoli it containa, ia ea- 
pocially worthy of preaervaOon ! 

"Some farmer! make leia than 300 pounda of cheeae 
per cow in a aeaaou, while othcn exceed 600. Perhapa 
aonie of thia difference may be accounted tor by the ine- 
qoality of adnatagea; but I am aaaoreil by gentlemoi in 
whoae akill in the art we have the highnl conSdenee, 
that there ia a great diCfereoce in Ihe prodnct per cow, 
when all advantagea are equal. One caae I will men- 
tion : A gentleman who haa for year* mada more than 
600 poimda per cow in a aeaaon, Itoma dairy of 25 eowi, 
let out hia dairy to a tenant, whoae reputation ai a com- 
mon oheeae-maker, waa of the faigheit order. He ob- 
lerred, that the teaont'a ehaeaea were imaller andligbtar 
than they ahonid be, and auipecting the eauae, watched 
hi* mode of making them, and found it to be like that of 
nearly all the cheeae makei* in the eoontiy, by gnaea. 
The milk waa tempered, and aet, and Ihe curd acalded 
without a thermomelor, and leaa care waa taken in other 
parli of the proceaa than he waa aceuatomed to. He at- 
tempted to leach the tenant, who wai rather pr^tlieed 
lai " book brming" — reminded bim of hi* repotalion- 
andlortl, however, made a few cheeaei himaelf, ami 
!nanl looked on. Theie ware fcmnd to l>e larger 
leacier than the cheeaea made by the tenant. Hie 
lenanj then adopted tbe Improved mode, and he coOld 
: Bi large ■ cheeae ai hia friend. Both genllaaeM 
agree, tlial the improied node inereaaed Uiea&ioonl 
10 per cent. Now the tenant waa evidently nor* 
an ordinary cheeae maker, for Aa would have made 
Ave hundred paundi per cow during the aeaaon, but 
bj Ihe improved mode he made over aix hundred." 
Col. P. remirka that the average rale of ebeeaa per 
iw in Herkimer county ia lappoaad to be leaa than 350 
luniia per cow, and (hat aa it ii nearly all made by 
lui, il ia fair to tnppoae that a careful, aclentific mode 
of making would increaie the amount al leaatlOpercenti 
which would amount to over fMy-MMs tkoumd doUara 
annually (or that county. 

FiNEPonx — Mr. Daniel Brigga, of Hyde Park, Dotch- 
la county, fattened aix ahoata, which at eigbt Donlha 
id were killed and weighed 275 ponnda eeoh. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



The reg^nlAT monthly meeting^ of the Exeeuti^e Com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for February, was 
held at the Society's Room in the old State Hall on the 
13th. The President, B. P. JoHirsoir, Esq. of Oneida in 
the chair. Present — Messrs. Pbkntice, Hillhouse, 
M'Inttbb and Tuceeb of Albany — ^Mr. Bsekman of 
Colombia— Messrs. Walsh and Vail of Rensselaer^-Mr. 
Ekos of BCadison, and Mr. Lex of Erie. 

Reports or Committees. 

Mr. JoHNSOV, from the committee to whom was refer, 
red the applications for the prize for the best managed 
Cheese Bairy^ reported that they had awarded the Gold 
Medal to Alonzo L. Fish of CedarriUe, Herkimer Co., 
and three toIs. Transactions to Abraham Hall of Hol- 
land Patent, Oneida county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported that the committee had 
awarded the prize of $25, for the best Experiment in tKe 
Culture of Indian Com, to George Geddes of CamiUus, 
thiondaga county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported tha^ the committee on that 
subject, had awarded the prize of $20, for the best Essay 
on F^m Management, to John J. Thomas of Macedon, 
Wayne county. 

Mr. Beekman, trom the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the Essays on the importance of scientific know- 
ledge in prosecuting successfully the ordinary pursuits of 
agriculture, reported that the committee had examined 
the three Essays submitted to them, neither of which, in 
their opinion were written with sufficient care to entitle 
it to the premium; and they recommend that the same 
prize be offered another year. 

Mr. Lee, from the commiitee to whom the applica« 
tions for the prize for the best Text Book on Agriculture 
for the use of Schools was referred, reported that two 
books were submitted to them, neither of which were 
sufficiently adapted for the purpose to entitle it to the 
prize, and concluded by recommending that the same pre- 
mium be ajpiin offered. 

Mr. M'Inttre, from the committee on Essays on Ro- 
tation of Crops, reported that they had awarded the prize, 
$20, to the writer of the Essay marked A., the author's 
name being unknown to them. (It was written by John 
J. Thomas, Macedon.] 

Mr. R. L. Pell, from the committee on Essays on the 
Culture of the Apple, sent in a written report, awarding 
the prize, ($20.) to the Essay sent in with the report. 
[This Essay was written by John J. Thomas.] 

Mr. Prentice, from' the committee on Essays on the 
prevalent disease in potatoesy reported that they had come 
to the conclusion that neither of the Essajrs were such as 
would warrant them in awarding the premium. 

Mr. Lee, from the committee on Essays on Manures, 
reported against awarding the premium to the Essay 
submitted to them. He also reported that the committee 
hail awarded a Silver Medal to R. L. Pell of Pelham, 
Ulster County, for his report of Experiments to show the 
comparative value of different kinds of food for cattle. 

Mr. Walsh, from the dommittee on Easays on the 
Culture of Silk, stated that but one Essay had been sub- 
mitted to them, and that evidently not intended for the 
premium, as it did not contain the matters required in the 
prize Essay. The Essay was referred to the committee 
of publication. 

The committee on Wheat, at the annual Meeting re- 
commended that a premium of $15 be awarded to Mr. E. 
J. Atres of Tompkins, provided he fhmished certain far- 
ther particulars, which, Mr. Ayres having fUmished, a 
premium of $15 was voted him, on his wheat crop, 
amounting to 114 bushels and 58^ lbs. on two acres. 

Mr. Beekman presented the Annual Report of the 
American Institute, which was referred to the committee 
of publication. 

Messrs. Walsh, Lenox and Prentice, were appoint- 
ed a committee on the Library. 

The discussion and arrangement of the List of Premi- 
ums occupied most of the afternoon, and not being cofn- 
pleted, the Board adjourned to meet again on the 15th. 

Feb. 15th.^The President in the chair. Present— I 



Messrs. y«il« HiUhousey M'lntyre, Lee, Enoe, and 
Tucker. 

The premium List was taken up, and after a few tri- 
fling additions, was ordered to be published. 

The Board then .proceeded to the appointment of 
County Corresponding Committees in each County. (We 
are obliged to defer the publication of this list of com- 
mittees till our next) 

A resolution was adoptett, directing the Corresponding 
Secretary to open a cpirespondence with the County 
Committees, Superintendents of Common Schools, and 
others, for the purpose of furthering the objects of the 
Society, and eqieciaUy the introduction of the study of 
the principles of Agriculture into our Schools and Aca- 
demies. 

Messrs. Tucker, Beekman and Lee, were appointed 
a committee of publication. 

After the transaction of a variety of other business, the 
Executive Committee acyoumed to meet again on the 
Second Thursday of Biarch. 

A room has been fitted up, in the old Stale Hall, ex- 
clusively for the use of the State Society, where the meet- 
ings will hereafter be held. Entrance oa Lodge, eoner 
of State-street. 

Payment or Premiums. 

All money premiums awarded by the Society, may be 
obtained on application to Thomas Hillhovse, Treasu- 
rer, or to Luther Tucker, Rec. SecreUuy, Albany. 
9^ All premiums not demanded within four morUh$ af- 
ter the award, will be considered as donations to the So- 
ciety. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

H. Ambler, Bethel, Conn., will find some good sug- 
gestions on improving worn-out lands, perhaps applica- 
cable to his location, in our Feb. No. page 69. 

A. W — Subsoil Plows can* be bad of Pmyn, Wilson fc 
Vosburgh of this city— price, from $8. to $16. 

M. B — Black Sea Wheat not to be had In this city to 
our knowledge. 

Lucerne — D. E., Allegan, Michigan. The price of 
lucerne is 37 cents by the single pound. If sown broad- 
cast, fifteen pounds are required for an acre. It can be 
sent to Detroit per express. 

Salt for Butter. — We cannot particularly answer 
the inquiry of Mr. Barton, in regard to the means of 
ascertaining good from poor salt. The best salt for bat- 
ter, we believe to be that which is usually sold under the 
name of roth salt. It it sometimes ground for dairy 
purposes. It may also be rendered fine by putting it in 
a kettle or boiler, with water enough to cover it, ami 
heating it till the lumps are broken down, stirring it 
while the process of heating is going on. When it has 
become fine it may be dipped out and drained, and it is 
in a suitable state to use. Any impurities that rise to the 
top of the water while the salt is melthig, should be 
skimmed off. The Liverpool blown^ or bag salt, often 
containf impurities, and does not answer well for butter. 
The table salt, so called, made at SaUna, in fhis state, it 
is said by those who have used it, answers very well. 
Mr. B. wUl find at page 318, of our last volume, ample 
directions for purifying salt for butter. 

Clover Seed — ^'A Subscriber," at Martindale, 
N. C, is informed that we know of no way of cleaning 
clover seed, or separating it from the head or chaff but 
by a hulling machine. It may be, and often is, sown in 
the e^^; but no rule can be given as to the quantity per 
acre, as everything depends on the quantity of seed there 
is in proportion to the whole bulk. 

Soiling.— Our Maryland correspondent, W. Orcum, 
(if we read the name right,) will find the exact informa. 
tion he asks for on this subject, at p. 22, of our number 
for Jan. last, where he iriU tee that Mr. Newhall keeps 
25 milch cows on the soiling syitem. He is also refer- 
red to pages 106, 182 and 250, of our last volume, and to 
page 48, vol. 10, where he wiU find a detail of the prac- 
tice of Jas. Oowen, Emi* 

Fruit-trees — ^Mr. Orcum asks the best time for 
transplanting trees. The fiai> immediately alter the 
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lMT«f have IkUen, it pr«feiT«d bf many, uid on dry 
ground, perhaps it is better than spring planting. If, 
howcrer, you wint trees, and did not get them last fall, 
attend to it in the spring. The rooU of trees should not 
he allowed to get bound by a tough grass sward. If the 
orchard is not plowed, the trees may be dug round and 
manured, with compost, muck, &c. On the Ohio river, 
where large quantities of apples are raised for the New- 
Orleans market, it is found best to gather them before 
they get too ripe, and they are picked while the leaves 
are fully green. 

PRUNING HARDY GRAPES. 



There are many of our readers, who cultivate fine va- 
rieties of hardy grapes, such as the Catawba, Bland, Isa- 
bella, Black Cluster and others, who obtain very inferior 
ftuit from a want of proper pruning and culture. Let 
this work not be passed over another season. They may 
be pruned any time during winter, till within a short time 
before the commencement of the flowing of the sap. If 
put off too long, the bleeding, or effusion of sap from the 
wounds, will seriously injure them. A week or two is 
in general sufBcient for the freshly cut faces to become 
dry enough to close the sap pores. Sometimes during a 
long cold season of freezing weather in spring, moderate 
pruning may be given with safety, which in milder wea- 
ther would be highly improper. 

It is hardly necessary to give any special directions for 
pruning hardy grape vines. Those who know how to 
turn out the thick, crooked, and superabundant branches 
of fruit trees, to produce thrifty growth of the remainder, 
and let in the air and sun, can hardly fail in applying the 
sanfe rules to hardy grapes. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



the whole of the contents with the attention which w 
intend to devote to them, but are nevertheless able to nj 
that several of the articles are of a highly valnable charac- 
ter, and ably written. Candor, however, obliges us to slaie 
that on some points which are introduced into the work, 
we are compelled to differ in opinion £h>m the respected 
editors. We allude particularly to the discouragement 
of « root culture," and the expression of <* regret," \jj 
the editors, that this branch of husbandry has been so 
much encouraged by our << agricultural writers." We 
mention this in no captious spirit, or desire to find fault, 
but simply because ^e deem the subject an important 
one to the interest of the farmer. We have not now 
room to discuss the matter, but may recur to it again. 

Thelleview, we are glad to hear, is well patronized, 
another evidence that a spirit of agricultural inquiry It 
deeply awakened; and we trust that this journal will be 
an important aid in dispensing the light which is so ear- 
nestly sought after. Published m this city, by the editors^ 
at $3 a year. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



Catbchism of AoaxcuLYuEAi. Chemistbt ah d Geo- 
logy — by James F. W. Johnston, of Edinburgh, author 
of *' Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology," 
he. with an Introduction by John Pitkin NoaTON, of 
Fbrmington, Connecticut From the eighth English 
edition, with notes and additions by the suthor, prepared 
expressly for this edition. 

In this little work, we think Professor Johnston has 
decided in the affirmative, the question whether the study 
of chemistry and geology, as applicable to agriculture, 
can be properly introduced into elementary schools. 
The subjects are arranged in a connection so natural, and 
treated in a style so plain and simple, that any child who 
is capable of reading and understanding the English lan- 
guage, may readily acquire a knowledge of the contents 
of the book. We believe the introduction of this work 
into the schools of this country, is destined to eflRtct an 
incalculable good. From its pages we believe the 
youth will receive an insight into the arcana of nature, 
which cannot fail to stimulate him to investigations from 
which the happiest results will flow. Habits of thought 
and reflection will be induced, by which the business of 
agriculture will be more thoroughly understood^ and not 
only practiced with greater pecuniary advantage, but the 
mind of the farmer will become expandetl, and his labors 
at once lightened and rendered pleasant, by the aid of 
philosophy. 

In saying that this book is adapted to children and 
youth, we would not be understood as intimating that 
people of mature age would not be largely benefitted by 
it. On the contrary, we think it should be in the hands 
of every &rmer. Many would find here an explanation 
of important scientific terms with which they may not 
be familiar, while aU will find it a very convenient ma- 
nual of reference. 

We shall recur to this snl^ect next month, and fiimish 
more extended notice of the work. Published by Eeas- 
TV8 H. Pease, Albany. Price 18} cents. 



AmEEICAN QUAETERLr JoUXNAL OP AGRICXTLTUXE 

AMD Science— cond-icted by Dr. £. Emuons and Dr. 
A. J. Prime. The first number of this work has been 
issued. It is a neatly printed octavo of 184 pages, con- 
iiiting mostly of original articles. We have not read 



We respectfully invite the attention of county and town 
superintendents, to the subject of the introduction of aa 
agricultural book into our school libraries. The Culti- 
vator for the year 1844, contains much matter which we 
trust will prove of great value to most of the readers of 
the school libraries of the slate, a class of persons pro- 
bably more than three-quarters of whom are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. We are most decidedly of the 
opinion that a larger share of reading, directly relating 
to the occupation which employs nearly all the time of 
so large a portion of our citizens, would be in the higheet 
degree appropriate and beneficial. 

Among the contributors to the vol. we speak of, there are 
more than f Arcs hundred eorrupondenU^ almost all of them 
practical farmers, and a large share residing in our own 
state, many of them distinguished fbr their great succeaa 
in the cultivation of the soil. The matter thus furnished, 
not only possesses great practical value, but embodies the 
latest established improvements, and is peculiarly fitted 
to our own region of country. In addition to this, the 
amount of matter furnished for the price, becomes another 
strong inducement for the general introduction of this 
volume into school libraries. There is six times as much 
reading as in one volume of Harper's School Librar)*, of 
average size, and illustrated by more than on^ hundred 
handsomely executed wood engravings. The volume ie 
furnished, well bound, for %l.&, and we respectfully so- * 
licit the attention of all concerned or in any wise inter- 
ested in these libraries, to this cheap and effectual means 
of imparting agricultural knowledge. 



EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING. 



The advantages of firee admlmion of light, and free cir- 
culation of air, to the growth of plant*, are in a good de- 
gree obvious to persons of any experience in agriculture. 
So important are these infiuclioes to Indian com, that an 
advantage is known to result from giving the widett 
space to rows running north and south. This more rea- 
dily admits the light and heat of the sun, than rows run- 
ning in a contrary direction. It has been suggested that 
planting com and potatoes in alternate rows, or in alter- 
nations of two rows each, would give a greater aggre- 
gate product for a given extent of land, than if each crop 
were planted entirely by itself. Experiments relative to 
this point have been made in Massachusetts for a few 
years past, under the direction of the Plymouth County' 
Ag. Society, and the results so fiu*, indicate considerable 
advantage in favor of the mode of alternate planting. 
Mr. Nathan Whitman, who received, for an experiment 
of this kind, made last season, a premium of $15, planted 
half an acre with corn alone; from this was harvested 
42 43-75 bushels; half an acre with potatoes; from this 
was harvested 136 7-56 bushels; and half an acre in al- 
ternate rows of com and potatoes; from this was harvest- 
ed 22 50-75 bushels of com, and 79 40-56 bushels of po- 
tatoes. In this experiment there appears to have been a 
gain in mixed planting of ten bushels of com to the acre. 
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and twenty-six biuh«li of potaloei. Soma experiments 
reported to this society in former years, we believe show- 
ed about tbe same results. 

ErFXCTB OF AsHzs.— Mr. PBTsaCRisFSLL, of Hurley, 
Ulster county, informs us that he raised last year, on one 
acre of land, three tons twelve hundred and eighty pounds 
of hay, at one crop. The hay was in merchantable con- 
dition and of erood quality, as will appear from (he fact 
that it was sold at eight dollars per ton, and was all 
weigrhed on the scales. The soil where this crop grew, 
was a dry, loamy alluvion, and bad been in grass many 
years. Last spring Mr. C. spread on a hundred bushels 
of leached ashes to the acre, which cost eight cents per 
bushel. The ashes increased the quantity of hay nearly 
one-half, and from former experiments in the use of 
them, it is known that their effects continue for several 
years. 

Mr. Crispell has made some trials with both leached 
and unleached ashes, and the results, in his case, would 
seem to show that the unleached are not more valuable 
than the leached. He thinks that ashes which have laid 
some time after being leached, are much more valua- 
ble than when they are applied immediately after leach - 
big. He informs us that this is also in accordance with 
the experience of several of the Long Island farmers with 
whom he has conversed. We are aware that results do 
not appear to have been uniform in regard to the action 
of ashes, but we have heard the same views as are held 
by Mr. Crispell frequently given by other iarmen. 

CULTURE OF MUSTABD. 



Several subscribers, among which is our friend C. J. 
Sandebs, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., have requested an 
article on the cultivation of mustard. Our own experi- 
ence in its culture is very limited. Several years ago we 
raised a small crop, and the method we practiced was as 
follows : The soil was a sandy loam. The seed was sown 
fai drills, with a tumep drill; the rows about sixteen 
inches apart. The spaces between the rows were kept 
elean by the hoe. This was the white mustard. The 
black variety is larger and requires^ore room. 

Mr. James H. Parmelee, of Duncan's Falls, Ohio, raised 
last year, twenty-seven acres of tbe black or brown mus- 
tard.' We gave an account of this crop in our last vo- 
lume, page 354. It appears that it was planted in hills 
one foot apart one way and two feet the other, the crop 
being well worked during the season. The twenty -seven 
licres produced, by Mr. P.'s account, 457 bushels, or nearly 
seventeen bushels per acre. It may be sown as soon as 
the ground -is in proper condition to work. 



COTTON CULTURE IN ALABAMA. 



East India Cottok. — We give the foUowine extract 
from a private letter of oar esteemed oorrespondent, Dr. 
Clovd, of Mjicon county :— ^< Enclosed I send you a small 
nmple of a variety of E<ui india cotton, which grew at 
my place the past season. The stalk from which this sample 
was taken attained the height of thirteen and a half feet, 
had on it at frost sixty-two bearing limbs, and measured 
fifteen inches in circumference between the two first 
limbs from the groond, and contained at one time, about 
the first of September, upward of twelve hundred bolls, 
blooms and squares 1 My opinion is that this variety pro- 
mises to make a great produce in our climate. The stalk 
BOW stands in my yard as its own witness. When other 
eotton was selling at four and half to five cents per pound, 
last fall in Montgomery, I was offered fifteen cents per 
pound for a sample or this. It is the true g^een seed, 
the natural tendency of our climate and soil, and there- 
fore the kind upon whieh our improvements should be 
made.*' 

AI.EXANDB1L McDoKALD, of Eufalla, Alabama, writes 
OS in referenoe to the unprofitableness of the cotton crop, 
as follows: — '< Our most valuable and important southern 
staple has gone down so low as to pay but poorly for its 
cultivation and preparation for market; but the present 
low price of cotton will work its own cure. We will, 
in all the south and ioathwest, be taught that most im- 



portant and useful lesson, that it is the true interest of the 
farmers throughout the cotton growing sections, to raise 
a full supply of provisions, and after they have done that, 
to divide the balance of the labor between cotton and 
other valuable articles. I will mention two at this time, 
to wit, wool and silk. There will no doubt be great 
falling off the present year, 1845, in the amount of cotton 
planted, as it is the greatest folly imaginable to make 
cotton to purchase any article that the soil and the climate 
afford, to say nothing of the imperious necessity as well 
as propriety of our raising our own provisions of every 
kind." 

Mr. McDonald takes particular note of all his farming 
operations, and informs us that his memoranda for 1844, 
amounted to 183 pages. He also informs us that he has 
produced a good supply of provisions, in addition to the 
cotton crop, which latter he says is the finest article he 
has ever seen. 

HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

(Condensed from the Ghirdener's Chronicle.) 

Gas Tar vs. Rabbits and Mice. — William May, of 
Bedale, Yorkshire, says he has tried this substance re- 
peatedly for some years upon the fruit trees in his nurse- 
ry, and in all cases it has kept off hares and rabbits, with- 
out the least injury to the trees. But it is necessary to 
apply it in winter while the trees are in a dormant state* 
as at any other season it destroys them. (Would it not 
be a simple and efficient remedy against the nibblings of 
mice, so often destructive to our fine young trees in win- 
ter V 

AuTHo&iTT FOR NAMES — BuHng somc discusiiion in 
the agricultural part of the Gardener's Chronicle, diction- 
aries having been cited as authority, the following facts 
are stated : — Melocoton (the name of a peach, generally 
written Malacotoon) is evidently from Malum cotoneum 
of Pliny, which was our quince; it has hence been appli- 
ed to certain yellow peaches, from their resemblance in 
color and skin, to the quince. A correspondent of the 
paper says, " In some fruit catalogues, I find it changed 
to Melocoton and Mallacoton; in English and German 
dictionaries, I find the original pure Melocoton, but for an 
explanation I must turn over to Melicotony, where I see 
it translated <<a Quince," « a Peach." Not satistied with 
this information, I referred to a Spanish and English dic« 
tionary, where in the mean time, it had grown into '* a 
peach tree ingrafted in a quince tree!" (This is about 
equal to Virgil in his second Georgic, where, leaving 
fact, and running wild into imagination, he speaks of 
walnuts engrafted on arbutes, apples on plums, and beech- 
es on chestnuts; adorns the wild ash with the white blos- 
soms of the pear, and represents swine crunching acorns 
under elms. In keeping with the whole of this, he final- 
ly gives life and sense to his engrafted trees, making 
them wonder at the unknown leaves and fruits with which 
they are loaded. Equally sensible, but infinitely less 
poetical, are the stories which go the rounds of the pa- 
pers every few years, of budding peaches on walnuts and 
on willows, &c.) 

Covering for Flower Beds. — ^It is an excellent 
plan to cover clumps with moss, to prevent the soil get- 
ting dry in hot weather, for which purpose it may be 
skinned off in large patches, and neatly laid down, which 
gives it a fine appearance. By occasionally watering it 
in dry weather, and especially shaded by shrubs and trees 
it will keep fresh for the season. 

Asparagus. — A correspondent says, " I have an aspa- 
ragus bed, 30 feet by 5 feet, on which I put one hundred 
weight of salt, about the middle of March, last year, and 
also this year. The increase of crop, both with regard 
to size and number, is most extraordinary." In another 
place, a case is given where too heavy and often repeat- 
ed a dressing of salt, destroyed the asparagus, though the 
precise amount of this over dose is not given. 

SciEiTTiFXc WoRDS.-:-The terms »pOns, sporulcB, tpori* 
dia, &c. have either been applied synonymously or vague- 
ly by different authors. The more modem practice ap- 
pears to be, to use sportUa for the ultimate granules, an- 
alogous to seeds; iporidia, for the cases or vessels con- 
taining them; and 8por<B for an additional covering, 
whjich sometimes includes several Bparidia, 
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BEBEFORD BULL-CALF "POHABIA."— (Fig. 00.) 

THEiboTciitporinulof PoNJiuA, IhB bujl-eair which received Ifae finlpramiDm, CUM Bnt, of the Hew-Toik 
Sate Agiicultural fiociety. Ml the exhibition tt Pougbkeepiie, ]644. He wu bred by Hcmtb. Coanota end 80- 
THAM, and, logelher wilb a eiiperior heifer calf o( the lanie breed, bai been purchaied by A. O. eumuu, Eaq. of 
Ponuria, South Carolina. Beiidci theie fine inimali, Mr. 8diime& puacbaied here, ei^fat South Down ewei, and 
■ix CoUwoId ewei and a buck-Iamb. The iheep were all very good — both loliahowing Ihe peculiar ezcellcDciea 
of fbeir retpecllTe briiredi. The South Downi were from Mr. C. N. Siuent, and (he CoUwoIda from Heaan. 
CoBHINO and Borut-M. Tbeae anlmali left here in November laat for Iheii toulhem deMinatioo, amd we have 
dnee leanwU of their nfe arrival. We have no doubt they will prove an important and valuable acquiiition W 
thai aectiOD of country. 



ANALYSIS OF KENTUCKY SOIL. 
TiftdFt€ldtiomrteotitr)BluainOriu$—Setationt^Cnpi' 

To THE EdITOB of THE CULTIVATOR. — I Ulllyied 

many ipeeimeni ofKeatucky >oil laUepring. They were 
taken from land worth about fifty dottara per acre, <r 
Clarke county, foiuteen milea east of Lexington. I will 
■end yon three apecimeni. 

Ho. 1, wu taken from land that produced (he fall pre- 
viouB one hundred and forty-one biuhelr of ihelled com 
to the acre. Thii field hu been in cultivation aboul 
llfty yean, and had twice been in clover, each lime two 
yeart. The l»t time it wai in clover I had hauled upon 
it about fifty (one hor«e) cartloailiof rotten chipi a' 
with ipent athe*, to the acre, from Ihe place where 
fif the wood for bmily firei bad been chopped for the 
laat fitly yean. The aih hopper Hood near, and after thi 
'potaab wai extracted, the ^>enl alhea were thrown wiU 
the chip). 

No. 2, haa been cultivated about the nine length of 
lime; hai been once in clover, and once in blue gran 
and clover; live yeara altogether in gran; had cattle fed 
all winter upon it whilit in graw; produced about one 
hundred buihel* of ihelled com to the acre. 

Both field) were planted with large com, three 
nine inches by three feet lii incbei apart in the hilli, 
and were thinned to fonr stalki in a bill. The m 
WW uncommonly favorable to Ihe production ot coi 

No. 3, wai clay, (akeo from a bole three feet below 
the aurfiiea. 

No. 1. Md 1. No.i. 

Sslidile. vegetable ana other matter, T < 

lauluble ngeiaUi matter, - ij » a 

41tlTlllM,... ■ ,. 11 t M 

Hitueilan line, ■ 31 a* M 

Thniibate af lime, '■■.. a U | 

Iroa, (red aiMe, (Int oie, tnvel) 7 « It 

C|aaru,fltstaaa iaad,TarTnnall(racm'ti, M tt u 

1*", a »1 • 



Magna^ eonililale* about o 



100 too too 
t-fiflh of the lime, and ■ 



the clay hai in it eight per cent of polaih. It ii a geo^ 

lal imprenion here that there i* no nnd in our «oil, aad 

find one-third sand ii truly aatoniihing. I could not 

illeve it at firat, and added potaah to eome of it, and 

ith a blowpipe made glan. I took, •ubaequenlly, two 

hundred and twenty-nine pari) of the nnd that had ro- 

■iited nitric, lulphurlc and muriatic acidi, and melted it 

with potaih, and iflerwardi found that one hundred putt 

wa* iron, lime and magneiia, io there il not a* 

I land a> my tablet ihow.* 

ii truly aitoniihing how aoon onr Old Beldi, when 
worn down by long continued and eicenive crapping, 
igain Iheir primitive fertility when aown ingraa*. The 
>ove anaiyii* ihowa that all they want ii vegetable 
lailer. And even on hill (idea, where all the lotl ia 
waahed off, ao at to eipoaa the elay, at aoon aa there ia 
added vegetable matter, it becomea productive again, aitd 
the above enalyaia of clay (howa (hat it baa all the eU- 
menta of fertility except vegeUble matter. 

My moat productive field. No. 1, did not produce non 
(han thirly buabela of com to Ihe acre eleven yean ago, 
when I Onl got poaaeuion of it. It hai been improved 
moatly by clover and hauling manure upon it. No. i, 
wai like wite exhauatedao that it would not have produced 
more tiian thirlybutheltof comto the acre. It has been 
improved by clover, blue-graaa and (aeding atock upon 
it, ao that (hey depoaitcd their Dunnre in the field wli«ic 

To restore an exhantf ed, or rather tired field, it ahotild 
be sown in gran, and slock fad upon it during the wintar 
months. Hoga bttened upon tired land enrich it very 
much. It may be true that they fatten faster in a close 
pen, but when they are fed on ground that ia intemled for 
cultivation they will greatly increaae its producliveneta. 
' ed hogs fattened upon ten acrea of worn land 

peilment vai made from nnd aner it had retlited 
acida, Tbe lime, micnfils and iron, in Ihii laai 
, were ibont in itae lame pTopsnloD u In tbe oibert. 
aa ilieund to a Ini aTerafe than tweniy percent, 
of ihla waa Incomboillble vegetable matter. 
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will ineremie the produce of that land In the next eon 
^rop at least two hundred bushels. This being the case, 
how very wasteful to fatten hogs In a little pen by the 
side of the creek, branch or pond, where all the manure 
is washed into the water and is wasted. I do not speak 
of those who scrape up their manure and hanl it upon 
their fields. They do not live about here. Very few of 
our Kentucky &nners hare as yet engaged in hauling out 
manure. And why should they, when by a proper rota- 
tion of crops, and feeding upon the fields whilst in grass, 
they may make their manure so much easier in the fields 
where they want itf 

When a field is much exhausted it should be kept in 
grass four or five yean. In this case there should be 
sowed three quarts of clorer seed, the same quantity of 
timothy (PhUum praUnn) seed, and half sr bushel (in 
the chaff) of blue grass seed to the acre. If the field is 
not much exhausted, two years will be a suflleient time 
in grass, and the blue grass seed may be omitted. The 
grass may either be fed off to stock or mowed. If the 
latter, the hay may be fed with other food, on the tame 
ground, to stock cattle. The soil will improve much 
faster where stock are fiittened than where they are only 
fed so as to winter them. The ground is enriched in 
proportion to the richness of the food that is fed thereon. 

When the grass is plowed up, two erops of hemp may 
be taken, a crop of com, oats fed down to hogs^ com 
again, wheat or rye followed by grass sown upon it in 
the spring. Thus In an eight year conrset giving two 
crops of hemp, two of com, one of oats, one of wheat 
or lye, and two of grass. Land will improve under this 
course if stock are fattened npon it the two winters it is 
ingress: 

. Another shorter rotation is two crops of com, rye fed 
down by hogs, grass seed sown upon the rye in the spring 
after it is sown, grus two yean with stock fed or fattened 
on it during winter. Land will also improve under this 
coune, and the second crop of com will be better tlian 
the flnt« in yean equselly g^ood. In the fint case also the 
second crop of hemp will be better than the first. The 
soil will be rotted the second year, and there will be 
much less labor iii cultivating the ground in com. 

I could never get grass to come well when sowed with 
oats, if I put on a sufficient quantity of oats to Insure a 
good crop. Wheat is often injured by the early start of 
the grass in the spring, producing the rust in it There- 
fore I prefer putting in my grass seed with the lye crop. 
I have had clover come very well, however, when I 
would only put in a small quantity (half a bushel) of oali 
to the acre. Saml. D. Maxtin. 

CoUrffffUU, JTy., Jtumary, 1845. 



BESULT8 OF EXPERIMENTS 

In the CiiUw <f Indian Camy Whtatand Poiatou. 

Mb. L. Tuckxb — Last spring I made an experiment 
on my com crop, with compost prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Took twenty-five bushels leached and un- 
leacbed ashes, ten bushels plaster of Paris, sixteen bushels 
lime, and about fifty bushels fine sheep manure, mixed 
the whole together on the bam fioor, and dissolved the 
lime with beef and pork brine. After thorough mixing, 
the compost heap had the appearance of the grey plaster. 
I put one handful in a hill of com until I fbuiid I should 
not have enough to go over the field, which was about 
twelve acres. I then reduced the quantity to one hand- 
ful to two, and even to three hills. 

The field selected was the poorest on the plaoe, and I 
was told I could not possibly have pver half a crop of 
com. It had been in wheat last, and laid out one sum- 
mer without clover; hence the prospect was not very 
encouraging. Some of my neighbon rather quiued me 
about the. compost; but when husking and hauling-in 
time came, they were amaxed. The com graw sur- 
prisingly. It was very tall, although the cut and grub 
worms and blackbirds worked on it to such a degree that 
I replanted at least one-third of the field about the ^th 
May. The crop was as good as any in the neighborhood. 
If not better — hauled twenty-six wagon loads of seventy 
bushels each. Some of the can were so high upon the 
stalks thai my hired man of six feet A>uld not reach the 



top of the ear. The com planted was the large and 
small yellow, and was all hard. Where the handful 
of compost was pu^ was the best com; as the quantity 
was diminished the difference was perceptible. 

I have tried an experiment on two bushels wheat sowed. 
When it is harvested, I will communicate to you. I also 
tried an experiment on my last year's wheat to prevent 
smut. One portion I washed and soaked with salt brine, 
dried with-quick lime; another portion I washed and 
dried with lime; and another lot spread out, made wet 
with a watering can, and dried with lime. The former 
was almost clear from smut, whilst the second and third 
lots were considerably smutted — the second net so much 
as the last. 

I put ashes and plaster on my potatoes when planted, 
and so fiir they prove good. 

Charles Colfelt. 

Eati KUhacoquillai ValUy, Pa., January, 1845. 



PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY— NO. III. 



We intimated, in closing our remarks upon this subject 
last month, that we should make some suggestions as to 
"the means which should be adopted to secure the 
greatest increase in quantity and Improvement in quality 
of dairy products.'* Before attempting this, however, 
let us first see what is the quantity now actually made in 
most of our dairies. Upon this point we have very little 
positive mformation, and must rely mainly on the opi- 
nions of dealen and persons who are well acquainted 
with the dairy business. Our intercourse with tarmen 
and dairymen has enabled us to judge perhaps with some 
degree of correctneas, especially as we have hundreds 
of times uked the question, << How much butter or cheese 
do your cows average in the season?" To this question 
we have received various answen, some putting the 
amount as high as 200 lbs. ; othen at 150 lbs. ; and many 
nearly or quite as low as 100 lbs. of butter. We suppose 
that two and a half pounds of cheese are about equivalent 
to one of butter, so that the range in the average of cheese 
dairies Vould be fh>m 250 to 500 pounds. Our own 
conviction, strengthened by the opinion of a number of 
dealen in dairy producu with whom we have consulted, 
is, that the average production of butter cannot exceecj 
125 lbs. per cdw. The average product of cheese can- 
not much exceed 300 lbs. It is not asserted that these 
are the actual average products, but the amount here as- 
sumed will be found, on a careful inquiry, veiy nearly 
correct. The extremes, as before stated, are far above 
and below this amount. 

For the purpose of showing what may be done with 
good cows and good management, we now propose to 
give a few statements which have come under our notice, 
or been communicated to us by persons engaged in this 
busmess, and to give our readen an opportunity of juitg- 
ing correctly in the premises, we shall accompany the 
statementi, as fiur as practicable, with an account of the 
measures pursued to arrive at the results spoken of. 

We will first give some extracts from the report of the 
committee on cheese dairies to the New-York State 
Agricultural Axsiety, February 13th, 1845. From that 
report we leam that Mr, Abraham Hall, of Floyd, Oneida 
county, has made the past season, from forty cows, 23,427 
lbs. of cheese, and 200 lbs. of butter. This is an average 
of five hundred and eighty-five and five-eighths pounds of 
cheese per cow; and if we add the butter, we have 
equivalent to 508 lbs. of cheese per cow. To accomplish 
this, Mr. H. informs us that he has 100 acres of pasture, 
(in addition to the cows, fbur horses and three dry cows 
are kept,) of good quality, though not very abundant, 
and about fifty -two acres of meadow. Cows are supposed 
to consume about two and one-lbnrth tons of hay each, 
as they are fed in stormy weather in summer as well as 
a full supply in winter. Has not fed sixty bushels of 
grain to cows. The whey was all fed to twenty of the 
oldest cows, and Mr. Hail has no doubt that the twenty 
cows to which the whey was fed have made full 700 lbs. 
each. Cows come in fh>m the first of April to the first 
of May. They have access to salt at all tiroes, which is 
considered important. The cows are well selected, re- 
gularly milked, and attended to in every respect. The 
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eheoe it made with great car* and aUenllon, aiKl brlni^ 
(be hlgbeil price in turkel, haTuig bean xnt to Pfalli- 
dclpbl* for MTcnl yean put, but the lut year a cmiii- 
derable portion of it m* ihipped lo EnglaniJ. There 
wlJl hardly be ipare room in thii article to gire the cletaila 
of tlie procen of intniiracture. We liope lo bear more 
from thii clalrj next yew. 

From the lame report lo the Blale Bociety, we leva 
that Mr. Alomo L. Fiah, or LitchHeid, Heriiimer county, 
baa nude during the laal aeaion, preTioiu lo the t7th ot 
September, >n avenge of 592 Ibi. per cor ; and Hr. F. 
Mtimatea the quantity for the aeaioti at TOO lbs. The 
arerage, the last three year*, from twenty -Are com, hat 
been 590 ]bi. Hr. Fiih also fegdithe whey to bin cows, 
•ad about the flral of Auguit commeneei feeding eom- 
•lalki, raited broadcait, once a day, to keep up a full 
Sow of Milk. While giving milk in winter, the cowa 
are fed (bur quarta of thorls or one peek of rooli per ilay. 
The dairy fumiluie and fiilurei, buildingi, &c. afe con- 
Tsnient, and all well attended to. Here ii an annual 
prodnct of $41.40 centi from each cow for three years in 
■uccetaion; a handsome product truly in thete timea of 
iow prices. Mr. Fish received the flnl premium from 
tbe State Society for the best managed cbeeie ilairy. 

Mr. Elisha Baker, of Bridgewater, Oneida county, marie 
in 1843, between April IQtta and December 111, lO,000 
lbs. of cheese and 1,000 Ibt. of butter, makiag an average 
of aOO Ibt. of cheese and 50 Iba. of butter from esch 
now. Id addition to bay and grasi, the cows were fed 
two quarts of oat-meal per day, mixed with the wbey (rODi 
the dairy. The cheese was sold at five eenls and th 
bntler al fourteen eenla, making thirty-two dollars pi 

We have thus glanced at some of tbe (org* ttoria froi 
cheaae maken, which are sometimes doubled, and ofle 
pronounced false by those who have no idea (bat an 
one else can make more than they have done, and are 
tmwilliag thenuetTes lo nuke even an cflbri lo go beyoi 
Iheold mark. These casei might be niulllpiied to bIok 
" ~ " ' iwaver, to say, 



for the extra expanse. Ther* can, bowavef, b« 

a expense In point of (act, for cattle kept warn 

nsume br lest than when exposed lo the inele- 

mencit« of Ihe weather, in this aevere climate. la the 

of Mr. Hall and Mr. Fiah, atMve referred lo, very 

gnin or roots were fed, the principal aildilion lo 

ibe usual food being the whey, inslead of feeding il to 

hoga a* is usually practiced. These fenilemea, with 

olhert with whom we hare convened, are of 

in that aa many pounilt of cheese may tke made from 

g Ihe wbey, at of pork, while the value of tbe 

former it uiually greater than that of the latter. Mr. 

"aker fed aboultwo cents worth of oat-meal, twsidea Ihe 

hey. For this be doubtlett was well paid. 

The greal tecrat, however, in managing eows, oonalaU 

>t ao muifh in the amount of fbod given as In the recn- 

rity with which it is given, and the care and attcntiim 

!Stowed upon Ihem at all seasons of the year. They 

should of course be fed libenlly in winter, and more 

eipecially in fall anil spring, and hare, during summer, 

idance of suitable pasture, and plenty of piu« 

ad salt. They should tn milked regularly and 

quickly by the tame perton every day, if posaible, and 

•ated with gtalUiun and driHty, (an important featum 

dairy management, which many peiMnl have not yat 

learned,) so as not to worry and dlilurb Ibeio, eUher ill 

driving or in milking. 

We have given the ptoduot of eereral cheeae dairies 

which a little extra feed was allowed, and for the 

purpose of showing thai large prodnott may be oblained 

ithoul eitn feed. Wenowpropoaetogive the product 

' a few butler dairies within our acquaintance, assuriny 

ir readers thai we are acquainted with the indiriduala 

I whose statementa we depend, and that there Cannqt 

the slighteit doubt about Ihair correetneas. We do 

It inlcDil here to give extravagant aecounti, but such aa 

111 show what may be done by good care and modC' 

'e feed. 



that there cannot be the slightest iloublof the ctfrreclni 
of the foregoing ttatemeblt, and thai Ihe amount atat 
was actually made. 

Let ua now glance for a anomenl at (he eanaei which 
have produced these reeults ; results so difleVent from Ihoi 
In oommon dairies. In the flrat place we Bnd a good 
selection of cows, every one ot which Is capable 
making at much as (he best Id many of our dalrii... 
Where is the dairyman who has not in hit yard, cows 
which will make nearly twioe as much as olhen kept in 
the same manner, and treated in precisely the tame way 
in all reapecls. This baa been our experience, and we 
have no doubt that it is so almost every where. Now, 
If we select for our tUll numtwr, eowa of this character, 
the product will be at once greatly increased, without 
any additional allowance of feed. But where are Ihe 
cows to be had? All farmen cannot have the beat, il 
true, but nearly all may have better animali than they 
do, by proper selection, If purchased, or by more care 
in ttreeding, if raised by themselves. The truth is, very 
lillle attention baa been given to Ihe breeding of dairy 
cows, and too many dairymen depend on keeping th< ' 
number good by purchases from dnwet, which are picked 
up in secUont where little attention is given to dairying, 
and driven into the dairy districts to sell. Many of these 
■n good animals, and many ot our dairymen are goixl 
Judges of cows, but we often hear (hem complain of Ihi 
•Itffleultvofnurchaalnr good cows. Wemutlnise mori 
e dairy, with direct reference tc 
. But we have been led from Ihe 
ramarki, to glanao at Ihe sul^t 
ck, which we have not time (o 

-ge qnantitle* of milk, must have 
ilables, and a full supply of suit) 
I is the Brst point considered, Ifai 
■How their cows lo remain in Ih 

; wealhi- 
.1 fed until they gel a full bite -. 
i!l hanUy fail lo remiuende (heir 



Mr. Porter, ot Western, Oneida county, has a dailr 
lof (weivs cows and three heifen, one of them thrva 
lyears old, and two ot Ibem two yean old. l>om thia 
Idairyhe has made the last season, 3,600 lbs. of butter Ikir 
market, beside* supplying a family of seven lo nine 
perwjni during tbe year. This, it will be seen, ia 173 1 -3 
Ibi., and if we add the amount consumed in Ifaa &mily, 
the quantity can fall vary little, if any, short of 200 Iba. 
Mr. P. saya — " W* winter our cows on bay principally. 
After they come In, in spring, we allow them three quart* 
of oat-meal each par day, until they are turned out to 
grass. In my opinion the whole secrat about making a 
lai^s quantity of Iniller is lo keep the cows well through 
er; keep them in warm stable*, and teed a liKIe 
spring. They mutt ot ooone have an abundant 
supply of pasture, and an eye must be had (o the manage- 
lent of the milk and bnller." His may be set down at 
good yield. 

Mr. Timothy Wilcox, ot New-Hartford, informed 

us early in November last, that he liad made, up lo that 

time, from lire cows,. 1,135 lbs. of buUer. Hr. Wilcox 

expected to make up th* amount to 1,200 lbs. before (ha 

close of the season. Besides this, milk was used in the 

an wanted. One of these cows was two yean 

old, one threeyeanolil, another four, and the others older. 

NOIktng bvt )iay aitd grau was /ad during tin ^tar. One 

' made by Mr. W. struck us aa importanL II was 

I have milked theae cows every time myself.* 

1 our Judgment, lies a part of the secret. (W* 

hope when Mr. W. sees this, that be will go at once (o 

Ihe post'Offlce and sobacribe for an agrieullunl pqier.) 

Mr. Brainerd, of Western, has made from sixiMB 

cows, previous lo Ihe 1Mb of Hovembar, 3,720 lb*, for 

market, besides supplying- a eonaldateble family. Hen 

we have 175 lbs. from eaeb cow. This daity was ain 

it on hay and grvsa alooa, (eteepi about 150 pumpkia* 

ihe fall,) but they were well fed and well attended to. 

:i is unnecetaary lo mullifriy instances, but we wUI aay, 

addition, that our friend Lewi* Eames, of Lee, lias 

fortnly made taaa 160 to 180 Iba. for market annually. 

The dealen in buder all agree (hat wbare such large 

quanlides are made the qnali^ianniformly good; belter 

than when small qaantitiee are maila. Good aUanli 
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oae branch secures, in a great degree^ snccea in the 
other. > 

The remarks made in regard to selection of cows, and 
their management for cheese dairies, apply equally well 
here, and we can only say that to equal, and even excel, 
the individuals we have named, farmers have only to 
pttMSure good cows, give them good feed, both summer 
and winter, see that they are at all times protected from 
cold and stormy weather, have plenty of pure water and 
free access to salt, are regularly milked by careful hand«, 
and finally that the milk and the cheese or butter, as the 
esse may be, are properly managed. These constitute 
the essentials in dairy management-— essentials which 
may be attained in almost every particular by all dairy- 
men. It is easy to see that while, in the usual method 
of managing cows, f ery little profit can be realized, the 
results arrived at by the individuals named, (and there 
are scores of similar cases,) cannot iall to afford a very 
handsome profit from their labor. It costs scarcely any 
more to keep a stock of cows in good order throughout 
the year, than to let them get poor, and then by extra 
feed raise them again to good condition. Now, we hold 
that three-fourths of the dairymen in this country may, 
by simply having warm and well ventilated stables, 
feeding and milking regularly, and treating their cows 
gently, increase their products considerably, without one 
doUar of additional expense; and if a few bushels of 
grain or roots be added in the winter and spring, the 
profit will be greatly increased. Of the method of ma- 
naging the milk and manufacture of butter and cheese, 
wh have not room to speak in this article, but will en- 
deavor to speak of some points connected with that subject 
hereafter. The cases to which we have alluded are not 
extremes, but are frequent in many parts of the State ; 
yet not one in one hundred reaches the amount named in 
tfiese statements. 

The season for commencing dairy operations will soon 
arrive; indeed, the time for giving increased attention 
to dairy cows is now at hand, and we appeal to all, so 
fisr to consult their own interest, if they have no mercy 
ibr their animals, as to look well to the care of their 
•tock during the coming spring. We also respectfully 
suggest to our agricultural brethren, the propriety of 
endeavoring to increase the products of their dairy, as 
well as of all crops and productions of the farm, the 
coming season. We can improve in these as well as 
other branches of agriculture. Shall we not lay that we 
wlU improve in these things? Let us not be disheartened 
by the assertion, so often thrust in our faces, that we now 
raise more than we need of agricultural products. Or if 
thie is really so, let us keep fewer cows, and make from 
them the same quantity which we now make from a 
greater number. And so with our crops; let our motto 
bOy ** the greatest amount of produce at the least ex- 
pense." Profit is our object, and how shall we secure 
it except by cheapening the cost of production? 

£. COMSTOCK. 



KNOCKS ON A FARM. 



Mk« Editob — ^I know that you will have considered 
•le, long ere this, « slack concerning my promises;" 
but each day has furnished some new pledge that '* to- 
morrow " you should have some account of my success 
and mishaps in my new vocation. 

The first of May last found me in possession of a farm 
6t about one hundre<I and eighty acres of land in this 
pleasant fisurming district, with about as much knowledge 
ef my new calling as most plowmen have of a special 
demurrer. Tet my former experience had taught me 
that patience and perseverance would overcome almost 
any difficulty; and relying on these supports I went to 
work, and, as you might expect, received many ^'fenorfes," 
the teachings of which will be long remembered. There 
Was growing on my farm, when I took possession of it, 
twelve acres of wheat and six acres of rye. In order 
that the crop might be good, the seed had been procured 
at the we^ and at a high price. A part of the crop was 
sown on jrreensward turned under, the soil being low and 
moist. The result, when harvest came, was forty-two 
tiMdiels of ordinary wheat and eighty-eight bushels of 



chess. As soon as the half-bushel had shown me the 
quantity of each, I seated myself in my b«g arm chair^ 
placed my feet on the office table (attitude b everything) 
and commenced looking over the list of premiums for 
the next State Fair at Poughkeepsie, supposing, of course, 
that my chess crop would entitle me to number one. But 
finding no bounty offered for my crop of chess, I con- 
sulted the back numbers of the Cultivator (and these have 
been my indispensable oracles) to find some information 
as to the quality of my abundant harvest. While, how- 
ever, but litUe light was affonled by the treatises, much 
amusement was enjoyed from the sharp controversy 
which ha« been carried on among the agricultural com- 
munity on the << transmutation of wheat" — the '<book 
men"* claiming the transmutation of wheat into chess to 
be a violation of the laws of nature, and the practical 
farmers maintaining that the severity of winter changes 
wheat into chess. One thing I know, my predecessor 
sowed good wheat and I harvested good chess; and the best 
explanation is found in the Book that says : << Thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain ; it may chance 
of wheat or of some other grain."t 

I camnot, in justice, omit here to recommend a fan- 
mill made by J. T. Grant & Co., of Schaghticoke, Rens- 
selaer county. It removed all the chess from my wheat, 
and has cleaned thoroughly rye, peas, timothy and clover 
seed; in short all the grains and seed ordinarily produced 
on a farm have been entirely cleansed ft'om their impu- 
rities by this mill. I was very careful to examine the 
various patterns which were offered for sale in your city 
and elsewhere, and to witness their operation ; and I have 
impartially compared the work of my mill with that of 
the mills used by my neighbors, and I must say that Mr. 
Grant's mill is superior to all which I have seen, in the 
simplicity of its construction, the ease of its revolutions, 
and the perfect manner in which it performs its work. 
It is the most finished agricultural implement which I 
have ever seen, and has deservedly taken the first pre- 
miflm at our state and county fairs. 

My corn was planted early, and finding that it did not 
come up, I examined the hills and discovered in more 
than half of them two or three small white worms in 
each kernel, gnawing at the very chit. A second plant- 
ing escaped the insect, and gave an ordinary crop. Much 
of the first planting in this section of country failed, and 
a secoml was required. 

The barley harvest has yielded the best returns, l>eing 
worth six shillings per bushel, while oats were quoted 
at twenty-eight cents, corn at fifty cents, and buckwheat 
at thirty-seven and a half cents. 

I have made many efforts to learn to plow, but all 
my lots had a slight sprinkling of stones, and the plow 
would jump out, and before I could enter it again the 
team would be far from the furrow. But I consoled 
myself with the reply which the boy made to his father 
when reproved for nuJcing irregular furrows : " Never 
mind," said he, « it has all got to be plowed." More 
practice another season will improve my skill, they say; 
at all events it shall have a fair trial. 

Yours respectfully) 

BoUtton Centr$, Jan, 20, 1845. B. P. LsAKHiiD. 

HoNKT is, acconling to Mr. Milton, who has lately 
published a treatise on bees in England, a universal spe- 
cific, and among its other valuable properties, he declares 
that It prevents consumption, and slates that that destroy- 
er of human life is not known in countries where honey 
is regularly taken as an article of food. Those who have 
less (kith in the specific, may perhaps attribute the cause 
to difference of climate rather than to honey. The Ital- 
ian singers, it is also affirmed, are greatly indebted to 
honey, but their practice is to sharpen it with a few drops 
of acid, though they sometimes take it in a pure state. 

* This Is. not altogether fair. We have carefully looked over 
the old eoQiroversy in the Cultivator and Oenesee Pnrmeri an4 
find thnt every writer on the negative side of the question, was, 
to onr certain knowledge, strictly a fraetieol farmer. 

t Our correspondent should hnre nni^hed his quotntion. It 
rends thus : <<And that which thou sowest, thou sowest nCl 
that body that shall be, hut hnre grain, it may chance of wheat, 
or some other grain : but Ood giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to «*try «tt4 iU owa lorfy."— Cor. zv. tT, 88. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE WEST. 



BT lOLOK BOBDfSOir. 



Jamuary 1. 1846— My old acquaintances, the Editors and read- 
ers of the CnUivatofi I hope will be pleased to see that I have 
risen with the sun, who shues forth this morning with all the 
beaaty and mnch of the warmih of a Mar morning, not only to 
wish them a single " happy new year." bnt with the intent of 
devoting many weeks, |>erhaps months, in daily intercourse, 
and agreeable conversation. 

In my card introductory, which I hare printed for the occa- 
sion, I announce myself as ** Trareling Correspondent of the 
CultiTatoT," and in that capacity I hope to make my notes of 
travel, as I proceed through the Sooth Western States, some- 
what mteresting to both Eastern and Western readers. 

So far, this has been a remarkably mild and pleasant winter: 
almost without snow, and no rery scTcre coM weather; ana 
now the warm sun bids fair to carry off the little ice already 
formed. Bad weather for the growing wheat, which does not 
look so well as it did last year, and so fiir as my observation 
extends, there are not as many acres gTowinc. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, and yon my dear old friends who have 
so otlen told me that you delighted to read my letters from the 
West, let me in fancy seat yon by my side In my buggy, wrap 
you in Buffalp skins to protect you from the prairie blast, give 
the word to a pair of excellent mares, (by the bye, I always 

firefer mares for work,) and we will leave the home of your old 
riend upon this new day of a new year, and in the course of 
our long ride, we shall see manv things that will be new and 
strange to yon as well as me. Tne top of the ground is slightly 
thawed, and has the appearance and consistency of a first rate 
article of " paste blacking," ready prepared for nse; and al- 
though we may get an over supply on coats as well as boots, 
be not alarmed; it will " rub off when it gets dry ;^' and even if 
it did not, it will not give us a very singular appearance, for in 
this respect, all men jttravelers) are equal. 

The first object of importance that meets our view, is a new 
church, crowned with tne cross, that tells us that we are in the 
midst of a thriving settlement of Prussian Germans, thousands 
of whom are annually occupying the tens of thousands of va- 
cant acres of land in inis country. They are generally men of 
but moderate means, and content themselves with second rate 
land, and conduct their farming operations upon a small and 
rude plan, and adopt the improvements in agriculture of their 
go-ahead Yankee neighbors with slow caution. Yet there are 
some things that we may learn of them. If they do not go over 
as much ground, they generally doit better. They almost uni- 
versally ure oxen instead of horses ; and what is more, you will 
find their rude log stables plastered up with mud, to that they 
.are as warm and comfortable as their own dwellings, and com- 
paratively more neat ; for It must be said that the inside of 
their houses often presents such an appearance in regard to 
neatness and comfort, as would be " shocking" to some of my 
down East lady friends, who look upon a log cabin at best, as a 
name synonymons with every degree of discomfort. 

Eight miles from home, we cross the western line of Indiana, 
and enter upon the eastern borders of the great prairie State of 
Illinois, over hills, and through ravines and deep dells, that 
will give the lie to that preconceived idea that the dwellers up- 
on our broad prairies, inhabit one vast level plain. This part 
of the State (Will county,) is thinly timbered, and dotted with 
farms, all oi which have sprung into existence within the last 
ten years, at which time 1 knew it as one vast wilderness. I 
spent the night in the hospitable mansion of Dr. Hitchcock, 
M9 postmaster of '< Crete," bnt who, like many others of the 
devoted friends of agricultural improvement, who never abused 
the franking privilege, but sometimes used it to advance that 
science, has been thrust aside to make room for a more active 
politician. I visited the Doctor some two years ago, and found 
him in a very small log cabin, standing upon an unenclosed 
waste of prairie ; and now I find him in a snug frame house, 
surrounded by a large welt enclosed farm. Most of Us fence is 
laid straight, the ends of the rails fastened by short blocks, 
which be prefers as a saving of timber, (a very important item) 
to the common worm fence. I objected to this, as less sntwtan- 
tial than worm fence, but he assures me that when well staked, 
and with heavy riders, the wind has no effect upon it, and be- 
ing straight, he can plow closer, and thns give his fields a bet- 
ter appearance. His lady-like eastern wife, is just such an one 
as is calculated to make the "new home in the West" com- 
fortable. I found the whole house carpeted with the most beau- 
tiful rag carpet I ever saw. all the work of her own hands. 

The 3d of January, like tne day previous, was another lovely 
day, for which I was thankful, as i luid a dozen miles across an 
open unsettled prairie, which must long remain unsettled, un- 
less cultivated without fence, or else by some as yet undiscov- 
ered method of fencing; for the settlements are already as 
much extended from the groves upon each side as circumstan- 
ces will admit, and the experiment of sod fence, I look upon as 
a total failure. Twelve miles from Juliet, we strike the 
'• Hickory Creek Settlement." one of the oldest in this part of 
the State, possessing a fine body of timber, good mill privileges 
excellent prairie, and many well improved farms, the new hou- 
ses and bams upon which show a thriving Yankee population ; 
there are but few orchards coming forward, and in many cases 
where houses are situated upon the bleak prairie, there is not a 
tree or shrub visible. This is a neglect that I cannot too high- 
ly eensnre. Neither can I too highly censure an almost equal 
neslect to make good roads through so good a country. 

J""Tt|rd>'* town is situated upon the *' Riviere des Planes," 
(t Mfli^^Bniu ureami) 40 milet toatli-westerly ttom Chi- 



cago, and containing aboat ItfOO inhahitantSy many of whom, 
are to all appearance, ** hangmg on" to the lone deferred hope 
that the lilmois canal that follows the bank of the river, and 
divides this wide spread straggling village, will soon be recom- 
menced, and restore them to that prosperity that originallT 
built up the place, and in fancy made many rich, and in reality- 
made more poor. The village is situated upon a most sterile 
limestone rock, covered with baiely soil enom^ to snstain • 
little grass, and ertrj thing around shows evident signSf thnt 
throng this mite wide valley, once rolled Niagara's mightT 
flood, at that period of long past time before the waters had 
passed the northern boundary at the heights of Qneenston, and 
the thunders of the great falls were as yet nnbeaiii and on- 
known. 

One of the most creditable things that I can say o£ Juliet, or 
of her half and half dead and alive |K>pulation, isthatdnrina 
the last suomier one of her enterprising citizens, (the Hon. J. 
A. Mattison,) has put in operation a small woolen manniaelo- 
ry, containing at present lour sattinet and one broadcloth loom 
and other machinery, aU finished and operated in the best man- 
ner. By the way, I would here say to yon thht this gnod firm, 
fine homespun stitt that you see I am dressed in, was colored 
and dressed at this esublishmem- As snch manofaetories aie 
real blessings to this <* to be" great wool country, I hope the 
prpprietcr will be greatly blessed in his undertaking. 

After finishing some business that deUined me 34 hours here, 
I set off in the afteinoon of the 8d, to visit one of the largest 
farms that I know of in this part of the Sute, shnated about 14 
miles westerly, most of the. way across open prairie. Unlike 
the two previous pleasant days, this was one that would mt 
us an idea of what a "gentle prairie breeze" was like. The 
first two or three miles lay between the river and " blnff," a 
high Innk of limestone rock, composed of flat layers from one 
inch to one foot thick, and affording a most inezhanstible snp- 

}>ly of materials for building and fencing, bnt as yet little used 
or the latter. As I passed up a ravine throng this blnff, end 
came out upon the high praine, with the wind " dead ahead," 
and blowing most beautifully strong and cool, I almost wished 
myself again by my own warm hearth, and the enterprise thdt 
I have undertaken, committed to other hands, supported by a 
stronger constitution. Here, when the wind blew almost strong 
enough to start the hair off my horses, were situated several 
farms, miles away from timber, treeless, bamless, shedlessand 
shelterless for cattle, which stood drawn np into the smallest 
possible dimensions, under the lee side of a rail fence, while 
the owner was perhaps complaining that ^' this is not a good 
country for cattle." 

Passing a little grove, and less village, called Plainfield, on 
a stream called the Du Page, and upon which there are manv 
fine £srms, I struck out again upon the prairie, where I found 
a variety of wtiat the people are pleased to call roadsi none of 
which seemed to lead toward that point of compass that I 
thought I ought to go, and therefore I concluded that I would 
not follow either, and boldly strfiek off upon the trackless pnd* 
rie just at sundown, tore four miles drive. Taking, as I nave 
often done before, the wind for my guide, which unlike some 
friends at some otner time, this time proved unchanging, and 
conducted me safely to my point, without accident, except n 
slight harness break, while performing that very common font 
in this country, jumping a deep creek, before the era of roads 
and bridges. 

After my cool ride, I met with a warm reception in the very 
comfortable cabin of Major Wm. Noble Davis, (Ansable-grove, 
Kendall county, Illinois,) whose farm is situated about S miles 
from that beauiiftil stream, the well known and oft described 
Fox river, and 40 miles from the great commercial point of all 
this country, Chicago. The Maior, (I insist upon giving him 
his rather questionable title, as hs as well as every body else 
hereabouts. Insist upon bestowing upon me the title of 
"Judge,") located upon this lovely spot about ten years a^Oy 
and by the purchase of an *< Indian Keserve," secured about 
flOO acres of^timber, that is now worth from #80 to SAO an acre. 
To this he has added about 1600 acres of as fine rolling prairie 
as fancy could wish, about 1100 acres of which is under sub- 
stantial rail fences, mostly divided into lots of 80 acres each, 
all having suitable watering places for stock, which in the 
shape of horses, hogs, cattle and sheep, particularly the lattw, 
abound in proportion to the Size of the farm. Indeed, 1 believe 
he intends in time to make a sheep farm that will produce an 
amount of wool that will make some of the down east 100 acre 
farmers look with wonder, and wonder if such things can be. 
He has one little patch of Kentucky blue grass, of 160 acres. 
He has as yet but one Imrn, but that is a most noble one ; bnt 
let me tell you, his cattle and sheep are not under the necessity 
of lashing themselves to the fence to keep trom blowing avraVi 
for he has erected ''cheap sheds" enough to shelter every hoof. 
He intends in the course of a couple of years more to get the re> 
mainder of his prairie under fence and in cultivation or seeded 
down to grass,and then with a well fenced IMOacre farm— well 
what then do yon think he intends to do 9 why, then he intends 
to bui d a koui€ ami get married. For be it known, and ye dovm 
east marriageable girls take notice, that this Illinois grandee is 
not yet a very old hatchelor, only 86, fine looking, full of lifoi 
and as soon as he can get n nice, '' sung little farm" rtedy, 
will also be ready to give you a call. But not till after " the 
new house advent.^ ror be it known to his thousand and one 
eastern acquaintances, that he now lives in a log cabin that 
would be a rare show to some of his Broadway friends. 

Major Davis has introduced some fine improved horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, the benefits to the country from which, will be 
long felt by others as we 11 as himsel f. He has also set an exam- 
ple m the way of frnit trees, well worthy to be followed. As I 
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bave^o many indiTidoals to. notice, I cannot of conn€| gpend 
too mQeh time inditidnaUsing itock and improvememt^ 

On Satnrdayy I intended to have gone on my way reipiein^i 
but wlio ever escaped from the Major with only a one mgbt ri- 
sit, (he itndted hospitality in a southern latitude,) and that, 
eonnected with a slight indisposition) brought on by the strong 
lime water of Juliet, not only kept me oTer Saturday, but there 
also I took a Sabbath's quiet rest. 

On Saturdajr aftemooui the Blajor drore me up to Oswego, 
9^ and Aurora, 7 miles, two flourishing Tillages on Fox river, 
at both of which the river^as well as at numerous other places, 
affords the best of water power, and at the latter is one of the 
best finished floor mills of 4 run of stone in the State. 
* Here we visited a picket fence making machine. The pickets 
are sawed by a circular saw, out of boards, and then passed 
through a set of cotters that round and sharpen themi and are 
put in girts also bored by a machine, and these lengths are set 
up crooked like worm fence, without posts* being held at the 
comers by one of the pickets passing through each girt; and as 
It is sold at 15 cents a rod, will answer well to fence praiiie, 
when rails cannot be had for a less cost. But as it takes U 
rails to make a rod of as good fenee, it is easy to calculate 
which kind of fence will be the cbeapenit. At present • while we 
cnltivate so poorly, and dtf not average 10 bushels or wheat to 
the acre through a series of years, we cannot afford to pay 76 
cents a rod for fencing, besides the oost of hauling and potting 
np, and then as most of us do, carelessly risk its being burnt by 
the annual fires that destroy thousands after thonsands of rails 
every year. 

Bfany of your Orange county readers will be interested to 
hear that I visited an old resident of that county, by the name 
of Townsend. who with several of his children, live m the same 

trove with Major Davia and own about S,000 acres of fine land, 
'rom Mr. Townsend I first learned that fowl meadow grass, 
which is one of the most valuable kinds that I am acquainted 
with for wet prairie, iaindigenous to the country. By conver- 
■atioo with the old gentleman, I also became satisfied of what 
I had long believed, that what we call *'blue grass,'' is a dif- 
ferent article from what is known at the east by the same name. 
The eastern bine grass he thinks much the best. Neither of the 
Idnds are profitable to cultivate for hay, but for fall and winter 
feed, particularly for sheep, exceedingly valuable. 

I ought to have mentioned before, for the benefit of others who 
are beginning to make sheep farms, the inai|ner which Major 
Davis constructs '< cheap sheds"— two rows of posts about 16 
feet apart are set up to sustain poles laid up in the same form 
of a log cabin roof, and small poles or brush laid on to sustain 
a covering of bay or straw, and the back side is completely fill- 
•d with rails set np slanting and also covered, which not only 
makes a nearly tiant roofi but a complete wind breaker, that 
will pay the cost in one winter. He fodders his sheep without 
racks. His method is this. The ground being well covered 
with straw, the sheep are driven into another yard, whilst the 
wagon, loaded with nay, is driven in the empty yard, and the 
hay laid in rows. The sheep being now let in, commence ta« 
king their places without running over the hay or wasting more 
tliaii when it is fed in racks or boxes, and none gets in the wool. 
I believe it promotes the health of sheep to allow them every 

Cleasant day to have a range in the boshes. I have no doubt 
nt that many who have driven sheep to this country during 
the last summer, will find it a bad speculation before spring. It 
was the worst of seasons to drive, and drove sheep never get 
through the first winter without great care and some loss at 
best ; while there are tens of thousands brought here without 
any kind of forethought of preparation for shelter or comfort, 
except what they may gather from a poor supply of prairie hay 
and such shelter as they can find under a rail fence, or upon 
the open wild waste. Such conduct is reprehensible, as not on- 
ly cruel, but as a wicked waste of the lives of such valuable an- 
imals. This is a good sheep country I shall insist, until con- 
vinced by proof to the contrary*, but they cannot live upon prai- 
rie wind, and sleep in knee deep prairi^mnd. 

On Monday, I passed on my way down Fox river, crossing at 
a very poor county town of a very good county, on a very good 
bridge, but one that is only good in very cold weather, as I wit- 
nessed higher up the same stream last week, as it failed on a 
warm day, and let a pair of horses and wagon through-, but by 
which I had an opportunity of witnessing the operation of get- 
ting a horse out of a hole in the ice, by drawing a rope tight 
round his neck until he chokes and floats to the top of the wa- 
ter. I stopped this night with an old farmer from Lycoming 
toontVi Pennsylvania, who had sold a comfortable *< old home- 
stead,'' and in his old age sought a "new home in the west ;" 
and what do yon think he has found f a fac simile of his moun- 
tain streams and clear springs, and tall trees and osefVil rocksf 
Oh no : he has got none of them. But he has bou^t 400 acres 
of land-^ich land— 5K)0 of prairie, and 900 that is neither timber 
or prairie, plow land or meadow, but covered with a growth of 
small oaks, fit only for fire wood, while his nils must be haul- 
ed flrom S to 6 miln, and cost #9,60 or #S a hundred. 

The whole tract cost $a an acre, 60 acres under improvement 
with poor buildings, destitute of water, and several attempts to 
get good well water, have failed at 70 feet deep. And for such 
a home as this, the "old homestead" was parted with. I men- 
tion this circumstance, to show that emigrants do not always 
better their situation, when they leave substantial comfort in 
the east to pursue a vision of acquiring numberless acres of 
"wild land in the west, however ricn the soil of those acres may 
be. • 

Ten miles north of Ottewa, Is "Indian creek," now occupied 
by a fiourlshing settlement, where, in 1889, the few inhabitants 
then there were the victims of the " Black Hawk war." Here 



is abodyof good timber, which is the nearest timber to tha 
town. The space between this settlement and Ottawa, being 
unoeconied prairie. Four miles above Ottawa, there is aboot 
90 feet fall over a rocky bed of the Fox river, partially occupied 
by a saw-mill and fiouring mill of five mn of stones, and a 
woolen manufactory of 4 satinet, and three broad looms, Ac. 
As such manufaeturina establishments are as yet so rare, al- 
though so much needed, I like to note all that come in my way. 
Here too. appears to be the northern boundary of the great coal 
field of Illinois. The abundance of coal that exists in the Illi- 
nois river valley is of immense importance, and more so on 
account of the scarcity of wood— coal at Ottawa Is worth about 
6c. a bushel, but it is not of first rate quality, being dug near 
the surface of the ground in the river bottom. By the bye, I 
wish you to notice that this phrase '< river bottom," does not 
mean the bottom of the river, but what Eastern readers under- 
stand as " interval" 

Ottawa is situated on the Illinois at the month of Fox river, 
and head of steam navigation in hich water, and having been 
settled and built up dnnng the canal fever, also contains many 
"hangers on," and from present appearances in the legisla- 
ture, they are destined to hang on some time longer, before the 
canal Is completed. And I would also here caution many of 
your down east readers, who have purchased land along the 
line of this canal at bign prices under the expectency of its 
early completion, that they are also " hanging on" to a very 
brittle prospect— and for my own part, until fsee some vigor- 
ous measures taken to complete this important work, which 
when done will relieve the state from one portion of her debt, 
I shall believe that she does not intend ever to pay any part m 
it. There is a Court House at Ottewa, built when the whole 
country were building castles on credits at an expense of f 96,- 
000. As an evidence of very uncommon taste in this treeless 
country, I notice the yard set with shade trees. As usual in 
all western towns, where land was so dear and scarce, the 
streets are narrow and lots small. Even the principal hotel, 
to save room upon the surface of such valuable lote, has its 
dining room below. I attended a thinly attended scientific lec- 
ture at a neglected looking Mechanic's hall; at which I did not 
wonder, as all interest and conversation seems to be centered 
upon " canal! canal! canal!" 

On the 8th of Jan. I ferried the Illinois in a most violent 
snow storm, and amid fioating ice, being impelled to do so by 
the prospect that in an hour more all chance of crossiog would 
be at an end, except upon the ice, which in several instances 
had already caused the loss of several teams this winter, and 
of the two dansers I chose the least and sot safe over. But 
not so at an unbridged creek, three miles along the river road, 
where the Ice gave way and gave me an upset into the water, 
mod and Ice. That such a creek on such a road so near such a 
towut should remain for years unbridged Is not singular, for 
who ever knew little works attended to where great ones, like 
this great canal, absorbed all minds. Bnt for my consolation 
for my misfortune, I was assured that hundreds bad met with 
worse ones at the same place. The great neglect of roads that 
manifests itself throughout this country, goes far towards crea- 
ting a prejudice with strangers against any new country they 
are passing through. 

I spent the night with a very intelligent farmer by the name 
of Baldwin, at "Farm ridge" on the Vermillion. Here Is a 
settlement cf Connecticut farmers, who have brought abun- 
dance of enterprise and industry with them, as is manifest by 
the appearance of good houses, Dams and orchards. The only 
thing lacking to make this lovely land very desirable, is timber 
which Is here, as everywhere, too scarce. The Vermillion, 
however affords excellent mill sites, and abounds In coal of^ 
good analily. The coal is in three beds, the lower one In the 
bed of^the stream. The banks are high bluffs of clay, coal and 
limestone. Vermillionville is one of those many towns in the 
west where people have learned by sad experience that they can- 
not live upon a little "7 by 9" town lot. Though many have 
moved out, there are some enterprising citizens left, one of 
whom is the new postmaster. Dr. Bullock. 

The nature of the soil along the Vermillion, is from 1 to 9 ft. 
blsck loam, then several feet clay, thensund. In which is found 
water. Natural curiosities in such a country are scarce, but 
near the mouth of the Vermillion are two— one, the " Deer- 
park," is a ehafem in the rocks several hundred feet deep, a few 
rods in width and half a miie long, having an opening next this 
stream, into which deer used to wander after a " salt lick," 
and fall an easy prey to the Indians. The other is the celebra- 
ted " starved rock" on the Illinois, noted in history as the spot 
where a small tribe of Indians were driven by anotner tribe and 
besieged till starvation alone conquered the bravest of the red 
braves. From the Vermillion ( passed over a dozen miles of 
beantifhl country to Granville, a fine little town in Putnam co. 
beautified by a handsome church and a very eacellent school. 
Spent the night with a Mr. Ware from Massachusetts, who with 
his brother have set their neiahbors an example in fitrming and 
iuinroved stock worthy of imitation. 

During this day's ride I passed a " long ditch" la the woods at 
Cedar point, which I was informed, was " the great Central Rail 
Road of Illinois," thai wot to lead from Galenat crossing the 
Illinois at the termination of the canal at Peru, tethe great ci* 
ty of Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio. Six miles southeast of 
Granville, is "Mt. Palatine," a Baptist settlement and school, 
four miles out upon the wide prairie, solitery and alone, so far 
as regards timber. 

Near Ma^olia) which is a flourishing new town, 8 miles 
from the Illmois river, in which for the want of water power, 
steam is used, I spent a night with a Mr. Patterson from Pa.; 
and f^om bis English shepherd, I learnt that he esteems bm 
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slop*, the best food for sheep dro^piog lanbe io winter; and 
the co^ditioo of those on haod went far to prove it. As some 
criterion of the price of land in this vicinity, I learnt the sale 
of a two hundred acre farm, about 80 improved, 60 timber and 
balance unenclosed prairie, with very moderate buildings for 
#3500— ^ihe seller being bound for that new ''Eldorado," of our 
restless populatioUf the Oregon territory. 

At Magnolia, I saw the first sugar maple; the timber north- 
ward being mostly oalL. Upon Mr. Patterson's land, I also wit- 
nessed the astonishing increase of timber^ when iiept from fire 
—A matter not sufficif>ntly thought of in this country— a country 
where tens of thoussnds of acres of rich soil can never be fenc- 
ed except by growing the mnterials. 

From Magnolia to W^ashington* I passed over some poor, an* 
even, barren, much nnenltivated prairie, few and poor mill 
streams, through the very poor county town of Woodford co. 
(so named perhaps to inaicate that the coont^ is not all prai- 
rie) to the latter town, which lies about 10 miles east oT Peo- 
ria, where I saw a large steam miU in operation, and a very 
extensive porli house, and other evidences of a prosperous state 
of things. Here after many days of beautiful winter weather, 
I encountered in the afternoon of January llth, a furious snow 
storm with a head wind too strong to beat up against, which 
drove me into quarters with a homesiclt Kentuckian, who was 
longing to return to his " own native land"— and here, after 
our rambling ride, my dear readers, we will rest until the mor- 
row, when you shall again " go ahead" with your old friend, 

SOLON ROBINSON. 



IMPROVEMENT OF AN OLD FARM. 



LiTTHEB TucKZK, EsQ. — The January number of your 
new series has been receiyed, and I should be deficient 
in gratitude to your able contributort, were I to omit the 
opportunity to express the obligation I owe them for the 
valuable information contained in this publication. A 
single article therein lias benefited me now, more than 
the cost of several years subscription. During years g^ne 
by, when your publication was issued from Rochester, 
most of my substantial ideas of fanning were acqi^ired by 
a perusal of its pages; and these old rolumes are pre- 
served and referred to yet, on many occasions, for prac- 
tical information that I could not otherwise obtain. 

I am disposed to contribute to your periodical my share 
of observation and knowledge of agricultural subjects as 
lastly due to it, but the g^und is so completely occupied 
by ibler bands, that I can do but little more than cor- 
roborate the great value and practical utility of the plans 
laid down to increase the fertility of the soil, and improve 
the manner of its cultivation. But inasmuch as a state- 
ment of the method I pursued to produce the same results 
(though brief, imperfect and a repetition of that which 
has been better detailed) may be an encouragement to 
some of your new subscribers to proceed at once to the 
improvement of their fisrms, I will endeavor to lay it 
before Chem. 

Seven years ago my wife and I came into possession of 
about seventy acres of land. The soil naturally would 
rank as second quality in this part of Pennsylvania, but 
was much reduced in fertility, and ndly out of order, by 
bad farming, continued during a series of years, and the 
last fourteen in the hands of yearly tenants, the last of 
whom paid one hundred dollars a year, and firequently 
claimed an abatement of that. The soil generally inclines 
to a yellow or reddish clay, with occasional stony ridges 
of sandy loam, the whole based upon a subsoil of im • 
permeable red clay. In wet weather this soil becomes 
saturated with water, and during the wiiiter and early 
spring, when mid-day thaws alternate with freezing 
nights, clover and other taprooted plants are thrown out 
of the ground, and generally perish. 

The fences on this property were in a decayed state; 
not one good panel could be found, but briers, elder, 
sassafras, cherry, noxious weeds and stone^ occupied 
both sides of every fence. On the ridges, red sand rocks, 
from the size of a stove to abake-oven, were obstructions 
to farming, and in spots small stones were so numerous as 
to throw the plow out when in the best hands. Briers, 
garlic, St. Johnswort, yarrow, wild carrot, and every 
other noxious weed in this part of the eotintry abounded 
in the fields; and to add to the evils of this bad system of 
(firming, the water from the public road and the adjacent 
higher grounds ran through the dung yard, leaching the 
manure of its fertilizing principles, and cariying its best 
idbstance to waste in the nearest mill-dam, leaving fifty 
ot sixty loads of light, strawy substance, to supply the 
exhaustion of the cropped soil. Ten bushels of wheat, 



twelve of rye, fifteen of com, and one ton of rough field 
hay per acre, may be set dowh as its produce in a ikvor- 
able season. 

The experienced reader will believe this picture too 
highly colored until I mention one encocuraging featmne 
on this farm, which alone enabled its occupant to pay- 
any rent at all. About eight acres formed a valley, 
through which ran a small but constant stream of water. 
Half a century ago artificial channels Were dug at the 
proper level, along both sides of its banks, for this stream, 
to flow in, enclosing about that quantity of groimd, whidi* 
could be watered at pleasure, and with due attention could 
be made to produce two tons or more of hay to the acre^ 
making tlie most valuable kind of provender for mileli 
cows. 

On taking possession of this land, my partner afore- 
mentioned and I sat down to calctilate the cost of m a king 
the necessary Improvement to bring this land into a pro- 
fitable condition. We borrowed five hundred dollars, 
and commenced working. We enlarged our garden to 
an ample size, and enclc^eil it with a good picket fence. 
I enlarged my hog pens to contain thirty or forty two 
horse loads of manure; had many loads of small stones 
hauled from the fields into the roads, and breaks made 
across the road, with inlets for the water into the sod 
fields, and open ditches or covered drains to carry the 
excess off; plowed the road down below the bam and 
filled up around the dung yard, so as to turn the water off 
the manure; next cleared the meadow of all obstructions 
of wooii, stone, or unsightly heaps of earth, harrowed 
the surface with a sharp and loaded harrow, sowed timo- 
thy seed, opened the ditches on the sides and the middle 
of the meadow, and spread the water evenly over ile 
surface; then mo veil the fences, grubbed Uie headland! $ 
chopped level with the ground every tree not useful for 
fruit, shade or ornament; collected the bones of animals 
and oyster shells, and on heaps of briers or brush reduced 
them to cinders, applied this as a top dressing to poor 
spots of sward; applied thirty or forty bushels of. fresh 
slaked lime to every acre of arable land, and about one- 
half has a second tlressing of the same amoiut applied ; 
have taken up, split, and carted to convenient places for 
building wall, every rock in the way of farming; have 
enclosed the land and divided the fields with substantial 
fencing, and planted about two hundred and fifty grafted 
fruit trees; and lastly, but not least in importance, I 
made during the last year upwards of two himdred two 
horse loads of good mantire. 

Now, what is the result in figures of this system 
of farming? Book farming, if you choose to call it 
so. Last summer fattened six steers on grass, rthat I 
fed the previous winter on straw and com fodder,) and 
sold them to the butcher in hay-making ; fattened and 
sold forty-three sheep, one-third of them my own rais- 
ing; sold one fresh cow, also my own raising; sold four 
hiuidred pounds of chickens, besides a lot of other poul- 
try; sold seven barrels of vinegar; butchered four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of com f^ beef, and one thousand 
nine himdred and fifty pounds of pork, also my own 
raising ; sold fifty bushels of early potatoes, and sell about 
eight pounds of butter weekly the year round; raised 
one two year old and one three year old colt; nnade the 
last season, though a dry one, one ton and a half of 
clover and two tons of clear timothy hay to the acre, and 
raised twenty- bushels of wheat, thirty-eight bushels of 
oats, and thirty-three bushels of com per acre, each. 

In presenting this statement^of improvement in ex- 
hausted land, I claim no particular merit; it has been 
done by application of the principles again and again laid 
down in your valuable paper; and I doubt not that in the 
hands of an experienced farmer greater improvement 
would have been made. Enough however is done, to 
justify me to present it to your readers, as proof of what 
may be done to renovate impoverished soil, and make it 
profitable. Agucolaris. - 

Co9€fUry, ChuUr eo., Pa,, Jai^, 23, 1845. 



Mammoth Hog.— Hiram Du^l, of Hebron, N. Y., it is 
said has gone to Boston with a live hog, which is two 
and a half years old and weighs 1,548 pounds. 
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THE FIRE BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES, ke, 

Mr. Editob — Some time since, I risited, in company 
with an as^iienltural friend, the delightftil place and well 
coltivaled farm and garden of Mr. Jabez Jenkikb, of 
West liVhiteland, Pa., and witnessed his mode of preven- 
ting the fire blight on bis young pear trees, as also the 
cure of the cause, from whatever source proceeding, of 
the shedding of premature fruit. It was nothing more or 
less, than paving around each tree to a good distance, 
with stones, which he assured us he had hitherto found 
to answer the purpose, entertaining the idea that the re- 
medy proceeded from the fact that the time of their 
blooming is thus very perceptibly retarded. Certain it 
is, at the time of which I speak, a g^od crop of very 
healthy fruit was found on every tree. 

But my present purpose is, respectfUUy to request Mr. 
Jenkins to inform us through the medium of the Cultiva- 
tor — which I presume he reads, for, judging from the 
order, neatness and regularity exhibited around him, he 
must be held obnoxious to the charge of being a book 
fiurmer, and then he takes the Cultivator as a matter of 
course — if the mode he had adopted for the purpose con- 
tinues toaffi>rdhim satisfaction, uid if so, whether, reason- 
ing from analogy, he would not expect the same course 
to work the same effect on the disease of the plum, as al- 
so that of the Morello cherry, the trees of which, in so 
many places, are afflicted with the rheumatic gout, and 
of consequence, subjected to the ravages of the curculio, 
according to the new doctrine which is gaining ground 
about it, that '* living blight is the effect, -and not a cause 
of disease." Remarking by the way, however, that this 
plan of paving around the trees, militates most strongly 
against the perpetual cultivating system, so long practi- 
ced by our large peach growers, for the express purpoee 
of protecting their trees from the Yellows, fcc. 

I remember also, that the soiling of cattle in their stalls 
bad claimed his attention; and the resalt was manifest in 
mountains of the richest manure, thrown up in the stable 
yards around. I recollect too, indistinctly I most con- 
fess, that he informed us, he bad made some remarks re- 
specting the crop of wheat, sown on land from wbieh a 
crop of oats had been cut for soiling, which exhibited 
different appearances on spots that had been mown early, 
middling, and late, as also on that part where they had 
been permitted to remain until ripe, but whether they had 
been plowed in, or cut and taken to the bam, I cannot 
say} however that may be, I can promise your readers a 
very interesting account, if Mr. Jenkins will oblige us; 
and to those who know him, I need not add, that 
may be depended upon. • Am I right in the idea, that the 
racks, out of which the cattle were soiled, had the staves 
placed horizontally instead of vertically, by which they 
were enabled to puU out long fodder with much greater 
ease, and without the waste attendant on the practice of 
feeding in troughs. As the system of soiling seems to be 
gaining g^und in many places, Mr. Jenkins has it in his 
power to confer lasting obligations on numerous individ- 
uals, who are only desirous of knowing the ground upon 
which to commence operations, and their probable re- 
sults, before starting, and although myself, not quite a 
stranger to the system, I should be glad to learn how the 
cattle are supplied in their stalls, after the crops, destined 
f6r their use, have become sufficiently high in growth to 
admit of a good bite, but not to allow of mowing, which 
must be deUyed, else the productiveness of the crop is 
very much reduced. Where few cattle are kept, they 
might be tethered on the crops for a time, bat on a sufficient 
•eale to answer any good purpose, this plan would be 
fqund impracticable, and could not be denominated toU- 
iiig. This, therefore, is a feature in the systepi that re- 
quires to be tn-ought oul; at the same time, I am prepared 
to find, that the addition to the manure heap and its su- 
perior quality, are sufficient to pay the extra expense in- 
corred; particularly if the attendant knows how to com- 
post the heap; and by pouring on the liquid contents of 
the ciAtern, built to receive it from the cattle, rendering 
it of more importance than the solid portions, according 
to late experiments, by Which it was found, that one pint 
of urine from stalled cattle will produce an extra pound 
of wheat. ChtsUr Co,, Pa. M. P. 



BERMUDA AND CRAB GRASS. 



Editob op trx Cultxvatox— I have read an article 
in the December number of the Cultivator, in which 
some grasses from Bermuda are compared with others 
from Mississippi. The botanical name of the Bermuda 
grass is Cynodan daOylon, or DigUaria daetyUm of £lliott> 
who places it in the same genus with the crab grass 
(DtgUaria sanguinaUs) so troublesome to planters at the 
south, and to our northern gardeners. Elliott, in bis 
Botany of South-Carolina and Georgia, remarks that 
although the crab grass is an annual, it is the best grass 
for hay at present known in our low country. The Ber- 
muda grass is perennial, and is already widely diffbsed 
through the low country of the south. I have seen it 
frequently in south Alabama; have received specimens of 
it from Prof. Carpenter of Louisiana, and according to 
Elliott, it is common in the low country of Sooth-Carolina 
and Georgia, particularly in loose soils. 

EHiott says: '<We have two varieties of this plant, 
one coarser rperhaps a species) growing in damp soils 
and native; the other said to be imported, a tender, de- 
licate grass, growing over and binding the most arid and 
loope lands in our country, and apparently preferred by 
stock of all descriptions to every other grass. The cul- 
tivation of this grass on the poor and expensive sand-hills 
of our middle country, would probably convert them 
into sheep walks of great value; but it grows in eveiy 
soil, and»no grass on close rich land is more fbrmidable 
to the cultivator; U mu»t therrfore h$ iiUroducid voUk cau- 
tion,'* 

The crab grass of Bermuda (RottbotUa dimidiata) is 
rare in the southern States, and apparenQy confined to 
places in the vicinity of salt water. I never met with it 
but once, and then it was confined to a small spot form- 
ing a dense mat. This was opposite Pilatka on the St. 
Johns river in Florida. Yours truly, 

Saml. B. Bucxlet. 

W^ Dresden, YaUe co., N> F. 



BLACK SSUl WHEAT. 



Mx. TucESR — This wheat is found to be so valuable a 
variety of spring gnln in this and some other of the 
New-England Slates, that I am disposed to trouble you 
with another letter on the sufajject. It is evidently a very 
hardy grain, and not liable to suffer from the depreda- 
tions of insects. It will grow and yield a fair crop, on 
almost every variety of soil, rich or poor; on very rich 
land it fills weU, even where it is inclined to loilge. 

It has been suggested that it would be profitable to in- 
troduce this wheat into those parts of Michigan and Illi- 
nois, where the winter variety suffers much damage, and 
yields poorly on account of the luxuriance in growth. 

Most farmers here fail by letting this Black sea wheat 
stand too long. It produces less bran, and the bread is 
whiter and sweeter, where the crop is gathered in a 
greenish state. When allowed to stand upon the ground 
till perfectly ripe, there is a black mould, or substance, 
which frequently may be seen between the lobes on the 
belly of the grain. 

I believe this grain was first shipped to Portland in the 
State of Maine, and it proved to be so valuable in that 
State, that the Kennebec County Agricultural Society 
have recently made two additional importations from the 
Black Sea, both of which have proved entire failures. In 

1841, they had forwarded through the agency of Tboma* 
Cordis of Boston, sixteen bushels. It was distributed, 
and sown by different individuals in that county, on vari- 
ous soils in the different locations, and in all cases it mil- 
dewed. Some was sown again with ho better success ia 

1842. In that year, through the same agency, they pro- 
cured about the same quantity, which proved to be the 
same variety, and they met with equal bad success. They 
were in hopes to have obtained some of the Siberian 
wheat in the last attempt, but were dirappointed. I un- 
derstand they are about to try again their success in ano- 
ther importation. We have proved by actual experi- 
ment, that not only this, but other kinds of winter and 
spring wheat will produce better to change the seed h^ 
and forth every year, fh>m east to west, and from west i% 
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the esst, between Maine and Michigan. I ondertUnd 
that Mr. Ck>rdi8 hai a nephew at Smyrna who is happy to 
confer favon on such as are striFing to improve the ag- 
riculture of the country. 

I sowed this season on about two acres, near 3 bushels 
of seed, from which we harvested 71 ^ bushels of plump 
wheat. I took to Sprague's mill in this town, some of 
this Black Sea wheat, which was cleaned in <' Bailey & 
Rich's Smut Mill," (which, by the way, has proved to be 
the best machine to clean damp grain, that has ever been 
introduced among us.) There carefoUy measured in a 
sealed measure, seven bushels, which weighed on the 
scales, 478 lbs. and 3 ounces, which is 68 lbs. 5 ounces 
to the bushel, after it was manu&ctured into flour. The 
yield was 360 lbs. 8 ounces, or 51 lbs. 7 ounces of flour 
to the bushel, and 14 lbs. and 10 ounces of bran and mid- 
dlings — waste, 2 lbs . 5 ounces. To every 60 pounds of 
wheat, the produce is 45 pounds of flour. 

There appears to be two kinds cultivated here, the 
white and red chaff. The heads of both varieties are 
guarded by a stout and long beard. The red chaff is ge 
nerally preferred to the white. The berry of this wheat 
is large and of a dark color, very hard, and not sulfject to 
shed in the gathering; it requires a threshing machine to 
beat out the grain; it also requires more moisture to swell 
the beriy, and is not as liable to grow by standing out in 
the field as any other kind cultivated here. 

Weybridg»t Vt., Jan. 31, 1845. S. W. Jkwstt. 



8QUASHES.-P0ULTRT. 



L. TvcKKB, Esq. — Having received a number of let 
ters of inquiry respecting some statements in an article 
of mine m the Cultivator for October last, I take the 
liberty of answering some of them through your paper. 

1. The Yalpakaiso Squash. — ^I am not aware of any 
peculiar difficulty in raising them. They require a warm, 
rich soil, a good exposure to the sun, and an ample space 
for the vines. They should also be planted early, so as 
to have the benefit of the whole season. At the State 
Cattle Show and Fair at Poughkeepsie last fiill, I saw a 
number of varieties of this squash, some grey, some 
yellow, &e., but generally of an oblong shape, and the 
largest was said to weigh 200 lbs. and another 152 lb«. 
The seeds can doubtless be procured at the principal seed 
stores through the country. 

The Cuba pumpkins, of which eighteen, as the product 
of one seed, and weighing 776| lbs. were exhibited at 
the fair, appeared to have many qualities to recommend 
them to the farmers; but when told that they were sold 
for nothing less than twelve and a half cents per seed, I 
eon^uded to forego the pleasure of trying them for the 
present. 

2. The Price or puke Poland and Doakino 
Fowls. — ^When cooped and sent away, the price is $1.50 
per pair, or five for $3 ; and letters on the sqbject should 
be poet paid. 

3. Cbested Fowls. — From extensive observation and 
inquiry, I am led to believe that the Poland is the only 
original variety of crested fowls, and that all others are 
a cross between this and the common varieties. Of these 
cross breeds I saw several lots last fall in Fulton market, 
New-Tork, which were sold at high prices under the 
name of French phsatantt, 4 

4. How LONG WILL EGGS KEEP SO AS TO PnODUCE 

Chickens? — ^I have made no experiments to ascertabi 
this, but believe if they should be put in salt immediately 
after being laid, and kept from the air and frost, that 
chickens might be hatched from them at least a year 
afterwards. Eggs laid in Europe have been brought to 
this country and hatched; and if some one will procure 
and send me some of Victoria's mahogany colored eggs 
from her China fowls, I will engage to try the experi- 
ment again. 

5. How DID TOU ASCEBTAIN THAT A HeN, CHANGED 

TO A NEW Cock, would continue fob four or five 

WEEKS TO produce EGOS IMPREGNATED BT THE FORMER 

ONE? — Finding nothing in any poultry book in relation 
to this matter, I substituted a white cock for a black one, 
and then by marking and hatching all the eggs a hen pro- 
duced in six weeks, and repeating the experiment a 



number of times, I came to the conclusion that the time 
was between four and five weeks. OUier experimeoli 
have convinced me that the notion entertained by sooMy 
that a cock running with a lot of hens for a few days will 
impregnate their eggs for a whole season, is without any 
foundation in fact. 

6. Poultry House. — A BIr. Lyman has recently be- 
gun an experiment near this city, of keeping fowls on a 
large scale. He has erected a poultry house seventy-two 
feet long, twelve feet wide and fourteen feet high, divided 
into upper and lower rooms the whole length. At one 
end is a room for various conveniences of the owner, 
and over it a room for storing grain. The rest of the 
building in the upper story is fitted up exclusively with 
roosting perches for the fowls, and the room below it, 
connected by a flight of stairs, isfltted out with nnmeroas 
feeding hoppers and tiers of boxes to lay in, &c A door 
from this room opens into a yard of some half an acre, 
enclosed with paling eight feet high. Mr. L. has already- 
1,200 fowls hi his establishment, and is seekuig to in- 
crease the number to 2,000. He intends to keep an ac- 
curate account of debtor and credit, and will be able to 
show in a year or two something of the profits of mcb 
an enterprise. May we not hope that, what a king of 
France wished in regard to his subjects— a fowl in eveiy 
one^ pot — may be soon enjoyed by every fiunily among xtu 

Buffalo, FVtntarfy 1845. H. A. Parsons. 

FABMING EXPERIENCE. 



Mr. Editor — ^In ikrming, as well as in other opera- 
tions, mere theory and speenlalion is worth but little; 
pradieal experUnu is what is wanted to uphold the basi- 
ness. The results of experience in farm management, 
are what farmers want to read and study. Every fhmer 
has a system of management, which to his own mind 
seems most correct. It may be the system practioed bj 
his &ther, of increasing to the greatest possible extent, 
his number of acres. Now I would never leave the old 
way for a new one, so long as it was certain that the old 
way was the best, nor would I follow the old track for 
the reason that it was old, when convinced, after care- 
ful examination, that a new one was to be' preferred. 

Reading agricultural papers, may perhaps be said to 
constitute the first step towards improvement. This 
reading gives an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practical experience of farmers. It is much to 
be desired that more of this class of fknners eould be in- 
duced to give their views. There is too frequently a re- 
luctance to writing. This reluctance should be over- 
come. It is not to be expected that plain farmers should 
always frame sentences in the style of lUarary writers, 
nor is this necessary — give us thefaeti in an intelligible 
manner. Any man that can give his ideas to his neigh- 
bor in conversation, can do this, and this is all that is ne- 
cessary. L. I>CrRAND. 

JHrfty, Ct,, Jan. 1845. 



Fattening Cattle. — ^It is not often that the " reductio 
ad ahivrdum*' is used as a mode of demonstration in 
agriculture. 80 good an example has occurred to me 
that I cannot but offer it. I had directed my manager, a 
young and inexperienced man, to fatten three or four 
steers, while kept up, instead of permitting them to 
run at large with the rest, (had management, too; I hope 
to adopt shortly the soiling system.) « What are these !>* 
I exclaimed in astonishment, at seeing the lean and ill- 
favored kine. They had been placed on the north side 
of a shelter, were fully exposed to wind and rain, and 
were up to their knees in mud, which the overseer hoped 
to make dry and comfortable by drawing in leaves, straw, 
&c. I!! — and hoped to fatten them by fbmishing abundance 
of com!!I Enough had been wasted on them to have 
fatted a herd, whUe he could not conceive why they re- 
mained so poor! " Turn them out," said I, " till we can 
put up more houses." The situation had been selected 
for convenience of watering. 8. 

Milk ^It is estimated that 2,000,000 quarts of milk 

are annually consumed at Rochester, which, at four eenfs 
per quart, would amount to $80,000. 
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PHP^?HATE OF LIME— PEAT FOR MANURE. 



^iBe Aofust number of the Coltivator I gave yon a few has* 
ty notes apon the subject of Phosphate of Lime, in reply to the 
taiqniries of <* il Practical Farmer t" of Staten Island. Although 
It u doubtless true, as there stated, that there are no localities 
yet known in the state, where this mineral exists in sufficient 
quantity for agricultural purposes, yet t indicated its existence 
under circumstances which doubtless yield an unfailing supply. 

Since the phosphates are known to form an essential part of 
GultiTutcd grains, and this aupply coming from no otlier source 
than the soil and what la derived from it, it follows that these 
substances exist there. Now there is no other source for its 
occurrence in soils, but from the decomposition of rock, for it 
is AiUy acknowledged tliat all soils are derived from this 
source. The i^osphates must exist then, in the rocks original' 
If, either ? isible to the eye. or so combined as to be invisible. I 
alluded to the analyses of coral, made by Mr. Silliman, Jr.. 
proving the existence of phospates in all cases. Now it is well 
known that nearly all our limestones contain corals, and some 
of them are almost entirely composed of the broken and com- 
minuted skeletons of these zoopnytes; consequently the phos- 
phates must be as widely diffused as our calcareous rocks, and 
equally a consequence is the limit of the wheat growing region. 

imake these >remarks incidentally, as showing the wide dif- 
fusion of a mineral substance essential in grain nowiog soils. 
Now It is one of the most important objects to the future agri- 
culture of the state, that a full analysis be made of all the cal> 
eareons rocks of the state, both limestones and shales. And 
not only should an aoklysis of these be made from single spe- 
eimensi but of specimens from numerous and distant localities 
in the same rock, so that its value In this particular may be 
known throughout its range. This is equally essential with 
an analysis of the soils, the marls and muck, and every agri- 
culturist should endeavor to facilitate an object so mneh to be 
desired. The present generation may not require this know- 
ledge to enable them to raise bread, but others are coming up- 
on the stage, and every advance Made by us enables (hem to ad- 
vanee still another step. Therefore as a foundation for agri- 
coltnre, the rocks, and especially the calcareous rocks which 
are every where loaded with corals, shells and other organic 
remains, should receive a thorough chemical examination. 

I have been led into these remarks incidentally from perceiv. 
lag the attention which is now being given to natural fertili* 
sera of all descriptions. The facts here stated mav perhaps 
offer an explanation of the variable effects, as stated, of lime. 
In some instances the use of this substance is said toproduce 
no beneficial effects upon soils, while in others its eilects are 
acknowledged to be important and beneficial. Might it not be 
worth while to ascertain whether lime from the same rock or 
same locality, is uniform in its effectsT And also in other ca 
oes, where no benefit is derired, may it not be desirable to in- 
quire if the limestone originally contained corals and other or* 
ganic re mains? Perhaps the i^resence or absence of these may 
exert an influence not appreciated. This subject Is of high in- 
terest to agricultural chemists, and may perhaps have re<^ved 
attentioui though I am not aware of it. 

That some limestones are. or at least appear to be, destitute 
of organic matter is true. AH our crystalline limestones are 
apparently destitute of organic matter, out in most cases of this 
kind they nave been obliterated by toe process of metamor- 
phisno, or tlie change by heat from an ordinary sedimentary to 
a crystalline one. Many ol these limestones contain crystals 
of phosphate of lime, and these are doubtless derived from co- 
rals or other organic matter in the rock, and segregated and 
erystallized by the same process which resolved the whole 
masa crystalliae. 

The inquiries to be made, therefore, respecting limestones 
are, whether they contain organic matter— whether crystal- 
line or not, and if so, whether containing phosphate or lime 
disoeminated. The effect of the different limes, and analyses 
of the original rock, would be a anbjeet of agricultural interest 
and importance. 

Tbis fruitful subject of theory and investinition has led me 
into a longer digression than 1 intended, and I perceive plainly 
that with a few more facts and experiments, an Interesting pa- 
per ooold be made. This however is not my design, being en- 
gaged in other pressing avocations, though still feeling an in- 
terest in agricultural subjects; which interest induced me, in 
the earlier annual reports to give some space to the subject. I 
Yboald have done more, but I fancied they received little atten- 
UoD, and therefore in the Final Report, instead of gathering 
the whole matter into a chapter, left It for the agricnltuialsur- 
reyor. 

M9 attention, as ^fore remarked, was called to the subject 
bf tne inquiries of a *' Practical Farmer'^ of Staten Island, and 
I perceive the same gentleman has addressed to me a commn- 
Aieation, In the November number ot the Co tivator, relating 
to muek or peat. 

In the annual reports of the Geologists of the state, nnme- 
roos localities, and almost Inexhaustible supplies of this sub- 
stance were siven; but in a few instances only had application 
been made or its properties as a fertilizer. One example of 
Uiis kind, which now ooburs to me I will briefly notice. Mr. 
Merry, or Wheatland, Monroe county, whose farm embraced 
part of a large marl and muck swamp; drained a small portion 
near the margin, and seeded it with Timothy, sometime in June 
if t recollect aright. He cut three and a half tons to the acre. 
About three fourths of an acre of the same ground was sowed 
with onion's, and the produce was 400 bushels. 

Bnt to test the virtues of this material as manure, a com- 
post of muck and marl was made with some stable manniei 



and thus applied to a heavy soil which produced but poor 
crops. The effect was a large crop of wheat in* a season 
when much of the country around produced but very small 
crops. The ssme field, when I saw it, was just cleared of a 
crop of com of between 60 and 80 bushels to the aete, while 
an adjoining field, where the soil was in its natural state, 
produced only 1ft bushels! Such were the effects of a compost 
of marl and muck; and not only were (he crops thus improv- 
ed, but from a stiff clay soil it had become friable and 
pnlvurulent, thus saving a great amount of labor in cultivation. 

But it is not necessary to quote examples of this kind. 
Your correspondent of Staten Island, has shown f^U well the 
beneficial results of tbe use of muck, and I apprehend if used 
with a little lime, even more benefit might result.* At least 
it would hasten the decomposition of vegetable fibre, neutral- 
ixe any acids that might exist, and decompose snlpliate of iron 
which is often present in muek. 

We will now proceed to mention some of tbe men important 
localities of this substance in the state,* premising that from 
north to south, and east to west, there appears to be an inex- 
hanstible supply. The localities cited are from the Annual 
Oeoloflcal Reports, and numerous .others doubtless exist, 
which from circumstances beyond conirolj could not be exam- 
ined or even known to the Geologists. 

In the First Geological District, Mr. Mather remarks that 
peat is so abundant thai it would be auperfiuons to mcBtion 
localities, and that it occurs on nearly, every square mile, and 
in almost every marsh. In his first report, Mr. Mather gives 
no localities, but in the second he enumerates a lait^e number 
in the counties of Queens, Kings, Richmond, Columbia and 
Dutchess. In these counties about ftO localities are enumeru' 
ted, which is doubtless but a small proportion of the whole. 
The aggregate amount of peat estimated to be contained in 
these marshes at that time, was 8,000,000 cords. This estimate 
was for peat as ftael, and there would probably be nearly as 
much more which would be equally good for manure. 

The principal localities enumerated are Kinderhook pond 
containing 60 or 70 acres. The marshes and shallows of Kin- 
derhook. A marsh of 6 acres three miles north of Kinderhook, 
and another similar one in the north part of Stuyvesant. A 
marsh of to acres one mile southwest or KinderhoMc. Two or 
three localities are mentioned in New Lebanon, one of 16 and 
another of 80 acres. In the township of Canaan alone, Mr. M. 
estimates 400,000 cords of peat. There is a small marsh near 
Upper Red Hook, and several between Fishklll and Hopewell, 
containing altogether about 40 aeres, and estimated to contain 
40,000 cords of peat. Another marsh extending north from 
Long pond Is estimated to contain 800,000 cords of peat. Mar- 
shes m fVom two or three to ten or fifteen acres, occur in the 
towns of Ghent, Maiden, Hillsdale and other places. In the 
town of Amenia there is an extensive bog ooauining abont IfiO 
acres, and estimated to contain 100,000 cords of peat. Others 
in the town of Dover contain above 76,000 cords. There are 
also several peat bogs northeast of Dover, near Elbow moun* 
tain, one coniaining 40 and another 60 acres. Large quantities 
of peat occur near Pine Plains, in Goiake and Tagnkanic. The 
marsh in the valley of Stessing pond is estimated to contain 
600,000 cords. 

A marsh three miles east of Poughkeepsie is estimated to 
contain 180,000 cords, also several near Union Comers, one 
containing 60,000 and another 90^000 cordSi and in Btaford one 
about 60,000 cords. 

Numerous other localities of this material are eaumerated 
in the same region of country, but It does not appear necessa- 
ry to swell the detail in this oommnnication. The immense 
amount of this extremelv valuable substance in these couatiea 
shonld be suflBcient to direct tbe attention of farmeis to the 
subject. Here is presented an almost inexhaustible supply of 
natural manure, and a product too, which in all swamps and 
waste low lands is constantly accumulating. In a lew locali- 
ties only has any attention been given to these deposits of peat 
or muck, and in still fewer have persevering trials been made 
of its application to and effects upon crops. To some crops it 
is doubtless more applicable than to others, bnt either alone 
or in eombinatinn with other substances it Is nnqnestionablr 
of great Importance to all crops. Carbonaceous matter Is of 
the first importance in soils, and the condition of this material 
is peculiarly favorable to the absorption of moisture and gases, 
and mechanically fitted to loosen and render friable the closest 
soils. 

In a ftiture number we shall give some farther notice of lo« 
calities of this substance, with some remarlts upon its uses. 
! Alhantf, Fehruaryy 1846. JAMES HALL. 

i * Perhaps I might here introduce as a note the mode of ma- 
king manure on sugar and coffee plantationa of the West In- 
dies, as detailed to me by a gentleman of Barbadoes. Vegeta- 
ble matter of all kinds, leaves, grass, twigs the refuse of canoi 
and in fact every thing of vegetable matter with stems not 
larger than one's little finger, is gathered together; a pit it 
made of sufficient depth, a layer of the vegetable matter 
thrown on, then a layer of lime, and again of vegetable matter 
and so on until the pit Is filled. The place Is toen enclosed, 
and cattle yarded there for six months, when the whole will 
be found in a state of decomposition, and fit for removal. This 
is one of the best manures. What a lesson to those farmers 
who bum their wheat atraw in view of limekilns, and suffer 
tons of leaves, weeds and other vegetable matter to decay up- 
on the snr&ce, <* wasting its sweetness upon the desert air,^' 
instead of yielding it to the crop of the snceeeding year. How 
manv thousand tons of manure could be made in this way an- 
nually in New-Tork, and as a consequence how many thoii' 
I sand dollars would schiellf be added to her wtallht 
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BfR. NORTON'S LETTERS^No. VUI. 



Lab. of Af . Chemhtiy AMoeiatkUi ) 
Eoinbaish, Dec. 31, 1844. \ 

L. Tucker, Esq. — ^In my last letter^ I alluded to some 
rather remarkable improvements of peat moss, that I had 
leeo upon the estate of Mr. Fleming of Baroehab, near 
Paisley, in Renfrewshire. These improvements are as 
yet but of small extent, embracing by far the least por- 
tion of a moss of about 150 acres. It seemed to me how- 
ever, that they had been both skillfully and economically 
conducted, and I will endeavor to give some account of 
(he method pursued. 

A large part of the land now under cultivation, has 
been reclaimed by a tenant named Weddle, a fine speci- 
men of a hard working, shrewd, practical man, making 
up for the want of means, by industry and foresight. His 
house stands where the peat was once 20 feet in thick- 
ness, and at the distance of a few hundred yards in front, 
where the improvements terminate, it yet rises, a per- 
pendicular wall of about 12 feet. He is allowed the pri- 
vilege of cutting as much of it for sale as he chooses, and 
all spare time is employed in this business, so that nearly 
mn acre of ground was dotted with large stacks, piled up 
in such a way as to be thoroughly exposed to the sun and 
wind. 

The chief difficulty in improving peat moss is to obtain 
a good soil on the surface of the peat. In this case, the 
clay lying immediately underneath, is of excellent quali- 
ty, and yields good crops when it can be brought to the 
•urtace; but bringing it up from beneath 10 feet and up- 
wards of solid peat, is of course not to be thought of. 
Many plans have been proposed for reducing the thick- 
ness of such immense masses; a proprietor a few miles 
fVom Barochan, is pursuing a method which has found 
favor in other parts of Scotland. He has erected a steam 
engine, which pumps a large quantity of water from an 
aii^ining river, into a sloping canal, the mouth of which 
is open^ at intervals, and masses of peat thrown into it, 
are swept by the current into the river, and finally to the 
tea. This method is painfully alow, and the capital re- 
quired, forbids its employment by any but the wealthy. 

Mr. Weddle*8 plan is fiur simpler and more economi- 
cal. After the peat is dug away for sale to within from 
2^ to 4 feet of the underlying clay, he makes the surface 
into conical piles, each containing some dry peat in the 
center; when the preparations are complete, the dry por- 
tion in the center is kindled and causes, before it expires, 
a slow combustion of the surrounding mass; when fairly 
started, it is only necessary to throw on from time to 
time, the wet peat dug up around each heap. In Ihis way 
aeveral feet in depth may be burned away in a wasoa, 
with comparatively little expense. But this is not the 
only advantage. Peat, as it is a product of vegetable 
life, contains the substances necessary to sustain that life. 
In the state of peat, however, various organic acids are 
present in injurious excess, and it is otherwise not in a 
condition to readily give up its valuable constituents as 
plants require them; but when burned, noxious ingredi- 
ents are driven off, and the ath which remains, ia a val- 
uable manure, so much so, that it is largely imported 
firom Holland under the name of Dutch ashes. 

When the thickness of the peat is considered sufficient- 
ly reduce<l, the whole is thoroughly trenched, and a foot 
of the subjacent clay brought up and spread upon the 
surface. This clay, in itself good, is further improved 
by mixing with the ashes resulting from the burned peat, 
and the two together, form a soil scarcely to be surpass- 
ed. Each field is well drained at the same time that the 
trenching is performed. 

It is obvious, that even with the exercise of the most 
rigid economy, the redeeming of (his land must be ex- 
pensive. We were favored with a statement of all the 
variool expenses incurred in subduing an area of one and 
a half Scotch acres; the Scotch acre is about one-fourth 
more than the English imperial acre. Draining, trench- 
ing three and a half feet and bringing up 12 inches of 
clay, cost for the whole, £42, or ^00. A heavy dress- 
mg of manure and 6 tons of lim« to the acre, together 



with the operation of wheeling on by barrows, the ground 
being still soft, oost $270 more, making £3/7, or alMNit 
$470, before a crop. 

The first crop was potatoes, and the nle realized £54, 
from this deduct £9 for seed and working, and £2 7s. for 
rent, there remains as clear profit £42 15. 2. Oat crop» 
108 bushels, brought £15 Ite. deduct for seed and labor, 
£3 and £2 5s. for rent, leaves £8 5s. 3. Oat crop, lar- 
ger in quantitv than flie previous year, but the price low- 
er, being £8 8s. ; deduct as before £6 5s. for seed, labor, 
and rent and £2 additional for grass seed, leaves only £4. 
Ss. 4. Orass being the present year, two cuttings, worth 
£12, from which deduct rent, and £9 15s. are left He 
has thus from four crops, made £62 3s., from which must 
still be deducted interest, and there remains £49 15e., or 
$240, being $60 a year, or more than 12 per ^cent per an* 
num, or the original capital. 

I have been thus particular in giving these statistics, 
because I think- they show in a striking light, that /udi- 
ciaut enterprise, is sure to be profitable, and became they 
may incite some of our proprietort, who complain that 
they cannot afford to improve their land. What a small 
tenant fitrmer, with small papital, can do, may at least lie 
equaled by a pr^prisior, with even less means. 

I haye said that the peat ash, containing the substance 
of dead plants, is therefore fitted for the food of living 
ones. This is beautifully illustrated, as by chemical re- 
search, many practical points are here, under my eyes 
daily, by an analysis of the ash of two different layers of 
peat, analyzed lately under the direction of Prof. John- 
ston, the results of which I am permitted to insert in con- 
trast with an analysis of Dutch ashes, also made here. 

Black Peat 
White Peat Aahesfrom 

Ashes. Barochan. Dutch ashes. 

Onanic matter (chaired torfo 64.12 prct 3.02 prct. 25.77 prct. 
SoT and caxb. of potash & soda, 6.57 

\Iiimina, 2.99 

Bulpbate oflime, (gypaom,) • 10.49 
Carbonate of lime, . . ■ • 8.M 

Ojddeor iron, 4.61 

Oxide of man|aneie ft magnesia, 
Phosphate or lime, .... 0.90 
Siliceous matter, 10 J8 * 

99.10 98.36 99.17 

With a few observations on these analyses, I will dose* 
It will be perceived that the ash of the White Peat, was 
very imperfectly burned, more than half of its weight 
consisting of unbumed organic matter; it is therefore ne- 
cessary to double the weight of its other constituents in 
order to compare it with the Black Peat from the same 
moss. Compared with the Black Peat, it is especially 
rich in phosphates, as doubling the per centage, makes 
them 1.80 per cent or nearly 2 lbs. in 100. The Whit« 
Peat is the upper layer of the moss, and therefore coB'- 
sists of newer plants. A striking feature of these ashes, 
is the quantity of sulphate of lime, (gypsum or plaster) 
which they contain, amounting in the two first, to fally 
one-fifth of the whole weight. The sulphate and caiho- 
nate of potash, too, is worthy of special notice as a very 
important ingredient. On the whole, we have in the 
two first about 40, and in the third, about 20 lbs. in 100, 
of substances necessary to our cultivated crops, and even 
indispensable. I think that the mere presentation of such 
facts, obviates the necessity of any further argument, and 
I am quite confident, that those of oor farmers who con- 
sider the matter, wiU neyer again waste so valuable a 
portion of their possesions. I am, yours truly, 

John P. NoBTOif. 
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MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS—ITO. HI. 

Li9erpoolf 20(4 December, 1846. 
Lttthek Txjcksb, Esq. — Do not expect too much of 
these letters. All I hope is to give your readers the ad. 
vantage of my own observation, which, though limited, 
it will be my aim to make disciiminating and practical. 
I cannot hope to possess the advantage of communication 
with high authorities which some enjoy— still, I mean to 
keep my eyes all the while op^n, and shall not let placardi 
or '* spring guns," or fears of apprehension, deter me 
from occasional rambles through the grounds of gentle- 
men fanners ) nay, shall even presume, with yankee in* 
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pudence, (when! risit his lordihip's estate,) to question, 
wotto 8oes, Earl Spencer's chief steward or under s^dener. 

The grass in the fields is still g^reen, and cattle, fattened 
for Christmas, still feedin^^ upon the herba^^, with only 
an occasional lock of hay. The frosts, for this climate, 
have been very seFcre, yet there has been no snow. The 
fiirmers hereabouts have now little to do. Some are 
carting manure from town, or heaping It in their yards, 
or scraping refiise leaves and dirt from the road side. 
Others are taking the dead wood from hedges, repairing 
their fiurm buildings and implements, or possibly break- 
iii^ in young horses. Great numbers of them have been 
attracted by the fat cattle shows in various counties, which 
as^usnal preceded the Christmas holidays. That of the 
Smithfleld Club is 'vrorthy of special mention, as having 
been visited by thousands, as well as by the Queen, Prince 
Albert, fcc. There were on show lOO head of cattle, 
300 of sheep« A rery large polled Angus ox of Prince 
Albert's, was particularly remarked. You will find full 
suscounts in the Mark-Lane Express. 

At the Christmas market, were exhibited, of beasts 
6,713, of sheep 36,970, being an increase over last year's 
■how of 1,000 in cattle, and over 10,000 in sheep. The 
comparative prices of the two years range &usy per 
quarter of eight pounds: 

164S. 184i. 

Beef, • 3$. M. to 4«. 4d. ll«. \0d. to 4«. M. 

Mutton, 9t. ed. to 4«. 44. St. lOd, to 4«. 4tf. 

Veali St. 44. to 4f . M. St. 44. to4t. 44. 

Pork, St. to4t. St. to4f. 

Notwithstanding the amazing quantity of meats which 
are so temptingly displayed in all the city stalls at Uiis 
holiday tim^, yet there are many poor fellows who have 
to rest satisfied with the sight only. Before my eyes ereiy 
day a dozen cabmen, who stand exposed to all weathers, 
eat their two meals upon the stand, consisting, in no in- 
stance, of more than four slices of barley bread and a 
cup of coflfee. The most efficient workmen can be hired 
for Is. and 94, (38 cents) a day, finding themselves. And 
the cases are almost numberless of a cabman being 
obliged to support a wife and two or three children upon 
wages of seven shillings a week, out of which he has to 
pay two or three shillings rent 1 Do some of your readers 
want to emigrate, where they nufy* find so cheap labor? 
Hear the other side of the story first If' you hire land 
you will have to pay from dC3 to £8 the acre, and in most 
instances the taxes beside, which are enormous; more- 
orer, the purchase of implements, &c. (at English prices) 
would require an investment sufficient to buy and enclose 
a hundred acres in Illinois. If actual purchase is consi- 
dered, let me suggest that it would be hard to buy land 
at a price to live by, fh>m those who are content to hold 
it while paying them but two per cent under high im« 
proTement. It requires no long residence here to dis- 
eorer that money is a cheaper commodity than with you, 
but while cheap, confined to comparatively a few, and 
thoee few the landholders. 

The St. Johns' market — ^the largest in the world — ^makes 
a grand show as Christmas approaches. The dressing of 
the meats, and their fatness, in themselves a show, to say 
nothing of the immense displays of every variety of 
fruit and vegetable, and flowers and evergreens, stretch- 
ing down the three hundred and fifty yards of tabling, 
and the fanciful festoons and holly branches, and boughs 
of the mistletoe, hung over every stall, and the thousands 
thronging the stone pave from eight in the morning till 
eteven at night The rents of St Johns' market, the last 
year, amounted to 6,578 pounds. It covers an area of 
8,235 square yards, with roof supported by one hundred 
aiid sixteen cast iron pillars twenty-five feet high. There 
are besides, in Liverpool, three other markets for the sale 
of meats, covering nearly an acre of g^round each; in 
addition to which are the fish market, the pedlar's mar- 
ket, the pig market, the hay market, and the cattle mar- 
ket. Venders of butter and poultry in many cases bring 
^eir produce directly from the country to the doors of 
their customers, in a bit of a rough cart, drawn by as 
rough a donkey. The Irish butter comes in tubs, with 
the several balls rolled in muslin; some of it is very 
nice, selling from lOd, to 14J. at reUil. The best Eng- 
lish fresh made butter fetches 14d, to lSd.j being now 
onusually high. An importer told me a day or two since, 



that a lot on hand would turn thirty per cent over the 
invoice price to the shipper. This was from the Canada^ 
though United States butter, the duty on that imported 
direct being very great This reminds me that a cor- 
rected scale of the British tariff on American agricullurat 
produce will be acceptable to many of your readers. I 
therefore append one, which I have submllted to iospeC' 
tion at the custom's rooms, and is pronounced correct.^ 
The sliding scale of duties on bread stufBi, I omit. 
Price of wheat the pa# week, has averaged Abs. a quar- 
ter — duly 20f . ; that being the doty whenever the price 
is under 51s. a quarter. Of this sliding scale, the advan- 
tages and disail vantages, its advocates and opponeqts, I 
will speak more fully in a future communication. 

BHiUh Tariff, 
From For'n Countria. From BrilUk Pro9*B. 

Apples, raw, bush •••.•••> ||0 U ^0 04 

Apples, dried, bosh 46 4C 

BncoD and bamav c wt. • • • • 8 S3 80 

Beef, cwt 904 46 

Butter,cwt. 4 7S 116 

Cheese, cwt. 9 41 07 

Cranberries, gall. 9 9 

Fruit. £100 value, 9S 76 SS 76 



rruii. «iuu vaiuc, •■ so 

Hay^load, t 
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6 


6 



l^arQ, cwi. ••< 
Pork, cwt."" 
Tallow, ewe. 
Teasles, 1000^ 

In my next I will give you the prices of all marketable 
produce as retailed in the market houses. 

Till then, yours, &e. 

D. T. MiTCHSLL. 

FOREIGN IT£MS. 

TiLZfl poa DRAimiro. — Cottam and Hallen exhibited 
a new drain tile machine, at the late Smithfield show, 
said to be capable of making 10,000 tiles per day. 

A NEW KIND OF RooFiNO is comiug into use in Eng- 
land. It is called the Patent Asphaltefelt. Its cost 
is one penny per square foot. The felt being impervious 
to rain, frost and snow, and a non-conductor of heat, 
makes a warm and durable covering, and from its light- 
ness, economy and portability, is particularly well suited 
for cattle and sheep sheds, and other out buildings. 

Death of Fellenbexg. — The celebrated M. Fellen- 
berg, founder of the agricultural school at Hofwyll,* in 
Switzerland, died on the 21st of November last. 

Al]x>tm£NT9. — The average acreable products undei 
the allotment system in England, for 1842, are said to 
have been as follows: Potatoes 413 bushels, wheat 43| 
bushels, barley 53| bushelSy peas 45 bushels, l>eans 56| 
bushels. , 

01^ It appears that the quantity of wheat imported into 
Canada from the United States, from the 11th of October, 
1843, to the dth of July last, (to which day the returns 
received only extend,) was by sea 634 quarters, and by 
inland navigation or land carriage 21,161 quarters. 

RAISING EARLY CUCUMBERS. 



H. 6. DiCKERSON, of Lyons, Wayne county, N. Y, one 
of the most successful cultivators of garden vegetables, 
adopts the following mode of raising early cucumbers. 
He makes his hot-bed at the usual time, and when the 
soil is placed upon the stack of manure, pieces of turf 
are placed just below the surface, on whidi the seed are 
planted. If the grass of this turf is alive, *1t is to be put 
upside downwards. On the arrival of warm weather, 
and when the soil in the open air becomes fit for cultivar 
tion, these pieees of turf are removed entire, with the 
young plants upon them, and placed in highly manured 
ground where they are finally to grow. In tliis way the 
roots are taken up without the least mutilation, conse- 
quently no check is given to their growth. Afterwards, 
whenever there is any probability of a night frost, each 
hill is covered with a bell glass. These glasses have a 
small opening at top, which prevents the sun scorching 
the plants in case they are not removed in time; they are 
obtained at the glass-works in the neighborhood, for four 
cents a piece; but where they cannot be had, boxes with 
panes inserteil, will answer nearly as well. 

By this means, cucumbers fit for the table, were raised 
the put season, by the first of sixth month, (June.) 
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Net»-9ork State Qlgncnltitral Societs. 

CtUtU Shaw and Fair for 1845, to h$ held at Vtwh Sept. 

16, 17 and 18. 

PREMIUM LIST FOR 1845. 

ON FARMS. 
For the beat cnltiyatad fann, of not leas than 60 acrea, excluaive 
of woodland, regard boing had to the qu^ty of produce, the man- 
ner and expisoBt of cultivation, and the actual profits : 

First Fremimn, $50| Second do.^^. 830 

Thiiddo 930 

The' persons making ap^cadon for these premiumi, must submit 
written answers to a series of questions which will hereafter be 

publ-h*. oNiiiiYB. 

For the best series of Essays (m the importance of acientilic 
knowledge in prosecuting succossAtUy the ordinary pursuits 



of Agriculture, 



flOO 



Forthe boat Agricultural Text Book for Schools, 100 

Fortlie best Text Book on Horticnltore, 50 

For the best essay on SubK>ii Plowing, with the results of ac- 
tual experiments in the State of Ne.w-York, 90 

For the best essay on Draining, with details of the results of 
actual experiments, showing the expense and supposed in- 

creased vtdue of the land, 10 

For the best essay on Irrigation, 10 

For the best essay on the Culture and Manufacture of Silk, ... 90 

For the best essay on the prevalent Disease in Potatoes, 80 

CATTLE. 

CLASS I.— Dttkhaiis. 
Best Bun, over Syears old, 9151 Second best, $10 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best BuQ, 8 yeaxa old, $10 [Second beat,.... Ccdman's Tour. 

Third best^ Dii^oma. 
Best yearling bull, $10 [ Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best bull calf,. . .Colman's Tour. I Second best, Diploma. 

Best cow, over 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best heifbr, 8 years okL. . . $10 f Second best,. . . .Cdmon^s Tour. 

Third best, IHploma. 
Best yearling heifbr, $10 | Second best,. . . . Colman's Tour. 

TUrd besip Diploma. 
Best heifl»r calf, .Colman's T^>nr. | Second best. Diploma. 

CLASS n.— HxxzFORDS. 



Best bull, over 3 years old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

Second best, Dii^oma. 



Best cow, $15 

Secondbest. 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 3 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS III 

Best bull, 3 years old, $15 

.Second best 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

years omi, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



—DXTOHS. 

Best cow, $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 8 

years oM, 10 

Second beA, Ditdoma. 



CLASS IV.— Atxshixbs. 



Best bull, over 3 years old, . $15 

.Second best, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

Secondbest. 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

Second bett, Diploma. 



CLASS v.— Crosses of Native ard Improved. 



Best cow, over 3 years old, . $15 

.Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 



Best heifer, 8 years old, .... $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 



CLASS VI.—] 
Best cow, over 3 years dd, . $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 



Nativk Cattlb. 

Best heifer, 3 years old,. . . . $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 



WORKING OXEN. 



Best 10 yoke of oxen from 

any one town, $90 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Colman's Tour. 



Best team of 90 yoke fVom 

any one cotmty, $95 

Secondbest, 15 

Best yoke of oxen, 15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 

. In awarding the [premiums on wcnrking oxen, the single teams will 
be subjected to a trial on a loaded cart or wagon, under the direc- 
tion of the committee ; and particular reference wOl be had to the 
matching, training and docuity of the animals, as well as their ge- 
neral appearance. 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Best yoke, $15 | Second best, . . . 

Third best, Dii^oma. 



$10 



TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS. 

Besty<dEe, $10| Second beM Coiman's Tour. 

Third best, vd. Trans. 



Best yoke, 



YEARLING STEERS. 

$8 i Second best,. . . .Cdman*s Toor 

Third best, vol. Trans. 



FAT CATTLE. 

Best pair fai oxen, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, Colman'« Tour. 

Best ox, cow, or heifer,.... $10 | Second best, $6 

Third beet, vol. Trans. 
A fiit ox taking a premium as one of a pair, cannot compete sin- 
gly for another premium. 

HORSES. 



Best stallion, 4 yean okl,. . . $90 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best,. vol. Trans. 

Fourth best, Diploma. 

Best stallion, 3 years old,. . . $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third bMt, Diploma. 

Best pair matched horses, . . $10 
Second beat, 9 vols. Trans. 



Third beet, Diploma. 

Best gekling horse, $10 

Second bcMt, vol. Trans 

Best breeding mare, 990 

Second best,.. 10 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best mare, 3 years old, .... $10 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 



The variety of horses which possesses size, strength and endu- 
rance fbr field labor, combined with that action which qualifies them 
for the carriage or saddle— in short, the " horse of all work" — n pro- 
babtv the most profitable class which our farmers can now engage in 
reanng ; and to such, therefore, will the preference of the society 
be given. Horses taking premiums in pairs , cannot compete sin- 
^y for the premium fbr geldings. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS I.r-Loife Woolsb. 



Bostbuek, $10 

Second best,. . . .Cotman^s Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best pen i 



Best five ev^es, $10 

Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

lambs, $5. 



CLASS n.— MlDDLX WOOLBO. 



Best buck, $10 

Second best,. .. .Colman's Tom*. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Best five ewes, $10 

Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 
Third best Diploma. 



Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 

CLASS HI.— MxRiNoxs ahs thxir Grades. 

buck, $10 

Second best, Colman's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma 



five ewes, $10 

Second best, Colman's Tour. 

Third btet, Diploma. 



Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 
CLASS rv.— SAxoif s A3n> their Grades. 



Best buck, iP $10 

Second beat,. . . .Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Best five ewes, $10 

Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Best pen five lambs, $5. 
Class I, is deai|(ned to include the Leicesters, Lincoln^ Cotswcdds, 
and all the varieties of sheep which fnnush the quality of wool suit- 
able fbr combing— Class II, includes the South-Down, Norfblk, Dor- 
set, Native, &c.— and Classes III and IV, all those generally deno- 
minated Merinoes and Saxons, whether of pure or mixed bloods. 

CLASS v.— Fat Sheep. 

Best, $101 Secondbest, Colman's Toor. 

Third best, vol. Trans. 
Applicants fbr the premiums on fht catde and she^, must furnish 
statements of the manner of Aeding the animals, and the kind, quan- 
tity and cost of the food. 

SWINE. 



Best sow, $10 

Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

4 in no. Col. Tour 



Best boar, over 10 months,. $10 
Second best,. . . .Colman's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best h>t of pigs under 10 months, sot less than 

Se^ona best, Diploma. 
In awarding premiums on hogs, nkrence will be had not merely 
to size or present condition, but to that proportion between bono and 
meat which promises the greatest value from the least amount of 
feed. 



POULTRY. 



For the best lot of Dorking 
fowls, not less than 3, cme 
cock and two hens, $3 

For the best lot of Black Po- 
land, not less than 3, 3 

For the best lot of lai^ fowls 
not less than 3, 3 



3 
3 
3 



For the best pair of ducks,. . . 
" " " turkeys,. 

For the best and greater va- 
riety of fbwls, by any one 
individual, 10 



VEGETABLES. 



For 6 best stalks celery,. ... $8 

3 best heads cauliflower,. . . 9 

3 best heads broccoli, 9 

19 best white table tumepi«, . 1 

19 best carrots, 1 

19 best table beets, 1 

19 best parsneps, 1 

19 bent oni(Hi8, 1 

3 best heads of cabbage,. ... 1 

19 best tomatoes, 1 

Discretionary premiums will be 
duets not awmeraied abova. 



9 best purple eee plants, $1 

Best half peck Lima beans,. . 1 
Best '^ Windsor beans, 1 
Best bunehdouUe parsley,.. 1 

3 best squashes^ 1 

Largest pumpkin, 1 

18 l^t ears seed com, 1 

Best twlf peck table potatoes, 8 
Secondbest " " 1 

Best variety seedling " 5 

awarded on choice garden pro. 
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FARM nCPLEMENTS. 



Bcttplow, $15 

Second boM, SAtot MedaL 

Third besL Biploina. 

Beat rabsod plow, tlO 

Best farm wi^pon, 10 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Best half doz. hand rakes, . .Djp. 

Best grain cradle, $3 

Second best, Diplonia. 

Best half doz. hay forks, Biploon. 
Best hanrow,. . .Ckilinan's Tour. 

Second best, ...vol. Trans. 

Third beA, Dmloma. 

Best (anninf mill, Silver Medal. 

Second best, voL Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best improved ox-yoke,. Col. T. 

Seoondbest, Diploma. 

Bestaze, $2 

Best farm harness^ » 10 

Bestsaddle. 5 

Best mactune for cutting 
cornstalks, 6 



Best horse power machine,. 10 
Best cultivator,. .Colman's Toor. 

Second best, D4>loma. 

Best drill barrow,. .Colman's T. 

Second best, voL Trans. 

Best Aurm horse cart, .Col. Tour. 
Best OK cart,. . . .Colman's Tour. 
Best horse rake, . Colman's Tour. 

Second best, vol. Ttans. 

Best half doz. grass scythes, Dm. 
Best " cradle '' Dip. 
Best " dung forks, . .Dip. 
Best threshing machine,.... VIO 

Second best,. . • vxA. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best straw cutter,. .Silver MedaL 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Hkird best, Diploma. 

Best clover machine, $10 

Second best, Diploma. 

Besthoe, $8 

Best flax and hemp dreadng 
machine, $10 



Articles not presenting any new and valuable improvements, will 
not be entitled to premiums. Implements and rpftrb"**^ must be 
lested as far as possible, in the presence of the committee. 

BUTTER. 

For the best lot made ftom five cows, in 80 successive days-HiQalit^ 
as well as quantity o«nsidered--26 lbs. of the butter to be exhibi- 
ted, $95. 

Secondbest^ U{Thirdbest, 10 

Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required of 
those who compete for these premiums, viz: The cows to be fed on 
pasture, green corn-stalk fodder, or grass cut for the purpose, only. 
No gnun, roots or slops of any descri^n, to be fod duriniB^ the trial, 
Bor for 15 days preceding the trial. The cows to be owned by the 
competitors fvevious to the 1st day of Aprfl, 1845. Tlie milk drawn 
from the cows on some one day during the trial, to be accurately 
weighed and measuredi and the result stated. A saimde of at least 
SS lbs. of the butter so made to be exhibited at the Fair at Utica, 
for die uispection of the exaauning committee. The particular 
breed ofthe cows to be stated, if known, and the mmhod of making 
and preservuig the butter. A certificate signed by the owners or 
the cows, and at least one other person who assisted in milking and 
making tne batter, detailiog the above particulars, will be required. 
The Executive Committee believe that fow if any premiums of- 
fered on neat cattle will result in greater benefit to the forming in- 
terest, than those on the products ofthe dairy, providing fixed rales, 
requiring uniformity of feed, 1m faithfully enforced. The increased 
list of premiums is offered with ihe hope it will induce extensive 
opmpetition throughout the state. Let tms otoect be accomidiBheid, 
and an opinion approximating to accuracy may be formed by the 
public which of the ieveral breeds of cows are the best for dairy 
purposes, and fh)m those that prove the best, fiuther improvement 
may be made. 



Best 35 lbs. made in June,. . $10 

Second best, Colman's Tour. 

Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best 50 lbs. made at any time,$15 



Second best, Silver MedaL 

Third best, do. 

Fourth beA, da 

Fifth best, do. 



The cUimants for premiimis must state in writing the time when 
it was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm ; the mode of 
keeping ; the treaimem of the cream and milk before churning ; the 
moae of churning, winter and summer ; the method of freemg the 
butter from the nulk ; the quamitv and kind of salt used; whether 
saltpetre or any other substances have been employed. 

The butter (wfered for premiimiB must be presented in butter tubs, 

jars or firkinB. •"~~~ 

CHEESE.— Not less than 100 lbs. 
One year old or over. 



Best, $15 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

Third do. do. 

Less than one year old. 



Fourth best, Silver Medal. 

Fifth do do. 



Best, $15 

Second and Third, Silver Medals. 



Fouih best, Silver Medal. 

Fifth best, do. 



Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, must state in 
writing the time i^en it was made ; the number of cows kept ; 
whether the cheese was made ftom one, two or more milkings : 
whether anv addition is made of cream ; the quantity and kind of 
salt used ,* the quantity of rennet used, and the mode of preparing it; 
the mode of preasure and the treatment of cheese afterwards. 



Best 96 lbs.,. 
Seoondbest,. 



MAFLE 
.... $15 
.... 10 



SUGAR. 

Third best, Cdman's Tour. 

Fourth best, D^iloma. 



CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

For the best experiment in the manufkctnre of sugar from corn- 
stalks, from one acre of northern com cultivated for me purpose, so 
as to obtain the flpreatest quantity of sugar, $96. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be particularly 
stated m reference to the maple and oomstauc sugar. 



Best specimen manufoctuM, $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Colman's TOnr. 

Fourth best, vol. Trans. 

Best pound reeled silk, $10 



SILK. 



Second best, Colman's Tom. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Besthalfba. cocoons, 1845,. $10 
Second best,. . . . Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woollen blankets, $5— Sec- 
ond, 4— Third 3. 

Best ten yards fiaxmel, $<(— Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, a 

Best 10 yards woolen cloth, $5— 
Second, 4— Third, 3. 

Best woolen carpet, $5-~Second, 
4— Third, 3. 

Best tow cloth, 15 yards, $1— 
Second, diploma. 

Best 10 yards linen, $5— Second, 
4— Third, 3. 

Best 10 yards linen diaper, $S— 
Second, 4— Third, a 

Best hearth rug, $fr-^eond, 4— 
Third, 3— Fourth, 2— FifUi, 1 
—Sixth, Diploma, 
est 10 yards kersey, 
ond best, 9— Third, L 



Best rag carpet, 15 yards, $3— 

Secoiid, 2— Third, 1. 
Best double carpet covtriet, $4 — 

Second, 3— Third, 9— Fourth, 1 
Best pair woolen kiiit stockings, 

$9— Second, 1— Third, Diplo- 
ma. 
Best wove woolen stockings, $2 

—Second, 1— Third, Di^oma. 
Best cotton wove stockings, $9 

— Second. l—Third, Diploma. 
Best lb. of linen sewing thread, 

$9— Second, l—Third, Dip. 
Best linen woven stockings, $9 

—Second, l—Third, Di|rioma. 
Best linen knit stockings, $9— 

Second, l—Third, Diploma. 
Best knit cotton stockings, $9— 

Second, l—Third, Diploma. 



FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table apples, $5. 

For the second greatest, $3 1 For the third greatest,, .vol. T'. 

For the best twelve sorts, not less than three of each, $a 

Best new seedling af^e, $a 

For the greatest variety of table pears, $a 

For the second greatest, Vol. Transactions^ 

For the greatest variety of winter pears, 

For the best twelve Quinces, 

For the best twelve peaches, 

For the best twenty-four plums, 

For the best six bunches of native graves,. . . . . 
For the best six bunches of foreign grapes,. . . . 
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FLOWERS. 

For tiie greatest variety and quantity, Gold Medal. 

For the second greatest, .... $5 | For the Uiird greatest,. . .vol. Tr. 

For the best Floral ornament. Silver Medal. 

For the second best, $31 For the best seedling Dahlia, $3 

For the third best,. . .vol. Trans. | For the second best,. 9 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, $5. 
For the second best, $3 | For the third best,. . .vol. Trans 

PLOWING MATCH. 

Fint premium, $15 I Third premium, $10 

Second do , 19 I Fourth do Colmau'k Tour. 

Fifth, vd. Transactf<n». 
For boys under 18 years of age. 

First premium, $101 Second, $5 

Third, vol. Transactions. 
Each competitor wiU be required to plow one-fourth of an acrt 
of sward land in 75 minutes, the fbrrows not less than 10 inches 
wide and 6 deep— plovnnan to drive his team. 

FIELD CROPS.— At Wmrxs Mxetino. 

Best crop of wheat not less than two acres, $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 9 vols.Tnms 

Best two acres of spring wheat, $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 9 vols. Tram. 

Best crop of Indian com, not less than two acres, $15. 

Seoondbest, $10 | Third best, 9 vols. Trans 

Best crop of barley, not less than two acres, $10. 

Seoondbest. $5 i Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of rye not less than two acres, $10. 

Seoondbest, $5 i Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of oats, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $6 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of potatoes ten table, not less than <me acre, $10. 

Seoondbest. $6 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of potatoes, quantity considered, not less than 1 acre, $10. 

Seoondbest, $5 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of sugar beets, not less than half an acre, $10. 

Seoondbest, $5| Third best, vol. TranK 

Best crop of Mangel Wurzel, not less than half an acre. $10. 

Seoondbest, $5 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Ruta Baga, not less than one acre, $10. 

Seoondbest, $5 | Third best, vol. Trans 

Best dtop of carrots, not less than one acre, $10. 

Seoondbest, ^J Third best, vol. Traiv. 

Best crop of peas, not less than one acre, $10. 

Seoondbest, $5 i Third best,. vol. Trans. 

Best acre of com for fodder, $5. 

Best half acre of hops, $51 Best half acre of tobacco, $5 

Best " " flax, 5 | Best a%e of cabbage, 6 

Best acre of broom com, $5. 
Best acre of clover seed, $10. 

Second best, Colman's Tour. | Third best, vol. Traiu*. 

Best acre of grass seed, $10. 

Second best,. . . .Cohnan*s Tour. | Third best, Diploma. 

Those who present claims to pemiums fbr farm crops, must state 
in writing the following particulars: — ^Tlfo condtion ofthe soil at th« 
commencement of cidnvation for the crop; the previous crop end 
cultivation, am} quantity of manure used upon it ; the quantity and 
kind of manure the present season; the ^uantitv and sort of seed used ; 
the time and manner of sowing, clcanmg and harveirting the crop ; 
the amount of the crop determined by actual weight or measure- 
ment; and the expense of cultivatiqp. The land shall be measured 
by some surveyor, who shall swear to the correctness of his sur- 
vey, and that it was inade with a chain and compass— and the claim- 
ant of the premitun, with two other persons who assisted in mea- 
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soring, Bfaall certify under oath as to the quantity produced from the 

piece of land mentioned in the certificate of the surveyoi^-and a 

sample of grain shall be presented at the annual meetiuff Mdth the 

<»aUi of the applicant that that the same is a fkir sample of the whole 

crop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wrought Iron Gate with cast iron pillars, $10 

Best iron wheel barrow, Silver Medal. 

Ornamental cast iron vase on pedestal, 8 

Best sample drain tile, Silver Medal. 

Best quarter of an acre oader willow, 8 

DISCRETIONilRY PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded for such implements, products, &c., not ennme- 
rated, as shall be deemed worthy of notice or encouragement 

REGULATIONS. 

The premiums for Essays and AfricnUiiral Implements, will be 
open to citizens ef other states ; all otners will be confined to resi- 
dents of this state, who are members of this society, or who may be- 
come so by the payment of one dollar on entering^ their articles. 

The trial of plows will take place at Utica, on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of SeiHember. 

No premiums will be paid on any ■wf*wi« or articles taken away 
before the close of the Fair. 

Premiums not claimed within foar months after they are awarded 
will be considered as donations to the Society. 

All persons who intend to exhibit Cattle, Horses, Sheep or Swine, 
shookl give notice to Thsodobs S. Faxon, Utica, or Lutsbr Tuck- 
Ks, Recording Secretary, Albany, previous to the lOlh of Septem- 
ber, that the necessary arrangements may be made for their accom- 
modation — and all ammals must be on the ground by 9 o'clock, A. 
M. of the 17th September. 

All those who intend to compete for the prenuums on agricultural 
imjilements, butter and cheese, sugar, cocoons, nlk, &c. should have 
their specimens on the ground on the 10th, that they may be depo- 
sited in their appropriate places, and the rooms suitably aixanged on 
the day previous to the Fair. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay particular attention 
to ^e notes attached to the premiums on Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, 
Ikitter and Cheeese, Field Crops, Mafde Sugar, &c. 

The statements required from those who compete for field crops, 
must be sent to hvrmtR Tucxsa* Recording Secretary, Albany, 
previous to the 1st of January, 1846, and the premiums will be 
awarded at the annual meeting of the society, <m the third Wednes- 
day of Jannary. 

(/ompetitoTB for the premiums on Essays, most fbrwaxd their ma- 
nuscripts to the Rec. ^retary, Albany, previous to the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1646, free of postage. 

No premhim will be awarded, imless, in the opinion of the Judges 



of the Class m which it is offered, the animal or article is worthy of 
such premium. 

Prize animals and implements at the ivevious exhibitions, will be 
allowed to compete for the prizes : but they must receive a higher 
prize, or in a different class, to entitle them to a premium. Should 
the same premium heretofore given them be awarded, they will re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect, instead of the prize. 

Animals and other articles offered for competition, must be label- 
led with the names and residence of the owners at rbll length. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of the committee on 
Discretionary Premiums, shall award any diseretionaiT premium, 
without the previous permission of the Executive Boanl, expressoa 
throuf|:h the President. 

CONDENSED CORRESPON DENCE. 



Virginia. — ^Extnust of a letter from our correspondent 
Za. DBUMMONt^, Esq., dated Amherst, Jan. 22:— «< We 
have had biU three snows this winter; one about three 
inches deep> and lying: about three days; aqd the other 
two abont one inch, and lying a few hours. Our plows 
hare been in motion nearly all winter. Our wheat looks 
well, and grass is beginning to spring. Good land, lying 
well, four to Ave dollars. Richest kmd of mountain land 
one dollar. The finest sheep walks in the world. What 
a fortime a yankee could make here. Come and see." 

Items. — ^Mr. Qeo, L. Beckwith, of West Henrietta, 
Monroe county, informs us that the wheat crop in that 
neighborhood last year, was better in quantity- and quali- 
ty- than it had been fq| several previous years. The poia^ 
tO€ rc/t made its appearance last season, and effected the 
crop to some extent, but did not do much damage. 

Sw€€t and sour a^pU. — ^Mr. B. says he has two trees 
which produce this kind of fruit. Tlie sour fruit resem- 
bles the Rhode Island 9<^cning> &c. 

Oeohgy — Mr. B. says — '* Some writers speak in glow- 
ing terms of the benefit the State works no^r publishing 
are to the farmer, but lean hardly tmderstand this, if they 
are not placed where the farmer can obtain them, and at 
prices which he can afiford to pay. Would not the State 
show its liberality, by placing a few copies in regularly 
organized public libraries in the dififerent counties, or at 
least, deposit a few copies in some central places in each 



county, giving due notice thereof, that fcrmers may at U 
see what they are V* 

Trimmino Grapx Tinss — ^Mr. Sidney Weller of 
Brinkley vlUe, North Carolina, has a vineyard of five or 
six acres, and makes eight to fen barrels of wine yearly* 
He thinks it best, for his location not to trim grape-Tinea 
after the first two or three years. He practices on this 
mode, and states that his vines produce abundantly. He 
keeps swine in his vineyard to eat the &llen fruit, and 
keep the ground clear of weeds and grass. He says — ** I 
keep all clear imdemeatb, from the first start of the vinesy 
so as to leave a free passage for the wind, as well as for 
persons, and for the team used in scarifying the ground."* 

SuBSoii. Plowiko. — ^We give the following ttom a 
letter of H. W. 8. C, Oatlands, N. J — « As I think ex. 
periments which do not succeed are as deserving of re- 
cord as those which do — in order that the public may see 
both sides of a question, 1 wish to inform you that I pro« 
cured a subsoil plow last spring, and used it for three dif- 
ferent crops, viz: com, potatoes and barley. The com 
was planted on a light sandy loam, the potatoes on a rich 
loam inclining to be clayey, and the barley on a rich 
mellow loam. One half of each field was subsoiled to 
the depth of eight inches, the other half having only an 
ordinary plowing. There was no perceptible difference 
in the appearance of either of the crops during the sea- 
son of growth, and as the difference at harvesting, if any, 
was not enough for us to discover it by careflil observa- 
tion and comparison of portions of the field, I did not 
think it worth while to make an accurate measure of the 
whole of each division." 

Pomegranate Melon. — A correspondent at Syracuse 
who signs " B," informs us that he obtained from India- 
na last year, some seeds of a melon with this name. He 
gives the following description of it. He hopes to have 
seed to spare another year. *<The seed is nearly the 
shape of a muskmelon, but smaller. The vines are near* 
ly like the muskmelon. The fruit is round and about the 
size of a large orange, and is, when growing, dark and 
light green; when ripe, yellow, with irregular greenish 
spots and streaks presenting a beautiful fruit. The taste 
neaMy like a muskmelon. I think them a very good 
fruit, but not particularly delicious, though some of my 
family and friends who tasted them liked them very- 
much." 

Melons. — Mr. L. Duranp, remarks in reference to 
the inquiry of << W." of Troy, given in a former number, 
that the variety of the muskmelon called the " citron," 
or as Mr. D. thinks it should more properly be called, the 
« pine-apple melon," is one of the richest of fruits, and 
is thought by some to resemble the pine-apple in taste. 
He says they grow from the size of a quart to a two- 
quart measure. Mr. D. kindly promises fo send us a pa- 
per of seeds in th^ course of the wintbr. 

Rapid Growth of Pigs. — ^Extract of a letter from 8. 
Root, Esq., Middlefield, Mass — '< Worcester Taylor of 
this town, slaughtered a pig just 10 mpnths old, which 
weighed when dressed, 410 lbs.; several others have 
been killed, which weighed over 360 lbs., from 9 to 10 
months old." 

Clinton Co. Aa. Society — ^At the winter meeting of 
this Society, as we are infi>rmed, by Mr. Willxt Kexse, 
there were applications for premiums on wheat for crops 
varying from forty to forty-nine bushels to the acre- 
one of com, over 100 bushels^- one of potatoes, 496 
bushels — which, says Mr. K., <' will be considered not 
bad for this cold region." 

Cortland Countt AoRictTLTirRAL Society. — Extract 
of a letter from P. Barber, Homer : — " Our Agricultural 
Society held its annual meeting last week for the election 
of officers, &o. Rufus Boies of Cortlandville, President; 
Gteorge Chamberlain, Homer, Rec. Sec. ; Paris Barber, 
Cor. See. ; Amos Rice, Treasurer." 

Oneida County Agricultural Society.— At the 
annual meeting of this society, on the 6th ult., the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: Elon Comstock, Rome, President. Henry Rhodes, 
Trenton; John Townsend, Westmoreland; George L. 
Brigham, Augusta; Alanson S. Filer, Florence; Lewis 
Benedict, Yemon) Bei^Mnin F* Jewet^ New-Hartford; 
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Hones H. Ekstmui, M»r»hi11; Lewis Eamei, hee; Ho- 
lUioN. Ciry, Marcy; and Philo Gri«wolil, Vernon, V. 
Prart. M. B. WriBhl, Vemon Centre, Cor., and B. N, 
HuolinKton, Rome, Ree. See'ya. Wm. Brnlol, Ulica, 
Treuurer. JohnS, Peckham, Ulic»i Hiram G. Eier«ll, 
KirUuid; Ir« Llllybriclg-, AansTille-. A. 8. Newberry, 
6u]gerfield; tad Sphraim Slorn, Trantoo, Manase^- 



CONNECTICDT, SEED LEIAF TOBACCO SEED. 

THE Ime bnud uid uutoit Beed Leaf Tub 
f - - - - - 



Cflintj Airlcultonl SJoclely 



il Uie Seed Slots ol 
E W. BULL, 



LOUISVILLE IT. SEED AKD AQRICULTUEAL 
STORE. 

GKOROB, LAPPINa ft Co., k<«p coMuUIj on hud 
KenUickj Slue Onw, eitn claa tx Lawu 
Kentncky do. do. ui Hrtpc, 



Hi lo. MCNN ft FE1 



SM Fail Bl. N. ¥„ Agroa. 



8PLKHD1D FiEU AND COUNT&T SKAT FOR SALE. . 

INUWoflferforKlemr bnn,coiuUUi^on7QtcnaDri)ie lichnt 
nCUuHaluiiikFIULillundtdmpniTeBunl uhI In i highly pro 
ducUie tua, lofcdiei slth the loMuUil *nd nipeiW/ BnUdied brick 
^udon areewd to ihs Um Oan. John G. Wewsr, Uu eipcnK of 
•bouttiailOa KbansindttaTeMnuIUr mUesdruDlhacKTOfUU- 
a,onllienortlilMiikorthaHohwk,(mir4lIcAdimiud. Ii hu 
• bauiUAil BchinLfuden, fum-houH, bmu, iub)«.aMdt, ftc., 
and tofinolj watered, and now BoekedwttheholcoDortiMn^ndgra'le 
eUUe, Bakawell and SouUidDwn Staeap, and ill aecBmtij.ftia in- 
pl™n:.;.Uor,bichwUIb..oM.tar-.t«.^^*^g-h. 



:fi;;auX"'Cs 






HUseCY^ BEAPINQ MACHIHE. 

THE nbaeribar tmM arm bnt^ hia Raapbig Ibchi 
hlghnl Mala of improTeiniu, Tha eunlng of Ibiu bi 



ment of W aecei fenced, with log liuildlnga, and liitf 
woDdlaada. 

The farm known aitheStale IMsctei in the Santh 

Ball Gomei ofLoI No. MHanalbal, a Ihorl diitance from Lhe 
iwD of Fulion, on the Oiwefo rlTcr, a (Dr>d woodliDd, with a 
nail clearing. 
Auo— The wood lot kr .i.. c... <~> i. .■..o...>. 



— piiee,»l70. Tlia llilTt oio hoiie maeWne lawaireiiled lb till froi 
l'2 to 16 acna par iaj-fita alOO. Hedluni alze, nitcc, (140. 

pleue ¥CDd ibcU ordera aoon. Relereneea ue ^len In Ibe Dec, nv"- 

W a( lbs CulUnloi, iiU. AIb for ale, m^ com and cob cnuhi 

•Blmprovc<larUcle: pride 36 doUatB. OBED HUSSEY. 

BaUimm, Nay, i JH^' 



FOB SALE. 

TBE iplaiidid iwa mn Did BuU I' UailD)," bdnoflnt to 'numai 
OUverBn.iof Bhandale,Siaiaiiif[. Harioa waa ImpartFd In ; 
lS13fromlberarlbmBli(ockarEanBneiicer,afWlM[iin, NoilluiiDp- 
lomhlre, andwai mtaeqaenay eihlUted W tha Bute bit, held at'. 
Po'keepala, bi 1844, ai wbleh piaea he took lhe Onl premium of the 
vevllan in Itaa ahoit-homed cliMa. aa alaa that of the t«- -"- 
uauM an ehuwa Oien eihlHted. SnbanuenilT •> the Fair 
AniBiicanlnaatulalaitantnmn, hewaBBgaldawanfedlho lln 
AwtheTaarilncBorUaelaB. He lia Rom Bull of tha moa 
^e(a ■fumeii?, and altbaai 
[Me., wdglM aboU 90 cot. 



hr Homan, dam bj WamlT-fr. dam bf «atalite-<r. g. dam 1) 
CalD-p. (. f. dam bT BL John-^. (. g. g. dam b;f Chfiion-gi. g. i 
r. (. ^nby tba Whjia Bull— cr (. f. |. «. F- dun In Favoriie— g: 
f.t.f-C.I.I'.dambr Daks. Bifned, Oeorfa EUrl ^nncar, 

Lt!tmmK paid, mar be addreaaed to the aubacnber. 

"" —^#79. An. 36^ ISW.— tf. iOHNLCMSDEW. 



IBABKLI.AORAPBB,ofpi«ierai8ftirlbnnln(VineTarda,i»opa 
fated (Rm and containing all Ibe good qnaUtlea which the di« 
bHiwiiRl euUtndan l»ir onr ten nan hu conferred on Uie Vine 
le pnblie. Thoaa who naj 
irtt cnahla them to cnltl- 



yardi ai Croion Poiai, are i 
poRhaM wlU mefie encli 

ftrNortli.) AllcommunH ,,— , 

bERHIIX, M. D., me BroadwaT, New Yoit, 
Ha fcela qoJle cot - '■- ' 



Vmerarda and Nnn 



BdinodBce good fn 
M Wealem.^lddla 



BOMMBR'S METHOD AT REDUCED PRICES. 



ner thai wilt ad>i«tL To (Mliitaieka 
duclion, II li pnKuaed to ail] the rneUnd unUiirmly al Qh 
y Individual ihall be prompdy liindehed with a copy ef 
lUiUioui chitge of poafngf, who ahall remit Iba caah by 
, ,. :. i-.„,t[e,i ^ oaipioy —. —- 



ONE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 

unedlalclj, 110 actlic, Uuelllgcm and eoterp^hw me 

._ .. ,_ .. — Sore mendooed Sialea. Unq 

1^ and rettQousble acciirjlies 



expected, HafuaraDleea, foj 

Id hKiaiin emiriiiymeDL* AppUcatinna, If by mail, 
«idanddirecwJlome.aHV«H5ifirNew Haven W. 
ELI ISaRNGTT, General AgeOL 



FARMS FOR SALE. 

real aioioD, known 
dfLat No. £3 Locke, 



iwn ai 60 iieraa in tba Nortb 



r of 1*1 No. 3. 



ioteicl, baifjcatly. 



lefrom 



otNo. sManli 

d la a good nelgbborbood. 

xid lot known ai the S. 100 a< 



do do Ml 



n the 8 E. c of lot No. T Solon 



N. K. fc » d 
8.E. do DS 4 



do Suiray M do 
do State 1(M dn 

do Saner M do 



Kb'?,., 



FINE FARMS FOR BALE AT AUCTION. 

THE pTopnly kmira aa the Sthnion Pami. ilinUed ai Oilway m 
the county of Samon and nale of New.Ynrk, wlH be sold al aac- 
Ilon, al lbs Coutl HooH m BalWon Spa, on WetbeBdar [he aecond 
day of ^ail IMH, at la o^ikick noon. Ht eonlahB hi die wboleaboM 
326 acre* aad la n dhMsd ai to make three (anna, (neb barbie on 
It the necMMiT famlot bufldlnff, Hie roada Ihim Scbenecau^ to 
tbefUi HoiMB, and ftom Saniofa and Ballaon tn Johnaiawn, nw 
Uiroughihepni]ie>tyalriElitaiigiea, dividing Itinto fbuc patu. The 
two plecea lying nordi ol^erogid, nid to eoolahi abovt 190 Bcrei, will 
'--Boktlogelbrr. tinllilapanare,alarge hotel, eapabla of aceommo- 
.-Ung one hundred boaiden, Willi Iba moN eitoMfe and conienMU 
bulldinga tor agtlculhml puipooea. II i> a IkTorlis plaea of matt ta 
families hi Ibe summer aeasoii. Tbia pan of the pr^KiIy wlU be r 
most deahable hneamMnl Ibr aOT pcrwo deahlnc lo conneclthe bUai- 
neia of fuming with that ofkeeplng a hiKel of ihB deacilpnao. 

The aoulh eaitem pottlon. udd lo oontalniboal 90 seres, base hrm 
heuae and Ibe necessan oui buUdlnga, with a wigcm makn'a and 
B blackemlib'a shop. The anulb.iRsiein ponion, said to contuhi 
iboulMI acra, has on It a sure and dwctUng. house aUanhed, Iknia 
houseand bonis, and is a mosl deairabla pmpei? Ibr any petnn 
wishing asmaltlum. Each larm hafl on It lhe preper pmporrlon 
of woodland, and the whole Is nf iho besl tziialily for brmtni , Ihere be, 

Ing DO waste \tiirf — ' '- "■- ^'-^— ' — - -' -..i.i— .i-~ *i .-.- 

lion ia high, com 
sU (Htecaana. 

begivcn. 'Die lei 

be paid lo the suoionser at the Ihoa of aale ; EOperunl„, — _„ 

ontMndsndmDrtgsgeftrH*eTtan,or a Mig«r lenn, al ■ per cent hi- 

H. piyable hdryoariy Inthe dty orNew.\Oi«, on tha Bm of Mn 

Noiember, and lbs bslsnca n b« n4d lne*ihentbedaliT«;al 

deod. For fuilber pattlciilan; mSj id JOHN W.THOHniON, 

.,B.]htoDSja,orloJroAKLETrNo:TTNt ..— «_ 

sled Hew. York, Per. 9, 18M— 31. 



FARM IN ILLINOIS: 

FOR BALE — A ODDd ftno, with vahuUf ImpnAements. The sob' 
•olbsrbelng thout changing his builDeai>,wtllsellagreit bami>. 
,1so hHI hi iDiiudise •icinlIy,1i/»0 acres choica land, which he wit 
ell al > discount (h>in gpremiuenl price. AddtsB U«AAC HINIX 
.EY, P. K. Audubon, Jton^merr Co., imnola. 
Decl,18tf-tr. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AOENCT. 

KNOWING the convenience that each an Agency win be to hla dis- 
tant frlenda, the subscriber oflbn his services for the ptuchase 
of Match and Single HorMa, Cattle, Sheep, kc 

Wagons, Carts, and Csirlages. 

Plows, CultivatorB, Harrows, RoQen, Con-fihellen, Com and Cob 
Oilnders. Threshing BCachtaiea, OndnJteapeia, Hone Power, and all 
other agncultnral implematfa. 

Seeds and Merchandtse of every Und. 

Jlfimures.— Peruvian and Afltesn Gfuum, Orocmd Plaaier, Oround 
Bones. Ovater Shell and Slone Ume. 

Agncuttunl and other books. 

From his kmg experience as a fiumer and stock breeder, and tene- 
ni acquaintance with taoslnesB, the subscriber trusts that be shtil be 
ible to give satlsfactkm. The commission cbaiged for his services 
In purchasing or selling, will be moderate. Cash or produce must In- 
variably be in band, before orden can be executed. 

Feb. 18, 184S-9L A. B. ALLEN, 206 Broadway, New-Toik. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GBOLOOT. 

CATECHISM of AgricnUnral Ctaemittry and Geolofr. by 
James F. W. Johnston, M. A. F. R. 8. 8.. L. kE. with an 
Introduetion by John Pitkin Norton of Farmington, Ct., from 
the Oih English edition with notes and additions by the author, 
frepared expressly for this edition. 

If. B.— The above work, first poblislied a year ago, hasalrea- 
df gone throncb eight large editions, and Is now used In tiOOO 
•CBools in Ireland, and nearlf all the schools in Scotland. The 
present edition, improved from the eighth, and adapted to this 
country, is now readf— price 18^ cents- A liberal discoant al- 
lowed to the tsade. All orders promptly attended to. 

ERASTUS H. PEASE, 
Albany, Muck 1, 104«. Fabliaiier, ai Stmte-stieet. 



ALBANY SEED STORE 

THE proprietor Is now recetvinc from his aeed g m w ei a . a ftill and 
complete assortment of Amwfcan Garden Seeds, all of which are 
selected with care, being grown from the beit varieties of vegetables lo 
be found in the counirv ; also European aeeds. iriants and llower 
seeds from the best establishments in Europe sna America. 

Fruit trees of ail the cholceat kinds furnished to order at the knreat 
market prices, and warranted true as represented. Agricuknral and 
boiticuliural implements of American and Eon^iean manufacture. 
Alao, Boot-Slicers, Com-Shellers, Stmw-Cattera, fte. Those who 
wieh to purchase or exanUne are respectfully invited lo call 

W. THORBURN, Seedsman k, Fkuist. 
March 1, 1840—3 1. comer of Jftnoadway and Maiden Lane. 

HEDGES. 

THE subscribers offer for sale 30,000 Orage Orange, (Machira,) 
one year oUL strong thrifty plants, admirably adapted for hedg- 
ing. Price, ten doUara per thousand: Address post-«aid, 

D. LANDRETH k FULTON, 
Philadelphia, March l— It. Nurserymen and Florists. 

SILK WORM EGGS. 

SIXTEEN ooncea of the best Lombardy sQk worm eggs on cbtha, 
received latelv from Italy, in good order. Arrsngementa will be 
made for sale of the whole or pan, 1^ aogyinx early or bv letter poaC- 



pald, to 
New-York, Blarch 1, 1848. 



38 Beaver strseC 



SEED STORE AND AGKICULTURIL WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR Spring supphr of seeds is now ready, and we shall be happv to 
receive orders lor Field or Garden Seeds, of every desciroDoo, 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, fiariey. Peas, Cfover 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Com, Shaker end other Garden seeds, ftc. 
Also, a full assortment of farming tools selected from the best menu- 
fru:turera in the countiy. Hoes, Scythes, Forks, kc cheap by the do* 
sen. E. COllSTOCK. 
Rome, Oneida county, March 1, 1046. _^ 



SPRING WHEAT. 

THE subscriber haa for ssle, an excellent sample of UaUan Spriiv 
Wheat The original seed wasobtalned by turn many yean ago. 
It has therefore become perfectly scdimaled, and great care having 
been taken to always aave the best and heaviest lor aowiiw, It hae 
much Improved, bcth in weight and productiveness. The price Is f9 
per bushel. A sample may he aeen at the Cnttivator office. 
Guilderiand, Feb. 1046 WILLIAM MEKHIFIELD. 



ROME PLOW FACTORY. 

THE Diamond Plow which received the first premium at the 
State Fair at Poughkeepaie, as well as at every County Fair when 
it has been shown, is manufactured by the subscribers hi the very 
best style, and for sale at wholesale or retail. Alao, some eight or ten 

Bitterns of approvedplana, as well as Scrapers, CulUvatora, Cradles, 
oCt*s Agricultural Fiurnaces. dec. Orders fivm abroad promptly fill- 
ed, aad a libeial diacount to aealers. 
March 1, Id4& BRAINERD k, COM8TOCK. 

Rome, Oneida county. 



WARREN'S IMPROVED PORTABLE HORAE POW- 
ER AND THRESHING MACHINES. 

THE principle of these celebrated Machines is admitted to be cor- 
rect and superior to any others ; and the importam improve- 
ment! now comnetod in their construction, entitles them to the foil- 
est confidence of agriculturists, while their price brings them within 
the m^ns of all farmers, as increasing deaiands prove. 

PricS of one horse power and thresher together, #00— tvro hovM 
power and thresher together, #75— four horse power and thrasher 
together, #110. Leailver baiida, #4 and #6. 

Orders far any number will be jvompily met this season on die 
usual terms— payment on delivery in this city in cash or aporoved 
paper. H. BARTLETT k Co. 

Successors to L. Bostwick k Co. 
March 1— It. 140 Front-street, New- York. 



FARM AND VILLA AT AUCTION. 

INTENDING to change my residence, I will, on Tuesday the loth 
day of March, (unless previously disposed of at private sale,) aett at 
public auction on the premiaes, my preaent mamion, situated one mUe 
from the cttv of Troy, consisting of a new snd substsntial brick cot- 
tage, containing eleven rooms, finished in a cliastc sQrIe, but in the ve- 
ry best manner ; stable and carriage-house, ice-house, kc.. with 16 
seres of land; an orchard juft beginning to bear, and agarden fhmish- 
ed with choice shrubberv m ftill besriog. The surrounding u«*V4 i pf 
is hli^y picturesque ana beanUlul. """*' 

Also, a fsrm adjoinbig, containing 87 acms excellent land, well wa- 
tered, and aultable for any agricultural purpose, but especially for the 
milk business. Thereare on its dwel]ii^8,2of them bufit in 1840—2 
bama, with stables snd sheds for stock. 

Alao, the stock and farming uteoaila, and moat of the Auniluie of the 
house. 

Those wishing toporehaae, are respectfully invited to call and view 
the premises, when the terms of payment and other particnIarB of Um 
sale win be made known. a. D. SPOOR. 

Branswick Place, March 1, 184S— It* 



FOR SALE. 

THE aubacriber offbrs for aale his fine Dmham boll Oaceola. He 
is now two years and a half old, and has taken the lat premium at 
two socceesive State Fain ; for pedigree and fhrther desorincion. see 
Cultivator, Sept. 1840. * ' 

Alfo, his thorough bred StaUton Young Florisel. 
WatenHet, Dee. 16, 1844-tf. • CLARKSON F. CR06BT. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES. 

CoMKONiCATioss recoiveii, imco our latt, from 
Norton, D. K. Minor, Chan. Hamillon, J. W. M^Uli 
S. W., C. Hamilton. W. Jenni«on, T, H. Hynit, 
Drummon.l, J. M. B., 8. W . a, P. Johnwn, H. Boyd, 
W. Wailiwonh, E. N. Honfonl, E. Oomiioclt, L. Dn- 
nod, John Ctarj-, J. A. Itho<<ei, Vimlex, D. G. Milch- 
«1I, A. L. Bingham, H. Gir><ner, H. Pon), A Farmer') 
Son, S. W. Jewett, D. K. Young:. 

From Mrairt. Wilit fc Vvtham, publiihen, New- 
Tork, we have receiveil No. I or " The Chemiilry 
of Vegetable anil Animal Physiology," Imnalaled from 
the Dutch of Dr. O. T. MdlDes— " Ouano, ils origin, pro- 
perliei and oies, wifh directions for uiing it;" anil " A 
Lecture on the Philosophy of Vegetation, by W. A. See. 
LET, Eiq." — From some unknown frietiil, " Traniaclions 
of Clinton Co. Ag. SQciely for 18J4" — Catalogue of Wei- 
Icni Belerve Collega for 1349— Proni Hon. B. L. Elu- 
WOBTH, hii Annual Rpimrl from the Patent Office— From 
IheAuihori, an AiMreu before the Addison Ci>. (Vl.) 
Ag. Society, b; S. H. JEtftsoK, Esq., anil an Addreas 
before the LitchQcId Co. (Ct.; Ag. Society, by T. 
Gold, Esq. — From the pubiiahcri, Menn. Affleton 
Co. New -York, Stewart's "Stable Economy," reprinted 
from the last Englith edi ' 
t^ A. B. Allen, Esq. 

^I$i' Oar respectful aeUnowledgmenli are ilue to Gov- 
ernor Reid, of the Island of Bermuda, for a copy of lii> 
work eniitleU " An Attempt to derelop the Law of 
RTottHS, by meant of Facts arranged according to Place 
■nd Time; anil hence to point out a course for (he Vami. 
ARLE WiHDS, with A view lo Practical use in Navi. 
ilATioN." The volume embracei 572 pages, and is exe- 
cuted in beautiful style. Tbe design of the work seems 
■ lo be rather lo embody facts and excite inquiry-, than to 
defend Uieories. A large ami 



Wu. Webb, Esq. 

<if Wilmington," (Del.) on the proper cul lure of corn, ami 
the process of making' sugar from its stalk, reached us loo 
late for this number. It will appear in our next. We 
shall lie glad lo receive the sample of sugar spoken of, 
by Bxpreu. 

CiacuLATIoic or thb Cultivator, — We have the 
pleasure of annoUnciaglo our agents and friends, that 
through Iheir kind and efflclent exertions, the cireulalion 
of " The Cultivator" now amounts lo over Thibteek 
Thoitsard copies, being an at enige. accession of one 
(liousand copies A week since the commence men! of the 
present volume. This is i much larger circulation than 
we have had for the last two years at this season of the 
year. For these tokens of the public approbation of onr 
labors, we are by no means ungraleful; and while len- 
ihanUs lo those who have so efficiently aided 
ifforts to " improve the soil and the mind," 
both by their contiibulinns to our pages and their exer- 
tions to extend the clrcnlalion of our pape^ we beg to 
Ihem that we shall spare no exertions in our pow- 
mike The CultivalAir more and mora worthy of 
egard. 
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ipondence of our publics 
rded with intereal by our numerous patrons. II 
:ely requires an argument lo show that every indi- 
al is more or less concerned with the doings of oth- 
en, especially with those of his fellow men, who are 
engageil in the tame occupation with himself. Asid« 
from the innate desire for Ibe acquiremenl of infornu- 
lion, and the pleasure which every one feels in attaintng 
il, we can easily perceive that all knowledge may is 
some way become subservient to ourlnliruf. AU faeti 
or truths shoulJ be collected and preserved— thus oonsti- 
Inling a treasure from which we may draw al our OmJ, 
and from which we may derive light lo illumine man) 
path which il may be our fortune to treaJ. In thii 
', should be regarded the information brought Oi 
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In our present number, we give lellers from three 
highly inlelligenl American gentlemen in Europe, viz: 
Mr. Norton inScolland, Mr. Mitchell in England, anil 
Mr. HoRsroBD in Germany. In addition lothis, ourco- 
lumns show a broad correspontlenee in our own country 

less than Iwelve Stales, from Maine to Missouri. Among 
these will be founil the letters of our traveling corres- 
pondent, SoLOK RoBiitaoH, which we cannot doubt will 
be road with interest and advantage, Mr. H.'t narratives 
and descriptions are graphic and spirited; and we have 
no doubt Ihal the lulure and advantages of the variom 
lections of the country through which he passes, as well 
as Ihe condition of agriculture, be., so far as can b« 
learned, are geirrally faithfully delineated. It is possi- 
ble that there may be occasionally aa unnecessary degree 
of pungency in bii remarkn, but we feel confident thai 
there is, iii no case, the leail design to give any unfair 
coloring, or to make statements not in accordance wilh 
Ihe public good. 

Mr. DowHiNO's Word.— We invite the attention of 
all lover* of rural improvanenl to the advertiiemeal of 
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Mettn. WiLET k Putnam, bookiellen, New-Yoiic, pub- 
lished in tliis number. Every man of taste should pos- 
sess copies of these books. Should any of our readers at 
a distance, desire our agency in procuring any one or 
more of them, it will afford us pleasure to attend to their 
orders. 

OftEAT SALS OF Imfbovcd Cattle. — ^It Will be seen by 
an advertisement in this paper, that the extensive and 
well known herd of Improveil Short Horn Cattle, the pro- 
perty of £. P. FBXSTicKf Esq., Mount Hope, near this 
eity, are to be sold at auction in June next. This sale is 
well worth the attention of all who wish to procure pure 
bred animals of this breed, as the public may rely upon 
the assurance that the animals will all be offered, and 
■Inick off* to the highest bidder, without reserve. . The 
list embraces a large number of animals of both sexes 
and all ages, many of which have taken prizes at the ex- 
hibition of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. Gentlemen at a 
distance, who cannot attend the sale, may find it to their 
advantage to avail themselves of the off'cr of our associ- 
ate, Mr. HowAKP, an excellent judge of cattle, and upon 
whose judgment in selecting and purchasing such animals 
as they may wish to procure, they may safely rely. 

NoxMAN Horses. — We would call attention to Mr. 
Harris* advertisement in this number, for the sale of Nor- 
man horses. From what we can learn, we have no doubt 
that they are a valuable stock, and well worthy the at- 
tention of those wishing to purchase. 

Sweet, Sovx and Coxelxss Apples. — ^We have con- 
densed the communications of several correspondents on 
these subjects, but they will still occupy too much room 
to admit of their publication during the present pressure 
on our pages. We may make room for them hereafter. 

Sampler or Wool. — ^We have received from J. R. 
Speed, Esq. of Caroline, N. Y., several raimplesof wool. 
Mr. Speed has a flock of 45 n^erino sheep, which avera- 
getl 5 lbs. of wool per head, which sold fbr 50 cents per 
pound. The samples marked 2, 4, 8, 9, are of excellent 
quality. They must be a valuable flock. 

Seward's Patent Seed-Sower. — We have been 
shown one of these machines, which we think from its 
simplicity, and the perfect manner in which it performs 
Its work, is one of the best we have seen. The manu- 
fiusturers are M. andS. L. Seward, Guilford, New-Haven 
county, Conn. The machine will sow onions, turncpN 
of all kinds, carrots, beets, peas, &c., at any desired dis- 
tance, from 3 to 16 inches. Two acres of onions may be 
readily sown in a day, by one man, in the best manner. 
Mr. Thorbum of this city, will shortly have the machines 
for sale. 

09^ We are much pleased to see the awakening spirit 
of improvement in the South-west. We learn from the 
ShUldf published at Eufalla, Ala., that our friend and 
correspondent, Alexander McDonald, is elected Pre- 
sident of the Barbour county Agricultural Society. The 
efforts of this association, appear judicious and effective. 

Butter in Wells. — Our correspondent " Indicator,** 
thinks there must have been some mistake about the cir- 
cumstance mentioned in our last vol., page 70, of Mrs. 
Bement*s butter having been kept two years in a well; 
and he doubts whether butter will sink in water at all. 
ThA case we mentioned is not a solitary one. As long 
ago as 1831, a correspondent of the Genessee Farmer 
gave an account of a roll of butter being taken from a 
well, which had been dropped in twenty-one years be- 
fore. The writer says a piece of it was presented him, 
which " was as fine and sweet as the day it was churn- 
ed," and for aught he knew, ** better, for it was the very 
eream of butter." 

Large Calves. — The Elmlra Republican says, a Dur- 
ham bull-calf owned by W. W. BallarA, of Southport, 
weighed at. birth, 98 pounds; at the age of four months 
and twenty-nine days, 588 pounds: and at 11 months and 
24 days, 1,141 pounds. The same paper also states, that 
Mr. Brower, of Moreau, Saratoga county, has a bull- 
calf nhich weighed, at birth, 95 pounds ; and at six 
months and one day old, 774 pounds. 



Bermuda Grasses.— Mr. Redfield of New-Tork, in- 
forms us that the botanical names afllxed to the specimena 
of Bermuda grass, noticed in our Dec. number of last 
vol., were furnished by Prof. Torret of that city. 

The Medal of the N. Y. State Ao. Society.—* 
The dies for the new medal of this Society, cut by Mr. 
Taylor, of Birmingham, England, have been received, 
together with some specimens of the medals. For 
the emblamatic design of this chaste and beautiful arti- 
cle, the society is indebted to the good taste and jud^^- 
ment of our countryman, F. Rotch, Esq., now in Eng*- 
land. On the fsce of the medal is an elegant figure of 
Ceres, the head adorned with a garland, on the left arm 
a cornucopia, in the right hand a wreath ; in the baclc 
ground, sheaves of wheat. On the reverse, a circnlar 
wreath, embracing fruits and heads of grains, on the outer 
margin of which are the words " New- York State Agri- 
cultural Society,*' the space in the centre being designed 
for the names, &c., of the individual to whom it may b« 
awarded. The medal is in every respect creditable to 
the society and to the individuals by whom it has been 
executed. 

Largest of all Pios. — ^We are informed that Sam*i. 
Bobbins, of Salisbury; Conn., lately slaughtered two 
pigs, in part of the Byfield breed, nine months and 
seventeen days old, one of which weighed 388, and th« 
other 432 pound. 

Howell's Patent Tanning Machine. — The New 
York Farmer & Mechanic highly recommends this ma- 
chine. It is said to effect a great saving of time, labor, 
and expense. Calf-skins fanned in a week; upper leather 
in a week, and sole-leather in from fifteen to thirty days. 
The editor says he has examined various specimens of 
the leather tanned by this machine in the above space 
of time, and he pronounces them excellent. 

Balls of wool in lamb*s stomachs. — Lambs which 
are dropped in the winter^ frequently exhibit a habit of 
chewing and swallowing locks of wool which they pnll 
from their mothers and other sheep. From this wool, balls 
are sometimes formed in the lambs' stomachs, which it is 
supposed occasions their death. In the Maine Farmer, 
Mi^. E. Wood mentions a case of this kind having hap- 
pened in the flock of his son, Mr. T. Wooil. This un- 
natural habit of lambs seems to be caused by a desire to 
All the stomach with some bulky substance on which it 
may ruminate, or chew the cud; and not finding its natu- 
ral food for this purpose, it is induced to swallow (he in* 
digestible wool. The trouble would no doubt be pre- 
vented by giving the lambs suitable hay with tumcps or 
potatoes, and feeding the ewe with those subittsnces 
which would prevent the milk from having a costive 
tendency. We have frequently reared lambs in winter, 
but have been careful in providing suitable and abundant 
food, and never had them troubled with wool in the sto- 
mach. 

Scotch Cattle. — In the report of the commissioner 
of patents, we notice a letter from Stephenson Scott, 
on the subject of provisions for exportation, by which 
we discover that that gentleman is the author of a vala. 
able series of letters on agricultural subjects, publisheil 
twenty-five years since in the American Farmer, with 
the signature of «• Albion." We read those letters at the 
time of their publication with great interest, but have 
never been able till now to learn their anthondiip. Mn 
Scott appears to be well acquainted with the peculiar 
properties of various breeds of cattle, and though he 
thinks very highly of the Herefords and Durhams, he 
observes that he is inclined to think that Kome of the 
Scotch cattle are better adapted to a large portion of our 
country than any of the English breeds. The polled 
Galloways, particularly, he thinks would be very useful, 
and observes that—" They, like their countrymen, are 
hardy and thrive almost everywhere, and are large 
enough for all purposes and pastures. " 

Puppies suckled bt a sheep The Prairie Farmer 

says that Mr. S. S. Crocker has a pair of puppies, a crosB 
of the bull and shepherd's dog, which are suckled by a 
sheep.- The ewe, it is said, manifests great kindness for 
them. 
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POTATOES. 



The malady which has prevailed for a year or (wOj 
Mmong potatoes, may operate as a discouragement to plant- 
ing them as extensively as formerly. We venture not to 
give an opinion, from the little that is yet known, in re> 
gard to the origin of this disease, or to recommend any 
•pcciAe remedy; but from what we have seen, should 
not hesitate to adopt the following rules in planting, cul- 
tivation, &c. 1. To plant on loamy soils, of medium 
dryness. 2. If stable manure is used, let it be well mix- 
ed with the soil, and not left ^especially if unfermented,) 
in too great quantity in the nill. 3. Plant good sized, 
sound potatoes, cutting only the largest ones. Very small 
potatoes, or small pieces, are not likely to sprout so vig- 
orously as large ones. The first food of the young plant 
is the substance of the old potatoe, and the greater the 
supply of this food, the more rapid, of course, is the ear- 
ly growth of the shoot. It is true that under entirely fa- 
vorable circumstances of soil, season, &c., the shoot from 
a small potatoe or from small pieces, may succeed, and 
the product from them in such cases, may not be much 
less; but it is reasonable that the shoot from a good si- 
Bed and sound potatoe would be stronger, and less pre- 
disposed to suffer from any unfavorable influences belong- 
ing either to the soil or atmosphere. 4. Plant as early 
•s the ground is in a proper state. Many cases might be 
cited where early planted potatoes escaped the blight or 
disease, and produced a good crop, when the same vari- 
ety, planted later on a piece immediately adjoining, were 
much injured. 5. Plant only varieties of known hardi- 
ness. Much depends on this. Some kinds have always 
been remarkable for their healthy, hardy const itntions; 
at the same time producing more than others under the 
same circumstances. Of the feeble sorts, there is the 
Mercer, called also Chenango, Meshanic, (corrupted 
from Neshannock,) which from its supposed or acknow- 
ledged good qualities for the table, has been widely cul- 
tivated for several years past; but which has always been 
sulgect to blight — more so than most other kinds. We 
are not aware of any good qualities possessed by this po- 
tatoe that are not to be had in several other kinds, which 
have the advantage of greater hardiness and productive- 
ness as well as soundness. 6. In cultivation, keep the 
crop clean from the *' first start,*' but avoid plowing or 
working it when the ground is so wet 9$ to be in the least 
mitddy, and do not use the plow or cultivator after the 
blossoms appear; as a mutilation of the roots after this, 
may damage the 9€tHng of the tubers. Having used all 
these, and other reasonable precautions, we may say in 
th« language of a witty disciple of Esculapios, 

" If aAer that they choose to die, 
Why, verily I let's 'em.» 



MAKING FENCE. 



EvsxT man knows that a good, strong, neat and straight 
fence is better than a crooked, ugly, and inefllcient one. 
We have plenty of awkwardly built board fence all 
through the cotmtry ; a little more pains, and some know- 
ledge, would hare made them better in every respect, 
with the same or less material, with no more labor. In- 
deed, working by rule, is not only nearer and better, but 
18 generally much faster than by irregularity. 

In digging the holes, they should be large enough to al- 
low the pounder to work freely all round, and should in 
no case be less than two feet and a half deep. If less in 
depth, the fence will be in danger of leaning and becom- 
ing twisted, drawing the nails, lessening its strength, and 
destroying its good appearance. 

To eet the poets perfectly straight, stakes should first be 
driven on the line as accurately as possible, and two posts 
several rods distant, firmly set, perpendicularly, and pre- 
cisely on the line. A strong cord, with a length twice 
as great as the distance between these two posts, is then 
to be very tightly stretched from one post to the other, 
near the surface of the ground; and passing back again 
from the second post to the first, near the top of each 
post. The face of each post is then to be set against 
these two cords; in this way, the workmen form a true 
right line with them, not varying half an inch, with the 



greatest facility. The pounder, for beating the earth firm- 
ly about them, should be shod at the lower end with a 
cast iron head. One hand should shovel in slowly, while 
another beats the successive layers firmly with the poun- 
der ; and if water is occasionally poured in, to soften the 
earth to the consistency of very stiff brick clay, it will 
pack more closely, and the post stand firmer when it be- 
comes dry. 

This mode of setting by two stretched cords, will ena- 
ble a common operator to set nearly twice as nuny in a 
day, as by simply ranging with stakes without a line; and 
in addition, the work will be more accurately done. Th« 
cord, to be sufficiently strong, should not be much less 
than common bed -cord. 

In nailing on the hoards, the top board is first to be tq* 
ry accurately placed, as a guide for the rest of the fence. 
Where the surface of the ground is level, the top of thia 
board should be perfectly straight, which may be don« 
by stretching a cord tightly across the face of the line of 
posts, raising it from the slight curve it falls into, by a 
nail driven a quarter of an inch into each post. A little 
experience will enable any one to dispense with the use 
of the line, driving the nails in an exact range. Againat 
this line of nails, the top board is to be placed and secu- 
red by nailing. 

Where the surface of the grotmd is uneven, the fence, 
to suit it, should not be broken into awkward and irregu- 
lar angles, but should pass over it by a succession of 
graceful ctirves. Such curves are easily made by a row 
of nails as already stated, each successive nail being dri- 
ven a quarter of an inch or less, above the right line, la 
passing over a hollow, and below the right line, when 
rounding over a hill. These successive distances are ea- 
sily estimated by the eye, with suMcient accuracy, with- 
out measuring. The annexed figure, strongly represent- 
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(Fig. 33.) 

ed, to exhibit more plainly, will show how this is done. 
An experienced hand will thus lay off fifty rods in half a 
day. Marking the height of the fence on every fifth poet 
with chalk, previously, will be useful. 

To assist in nailing on the other bmirds, accurately and 
rapidly, procure t#o pieces of boanl, the length of which 
is to be equal to the height of the fence, or a little more, 
and saw notches in them, as represented in the 
aimexed figure. The projections thus left, sup- 
port the boards while they are nailed to the posts^ 
these pieces of board being hung, by the upper 
projection, upon the top boan1» already in its 
place. All the distances between the different 
boards are thus measured without error, and one 
hand will proceed alone with the work as fast aa 
two could do without this, contrivance. 

Then nail in blocks, made of square pieces of 
the fence board, on the ikce of the posts, between 
the boards; and over the whole of these, nail an 
upright facing board against each post, which se- 
(Fig. 34) cures the whole firmly to their places. These 
blocks may be made from small waste pieces, and require 
very little time to fit and nail them, while they affonl 
great and permanent strength to the fence, as it is impos- 
sible to tear off or crowd from it^ position a single board 
without tearing down the whole fence. As but a single 
nail it thus needed for a board at each post, and also a 
single nail for each block, a lessquantfty of nails is need- 
ed in constructing it. 

A neatly made fence, with narrow horizontal boards^ 
has a much better appearance in the immediate vicinity 
of a dwelling, and among trees, than a picket fence. 
Where made of rough boards, as common farm fences 
they may as well be made neatly as awkwardly ; and a 
coat of lime white- wash, early in summer, for a few suc- 
cessive seasons, will render these rough materials less li- 
able to decay than a covering of oil paint. 
A proper width of the boutls, add of the distances her 
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tweenthem, ia a matter of some importance. A neat 
iarm fence may be made of boards foar inches, five inch- 
es, and nine inches wi^le, as follows — the top and cap 
board, four inches wide each; the three next, five inch- 
es wide; and the bottom one nine inches. The distances 
asunder may b^, between the two upper, seven inches; 
next five and a half inches; next, four inches, and the 
lowest, two and a half inches. A lighter and more ele- 
gant appearance will be given by using boards one inch 
narrower, and increasing slightly the distances asunder. 
For a finished fence near a dwelling, five boards only, 
three inches wide, should be used besides the bottom 
board, which should be eleven Inches wide; and the dis- 
tances apart should be five inches, four and a half, four, 
three and a half, and three inches. The posts should be 
square and cased handsomely. 

Salt, which renders posts more durable, may be appli- 
ed by boring an inch hole, downwards, Into each post, 
before the hole is quite filled with earth, putting in the 
salt, and plugging it in. 



FARMER'S DUTIES TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

Hartfokd County (Ct.) Ag. Socikty.— We have re- 
ceived the Transactions of this Society for 1843 and 1844. 
They contain much useful matter. A '* Report on Blood 
Slock," by Charles A. Goodrich, gives, in our opin- 
ion, a very juilicious view of the subject of improving 
our neat cattle. 

The address delivered before the Society in October 
last, by Ralph R. Phelps, Esq., is really one of the 
most valuable productions of the kind we have ever seen. 
Whether we regard the subject matter, or the point and 
l)erspicuity of expression, it is, we might say, a model. 
We regret that the great press of communications, pre- 
vents our giving more than a brief notice. We must, 
however, find space for the following extract: Mr. 
Phelps observes — " It has been a source of complaint 
with farsiers, that they cannot keep their boys at home; 
that they must leave the farm for a profession, a clerk- 
ship, a trade, or even a pedler*s trunk or cart. This I 
consider a great evil, which demands a remedy.'* 

After speaking of the causes of the evil, among which 
he enumerates false ideas of honor and respectability, 
''surly, morose, and scolding habits of parents,'* and 
''the rough, uncouth, and comfortless appearance of many 
farmer's houses and out-buildings," Mr. P. proceeds to 
point out a remedy as follows: 

" Let no fanner's wife think her children too n^ood to labor ; but, 
on the contrary, let her strive early to fix habits of industry. Let 
every mother teach her sons, that while labor on the farm is honor- 
able, idleness, ignorance and vice alone brmp reproach. And when 
thia lesson is thoroughly impressed on the mind of her son, and cor- 
responding habits are formed, that son will be likely to make an ef- 
ficient man and a useful citizen, whether he be following a profes- 
sion, or be engaged in the more safe and more pleasant pursuit of 
agriculture. But when the mother, without this lesson, and without 
these habits, undertakes to make her son a gentleman, site is far 
more hkely to make him a loafer. 

Let parents labOT to give all their children a good education. 
Let the absurd notion, that a farmer needs no education, be banish- 
ed from every dwelling. There is no pursuit, where intelligence, 
and a well cultivated, and a well disciplined mind is more necessa- 
ry, than in the proper manafferaent of the Airm. Let the mind be 
enlarged by a knowledge of history, political economy, and especi- 
ally the sciences connected with agriculture. Let the young farmer 
enrich his mind by general reading. Let him thoroughly undersioiul 
our political institutions; and be able to judge of his political rig-hts 
and duties, without the aid of some demagogue, who had rather de- 
vote his lime to watching over the public interests, than to the pur- 
suit of honest industry. In short, let the farmer be able to reason, to 
examine and to judge for himself, and he will soon take the cle\-ated 
rank in society to which his calling entitles him, and he will no long- 
er have the opportunity of complaining that professional men have 
too much influence. This will have a vreat tendency to attach far- 
mer's sons to their homes and to their farms " 



PRODUCTIVE COWS. 



A correspondent at Norwich (Mass.) informs us that 
" Mr. Joseph Kirkland of that town, has kept on hit farm 
the last year, six cows; three of them calved near the 
first of March, the others the last of May. From their 
milk he has made 981 lbs. of butter: at 14 cents per lb., 
th« price at which the most of it was sold, it would 
UDonnt to $137^34. To which add the value of the skim 



milk, at $3,11 per cow, and the calves which were all 
raiseil, at $3 a-piece, at the time of weaning, and it 
amounts to $174,00, which will give to each cow on an 
average as the value of her product for one year, the sum 
of $29. The cows were raited on the farm, and are from 
3 to 6 years old; their keeping has been grass and hay. 
One cow gave, during the first week in June, on one day^ 
40 lbs. of milk, and on the next day 38 lbs., from which 
was made 4 lbs. of butter, or 2 lbs. each day; her milk 
was weighed several times in the months of July and 
August, and was found to weigh from 35 to 37 lbs. aday.*^ 



LABELS FOR STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 




Thf. owners of fine and valuable collections of fruit, 
are often very much at a loss, and serious inconvenience 
and mistakes often arise, from the want of 
permanent names atlached to (he trees. In our 
last volume, two modes of making labels, one 
of painted wood, the other of zinc, were det- 
er) beil by correspondents. A third, a very 
rest and permanent label, is made of stamped 
lead as follows: An iron plate, A. fig. 36, 
about six inches long and an inch wide, it 
screwed on another plate, B. of the same 
length, 'and twice as wide, by means of the 
screws at the ends, turned by their button- 
heads. A piece of sheet lead, with a width 
equal to the intended length of the label, it 
inserted between these two iron plates, at 
shown in the figure, and secured firmly to ita 
place by means of the screws. The letter- 
Fig, 35. puiiches are then applied to the lead success- 
ively, the edge of the upper plate, which should be thin, 
preserving them in a tnie line. Steel pouches are best, 

but common printing types 

B will answer. The imprint- 

ed end is then cut off\ a hole 

is made in one end, which is 
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{Jj i neatly and quickly done by a 
shoemaker's nipping-punch ; 
and by means of a copper 
wire a little larger than a 
common pin, it is attached to 
one of the branches of the 
tree. The copper wire sho'd 
form a loop one or two inch- 
Fig. 35. es in diameter, so as not to 
cut the branch by the growth of the latter. Iron wire 
will do, but is more difficult to bend than copper, and it 
more liable to break olT. Fig. 35 represents the Ubel at 
finished. The wire should be twisted first closely at the 
hole in the label, to prevent the lead becoming worn by 
its motion in the wind, and again twisted at the ends to 
form the loop round the branch. A side branch should 
be selected, as being less liable to out-grow the loop. 
The leisure of the winter season, is a good time for the 
performance of this work. 

SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF TURNEPS. 



It is a fact, familiar to most farmers, that when the 
soil is heavy, newly cleared land is finely adapted to the 
raising of the common flat tumep; bat that after a few 
years, this quality seems to disappear, owing chiefly, as 
is generally supposed, to the ravages of the tumep fly. 

A farmer in the western part of (his State, entirely ob- 
viates this difficulty by a very simple expedient. Hit 
farm ita heavy fertile soil, and though well adapted to 
most farm crops, it appeared to be entirely unfitted to the 
tumep, like all others of a similar character. The suc- 
cessful mode he adoptetl, is as follows: — After having 
plowed and harrowed his ground, and reduced it to a fine 
tilth, he spreads over the surface several inches of old 
straw, which in suffered to lie a few weeks. Just before 
sowing time, it is burned, the surface is harrowed, the 
seed sown and brushed in. In this way, he uniformly 
obtains the finest crops. He ascribes his success to the 
destruction of the insects by fire; but whatever may be 
the cause, the practice is well worthy of ti-ial by all I'Oh- 
sesting land of a similar character 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS IN ALBANY. 



Thcflo meeting have been continued weekly flrom the first, on the 
16th Jan. of which we gave a brief notice iu the Feb. number. We 
faavfl furnished full reports of the discussions for the daily papers 
here ; but for our own pages we are under the necessity or greatly 
abridging them, in order lo find room for a sketch of all in our co- 
Itunns. 

At the second meeting, Jan 23d, the subject for discussion was 

« Ths best miarut qf advancing the AgricnUural interest," 

Mr. HOWARD, Assistant Editor of the Cultivator, aAer speaking 
of other causes of the depression of agriculture, and sug^estuig 
means for improvement, remarked that the prevalence of an nivete- 
rato hahit of carelessness and negligence among, farmers, in his 
opinion constituted a very great obstacle to improvement. Pms 
through the country, and w« too plainly see the evidence of the ex- 
istence and consequences of this habit. We see this in the neglect- 
ed fences, badly arranged farm-buildings and barn-yard<«— and m the 
trees and fruits of the gardien and orchard, defrtruyed by the cater- 
pillar and curculio. 

In offering a remedy ft>r this, Mr. H. would proceed as he should 
do ui attempting all other great revolutions : that is, he would begui 
with the rtftfif gtneration. He would endeavor to enlist the feel- 
ings of the boy, at an early age, in the business of his future voca- 
lion— would induce him to bring the miwd to aid the hands in the 
prosecution of his labors. Teach liim habits of observation and re- 
flection. Especially Induce iu him the observance of systematic rules 
in the laying out and manage mcnt of his business. Induce him to 
adopt as a motto, th« advice o( Fhanklin to his young friend : " Lay 
down a little plan for yourself, and all your operations will become 
easy." Let him studv the principles of his art— trace effects lo their 
causes, and from Well establislied truths be able lo draw correct IumI 
useful inferences. Permit him not to imbibe the idea, herelo(bre too 
common, that the profession of agriculture is a menial drudgery, fit 
only for the ignorant and degraded ; but show him that it is a noble 
calling, where the powers of the mind may find full scope, and in the 
study and practice of which, the mysterious and moel beautiful ope- 
rations of nature are tmfolded to view. 

Mr. H. Would particularly encourage boys in reading books and 
papers on subjects connected with agricultural pursuits. The school 
libraries may funiish to all our youth an excellent medium for ob- 
taining useful reading of this kind. Excite in them, if possible, a 
habit of reading books on natural history. Provide suitable rudimen- 
tary works on entomology and botany. As the boy studies these, 
stimulate his interest by permitting him lo combine the knowledge 
there obtained, with his every day business. When, in his field la- 
bors, he meets with a worm, a moth, or a beetle, let him put it in a 
box carried in his pock«"i for the purpose. On returning home, he 
will fidd out its name and character, and give it it» proper place in 
liis entomological cabinet. 

Mr. H. thought the establishment of a Modkl and ExPERTMKifTAL 
Fabm, under judicious management, would be a very effectnal 
mcoiu of advancing the agricultural interest. He urged this matter 
with much eaniestness, and advanced various arguments in favor of 
such an uistitution. Its great design and object should be the decis> 
ion of doubtful puinu in husbandry and rural economy. There, the 
various breeds of animals mig-ht be subjected to an impartial test, and 
their relative value for specific purposes, fairly made known. Theo- 
ries, deducible from experiments in the laboratory, are being every 
day thrown before the public. These, would the"re be subjected to 
the test of field culture — nafure'$ laboratory — and without such 
tests, ihcT could never become safe j^uides to the farmer. These 
points will never be decided by hidividuals acting in their ordinary 
capacity. Some persons are incapable o( conducting experiments in 
such a miinner that correct inferences can be drawn from them. 
Others cannot afford to risk time and money upon uncertain results ; 
and others arc so biassed in favor of some favorite theory, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of arriving at the true result of an ex^rimcnt. 
An establishment conducted by competent persons, with a single eye 
to the development of truth, would be liable to none of thei«e diffi- 
culties or objections 

The appointment of an ngrie^dtural mit$ionary, or lecturer, Mr. 
H. said, would, as he believed, be an important auxiliary, in con- 
nection with other means, of advancing the ?au8e of agricultural im- 
provement We may find in other countries an example in point. 
Mr. Blacker of Ireland, and Prof. Johnston of Scotland, have render- 
ed very important services by their labors of this kind. It was not 
to be expected, perhaps, that an individual could be found for this 
business, whose opinions were in all respects so perfectly orthodox 
that no one could possibly make any objections to them ; nor was it 
necessary that a lecturer of infallibility should be procured. The 
great benefit which would accrue from his mission and exhortations 
would be the stimulus given to study and investigation. Farmers 
would be aroused — they wbuld devote their thoughts to their busi- 
ness—an examination would be commenced, to ascertain the truth 
of any new doctrines which might be promulgated ; and the result 
could not (hil to be beneficial. 

Dr. D. LEE, of the Aasembly, observed, that Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy had defined Scibncr to be " refined common sense." Dr. L. 
thought the use of this " science," or this form of" common sense," 
would greatly advance the agricultural interest. He thonght the fkr- 
mer should be better educated — especially, that he should have more 
of that kind of knowledge which would enable him to reap a better 
return /or his labor — would enable him to keep more of what he 
earns. Ten days' vrork of the farmer. Dr. L. said, frequently did 
not bring him more than one day's work brought the lawyer. He 
thought the diffusion of knowledge, of the ritht kind, wonid tend to 
equalise the value of labor — would advance the interest of the farm- 
er, as well as the whole community. 

The meeting was further addressed by Mr. BETTS, membei^ of 
<Im AsMrably firom Rcnnelaer county, Judge LELAND, ofSlea-l 



ben county, Mr. McVEAN and Mr. YOUNG of the Assembly, and 
by Judge CHEEVER. 

Judge C. thought the bencfiu of agricultural societies hod been 
undervalued. It was a great misfortune to the agricultural interest, 
that farmers did not act sufficiently in concert. The people of other 
classes saw the benefits of association^ and they so combined their 
forces that their action was felt. Their influence on the policy of 
government was obvious. Now he Would arouse farmers to the im- 
portance of protecting their interests — he would have them luiited and 
firm in clawing of government their rights — the government should 
know that their voice is not to be unheeded. 

At the third meeting, Jan. 90ih, the question discussed was 

'< What Breed or Breeds of Cattle, are best adapted to the 
purposes qf farmers in the State qf NeW'York ?" 

Mr. SOTHAM said he was an advocate qf the Herefords. He 
believed they would make more flesh with the same expense than 
any breed in the country— that they would carry themselves to mar- 
ket with less loss ; and that their beef would, f^m its superior qxial- 
ity, command the highest price. In selecting these cattle, he hod 
done so from a conviction that they would prove more generally use- 
ful here, than any other breed in England. He* had had frequent 
opportunities of examminr all the breeds there, and thought he was 
acquainted with the peculiarities of each. He had been perfectly 
satisfied with the Herefords here ; and he only asked a fair trial for 
them, to satisfy others. Ho however considered mere opinions as 
of but little consequence in regard to cattle ; he therefore proposed 
to have the Herefords tried on their own merits ; and for this pm*- 
poee was willing to put three steers and three cows, to a trial with 
the same number owned at this time by one man, of any other 
breed, wider such regulations as impartitd individuals should deem 
proper. He made this public offer for no other purpose than to have 
a fair comparison made with various breeds. 

Mr. DANFORTH, of Jefferson county, n\embernfthe Assembly, 
said he began breeding with what is called the native stock. About 
sixteen years ago, ho purchased a Short-Horn bull of the late Mat- 
thew Bullock, of Albany county. The calves produced from this 
animal and the old stock, were much improved for dairy purposes — 
they were also^tter for fattening. He kept them as he had for* 
merly kept stoAK They were more tender m constilution-ndid not 
winter so well — ^were not quite so good for labor^^thcir dispositions 
were more sluggish ; but on the whole, they were more profitable 
by at least twenty per cent, than the old stock. Some years since, 
Mr. D. used a Devon bull in his herd. The cross from liim on that 
of the Short-horn bull, had proved excellent. .They are more har- 
dy, require less food, fatten easier, are better 'fur work, and are aa 
good for milk. Their superiority for labor and fattening is quite ob- 
vious—for beef, the Devon cross is better at three, than the others 
are at four years of age. Both Durhams and Devons had improved 
his native stock ; but ne th'Hight the Devon had benefitted bim the 
most. 

Mr. BEMENT said, within the last eighteen years he had had 
more or less experience witfi the Durhams, Devons, Herefbrds, Ayr- 
shires, and natives, as they are called. He had found both good and 
bad milkers among the Durhams— generally speaking, the higher 
bred they were, the less valuable they were as milkers. But he was 
satisfied it \ns practicable to select from certain families of the 
Short-Horns, those from which a yerj superior breed of milkers 
might be reared — a race perhaps superior m this respect to all oth- 
ers. For his land, however, which was rather sandy and light, be 
liked the Ayrshirea; and so ftir, was very well satisfied with them. 
He thought Durhams were better workers than had generally been 
allowed. He had seen them tried, and they did exceedingly well. 

Judge LELAND, of Steuben county, said they had tried several 
breeds in his section^i-ihe Short-Horns, Herefords, and Devons, had 
all been thorc. Several years ago, Mordccai Hale, Esq., who wb» 
in some way connected with the U. S. Navy, sent some Herefords 
into that county ; and perhaps he ought, in justire to the advocates 
of Herefords, to say that they proved the most generally useAil of 
any stock they had tried. They were very hardy, were powerful in 
the yoke, and a decided improvement on the native slock, for the 
dairy. Comparing those Herefords with the herd owned at this time 
by Messrs. Corning and Sothum, he thonght the latter showed that 
the breed had been improved in regard to a disposition to accumu- 
late fat on the most valuable parts — the '* quality pieces," as Mr, 
Sotham had called them ; but while this had been gained, it was a 
question in his mind, whether they had not lost something on th*: 
score of muscular strength and constitution. 

Judge L. remarked that his experience and obser\-ation had con- 
vinced him, that the native stock of thin section would he improved 
either by the Durhams, Herefords. or Devons— that is, a cross from 
either of these made more profitable stock for general purposes. 

The discussion was contuiued by Messrs. BETTS, HOWARD, 
STEVENS, and others. 

The subject of discussion at the fourth meeting was 

« The best mode of managing and applying Vegetable and 

Animal Manures,'* 

No report of this meeting wa>i made, but this was the less nect*- 
sary, as the subject was continued for the fiAh and sixth meet- 
ing. Feb. 13th and 20th. 

At the fifth meeting 

Dr. LEE opened the diseixasion by remarking that by the term ma 
nures, was understood any substance that might serve as food foi 
plants. The food of plants was derived partly from the soifand part. 
ly fVom the atmoephere->n4>om the soil by means of the uoots, firom 
the atmosphere by the leaves. If it he an onranized sahsiance, h 
mtist undergo decomposition. For uistance. one spire of grass can- 
not enter into the composition of another spire — itmu8^be dissolved. 
Tt is most important In the preparation of manures, that while thi< 
decompoq^lion ^onld be thoroucrhly performed, noye of the mnnnre- 
■hoaI4 be loat. It is for thb purpose that compo« heaps are mad«r 
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Iliey promote fennentation and decompoution, by which new affin- 
ities are formed. In the ordiuary preparation of manures, large 
portions are dissolml and lost in the shape of gtiset*— in consequence 
of exposure to the atmosphere. Other portions are lost by leadiing 
—^rom want of shelter from rains and snows. This should not be 
so. They should be carefully sheltered, and the gases absorbed aiKl 
retained by a covering of charcoal, peat, or other absorbing sub- 
stance. J 11 regard to the preparation, there were a great variety of 
opinions and j)racuces. The first object, however, was to promote 
a decomposition. This was sometimes done by putting water upon 
the compost heap to induce fermentation ; which generates mneh 
heat — especially in the winter. Compost heaps were also servicea- 
ble to absorb the liquid excretions of animals, which are liable to be 
washed vwy. 

Mr. J. B. NOTT thought the Auroer most rely mainly for the pre- 
sent and probably for some time to come, on the maiinres of the 
bam-\ nrd. And it should be the object, in the first place, so to man- 
age these manures that nothing may be lost. We should not allow 
its strength to be taken from it by frost and snow, to be drained off 
by rains, or dissipated by the winds. The fermentation of manures 
is often allowed to take place in such a manner tliat the most valua- 
ble portion is carried off, and it becomes nearly worthleas. It has 
been well said that no farmer ever smelled his manure, without wit- 
nessing a waste of his property. The question had been raised in 
regard to the propriety of composting manures. It was the opinion 
of the late Judge Buel, and also of some other distinguished fanners, 
that the practice was useless. It was argued that the richness of the 
manure was lessened by fermentation. But there was one great 
disadvantage attending the use of long manure, and that was the 
seeds of weeds, &c., which would vegetate in the land and annoy 
the farmer. Fermeniatiou in the compost heap would destroy most 
of these seeds — and cannot this fermentation be so conducted that no 
loss will accrue to the farmer ? The ** best method of applying ma- 
nures," is an important question. He had had some experience, and 
had endeavored to observe the effects of different modei*. He had 
oome to these concliuiona— that it was not proper to bury them very 
deeply, nor to leave them entirely imeovered. His soil was rather 
sandy, and plowing in manures to the depth of 6 or 7 inches had ge- 
nerally been attended with comparatively little benefit, but when 
they had been covered 2 or 3 inches, the greate^good had been 
produced. 

Mr. SOTHAM agreed generally with Mr. Nott in regard to the 
mode of applying manures. But perhaps one reason why that ren- 
tleman had supposed there was but little benefit to be derived from 
plowing in manures, was, that he did not wait lon^; enough for tlie 
manure to be decomposed. He thought plowing m long manures, 
for a tenacious soil, was highly beneficial. The soil is thus render- 
ed more friable and adapted to the circulation of tlie roots of plants. 

Mr. S. would briefly state his mode of managing barn-yard ma- 
nures. He mixed various kinds together, in the following manner : 
First, he put down a layer of manure from tlve cattle-stalls ; next, a 
layer from the horse-stables, and next a layer from the slaughter- 
houses—then the kind first used, and so on alternately till the pile 
was raised as high as convenient In this situation it underwent a 
moderate fermentation, and when it was carted away for use, it was 
so cut down that all the various ingredients were mixed well togeth- 
er. He thought it very important that nil animal manures should be 
saved, for they undoubtedly contained all the organic elements of 
plants — carbon, hydroeen, oxygen and nitrogen. 

Mr. NOTT asked— ^ Wlien is it best to apply manure to a corn- 
crop*" 

Dr. LEE onswered — ^when yon plant the com. The experiment 
spoken of at one of our meetings last winter, by Mr. Humphrey, the 
Mayor, was in point. He planted some com on a very poor, sandv 
soil, with a small quantity of bom shavings in the hill. The result 
was that where the shavings were applied, he got 60 btishels to the 
acre, but where the Savings were not applied, he only got 15 bush- 
els. He proposed to a friend of his last winter to soak his com in 
muriate of ammonia. He did. and on a poor chestnut ridge he got 
94 bushels of com to the acre. There are certain salts necessary to 
the perfection of plants. Wheat contains phosphate of lime, without 
which it is imperfect. This sniistanee escapes from animals in their 
nnne. Tliis should be preser\'ed. It is probable that in this state 
there is millions of pounds of this pho«phate of lime taken from the 
land annually. This loss must be made good, or the soil will grow 
poor. Seeds. Dr. l*. said, should be steeped in those substances ne- 
cewwry to \Ve perfection of the plant, before sowing. 

Prof. EMMONS said he could not altogether agree with Dr. Lee 
tai some points of vegetable economy. He, (Prof. E.) thought plants 
derived their sustenance almost entirely through their roots— the 
roots were evidently demigned to take in the food of the plant — their 
spongioles were extended in every direction for this purpose. 
Leaves may be considered the stomach of the plant, where the food 
taken through the roots is digested. This is a question of practical 
importance, for if plants derive their nutriment from the atmosphere, 
then let manures be applied so as to ascend. It was possible that 
plants may absorb carbonic acid by their leaves ; but was thin their 
proper function ? 

Dr. LEE replied that he thought Prof. Emmons had misunder- 
stood him — it was conceded that plants derive part of their food from 
the soil. The ouestion was. how much ? If we could know this ex- 
actly, we should knnw'just how much manure to apply. It is clear 
that we must restore more than we take away. We were at pre- 
sent in the dark about this, but it was his impression that in taking 
off 100 lbs. in crops, ^ of the quantity comes from the atmosphere, 
which w^ould leave 20 to be restored. 

Professor IIALL said different plants possess different pow- 
ers. Some obsorb more from the atmosphere than others. Take 
peas, for instance : the tofis will remain green and flourishing, while 
an inch or two of the stalk near the ground may be nearly dried up. 
This shows that they absorb nutriment from the atmosphere. Be- 
' was known that plants flourish more luxuriantly in the vici- 



nity of odors arising from animal and vegetable decomposition. A 
vine would move in the direction of a dung-hill, and flonrish better 
if suffered to ran over it. Some plants will flourish in pounded giaav 
watered only with distilled water— others will grow without the roo«» 
being covered at all. 

The President, Mr. PRENTICE, being called on, observed that 
the call had been unexpected, and he was not prepared with any da- 
fa from which to give the uiformation asked. He would state, how- 
ever, that iltc peculiar manure alluded to, was the refuse of a fur- 
factory, and was composed mostly of the fatty substance, or blub- 
ber, adhering to the skins of seals, with portions of the skins and 
hair. Of this refuse, there was sometimes as much as three pounda 
from a single skin. Owing to the trifling estimation in which ma- 
nures had formerly been held by the farmers in this vicinity, he ex- 
perienced great difficulty iu getting rid of this refuse. He hud offer- 
ed to give it away, and afford any facilities for loading it, Ac, bul 
strange as it may seem, the farmers would not take the trouble to 
cart it away, and he was actually under the necessity of purchasing 
a piece of land on which to deposit it Its effects, as had been re- 
marked, were quite remarkable. He had never seen so powerftil a 
manure. He bad applied it, with results astouisliingly beneficial, as 
a top-dressii:g to his pasture grounds, but the effluvium from it when 
applied in that shape, was exceedingly offensive. He had mixed ii 
with the sweepings of the streets. m> as to absorb the gases; and for 
cultivated crops, he preferred to use it in tliis form, worked into the 
soil. For a top-dressing to gns^. it Was perhaps as well to spread it 
on without mixture. Where he had so ipplied it, the crop had been 
increased from one ton to three ton^r acre. Care was needed leel 
too much should be applied. In one instance where it had been ap- 
plied to a potatoe-crop, an enormous growth of >'ines was produced, 
some of tliem 8 or 9 feet long, but very few potatoes. On com it had 
done well, when used in moderate quantities— nving, he thought, a 
third more than he had got by other manures. He had once applied 
it to his orchard, but put on so much that it destroyed about one-half 
his trees. He was unable to state, fVom recollection, the preciae 
qtiantity he had used per acre in sll cases. 



NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

■ 
At a meeting^ of the Executive Committee of the New- 
York State Agricaltural Society, on the )5lh Febniary, 
1845, the following gentlemen were appointed 

County Cobrespondino Committees. 

Albaut— C. N. Bement, Albany,* Joel B. Noll. Goilderlaad; 
Amos Crary, Knox. 

ALLKOAifT— Alvin Burr, Laurens Hull, Angelica. 

Bb OOME— Dr. A. Doubleday, Binghampton. 

Cayuga- J.,M. Sherwoocf, Aahom; David Thomas, Aurora: 
Judge Hollister, Cato 4 Comers. 

CHAtrrAUQtXK— T. B. Campbell, Westfield ; Samuel A. Brow», 
Jamestown ; \Vm. Risley, Fredonia. 

Chkmuko— E. C. Frost, Catherine. 

Clintow— Edwin Benedict, Plattsburgh. 

Columbia- J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; John S. Gotild, Stock- 
port; Abm. P. Holdridge, Austerlitz. 

Cortland— Jedediah Barber, Homer; Dan. Hibbard. Cortland, 

Chexaxoo— Dr. Mitchell, Norwich ; Isaac Foote, Smyrna. 

Cattabaugtts— Abraham Searl, Ellicottville. 

Delaware— Cornelius R. Fitch, Delhi. 

DuTCMKiis— Thomas Swirt, Amenia; Dudley B. Fuller, Hrde 
Park ; J W. Knecvels, Fishkill. 

Erie— R. L. Allen, Buffalo; Augustus Raynor, Clarence; Ezra 
Chaffey, Boston. 

Greeks- A. Van Ber^en^ Coxsaekie ; A. Marks, Durham. 

Herkimer— A. Loomis, Little Falls ; A. L. Fish, Cedanrille; Mr. 
Crane, Warren. 

Jeffebsok — Charles E. Clarke, Albert P. Brayton, Watertowo; 
William Ives. 

Livingston- Jas. S. Wadsworth, C. H. Bryan, Gencseo. 

Lewis — Ela Merrism, Turin. 

Madison— €reo. B. Rowe, Canastota ; S. B. Burchard, Hamilton. 

MoNTtOE— R. Harmon, Jr. 1\nieailand ; Thos. H. Hyatt, Roches- 
ter ; Abel Baldwin, Clorkson. 

Montgomery — George Goermer ; John Frey, Palatine. 

Niagara — Wm. Parsons. Wm. A. Townsend, Ix>ckport. 

Orleans — Charles Lee, Barre ; B. L. Bessar, Albion. 

Orange— F. J. Bens, Newburgh; Robert Denislon, Salisbnry 
Mills; J. W. Gott, Goshen. 

Onondaga — Squire M. Brown, Elbridge ; James M. Ellfs. Onoii- 
dngo ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; Silas Chesebrough. De Witt. 

Oneida— Elon Comstock, Rome ; N. L. Wright, Vernon Center; 
Henry Rhodes, Trenton ; H. B. Bartlett. Paris. 

Oswego— H. E. Sanford, Volney; B. E. Bowen, Mexico; 8. B. 
Ludlow, Oswego. 

Otsego— Joseph Bennett ; Henry Phinney, Coopentown ; K. H. 
Van Rensselaer, Butternuts. 

QincENs — A. G. Carll. Jericho. 

Rensselaer- Wm. P. Van Rensselaer. Bath ; John J. Vielie, 
Lansingburgh ; Samuel Hoag, Nassau; Joseph Hastings, Bruns- 
wick. 

Richmond— Dr. S. Akerly, Richmond. 

Saratoga— David Rogers, Corinth ; Seth Whalen, Ballston, P. 
O. ; Howell Gardner, Greenfield. 

ScoRARiE— Jedediah Miller, Cobleskill ; Wm. Mann. Scoharie. 

Seneca— John Delafield, Geneva P. O. ; Samuel Williams, W»> 
terloo. 

fiuTFOLE-^ohn G. Floyd, Mastic. 

Tompkins— L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge; J R. Speed, Caroline; 
E. Mack, Ithaca. 
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TYooA— O. J. Pnmpeny, Owego ; dims. T. Johnson. 

UuTSB— Lewii Bevier, Rocheiter, P. O. ; Joseph Arnold, King- 



WASRnraTOR— John McDooaU, Salem; Am Filch, Jr. ; Henry 
Holmes, Oreenwich. 
WcsTCBSSTKE— Tyler Foontain, Peeksldn. 
Wtomiho— James C. Ferris, Wyoming { A. W. Yoong, Warsaw. 

Mabch 13. — At the meeting^ of the Executive Com- 
mittee this day— present, Messrs. Pbentice, ItfelNTTKE, 
HiLLHousE, Ends and Tucksr — ^Mr. PusinncEy Vice 
Pres% in the chair. 

The Recording^ Secretary reported that he had recei- 
ved from F. RoTCH, Esq. the dies for Medals, ordered 
tome time last year; together with samples of the Me- 
dals in i^ld, silver, g^ill, bronze and metal — the account 
for -which was audited and ordered paid. The design 
and execution of the medals were much admired. 

A letter from L. F. Allen, Esq. on the subject of 
Premiums on Horses, was read, and its consideration de- 
ferred to a more fhll meeting of the Boanl. 

A letter from Mr. Adams, relative to the Premium on 
Cornstalk Sugar, having been read, on motion of Mr. 
Tucker, 

Reaclvedy That the offer of a premium for Cornstalk 
Sugar, be amended so as to read^" For the best 25 lbs. 
sugar, maniffactured from the Juice of the cornstalk, $25 
— the premium not to be awarded, unless the samples 
ollbred, shall be deemed worthy of it." 

The Committee on Diplomas were directed to have 
the Design for a Diploma, adopted at the December 
meeting, engraved on steel. 



CULTIVATION OF FOREST TREES. 



The propagation of forest trees is becoming every 
year more important. In some sections they are wanted 
for ornament and shade, in others for wood and timber. 
There is a large portion of the western country, in 
which the natural destitution of timber constitutes a great 
obstacle to its cultivation— indeed, there are many dis- 
tricts which can never be much improved, until some 
substitute can be found for the forest. There is no rea- 
sonable doubt that those bleak prairies might, in the 
course of a few years, if proper care were used, be 
covered with various kinds of trees. 

Of valuable kinds of trees which may be readily cul- 
tivated, there are the various species of maple, ash, oak, 
ehestout, walnut, pines, larch, &c. 

In transplanting from the woods, it is not advisable to 
choose very large trees; we have found small ones pre- 
ferable, as they more readily accommodate themselves 
to the change from a protected situation to the open air. 
EvwgrwM do best when transplanted in the fore part of 
the winter, when the ground is just so much frozen that 
the earth to the depth of six or eight inches will adhere 
to the roots, and by transferring them in this manner to 
their new location, there is much more certainty of their 
succeeding. 

But the best mode of propagation is by seed. It is 
true, however, that a difficulty is often experienced in 
causing the seeds or nuts to vegetate. The principal 
cause of this difllculty, is owing to the nuts becoming 
too dry before they are put in the ground. The t>est 
course is, to plant them as soon as they fall from the 
tree. The seeds of the elii:, and the white and red 
maples, (Ater dasyearpmn, and A. rubrum,) fidl early in 
the season. The blossoms put out before the leaves ap- 
pear, and in this latitude the seeds generally foil before 
the middle of June. Attached to the pericarps or seed 
coverings, are thin fibrous appendages, (that of the ma- 
ple bearing no small resemblance to the wing of an in- 
sect,) by which the wind disperses the seeds in different 
directions till they come in contact with earth or some 
object upon its surface, where, if circumstances are fa- 
vorable, they vegetate. We have had some experience 
in rearing trees of these varieties. The seeds should 
be gathered as soon as they iall, and immediately plant- 
ed. They may be sown as thick as we sow peas, in 
rows sixteen or eighteen inches apart, as they will occu- 
py but little room the first year. The next spring they 
should be transplanted, in the same manner as apple- 
Crees «re> from the seed-bed. 



The rock or sugar naple (A. socdkorimim) does not 
drop its seeds as early as the white and red kinds do; 
they do not fall till autumn, and seldom, (perhaps never) 
vegetate till the succeeding spring. In the vicinity of 
old trees, the young ones may be found in great num- 
bers, just as they appear above-ground, which is about 
the time the trees become full set with foliage. They 
may then be readily taken up with the spade and trans- 
planted in the nursery. Care, however, should be taken 
to get, as far as possible, those young trees which hav« 
come up in the oi^en air, as those taJcen from the shade 
will hardly hear exposure to the hot sun in their new lo- 
cation. Cattle and other animals greedily eat these 
young trees, and it is therefore not easy to find them, 
long after they first come up, in situations where stock 
ranpe. But the best course with the suger maple, is 
that recommended for the other kinds and for elms: that 
is, to gather the seeds as soon as they drop, and plant 
them in the seed-bed, where they will be sure to vege* 
tate early the next spring. The seeds of the white ash 
and catalpa may be managed in the same way. If ma- 
ples are planted in g^ood moist soil, their growth is rapid. 
We have had them ten feet high In three years, from the 
seed. 

Nuts of all kinds, the haws of thorns, &c., should be 
planted as soon as they fall from the tree, or else should 
be put immeiliately in boxes of moist nrth, and there 
kept tiU spring. 

The yellow and black locust are easily propagated 
from seed. They are of rapid growth, and when not at*- 
tacked by insects, are highly valuable for timber. The 
pods containing the seeds are easily gathered when ripe, 
and the seeds may either be planted the same fall, or 
kept till spring. If they lay in the gpround during win- 
ter, they will vegetate the next season. If the seeds 
are kept dry, they will Tctain their vegetating powe^ a 
long time; but if it is wished to have them come up 
soon, it is necessary, just as they are planted, to pour 
hot water on them, to soften the hard skins and allow 
the moisture to strike to the germ. The honey locust 
may be propagated in the same way as the other kinds, 
but is less valuable for timber, though we believe it is 
never attacked by the borer, and *is sometimes recom- 
mended for hedges. j 

In some sections of the country, particularly in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, we Jiave noticed planta- 
tions of the white pine. The cultivation of the pine is 
a matter of much importance in those districts. In early 
times, lands were in many instances brought into cultiva- 
tion there, which from their natural barrenness have 
long since ceased to produce crops that would pay the 
cost. These old fields, 5y a little attention, may be 
brought profitably into wood, and their unseemly naked- 
ness and sterility changed for oniamental groves. 

We believe the seed of the pine is usually sown 
broad-cast, in the cases we allude to; we are not, hon*- 
ever, much acquainted with the mode pursued, but pre- 
sume it is necessary to gather the cones containing the 
seed as soon as they fall, lest the seeds should be lost, or 
picked out and carried off by squirrels. 

Will not some of our friends in the '•' old Colony,*' or 
elsewhere, give us the best mode of cultivating the pine 
and other forest trees on worn-out laiuls ? 

We would call attention to an able and very interest- 
ing article^by a correspondent from whom wc hope to 
hear again — on the culture of the larch, in this number. 



Onions. — The average yield of this crop (in the coun- 
ty of Essex, Mass.) is 300 bushels per acre ; sometimes 
as high as 500 or 600 bushels. The ordinary expense 
of manure and labor to an acre may be estimated at do«- 
bU that required for Indian com; this estimate is belie- 
ved to be ample to cover all that will be requisite for a 
series of years, especially when it is taken into view that 
much of the labor of weeding and gardening may be 
done by children. For ten years past, from 30,000 to 
60,000 bushels in a year have been raised in the single 
town of Danvers. The average value of the crop when 
brought to market, is fifty cents per bushel, or $150 per 
acre. In what way can so fair a profit be realized from 
the land I^Proeior^i Addri$9. 
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REWARD OF INDUSTRY AND SKILL. 



Oar correspondent '' Indicatob," g^ives some inte- 
resting facts in regard to the suceesA if a man, t^Iio, un- 
der many discouragements, bought a farm of seventy four 
acres near Bufialo> about twelve years since. The man 
was an Englishman by birth, though he was not brought 
up to farming. At the time he bought the farm, it was 
thought so poor that while commencing operations, and 
making his garden, his neighbors told him he was throw- 
ing away his labor, for the land could not be made to 
produce anytlnng. In purchasing and paying for the 
land he was forced to encounter serious difficulties and to 
forego many comforts. We are informed that he even 
had to trade away his watch to get a wagon, and his 
cloak or over-coat to get a part of a stack of hay, to 
feed his team upon before grass could be grown. But 
under all these discouraging hardships, he persevere- 
ingly continued his efforts, which have at last been crown- 
ed with success equal to his anticipations. « He har- 
vests*' (it is said) "as good crops as any one, and much 
better tlian many of those who are in possession of farms 
•ailed the best,** To the original seventy-four acres for 
which he had so hard a struggle to pay, he has added 
titty more, giving him a farm of 124 acres, which we are 
told is all paid for, and that he has built on it one good 
frame bam, has cleared off the logs, stumps, and stones. 
His fences are said to be better than on most farms, and 
he is making experiments with live hedges. He has a 
flock of two hundred sheep, which it is said have been 
so much improved by a buck of the Leicestershire 
breed which he bought several years ago, that for three 
years in succession he has carried the first prizes for 
bucks of that kind, at the county show; and people come 
from a great distance to buy his young bucks. He has 
<'nine head of cattle; a pair of fine stout mares; pigs 
and poultry; more and better tools than most fsu-mers 
around him; with several hundred dollars ont at inte- 
rest!! 

'' Indicator" informs us that his neighbor, besides do- 
ing all this, '*has always kept his children at school, 
summer and winter.*' 

In conclusion « Indicator" says— "I fancy I hear 
some incredulous one say — < You tell us how well your 
neighbor has done, bat you do not tell us how he has 
done it !* I answer, he has been constantly industrious 
and careful, and has observed the maxim of Dr. Frank- 
lin, published in his « Poor Richard*' almanac — << Al- 
ways spend something less than thy clear gains !*> Last- 
ly, we are informed, that << As has for teveral years been 
a subscriber to the CvUivaJtorJ** 



FAT ANIMALS. 

We noticed the carcasses of some remarkable cattle, 
aheep, and hogs, exhibited in the Centre Market in this 
city, on the 22d of February. There was the Durham 
ox, not quite six years old, which received the first pre- 
mium on fat oxen at the Poughkeepsie State Show, bred 
and fatted by D. D. Campbell, Esq., of Schenectady, 
which weighed as follows : 

Live weight, 2,546 lbs., 

Beef— four quarters, 1,726 «' 

Hide, 121 " 

Loose fkt, 255 " 



2,102 lbs. 

A spayed heifer, between four and five years old, bred 
and fattened by P. N. Rust, of Syracuse, weighed — 

Four quarters, 1,226 lbs., 

Hide, 84 « 

Loose fat, ISO « 



1,490 



This remarkable animal was said to have descended 
on one side from some cattle imported from Holland, 
several years since, by Mr. Llnklean, of Madison coun- 
ty; but her fine bone, sjrmmetry, and color, strongly in- 
dicsted a mixture of Durham and Devon blood. We 
believe that she had always been kept in the stable; and 
we would suggest the query, whether this circumstance 



had any influence in lessening the weight of the hidef 
which it will be seen was of uncommon lightness. 

Asiong the sheep, we noticed the carcass of a cross* 
bred South Down and Leicester wether, bred and fed 
by* P. N. Rust; the neat weight of which was 183 lbs. 
— or over 45 lbs. per quarter. 

All the above animals were exhibited at the stalls of 

KlRKPATKICK & Co. 

At the stall of McGuioan k, Walsh, we observed the 
carcass of a Cots wold wether, weighing 172 lbs., fatted 
by Mr. Knickerb acker, of Schaghiicoke. This was a 
most extraordinary carcass of mutton, exceeding any- 
thing we had before seen in weight, in proportion to 
bone. 

But the greatest wonders and curiosities were in the 
Pork Department. Mr. G. Swartz exhibited the car- 
casses of three hogs — one of which, 2 years 7 months 
old, weighed 975 lbs! Another — of the Berkshire 
breed, a well- formed and symmetrical animal, 2 years 3 
months old, 725 lbs. Another, ten months old, showing 
much China bloo^l, 400 lbs., as perfect a pig as could 
well be imagined. The largest hog was said to be of 
the '' Byfield breed," but it is evident that the blood of 
some larger and coarser breed must have predominated. 

It may be Interesting to compare the weights of these 
animals with some which have carried prizes at shows 
in England. The Lomlon Farmers* Journal gives the 
weights ot some of the prize oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
which were exhibited at the last Smithficld Show. Of 
the cattle, the weight of the beef and loose fat or tallow 
only is given. A four yrs. old Durham ox — 
Quarters, 1,768 



Loose fat. 



192 



1,960 



A four years old Hereford ox- 
Quarters, 1,690 

Loose fat, 192 

1,732 
Another Durham ox four years old, weighed-* 

Quarters, only — 1,840 lbs. 

The weight of Mr. Campbell's ox^^ompared with^ 
these — ^that is, the beef and tallow only — was 1,981 IbSw 
— bnt there was a difl'erence of near two years in hie 
favor. 

The weights of no Cotswold or other long-wooled 
sheep are mentioned. A South Down wether, bred l>y 
the Duke of Bedford, weighetl 172 lbs—or 4^ pouncts 
per quarter. 



WHEAT CULTURE. 



Mr. W. Oh CUM of Maryland, after proposing some in- 
quiries in regard to the best mode of manuring the land 
for wheat, gives the following as his own management: 
«My plan has been to break my fallow fielils before har- 
vest; stir it after harvest; spread manure, and harrow it, 
then sow two bushels of wheat per acre, then harrow and 
cross harrow. I use three horse plows and three horse 
harrows, and plow about ten inches deep. Some farmers 
spread the manure first, and plow it in, and use the sho- 
vel plow to put the wheat in. I have tried this plan, but 
prefer the other. As to my pasture fields, I sow in March 
[or April, 1^ bushels ground plaster per acre. Some per- 
sons consider so large a quantity ii^jurious to the land ; but 
I have never found it so. But on the contrary, my clo- 
ver crops have been remarkably fine, and I have attribu- 
ted it entirely to the plaster. In the spring of 1843, I 
sowed in '^a 35 acre field,'* 1| bushels plaster per acre, 
(which had been pastured for two years.) In the sum- 
mer of 1843, it was pastured again, and after harvest, I 
had it broken up with a three horse plow, spread manure 
and harrowed it; sowed 69^ bushels wheat, which was 
harrowed and cross harrowed. This was seeded Sept. 
28, 1843, and harvested July 1st and 2d, 1844. The 
wheat weighed 63 j lbs. per bushel, and I think there was 
from 27 to 30 bushels per acre. Whereas, in a field of 
85 acres, I pursued the other plan. I did not sow any 
plaster, but manured with bam jrard manure, spreading 
it before 'plowing, and plowing it under. I had the 
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wheat pat in with shovel plows ; and although the toil 
wai better, it did not produce more than 20 bushels per 
acre. I should like to have the opinion of others upon 
the subject,** 

HEATING CONSERYATORIiS BY HOT WATER. 



W£ visited in February last, the the neatly-managed 
conservatory of Mr. James Wilson, near this city. 
Among other objects of interest, we particulary noticed 
a mode of healing hot-houses hy hot water. A boiler 
is placed at one end of the room, and a copper pipe, 
four iuches in diameter, is inserted in it; carried from 
thence around one side of the building, coooecting at 
the farther end with a vat or reservoir. From this re- 
servoir, another pipe of the same size as the first, is car- 
ried back to the boiler, and inserted into it about six or 
eight inches above the other. The two pipes are placed 
vertically to each other, observing the same distance be- 
tween them as at their connexion with the boiler. As the 
water in the boiler is heateil, it rises, the colder water 
of the pipe flows in at the lower insertion, giving place 
to the warmer, which flows out at the uppermost inser- 
tion, thus keeping up a regular circulation till the whole 
is heated. The smoke-flue is carried round the room 
in the same manner as formerly; thus using to the best 
advantage, all the heat which is generated by the fire. 

The largest of Mr. Wilson's houses is heateil by one 
of these boilers with the pipes as described. The house 
is forty-three by twenty-seven feet, and -15| feet high, 
with span roof, both sides of which are of glass. Two 
boilers, each* with pipes, were first provided, but one 
has been found amply suiflcient, even in the coldest 
weather of the psst winter. The cost of the two was 
$150, but as one has proveil to answer, the whole cost 
of the necessary apparatus for heating the house is actu- 
ally only $75. 

COHPOSOTION OP SALBRATOS— CURING HEAT. 



We have received a long communication from «C. 
D." (on which fifty cents pontage was charged us,) whose 
object is to show that saleratus consists largely of iul- 
phltU of j^ashy with bi-carbonate of potash. He quotes 
Thatcher's Dispensatory, who states that pearlash, (the 
basis of saletattts) contains *' a considerable proportion 
of foreign salts," which C. D. affirms are almost entirely 
MulfJuUe of potMh, as may be seen from his prescription 
for purifying them^by driving off the sulphuric acid by 
the heat of a crucible." Now it hapitens that sulphate of 
potash, according to chemists, decrepitates, but is not de- 
composeil by heat. Hence this reasoning fails. He also 
says, so large is the proportion of sulphate of potash, 
that « the potash mofeer invariably uses Ume to clarify his 
ley from the sulphuric, acid." Now, it happens again, 
(hat sulphuric acid has a stronger affinity for potash than 
for lime; hence lime cennot decompose it And hence, 
too, this reasoning fails. Our correspondent must excuse 
us for not publishing his reasoning at length, as a few 
accurate analyses of saleratus, which, so far as the prcs. 
ence of tije sulphate is concerned, is one of the simplest 
operations in chemistry,* will settle all disputed points 
much belter than any abstract reasoning. 

Most of the cases which C. D. gives of the supposed 
efficacy of sulphate of potash in curig meat, are from the 
use of the mixture of common salt and wood ashes, the 
latter being supposed to consist largely of sulphate of 
potash. Admitting this to be so, the use of salt at the 
same time destroys the distinctive result of the experi- 
ment. But one experiment relaletl is of a different cha- 
racter, which is as follows: — *< Twenty- five years ago 
I had a quantity of pure sulphate of potash ; I g^ve some 
to a friend, who cured his hams with it to his most per- 
fect satisCsction. It imparts to them as much tenderness, 
and the same redish appearance which saltpetre does. 
In fine, the sulphate of potash has, in curing meat, all 
the good effects that saltpetre has, without its bad ones." 
(resulting from the poisonous nature of saltpetre.] 

Human Blood. — Iron is found in venous blood alone, 
and no where else in the human body. 

* See Draper's Kana, p. 489; and Macnevin's Brsnde, p. 339. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

String Halt— A « SUBScaiBxa" at Sfaoreham, Vt., 
inquires whether there is such a disease as « Spring hsUt." 
We presume the disease in question, is what is described 
in British works, as string luUt, It exhibits itself in an 
involuntary twitching of The hind leg. Mr. Youatt says 
it is evidently an affection of some of the nerves which 
communicate motion to the muscles of the leg. " It is," 
says Mr. Y., ^'an irregular action of nervous energy; but 
what particular fibril is aflected, or what muscle is 
chiefly spasmed, has never been ascertained. It is prin- 
cipally observed when the horse first comes from the 
stable, and gradually ceases after he has been exercised 
awhile." Mr. Y. observes that " the precise nature of 
the defect has never been tietermined, nor has any cure 
for it been discovered." 

[ Pomegranate Melons. — Messrs. Gibson & Richie, 
Seedsmen, Newark, N. J., in a late letter, say— « In 
your January number « W. of Troy,' inquires * whether 
there is a species of the Muskmelon, called Pomegran- 
ate.' There is. It is about the size of a goose's egg, 
but more oval, and is worthless as a table fruit. It has, 
however, a most exquisite perfume, and one placed in a 
room, scents the whole air like a collection of the finest 
fruits. We never heard of the Citron Watermelon being 
used for any thing but preserves." 

Tobacco. — In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Young, 
of Fallstown, North Carolina, we cannot at this time do 
better than to refer to an article on the culture of tobac- 
CO published in our last volume, page 84. 

S^ We cannot answer the inquiries of '< Indicator" in 
regard to Wiard's Gang-Plow. He had better address 
Mr. Wiard, at East-Avon, N. Y. 

«How MUCH IS A ' LaAX>* OF MANURE ?"— A friend at 
the south aaks us this question, and though it is a perfect- 
ly proper one, it is rather hard to aoswer. The term 
« load," is probably about as indefinite as « a piece of 
chalk." The officers of the Mass. Ag. Society, in using 
the term « load of manure," in connexion with some of 
their premiums, explain it as « meaning not less than 30 
bushels." Perhaps this quantity (30 bushels,) may be 
considered as good a criterion as can be given of what is 
commonly understood by the word load when applied to 
manure in this section. Our correspondent 8ugg<»sts that 
it would be a great convenience to express by bushels, 
what is always meant by loads. We recommend the 
sugfgestion, being satisfied that it would effect an impor- 
tant improvement. 

South Down Sheep. — ^In regard to the value of the 
South Down breed of sheep « compared with the Merino 
and Bakewell," about which Mr. Boyd inquires, all de- 
penils on the purpose for which the sheep are wanted. 
The flavor of the South Down mutton is considered very 
superior — the wool of medium quality, for short wool — 
average three to four pounds per fleece. The Bake wells 
or Leicesters, fatten 'very easily, and at an earlier age 
than others — wool suitable for combing or the manufac- 
ture of worsteds —average four to six pounds per fleece. 
The South Downs are considered more hardy than the 
Leicesters and Merinos. The South Downs can be 
bought of Messrs. Bement or Mclntyre of this city, of 
Messrs. S. & J. Wait, Orange county. We do not know 
of any Bakewells or Leicesters for sale, that are unmixed 
with the Cotswold, and it is the impression here, we be- 
lieve, that they are benefited by the cross. The Cols- 
wolds, or crosses of these and the Leicesters, may be had 
of Messrs. Coming & Sotham, Mclntyre, Merrifield, and 
Dunn. The prices are from $1 2 to ^0 per head, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Wm. Battaile, Esq. of Benton, Miss., asks what 
grasses are best adapted to his section of country, and 
whether clover would succeed there. Not being person- 
ally acquainted with that region, we beg to refer our cor- 
responded to oor friend Mr. Aftleck, of Washington, 
Miss., who )s m all respects well qualified to give the 
information desired. As to corn sown broadcast for fod- 
der, we should think it would do well. The usual time 
of planting, is proper for potting in the crop for this pur- 
pose. From two to three bushels seed are here used per 
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acre, and it may be worked in with a cultirator, or what 
is better^ turned in with a imall plow. Some prefer 
planting it (hick in drills, about three feet apart, in order 
to give a chance of working^ among^ it and keeping down 
the weeds and grass. The growth is thus made more ra- 
pid, and some who practice it, assure u^ that the yield is 
as great, and on some soils greater than when sown 
broadcast. The best mode of curing, we think, is to cut 
it shortly after the blossoms fall, bmd in small bundles 
close to the top, and set in small stooks or shocks, as open 
as possible at the butts, and so tight at the top as to turn 
off the rain. Let them remain in this situation till tho- 
roughly dried, when they may be removed to large 
ricks, or put in a bam. As to the cheapest and best 
means of improving lands in Mississippi, stopping 
** washes," &c. we would refer to Mr. Affleck or to Dr. 
Phillips. Without a knowledge of the facilities for im- 
provement, it is impossible for us to say what course 
would be cheapest or most expedient. The gullies or 
** washes," may be stopped by throwing in small stones, 
brush, or small trees with the limbs on, and covering 
over with earth, taking care to prevent as much as pos- 
sible, the water from entering into the old channels. 

Spent tan and saw-dust. — ^In regard to the inquiry 
of Mr. Andhew Busm, Coventry, Pa., we remark that 
tan has been found useful as manure, particularly for 
trees and shrubbery, after it has become well decompo- 
sed. It is also sometimes used in a fresher state, to keep 
up the heat in hot beds. Saw-dust has been found very 
useful in ameliorating heavy or clayey soils. It makes 
also good bedding for horses or cattle, and when put in 
their stalls, iM a convenient absorbent of urine. 

Windmill ^Mr. Wiluam Wadswobth of Middle- 
sex county, Conn., inquires for a windmill that would be 
effective for threshing, sawing, S&c. In our last volume 
page 202, we noticed a model of a windmill invented by 
George Parker, of Corinna, Penobscot county, Maine, 
which we thought simple and cheap. Further informa- 
tion in regard to it, we presume could be had by address- 
log Mr. Parker. 

Mangel Wurtzel.— H. Boyd, Wilkinsburgh, Pa., 
asks some information in regard to mangel wurtzel. The 
best soil for this root, is a rich light loam. The usual 
time for jdanting com may be taken as proper for plant- 
ing this crop. It is frequently sown on ridges, two to 
three feet apart, and thinned to a foot or more in the row. 
If the soil is likely to suffer from drouth^ it is best not to 
ridge it. The roots may be fed, cut in proper slices, (o 
milch cows, at the rate of half a bushel to a bushel per 
day, being careful to allow plenty of hay or other dry 
fodder, lest the roots too much relax the cows. 

Virginia Lands, &c. — A correspondent, signing 
" Franklin," Washington, D. C, inquires for a reme 
dy against the worm that eats the ends of the ears of 
green com, or '' roasting ears." He describes the worm 
as of a " green or grey color, from half an inch to two 
Inches long." He says they frequently eat down the 
whole length of the ear — ^that << upon examination, there 
will generally be found a little hole perforating the 
husk, through which the worm made its ingress, or 
where the husk was punctured by a bee or insect for the 
purpose of laying an egg for producing the 1%'orro." 

*' Franklin" thinks more of the Northern hanl-working 
ikrmers, with small means, might go to Virginia to their 
advantage. Land, which only requires good manage- 
ment to produce abundant crops, he says, can be had in 
Fairfax county, or on the Baltimore and Washington 
railroad, for from $10 to $30 per acre, according to the 
quality, situation, buildings, fee. In regard to the state 
of society, he observes — 

" In Virginia, the New Englander will find the richer 
class of farmers more open-hearted, more courteous and 
polished in manners; and the poorer class more igno- 
rant, and more coarse in all respects, than those he left. 
He will find less schools, less churches, and lose some- 
thing of the quietude of the Sabbath; while in these re- 
spects, he will probably be better off, than by removing 
to the West." 

Our correspondent at West Greenfield, » H. 0.'> will 
And our views, together with the views of some others, 
on the subject about which he inquires^ in this paper* 



POTATOE BOT 



We give the following from a letter from Hon. Jons 
Crart, of Salem, in this State. His suggestions aim 
worthy the consideration of our &rmers: 

'<The Cause or Rot in the PoTAToSy and ths 
WAT TO PREVENT IT. — The rot in the potatoe occurs in 
hot, dry seasoiis, and the heat and drouth prevent tbo 
rfpening of the potatoe, and disease and decompositioo 
follows. I observed during the last summer a difference in 
the potatoe crop, on the same land. Those potatoes that 
were coverMl deep were good as usual ; those the cover- 
ing of which was shallow were useless, particularly for 
the table. The first symptom of Ikilure is in the stalks of 
the potatoe; they hecome dry and the leaves tun black, 
the growth then ceases, and the potatoe becomes rotten 
before it is ripe. The fibers that connect the stalk with 
the potatoe quit their hold, and when you grasp the stalk 
and pull with a view to raise the potatoes out of the hill, 
the roots break and leave the potatoes, or rather slip oat 
of the hill without raising the potatoes." 

Mr. Lerot Patillo, Monroe, Georgia, writes us that 
he thinks the rot is caused by small insects, and advises 
rolling the seed-potatoes in sulphur before planting them. 
He informs us that he has used stdphur with good effects 
around plum trees in which insects had perforated the 
bark, and from which the gum oozed out. 

From a letter received from Elisha Hammond, of 
Conesville, N. Y., we extract the following facts in re- 
lation to the rot in potatoes. 1. << On dry, cool land, not 
very rich by putrescent manures, the crops almost en- 
tirely escaped." 2. Defective potatoes fed to hogs, in 
connexion with sulphur and charcoal, have produced no 
ii^ury. 3. In a field of potatoes^ some of the rows 
crossed places on which stumps had been burned, and 
other rows a spot where potatoes had been buried the 
year before, and the straw used about them turned under 
for manure. The crop was much more rotted on these 
places, especially over old potatoe-holes, than else- 
where. 4. Lime has been said to be a preventive of 
rot. It proved nof so in this case. Some coarse lime 
had been spread on a part of the field. Some hills, 
where the lime happened to be scattered, were partica- 
larly examined, and found much more rotted than where 
nothing was put. - 5. Plaster was used on most of tlie 
crop. Two rows were left through the field without 
plaster — no difference could be discovered between these 
and other rows, in the condition of the potatoes. 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE USE OF POUDRETTE. 



Mr. Tucker — I send you the following practical &cts 
in relation to concentrated manures; a subject which is 
now commanding very general attention. I have select- 
ed these reports from distant parts of the country, that it 
may be seen that their effects are alike beneficial on dif- 
ferent soils, and in somewhat different climates. 

The first statement is an extract from a letter written 
by Augustus Shriver, Esq., of Carroll county, Md., da- 
ted November 22, 1844. 

« I therefore mixed the poudrette with an equal quan- 
tity of ashes, and a little plaster, and when the com was 
cleverly up, applied about a gill to each hill, leaving 
twelve rows in the field, to which I gave the same quan- 
tity of ashes and plaster ahne, as has heretofore been 
my custom. The com all g^ew finely, and there was 
no perceptible difference in that on which the poudrette 
had been applied, until (he month of July, when we 
experienced a very sevefe drouth, lasting about six 
weeks, when the part dressed with ashes and plaster 
alone suffered somewhat and ** fired" a little; but the ba- 
lance on which I put the poudrette, held its own admira- 
bly, and did not " fire" a single blade, and lookeil 
flourishing and filled finely. I candidly believe that the 
poudrette, though so small a quantity, increasetl the 
yield at least ten per cent, and am so well pleased with 
this small experiment, that I will go into it on a larger 
scale next season." 

The next report is from Mr. Floyd Howell, residing 
in the county of Onondaga, in this Slate — to whom nine- 
teen barrels, or 76 bushels, were sent late in November 
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1843; npoa which & freight of $1.37 per barrel was 
charged, which increaied its cost to $2,87 a harrel on the 
iknn. Ib reply to inqairies made in relation to its ef- 
fects, the following answer is given, viz.: 

** We took Ave acres of wheat-stubble which we sap- 
posed would yield, vMhtrnt amy ntanwrtf from 35 to 40 
boshels of com to the acre; plowed and harrowed it 
once, the fore-part of May; then marked it out in rows 
four feet apart, but owing to the cold weather, did not 
plant until about the 16th of the month, when wc cUrop- 
p«d a handful of poudrette in each hill— or. 14 barrels to 
the five acres — then planted it. After it came up, and he- 
Jiv th$ first hoei»gf we put 4 barrels more upon about one 
ka{f of the field. The corn was hoed three times— and 
was ready to harvest a little earlier (han our neighbors — 
but we could not perceive any material difierence be- 
tween that part of the field where the four barrels were 
applied as a top dressing, and the part where it was ap- 
plied only on tAe kUL There was no other manure used 
than the poudrette. The averagfi yield upon the five 
acres, was 80 bushels to the acre; but from one acre se- 
lected, we gathered 99 bushels and ]8 pounds. The 
freight on the 40 barrels sent by you this year, will not 
•xceed what was paid last year, $26 on 19 barrels, 
owing to its being shipped near the close of navigation." 

From this it will be seen that, by the use of 18 barrels 
of 72 bushels of poudrette on the five acres, the yield 
was increased from 35 or 40 bushels, to eighty bushels, 
per acre, or over 200 bushels on the field. 

Mr. Robert Henry, of Cranbury, N. J., say% under the 
date of Dec. 27th, 1844, that— 

" For the last four or five years I have used poudrette 
with uniform success, on corn; and find it to answer on 
that crop, better than city oi/ur manure that I use. The 
com, where it is used, is generally of a better color, 
and comes to maturity earlier, than where other manure 
is used. My mode of applying it, is in the hill; the 
ground being previously prepared with about 40 or 50 
bushels of lime to the acre. This is the only way in 
which I have used it; and last season the corn was on a 
dry soil — although the season was also dry — the crop of 
corn was good, where poudrette was used. I consider' it 
a cheap and profitable manure,** 

Mr. Peter Hall, of Norwalk, Conn., informs me that 
he " used poudrette in the fall of 1842, with ham-yard 
manure, on a field of wheat. The result was extraordi- 
nary — yielding tHrty'two and a half bushels, weighing 
over 64 lbs. per bushel — to the acre. He also used it on 
eom th« past year, 32 bushels, or 8 barrels, per acre. 
Part of it was put in the hill at planting, and the balance 
was spread on the surface previous to the second hoeing. 

The com was planted a week later than his neighbors 
planted theirs, and was fit to harvest nearly two weeks 
earlier; and it was believed from the appearance, the 
produce was greater than upon any other field in the 
neighborhood. 

On potatoes, also, its efliects were remarked by every 
one who saw them. Those manured with poudrette 
oould be distinguished from those treated with stable ma- 
nure, as th«y passed along the road; and on digging 
them, very few, if any, were found diseaseii." 

The poudrette used by th« gentleman whose reports 
are herewith given, was obtained from the New York 
PouDEETTE CoMPANT, and prepared in this city, by 

Kmo Yarkj Fkbruary^ 1845. D. K. Minor. 



Cement for earthen Pipes. — ^A mode of cementing 
earthen pipes for conveying hot water, is given by a cor- 
respondent of the London Gardener^s Chronicle, as fol- 
lows: Take one pint of sweet milk, nearly two pints of 
buttermilk, mix the milks, and put them on a slow fire 
till they turn into curd; then strain them and save the 
enrds. Previously get some good roche lime, pound it 
fine, and sift through a fine sieve. Mix the lime with 
the curd well, until it Is tough, and then dilute the joints 
of the pipe well with it; the pipes should be dry when 
the cement is applied. It will be sufficiently hard in a- 
lew hours, and it is said will not be afiTected by hot wa- 
ter. More cement than can be used in half an hour ought 
not to be made st a time, as it will get so hard as to be 
unfit Cor use. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Horticultural Items. — ^Mr. Chas. Hamilton, of 
Canterbury informs us that a iUiode Island greening tre« 
in that village, produced in 1843, twenty barrels of ap- 
ples — that two trees, of which this is one, have for seve* 
ral seasons, produced twenty-two to twenty-three bar- 
rels suitable Tor market, besides what previously fell off. 
Mr. H. also informs us that the fruit of a single apricot 
tree, belonging to William T. Titus, of that village, sdld 
in August last, for $12,55 — ^being one cent each. The 
fruit of another tree belonging to Delaplain Gaunt^ 
brought $17. 

Strings for tying hudty ^.^rMr. Hamilton gives the 
following directions for preparing the bark of the Bass, 
or Linn tree, for this purpose— « About the 20th of 
June, cut the bark in strips about four feet long, which 
will make three lengths. Tie it up in bundles, and place 
it in clear running water, with stones on it to keep it 
down. In about four weeks, from six to ten courses of 
the inside bark will readily strip up finely. Having ta- 
ken off this, put the rest back, and in three or four weeks 
more, it will again peel. The finest may bo used for 
budding trees, and the coarser for tying trees to stakes, 
&c. The bark may be taken from the trees whenever 
they will peel." 

In regard to the ** amail hrownieh loorm," which Mr. 
Hamilton speaks of having eaten the buds flrom his plum 
trees, we know nothing, and without seeing the insect, 
or obtaining a more definite description, we can give no 
information in regard to it. 

Proper depth of covering tor Peas.— «« Indicator** 
gives the result of an experiment which throws some 
light on this i>oint. He plowed in some peas with a 
wheel attached to the plow, so regulated that the furrow 
was only three inches deep. Just before he had done 
plowing, the wheel came off, which permitted the plow 
to run the usual depth. He noticed that where he plow- 
ed after the wheel came off, the peas did not come up 
well — in some instances there would be a space of seve- 
ral yards without any. 

Correction — ^Preparation of Muck. — In our no- 
tice of Mr. Camp's method of improving land, in the 
February number, it seems we made a mistake in substi- 
tuting the word « iV* for ''of." Thus in the preparation 
of peat or muck, Mr. Camp is made to say he would ad- 
vise mixing one bushel of lime, two bushels of ashes» 
four bushels of crushed charcoal, fee, with one load of 
peat : whereas it was only intended to recommend one of 
these articles in the quantity mentioned, instead of the 
whole of them. Mr. Camp says he does not suppose that 
all these ingredienU would '*hurt a load of muck," but it 
was his aim to direct to a cheap, as well as goo<l mode 
qf improvement;** and he thinks <' if the peat or muck be 
thrown from the bed and well frozen through the winter 
the quantity mentioned of either of these ingredients will 
serve as corrective for one load." In the note Just re- 
ceived from Mr. Camp, he speaks of the use of « char- 
red cobs" as follows: — «I have, for years made use of 
charred cobs and find them to be one of the best absorb- 
ents, drinking in the dews and other liquids; and dispo- 
sing of them to the great benefit of plants. If I hav« 
oyster shells which I wish to char, I place a thick coal 
over the cobs, then cover well with dirt; this holdi th« 
gas while burning, and is # benefit to the whole. My 
kilns have generally been made partly of wood." 

Agricultural PAPERs.^The following extract from 
a letter received froin a correspondent at East Hartford, 
Conn., sufficiently explains itself, and needs no comment : 
« In perusing the December number of the Cultivator, I 
saw a notice requesting subscribers to act as agents, and 
being desirous to extend the circulation of so valuable a 
paper, I called on one of my neighbors and asked him to 
subscribe. He said " no, I cannot afford it— I*ve purcha- 
sed five hundred dollars worth of land this year, and every 
cent connU.' Now if this man had spent his five hun- 
dred dollars in enriching what land he alreaily had, I 
think he would have been better off I next called on 
another neighbor, and while showing him the size and 
quantity of reading matter in a number, I heard a voiea 
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from inothei room, which I luppOMil lo ba thai of Ihe 
good (1) houtewifc, ttyinf ' if > farmer cin'l talio care 
of hii buiineM without an agricuJIiiral paper lo tall him 
how, I Ihink he had betler gire up.' Now thi» man 
lakea so gooil ' care of his buaineia,' Ihat he loiet half a 
iloiea crealurej of x>me kind or other, in the courae of a 
year. But enough of tlii*. I have obtained levtraliub- 

HEiiVES IN HouEi 'A. S.," Lebanon, Cobbeonn- 

The article which he ipeaki of hiring leen in a " mi*- 
eellaneou* oewiiuper, creilileil to the GultivatoT," we 
cannot find, though It may have been io loma of our pre- 
ceding voluroet. 

" A. S." think) the hakvei are nnially brought on, in 
hi* aectioQ of the country, by eonflnSng the hone* loo 
much on bulky food, *uch u com-bladea, (cured Icarei,) 
itnw, &c., UHl, eapecially feeding theia arllclei in a 
mualy, or badly cured itate. After having had much 
experience in feeding horiei, he hat adopted the follow- 
ing rule, which we quote in hi* ow6 wordi: 

"My rule ia now, for every 24 hourm, tcronliag (D 
work, from 6 lo ten qoarta of 
come to it,, on the cob, and never more than foar sheaves 
of fodder,' avenglDg 2 Iba. each; and when I am pre- 
paring for, or on a journey, on which I expect 10 drive 
rapidly, I coma down to about four pounds of fodder in 
S4 houra, and at much corn as the horae can eat clean; 
ami I am not afiaid of walering, directly from the plow, 
on the hoteat day, or putting to hia feed as toon aa I atop 

"A CoDNTmT Ttpo," nyi— "On* of yonr correapon- 
denla In your January number, complaining of the neg- 
lact of tarmer's inlereats, aiaerlj that they meet too lit- 
U* aticnlion and aupport from the country preaa. No 
doubt the local papers are loo much engrossed by poll 
tie* — but if politician! only support the paper, Ihr 
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vice. Doel your correspondent himself lake and pay for 
a country paper 1 and do his fanning neighbor* general 
If do the same by their local press T If not, he has m 
causa of complaint. II will be time enough for that 
when the editor prove* nnfaithfiil lothe great mai 
patrons and neglectful of their Interests. The I 
that lamera are to blame for not supporting the 
press. Let every nun who owns a farm, subscribe and 
pay for the nearest Journal, and they will soon have 
aeWBpapen able and ready to furnish matter to 
lailes, anil ailvocale their interest." 

Nkcessitt roa iNqniar. — Extract from a letter 
Ted from A. Wiltse, Esq. Ai 
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NEW PUBLICATIOSB. 

Rkfobt of rMEComdissioNiRorPATEiira — We an 
indebted to Hon. H. L. Eluwosth, for a copy of hia 
annual report for the year 1844. The slatiatical informa- 
iloo embraced in this document is varied and extensive; 
Dut we have not yet had an opportunity of making s tho- 
rough examination of all the articles. Y""^ the tabular 
eatimate of the cropa fur the last year, we gather the fol- 
lowing in regard to the total products of the U. Slatei- 
Whole number of bushels of wheat, 95,607,000; barley, 
3,627,000i oatt, 172,247,000; rye, 26,450,000; buck- 
t, 9,071,000; Indian corn, 421,953,000; potatoes, 
99,493,000; hay, <tona,) 17,715,000; flax and hemp, 
(tona,) 22,800; tobacco, (pounds,) 151,TO6,U0O; coiloa, 
872,107,000; rice, II1.7a9,00U; ailk, 306,790; sugar, 
~n],l07,000. We And no eMlmate of the amonnt of wool 
produced lail year. 

Among the discoveries of the age, the Commissioner 
mentions the electro- magnetic telegraph, aa one of the 
moat brilliant — an invention which ha ihink* ia destined, 
hy the rapidity of transmitting intelligence, lo essentially 
affect lh« welfara of society. 

ird to ths progress of agricultnre, H ia observed 

I now become a science and stmly — that " worn 

that have been as it were, abandonei), arc now 

being reclaimeil under sclenlific treatment. Guess-work 

init hemlitary notions are yielding to analysis, and th* 

.pplleation of chemical principles. • • • The pre- 

iinlice against book- brming, is happily more and mora 

eg away, though there is still too much of it remain. 

tnt compared with some twenty years back, there 

last deal more information of this kind posaessedr 

than formerly. The consequence ia, that as informatioD 

lore diShseil.themimia of the farmers are ael in ac- 

Many become conlribulora lo the agricultural 

journals; and the value of these latter ia much heighten- 

' by the Increased practical bearing they aasiinie, and 

I extent and variely derived from these sources. A 

comparison of these papers at the present <lay, with those 

published some twenty years since, will ahow how the 

acience and art of agriculture have advanced in Ihia pe- 

In reganl to eora-iiatk fugar, the Commissioaer oh. 
serves, ■•there Is every reason to believe Ihat all tha 
dilScullies in malting good sugar from this vegetable, 
will be removed," he. 

Among other valuable srlide* in the appendix lo the 
report, is a communication from Dr. Jackson giving tba 
results of an analysis of several varieties of Indian coim 
inJ other gnina. The different constiiuenis of the seve- 
ral kinda ia quite surprising — some coniaining a muoh 
larger proportion of oil than others. The subject is well 
worthy of attention, aa it faaa been long known that thera 
is a great difference in the fattening tendency of ilifferani 
Kinds of com. 

MEDtca-CHiHTiioiGAL REVIEW. — Thfs IS unqueslioD- 
ibly the most valuable journal of Medicine and Surgery 
published in this country, and for Ihnia belonging tn the 
lly, we should auppose It must be of great servleat 
eil, every one whose tasle inclines them to study 
such aitltleels, eould not fail to be beneWted by its pem- 
1. In Iba number for January, now before u*. tha 
Wishers inform us that arrangements have been com- 
rleil, lo give their journal a development, Ihat has not 
en sllempled by any journal in Great Britain or elsc- 
lere. " Each number," say they, •' will contain three 
inilred pages of closely printed CriHtal Analytit of all 
a beat works, foreign and /omcalic; fiirming a qnar. 
lerly library of progressive practical Medicine and Sur- 
gery. By this arrangement, the profcaaion in this conn- 
Iry will be put in i>oaaession of the bitl parts of most of 
the works on Medicine, ami the eallateral branches, is- 
suing from the European preates " 

Published quarterly, by R. ft 0. 8. Wood, 261 Pearl' 
street. New York. Terms, S& per annum, in advance. 

Stii.l Another — We have received the Arraria* 
FAasiEB, published by J. Gt9H, at Little Rock, Arbao- 
aas, monihly, at one dollar a year. We trust it will b« 
an aid in advancing agriculture in that quarter. 
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8H££P IN OHIO. 



It is computed (bat the capital invested in sheep-hns 
banclry in the State of Ohio, is $1 2,000^000— the number 
of sheep in 1844, being 3,000,000, requiring 600,000 
acres of land for their support. Great numbers of sheep 
have been slaughtered in this State during the last year. 
Besides the number killed for market, and domestic use, 
trhich is estimated at 200,000, it is stated that there were 
slaughtered for the pelts, hams and tallew alone, during 
the last season, at Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, and 
other places, 100,000 — making the whole number killed 
in the State last year, 300,000. 

{f -this statement is correct, and Ohio has ftimished her 
qoota of the number of sheep sent during the past year 
to Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, &c., we presume the natu- 
ral increase would not be equal to the number exported 
and killed, and that there is a less nnmber now in that 
Slate than there was a year ago. 

According to the returns for 1840, the number of 
sheep in the United States was 19,311,374, and the whole 
amount of their wool, 35,802,114 — giving an average 
of less than two pounds to each sheep. Hie average 
weight of fleeces in England, is over fowr pounds. The 
increased weight is to be attributed to the improvement 
of their breeds, and to superior attention aad care in 
sheep- husbandry. 



CHEAP MODE OF REARING HOGS. 



The Maine Fasmer contains an account of the mode in 
which Mr. True Remick raised six hogs, which is wor- 
thy of attention. It is stated that the pigs were fiirrowed 
in May or June, 1843. Four of them belonged to one 
Utter, and the others to two other litters. The first sum- 
mer they were kept in a close pen, and fed with skimmed 
milk and boiled potatoes. In the fall they had a run of 
an acre of pasture ground, and through the succeeding 
winter they were kept entirely on l>oiled potatoes. On 
the first of May last they were turned into the cow-pas- 
ture, with rings In their noses. While ranning in the 
pasture they had forty bushels of raw potatoes given them, 
but had no other food till put up to fat. Two of the 
sows raised pigs— eleven in all. The last of September 
they were put up, and f«d with boiled potatoes and a lit- 
tle milk, but nothing more. The long, red potatoes 
were the kind used, and it is well known that swine are 
much more fond of these than any others. The hogs 
were killed from the 6th to the 28th January last, and 
their average weight, dressed, 398 pounds— the largest 
weighed 513 pounds. The account states that the whole 
six never ate so much as three bushels of meal of any 
kind. If this account should come to the ears of some 
of the French chemists and physiologists, what would 
they afterwards say about there being none of the fat- 
forming elements in potatoes? 



DEFICIENCY IN THE SUPPLt OF PORK FOR 1844. 

We are not surprised at the falling o£f in the amount 
of pork slaughtered in the west last season. From 1838 
to 1841, it is well known that an excitement, amounting 
almost to a mania, prevailed through the country in re- 
lation to hogs. Improved breeds were sought after with 
great avidity, and in many instances very high prices 
were paid, particnlarly for Berksbires. The natural 
consequence of this excitement wns, first, that unusual 
numbers of hogs were reared and fattened, and of course 
the pork-market was glutted. The unprecedently low 
prices of pork in the western markets for the yeari 1841 
to '43, prove<l almost ruinous to those farmers who relied 
on that article for their chief income. Many farmers 
were forced to sell their hogs for no more than a doUai- 
and fifty cents per hundred, "dead weight," and in some 
Instances for less. They could not stand such low pri- 
ces, and hence followed the second result of the former 
excitement, viz: the raising of but a small number of 
^ogs, and the falling ofi" in the quantity of pork killed 
in the western country last year. Wo see it slated in va- 
rious papers that the amount packed at Cincinnati las^ 
year was less by on«*thlrd than for the year previous. 



At St. Louis, it is said, the decrease is stUl greater; and 
through the State of Illinois there is said to have been a 
falling ofi* of from one-third to one-half. In Ohio the 
falling off was much greater, as we are informed, at the 
interior slaughtering places, than at Cincinnati. In th« 
Scioto valley, for instance, where the number slaughtered 
at nine places, in 1843, was 121,800, the number for 1844 
it only 48,350. 

It seems probable, from present prospects, that pork 
will command, at least, remunerating prices the coming 
fall, and those farmers who had the foresight to see this, 
and have wisely provided themselves with a suflkcient 
stock of a good breed of hogs, will be likely to reap 
their reward. 

Union (Conn.) Ag. Society. — Good Cows. — ^We have 
before us a copy of the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this Society, for the last year. It contains many 
interesting facts. The committee state that there were 
at the last exhibition, 104 yoke of oxen, which compe- 
ted for the several awards. In reference to them, the 
committee say — *' The exhibition was certainly credila* 
ble to their owners, from the appearance and ready obe- 
dience to the word of their driver, without a resort to the 
cruel Infliction of the lash." Among the cows exhibit- 
ed, there were two very highly commended. One of 
these, a heifer of two years of age, five months in milk 
with ordinary grass feed alone, pnxluced 18 lbs.* butter 
from October 9 to 15th inclusive, besides afibrding to the 
family 3 pints of new milk per day — the other a 6 year 
old cow, two months in milk, with grass feed alone, pro- 
duced in seven days in the month of October ll| lbs. of 
butter; in the month of September, the same cow produ- 
ced 8 lbs. 6 oz. in four days in better feed. 

Of horses, the committee speak highly of one, as a 
farm horse, owned by J. N. Blakeslee, of Watertown. 
Mr. Blakeslee's Merino sheep are likewise spoken of as a 
valuable stock. In the department of Farm Products, 
Butter and Cheeese, and Domestic Manufactures, are spo- 
ken of as highly creditable and encouraging. 



OsAOE Okanoe. — This tree is found wild in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, &c., where it is said to attain the height 
of 20 to 25 feet. It has lately received considerable at- 
tention as a plant for hedges. It readily adapts itself to 
the climate of the middle and eastern States, and though 
not growing so large as in its natural location, it is one 
of our most beautiful ornamental shrubs. The American 
Farmer's Enc} clopedia gives the following description 
of it: **It is very branching; each branch being armed 
with numerous sharp thorns. The wood is remarkably 
tough and solid. The male and female fiowers are on 
separate trees. The fertile, or female free, bears fruit 
abundantly in a very few years. These are round, rough, 
and greenish-colored, resembling somewhat an orange, 
and weighing from 12 to 18 ounces, containing from 100 
to 250 seeds." The wood is said to be very elastic, 
being preferred for bows by the Indians to any other. 
The tree is said to be readily propagated from seed, and 
its growth is so rapid that it will make a very good hedge 
in &om three to five years. 



Nt7MBER or Kernels in a Bushel or Geain, &.C.— - 
Our fViend Holbies, of the Maine Farmer, says it has 
been ascertained by actual counting, that a bushel of 
Wheat, weighing 62 lbs. contained 650,000 kerHs. 
Barley, ** 52| *« 520,000 « 

Oats, " 32 " 1,200,000 « 

Eng. Horse Beans, 64 <« 87,000 « 

Poplar Pea, (Eng.) 64 « 110,000 « 

Dr. Holmes suggests that if we were it»rs that every 
kernel of wheat which we put into the earth would 
grow and come to maturity, we could so place them 
that a small portion of a bushel would be soflicient to 
plant it. Taking 42,360 square feet for an acre, and dl* 
viding each foot into four compartments, and placing a 
kernel of wheat in the centre of each. Dr. H. says the 
acre will only require fimr-fifthi of a bushel. This i% 
in effect, the dibbling system of England; and where 
land is dear and labor cheap, it hat its advantages. 
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London, November, 1844. 

Mm* Editor— At Blanford^I had the pleasure of looking 
vpon an Eng^lish Fair. The ttreels were crowded with lit- 
tie flock! of South Down lambs and yearlings, and flocks 
of other ages and breeds; little droves of swine, crates 
of poultry, loads of rakes, brooms, sheep-racks, groups of 
eows and calves, and indeed almost every kind of thing 
ill (he exchange of which, farmers could be engaged. 
IBteh pig drover kept his parcel in a compact group by 
the side of the street, and each shepherd, w^ith the aid of 
a dog, kept his little flock, varying from a dozen to fifty, 
dlatinct from all (he others. The sheep were moreover 
marked and branded, so that they could readily have been 
separated. 

As we drove on from Blanford, gipsey encampments 
occasionally met our view; a little tent was pitched by 
tha road side, and near it, a small house, upon wheel^ 
which was entered by a lailder. Upon the grass, before 
the tent, the group of children and older persons, were 
seated, engaged in the manufacture of brooms, sheep- 
racks, &C. This most singular people have a physiogno- 
my of their own, as well as a mode of life, and system 
of laws. 

Stbne-Henge, to which I think I alluded in my first 
letter, is about nine miles from Salisbury, in the midst of 
the plaUi, and very near a number of mounds. It con- 
sists of blocks of stone, dispersed in circular form, most 
of which are now thrown down. The outer circles of 
columns are surmounted by massive coping, and must 
have been not lesss than a hundred feet in diameter. The 
next inner circle was less complete, and the columns 
were dispersed upon three sides in pairs, A third inner 
circle was of columns much less in height, without co- 
pJDg, and far less regularly arranged. Within this, the 
so called aUar stons, projects Just above the surrounding 
soil. I subjoin a sketch of what I fancied, from a hasty 




(Pig. 42.) 
examination just at evening, the temple once was. At 
what period in the history of Great Britain, this ancient 
work served the Druidical priests, remains to be ascer- 
tained. It must have been there long before the Chris- 
tian era, as the Romans seem to have had as little know- 
ledge of its origin, as the race of the present day. Its 
history is not more obscure, than is all knowledge of the 
mode of applying mechanical powers, which must have 
been employed in the transportation of the blocks of 
stone. Some of them are four by five and a half feet, 
and not less than twenty-five feet long. They are upon 
a foundation of chalk, which extends many miles in eve- 
ry direction, and are themselves of an exceedingly hard 
rock, whose original site, a guide assured me, was In the 
extreme west of England. A block of similar form, and 
Identical as a mineral, lying In the betl of an intervening 
stream, favors this opinion. My coi^ture on our way 
thither, from what I had read and heard of the vast size 
and weight of the masses of stone, was that the temple 
had been resolved from a gigantic boulder, floated upon 
Salisbury plain by an iceberg; but not a boulder, not 
even a pebble, did I see in all the region about. (The 
little sketch I have given, is from memory, and may be 
defective in some particulars, though it gives the idea of 
the circular form that I had not received from engra- 
vings.) 

While in London, I had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of the Society of Arts. This institution has for 
one of its objects, the patronage of improvements in arts 
and manufactures. It has a collection of paintings, and 
a museum of models, Implements of handicraft of nume- 
rous kinds-^speeimens of manufactures, lie. tec. On the 
•rening of my visit, a paper was read by the secretary, 
npoo hjJMgr and the habits of the bee. It had been pre- 




pared by a gentleman, who I should think was a dealer 
in honey as well as an apiarian, for th^re had beca 
brought to illustrate the paper, some twenty varieties of 
the article, from as many dilTerent localities and about as 
many different latitudes. Some of it was in the comb, 
and iniittle hives, boxes, glass vessels, &c., but most oi 
it was in earthen jars. Some of the famed varieties wer« 
from the Islands and coast of the Mediterranean, and 
were impregnated with aromatic scents, said to increase 
greatly their value. The most expensive kinds were 
from Narbonne and Minorca. All the jars were passed 
among the audience of ladies and gentlemen, and tasted 
by all who cared to do so. 

Besides this paper, there was a verbal description of 
two instruments for keeping wheat and other grain di7» 
and for exterminating insects. One of them was wliat 
may be readily understood, if to illustrate its construc- 
tion, two wire gauze cylinders of equal length, but of un- 
equal diameter, be placed one within the other, and par- 
titions extending from end to end, be arranged so as to 
divide the space between into eight equal parts. The 
ends are closed, with the exception of a circular aper- 
ture at one end, In which a winnowing or exhausting 
wheel is placed; and the whole is mounted upon an axle 
which is made slowly to revolve. The model was about 
three feet long; but the instrument would hold, the gen- 
tleman who described it mid, about 800 qrs. The cirea- 
lation of air through the grain, was produced by the re- 
volutions of the winnowing wheel, exhausting the inte- 
rior of the cylinder, and the motion of the grain in the 
different apartments by slow revolntions of the whole 
machine. This motion dislodges also the insects. It ta 
called the Oxeniex Mobile, and I see has been exhibi- 
ted since, before the Boyal Agricultural Society. (The 

accompanying little dia^ 
gram will explain the 
structure — a. a. grain a- 
partments in a gauze 
enclosure, supported by 
(Fiff* 43-) strong frames. B. the 

opening within the cylinder.) 

Another instrument for the ume purpose was also ex- 
hibited and explained. It consisted of two cones one 
within the other, standing upon two similarly arranged 
cylinders. Within the inner one, a Are could be placed^ 
the smoke from which passes out through an escape 
pipe, while the heat passed through myriads of minute 

apertures, with which both 
cylinders and cones are pier- 
ced into the grain. The heat 
expelled all the moisture, and 
with it,the maggots, it is mid. 
The grain is introduced at the 
top, and discharged in a cart 
at the bottom. It can be de- 
tainM any length of time on 
its pasmge, and subjected to as 
thorough drying as can be re- 
quired. (The accompanying 
^ ■ ■ ■■I diagram was sketched while 

""^S^ '^ listening to the explanations^ 

^S,. ^ and is substantially correct.) 

* ^-^ There was exhibited the 

mme evening, a fixture for 

drying cheeses. It was a 

(Fig. 44.) frame filled with shelves at a 

distance asunder excee<ling a little the diameter of the 

cheems; and was supported upon an axis. On one side 

of tlie shelves, perpendicular 
strips of board would prevent 
the cheeses from slipping off. 
When the cheeses which were 
disposed alternately on one 
side and the other, at the top 
and bottom, to maintain the 
equilibrium, had remained 
sufllciently long in one p09i- 
(Fig. 45.) tion, the whole frame of 

shelves was turned through half a revolution; and all 
of the cheeses were bottom side upwards, resting upon 
what was before the upper surface* 
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There wat also exhibited a '< Patent for freeung^ oool- 
mgy preienrinf and churning^ apparatui.'> 

This Society, Mr. Petty Vaughan,* w1\om name ii not 
tuknown in America, aaiured me> had greatly promoted 
improvements, by eneooraging through reporta from 
praetical men, the ose of such articles, and the adoption 
of such new saggestions as otherwise might never have 
been known. 

May I not inquire if something of the kind can be in- 
eorporated with the State Agricultural Society T Might 
not the interest and usefulness of (he agricultural meet- 
ings about to amemble, be greatly increased, if it could 
be announced in the morning papers, that such and such 
improvements, or new inventions, would be described, or 
reports upon some previously examined, be read, at the 
meeting of that evening? £• N. Hoxsfoxd. 



AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 



M&. Editor — Agricultural schools are in Europe no 
longer an experiment Their success has more than re- 
alized public expectation. Their great utility is now 
there unquestioned, and their commanding public impor- 
tance acknowledged. In this country public opinion in 
their favor has been for some years gathering stren^^h. 
Their utility and eventual success here is, bf the well in- 
formed generally, not doubted^ but their immediate suc- 
cess may not be so certain. Of late much has been said 
and written upon the subject. The late Judge Buel, in 
one of his last public addresses, closes some s|)irited re- 
marks upon that topic by saying : " They should be es- 
tablished — they will be established — and (he sooner they 
ire established the better for our country." The same 
sentiments have been since very frequently uttered by 
other distinguished agriculturists. All seem anxious 
Co have them established here, and various modes have 
been suggested. Several attempts have been made to 
organize an institation on an extensive scale and requi- 
ring a large amount of capital. These have all, thus far, 
failed, as all like atteitopts will, as we fear, for the pres- 
ent certainly fail — not for the want of well founded claims 
to public favor, but for the want of that knowledge of 
Chose claims which personal observation and experience 
alone can impart. Such schools are here an experiment, 
and like all experiments require to be tried with as small 
an expenditure of funds as practicable. On such a scale 
the experiment is within the power of individuals; and 
it now seems obvious that if any early progress is made 
In their establishment in our State, it must be effected by 
private enterprise. Some of the plans which have been 
suggested for a private institution would seem to be fea- 
sible and to prbmise success. 

Tbe undersigned, with his associates hereinafter named, 
have been waiting with some considerable degree of pa- 
tience the movement of others in (he matter. They feel 
a deep interest in the improvement of the agriculture of 
the country, and in the early establishment of professional 
schools devoted to that object. They would not know- 
ingly hazard or delay the future triumph of the enter- 
prise by any movement they might make; but they feel 
that some practical plan should be adopted, and executed 
too, without longer delay. And without the knowledge 
of any similar organization by others, they have them- 
selves made arrangements for the commencement of a 
school under the above name and title. 

The farm upon which the institute is located is situa- 
ted in and directly adjoining the village of Aurora, on 
Che east bank of Cayuga Lake, in Cayuga county, New- 
Tork, sixteen miles from Auburn, by stage, and twelve 
south from Cayuga Bridge and the Auburn and llochester 
railroad, by steamboat in summer. It contains 212 acres, 
under a gooil state of cultivation, with good improvements. 
The soil is various, fruit abundant, and the buildings are 
sufficiently extensive for the present—part of them near- 
ly new. The farm and dwelling houses front directly on 
the lake, and are only about 130 rods from the church, 
academy, and steam-boat landing. The location is con- 
sidered one of the most desirable of the many beautiful 

situations on the borders of the lake, commanding an ex- 

* 

* Mr Petty Vaaghiuu is a son of tbe late much respeeted 
»in Vaughan, Esq. of flallowell, Maiiie.->Ei». ^^ 



tensive and varied prospect of its waters and of the sur- 
rounding country, and is altogether ailmirably adapted to 
the end in view. The country adjacent, for a few miles 
east and along the lake, is believed to be unequalled for 
beauty ami fertility by any section of the same extent in 
the State. 

It is the intentign of the undersigned and his associates 
that this institution shall afford every facility for young 
men to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of agricultural science, and their Judicious ap- 
plication to practical husbandry ; and particularly to af- 
ford young men from our large towns the most favorable 
opportunity for preparing themselves for country life and 
agricultural pursuits. In connection with lectures and 
recitations upon the different branches of natural science 
connected with agriculture and horticulture, regular la- 
bor in the field will be required, and there all principles 
involved will be explained and impressed upon the mind. 
It is also their intention to commence a course of expe- 
riments, in order to test the correctness of those princi- 
ples in agriculture which may be now generally received,' 
but are not yet well established. 

The undersigned will have the general superintendence 
and management of the institution. He will receive its' 
members into his fiyimily, and keep them undeir his im- 
mediate supervision and charge. Particular regard will 
also by him be had for their mental culture. A suHable 
person and competent farmer will be employed to super- 
intend the field operations during his necessaiy absence 
therefrom. 

Dr. Alexander Thompson, of this village, (a gen- 
tleman, in the judgment of Mr. David Thomas, every 
way competent,) will have the particular charge of the 
scientific department. Instruction in botany, geology, 
and agricultural chemistry will receive his particular at- 
tention. 

Mr. David Thomas, who resides in the vicinity, will 
visit the institution and promote its object and desiln, 
by such advice and information as his well known scien* 
tifie attainments, and long experience in practical agri- 
culture and horticulture, will enable him to impart. 

Terms $150 a year, payable quarterly in advance. No 
person under fourteen years of age will, as a general 
rule, will be received. Chaxles C. Young. 

Aitrora, March 12, 1845. 

The publication of the above from Mr. Toung, super- 
sedes Uie necessity of publishing, at length, a letter we 
have received from B. P. Johnson, Esq., President of 
the N. Y. S. Ag. Soc'y, on the same subject Mr. J. says 
— << From my acquaintance with Mr. Young, I am satis- 
fied that he is fully competent to manage an institution 
of this kind, combining scientific with practical agricul- 
ture. The gentlemen associated with him are well known 
to the public, especially Mr. Thomas, who will aid and 
advise tbe principal in the management of his institution. ^ 
I am much gratified that an experiment is about to be 
made to give instruction to our young men, many of 
whom, it is believed, will avail themselves of the ad« 
vantages of this institution. Ten or twelve young men 
can yet be received at the institution this spring." 

CUTTING timber- 



In cutting timber for farm buildings and other purpo- 
ses, it often becomes requisite to know the height of the 
trees, more particularly of the straight part of the trunks 
or such as will do for single straight sticks of timber. 
Take a ten foot pole, (or one of any other known length,) 
and measure otT the required distance from (he tree, and 
make a mark on the ground. Then measure back the 
length of the pole towards the tree, let a second person 
hold it perpendicularl}^lace the eye at the mark on the 
ground, and ranging with the top of tbe pole towards the 
tree, of the top if the pole strikes above the stHKght part 
of the trunk, the stick of timber will be too short; if at 
or below the first crook, it will be long enough. A sim- 
pler, but somewhat less accurate way, is to take a stick 
just long enough to reach from the ground up to the ob* 
server's eye, who then paces the required distance from 
the tree, throws himself on his back, looking towards the 
tree, while a second person holds the stick upright at his 
fsety and he makes hia observations as Just stated. 
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MR. UITCHELL'8 LETTKES— NO, IV. 

Lmrjiool, Enf,*UiJmt 1915. 1 
Ltrmim Tcckeh, Esq.-^I geni! you with thii, u pro- 
niiwd, ■ lilUe ihalch •rhich will give you ■ general idea 
of to EDfliih (Urn houte bdiI out biiililin^. Tiie air of ! 
lualDCM which prevail* tboutoTerycounlry home I h«*e I 
Men, and which tnvelera univcnjlly remiirk upon, can-i 
not be repreienlod ia such a ilirtch, much leitby so poor' 
a ikelcher. YeC 1 am auuretl that the farm houm of 
T^QCHhire compare unfatorably wilh thoie of almoi 
• uy Eounljr in EnK'ana. Slill (here ii a aobemex, a qui. 
: etaeu, a lutefiilnen, a ruraliiy, anil a home-look abou 
Marly all I have seen, which once grafted qpnn tht 
connlry hnaae* in America, will go far lowani making 
oor lawlacapas equal lo Enetish in beauiy. The roofa 
- an in moK intlancn in ihii counlry, ilileil ; some are co- 
rared with tilei baka.1 in Iha tame manner with brick. 
■Bd formed wilh ■ lip turning Uown upon the upper am 
under aidr, lo ai to hang upon tha lathes which run hori- 
lonlally. Thua the whole roof ii laid without nailin?. 
Ulhenitill are Ihatcheit; the (halch nqniring renewal 
OTery Are or six yeara. The extreme verge of Ihe ga- 
ble ii gcnrnlly rovered with a tier of heavy stone! 
clampeil to each other. Every thing in Euglanil is ar- 
ranged for permanence. Calculation* in houee building, 
in fence building and in draining, ai in other mailers, an 
made with ■ view not of one, or Iwo or half a daten 
years, bui of a century. The bams and out building! an 
■avariably placed near the dwellingst indeed, not unfre 
qnently the same roof covert both Ihe farmer sad hii 
henl. Nor it Uiit eoanection, from the peculiar struc 
Wre of the dwelling, rendered (liaagreeable. I have no 
yet nen tuch a diveraity of plana, nor so good a tytlem 
otarrangen<ent,uawho1e, atto with lo make full com 
munieation oflha oriler observed. I hope yet lo have i 
glimpifl of, an<t wamtcr among the beat ftrmen and farm 
of England. I giveyoa (he general courae of croppinj 
in the bett regulated Ikrmt in Ihit vicinilv— Sandy land 
Dairy Tarm. ' ' 

Itt. Oaf on gran ley. Plow in Febtiitry; sow ii 
March; heavy harroweil— light ito, and rolled if dry. 

ai- It^at — Plowed In OctobM. 

3d. Siwdlrt Tvrrupt or PototoSin drills. Drawn in 
Novembe^ (opa fed (o milch cowt; roots pilled for 
tea, cowt and iheep. 

4lh. muat or Barley, wilh clover or rye grass- 
DWins in gratt 4 or 6 yeara. 

On clayey landt— lat. tfknt on grata ley. Zil. < 
3d. Fellotr. 4lh. Ulmt. SIh. Oottr, and paalun 

The CBlde are not tuperior in this regioni aome fine 
dairies of impi-oved short horns. Though I an 



that over the river in Ctaeahire— Ihe great chaeae coon- 
ly — Short Horns are not thought well of for milkeni 
where (hey have Ayrshire*, Devout, Welih and Irish. 
.Scolch, Welih, Iriih, anil tome Yorkshire and Holder- 
neu are feil for fadeniDg. For iheep, Ihe prevailing 
durict slock ii South Down and Leicester. Swine ara 
maiiy of them Irish ; on Ihe Cheshire side are a croia of 
the old long boilied with Berkihire and Leiceiter, or 
China anil Mcapolilan. The latter are coDiidered loo 
light and delicaie for general favor. To fallen, (hey ar« 
put up early in Ihe spring) 12 months pigi, to feed on 
liSil of dairy, (one to live cowt.) Nolhing more given 
for three monllii; afler Ihii, polaloes and tome barley 
meal. Weight, lO lo H score. Sow* farrow Iwice a 
year, in February and August. Young tloch is railed 
(on dairy farm* in Cheshire,) 5 lo 20 cowt — (hoie drop- 
ped In March. The food it a half pound of steal in a 
tub, with scalding water, or whey poured to il 

red; tkimmed milk added; given (ill miilsum .... 

weaned, well pastured, well wintered wilh hay, hruiseil 
oala and (ameps; turned lo feed in April. Implemenia 
are various) perhapt fewer of the improved kindi in 
thii, than in any olher coualy. I tend you two or thre* 
thealt of cult with price attached. Tilei Itjr draining are 
in moi( general favor; 1,000,000 a year are made upon 
Ihe iMarquis of Weslminuer'i ei(a(a alone. 
American applet tlill have a gooil sale ; you will notice 

ith. The English applei, such it I have seen, are imall 
nd without flavor. Good peara are in the market, but 
.11 from over tea. The >' Underbill" apple brami 
in) appeara lo be (he favorite one in (hit pari, 
from (ha good ilate of preservation in which 
they open. They are, I think, from near Sing-Sing. 
American cheese is plenty in the marked. Every ship 
-York or Philadelphia, bringa a quaniiiy. Its 
upon the docks uniler cuitom ofllcers, it moat 
.'ere. The boxes or caaki in which Ihey are Mowed, 
ing knocked lo piecei; if they open easily, (]>ackera 
ist take Ihe hint} well; if not, they mutt come open — 
grost weight being allowed. After weighing— one 
one — Ihey are tumbletl upon the dirty dock from the 
teals, for (ha cam 



doubtl 



mi tint 



ng; (hit 



n (he CI 



Ihe : 



.arkel, i 



ineniioneil in my lait, (hat Ihe lax on beef 
:l pork, for cask and pickle, it almoit invariably nne- 

(hird pari; For canvass wrappers of hams, 8 oi. each. 

Tallow, 12 per cent. 
I give jiOQ the ordinary relad prices of provitiotu fhim 
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the market houtet of Liverpool, that farmers at home 
may compare notes with the British former. In some 
subsequent letter I will give you a list of all the taxes to 
which the English farmer is subject, that so the compa> 
rison of situations may be more complete, and a still high- 
er satisfaction, as I do not doubt it must rest with our 
countrymen. The duties on coffee and tea are enormous; 
on the firsts 15 cents a pound! on tea, 45 cents! The 
price of 



A goose in market, - 88 to $1 00 
Fowls per pair, [light,] 60 to 80 

Turkey, Slto 81.75 

Hare, (w't of 2 rabbits) 50 to 81.00 
Beef, per pound, - - - 14 to 20 
Muitou, ^* - - - 12 to 14 

Pork, " - - - 12 to 14 

Veal, " - - - 12 to 14 

Potatoes, per bushel, 



Cabbage, per head, - 02 to 04 
Celery, per root, - - - 04 to 08 
American wild duck«, ?1 to $1,25 
Apples, (Eng.) 30 for 22 
^'^ (Am.) 14 for 22 
Cheese, (Stilton,) lb. - 25 to 30 
■ (Cheihire,)" - 20 to 23 
(American,) lb. 14 to 16 



It 



40 to SO 

In my next, I will give you an epitome of such agri- 
cultural glimpses as can be talcen in a day^s run through 
Sngland from Liverpool to Gravesend. After which, 
and until spring opens fwith me,) loolc for a chapter 
or two about the pruning hoolcs and vineyards of 
France. Yours, &c. 

D. G. Mitchell. 



MR. NORTON'S LETTERS— No. IX. 



Lab. of As. Chembtry Association, 
Edinbuish, Jan. 21, 1846. 

L. TucKXR, Esq. — As I have now been long enough 
here to form an opinion as . to the usefulness, and to be- 
come acquainted with the operations of the 'Agricultural 
Chemistry Association of Scotland, it has occurred to me 
that a sketch of its history, constitution and present pros- 
pects, may interest your readers, the more so as I per- 
ceive that the American papers teem with plans for the 
promotion of the great object of connecting science with 
agriculture. 

Desirous, as an American, to share the benefits of this 
Association, even more fully than I am able to do in its 
Laboratory, by attendance upon the meetings of the. sub- 
scribers, I have enrolled my name among its list of 
members, and a few days since had the pleasure of at- 
tending the second semi-annual meeting, being at the 
close of the first year of its existence. 

The Association took its rise, and this cannot be too 
strongly urged in its ftivor, from tenant farmers chiefly; 
shrewd, practical men, who conceived this plan as most 
likely to promote, in its direct application to their inte- 
rests, that science which they felt had become necessary 
to them. 

The two leading objects proposed, were the difiiision 
of existing information, theoretical and practical ; and the 
enlargement of our present knowledge. For the carry- 
ing out of these designs. Prof. Johnkton was selectetl, 
and having received the appointment of Chemist to the 
Association, has been for eight months of the past year 
actively engaged in the prosecution of the arduous duties 
which devolved upon him. 

In the prosecution of the first object, he has delivered 
no less than fifty-three lectures in nearly every |iart of 
Scotland, some of which I have sketched in previous let- 
ters. They have been eminently successful, and have 
awakened much interest in every instance; no less than 
eight or nine agricultural periodicals have sprung up at 
various points, as the visible first fruits of success. Pri- 
vate lecturers are also busy in many places following up 
his teaching, or supplying his place in localities which 
he has not yet visited. The school -masters too, are 
aroused, and are many of them actively engaged in the 
same work, so that the effecU of his visits are likely to be 
permanent. 

In this Laboratory, three assistants have been at work, 
nearly ten hours daily, through the year. Analyses are 
performed for subscribers, at certain fixed and very low 
rates, so low indeed as not by any means to repay the 
expense of the operations. Of the great privilege thus 
placed within their reach, the Scottish farmers have not 
been backward in availing themselves. The report says, 
that no fewer than 384 analyses have been maile during 
the past year; the subjects as follows: • 



Maris and Limestones, 37 

Potatoes and other vegetable 

prodacta, 9 

Miacellaneooa, . .'. 37 



Soila, 134 

GuanoS) 122 

Ashes of Plants, 25 

Oil Cakes, 4 

Waters, 26 

The mere reading of this list shows that from the very 
large amount of work performed, much information and 
many useful results must have been obtained. With 
most of the analyses, letters of advice have been sent, and 
with some of them, elaborate reports. Among some of 
the more strictly practical points upon which light has 
been thrown, it may be mentioned that analysis has 
shown striking differences in the chemical consiitution 
of turneps raised by dimg and by guano. In consequence 
of this, experiments upon their feeding properties have 
been made, and the result so far, seems to indicate the 
superiority of those raised by dung. Oats have been 
found to yield in larger quantity than any grain used for 
rood in this country, those ingredients which furnish 
muscle to animals. 

The quantity of these ingredients in turneps, is under 
investigation, and it has been already ascertained, that 
(hey equal in this respect, l-30th or l-4lh of their weight 
of wheat or barley. A variety of rocks have been analy- 
sed, with a view to the determination of the quantity of 
lime contained. The Trap rocks have been found uni- 
formly to contain a very considerable proportion, while 
the clay slates scarcely contain any. These facts show 
that we may expect a decided difiference in the quality of 
soil resulting from the decomposition of the two rocks. 

These instances show the nature and utility of such re- 
searches, and they will I think, give your readers an idea 
of the sphere embraced by the labors of the Association. 
But analysis is not all ; a very onerous portion of Prof. 
Johnston's duties has been the answering of questions up- 
on practical and scientific points, for many of the farm- 
ers have commenced tkinking, and prdpound queries 
which often touch upon the very verge of our present 
knowledge, and sometimes go beyond it, opening new 
fields of most difllcult investigation. 

I think that this institution may safely be said to have 
realised the expectations of its projectors. They were 
most fortunate in the selection of Prof. Johnston for the 
office which he has filled so well, and to which his ener- 
gies have been so zealously devoted. By the co-opera- 
tion of his scientific researches* with the practical expe- 
rience of the farmer, great advances have been made al- 
ready, and a spirit awakened which will bring forth in 
all probability, still more remarkable results. 

The Scottish farmers, thus have the credit of being the 
first to establish an institution purely for the purpose of 
applying chemistry to their profession; so far it has been 
successful, but remarkable as that success has been, it on- 
ly opens the way to vast fields for research, yet untrod- 
den. It has shown however, what may be done by uni- 
ted effbrt, by skill and perseverance, and I would in that 
light, recommend it to the notice of my countrymen, not 
that I would consider it absolutely necessary for us to 
found institutions constituted in exactly such a manner; 
the form is comparatively unimportant, it is the convU" 
tion and the spirit^ that arc indispensable. 

I may suggest, however, that in the formation of agri- 
cultural colleges on an extended scale, such as now seem 
to be projectetl in our country, with each should be con- 
nected a branch for the pursuit of chemistry as connected 
with agriculture, and for the dissemination of knowledge 
on that subject. Only by means of such institutions can 
rapid progress t>e made, and until they are established the 
great mass of farmers will be unable fully to profit by 
the knowledge we already possess. 

Our country opens a noble field for improvement, and 
I hope that we begin to perceive it. Other nations have 
commenced the work before us, but when our farmers 
arouse, and apply that American enterprise and perse- 
verance which has outstripped the old world in the paths 
of commerce, we shall have no cause to blush at our de- 
ficiency, nor at the share that we shall fake in comple- 
ting one of the leading desiderata of our time, a system 
of scientific agriculture. Very truly yours, 

John P. Norton. 



Look to yonr bees and poultry. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 



Sowing Indian Peas broadcast. — Several times id 
my life, I have plowed in seed peas, broail cast, to be 
used either for crop, manuring or sheep pasture. The 
quantity to the acre, according to the quality of the land, 
from one to two bushels. One who has Surplus peas, 
and ground too poor to grow clover, may do well to sow 
them for Improvement; but as they make superior pas- 
turage for sheep, perhaps one may afford to buy seed for 
such purpose, even on poor land. The Indian pea 
yields well on poor land, (cold clays excepted,) anil 
abundantly on ordinary; but on rich ground, a heavy 
crop of vines, but no peas. When sowed sufficiently 
thick, broad cast, the raising kind of this pea stands well 
for mowing. 

Pumpkins and Cimuns in cobn field. — It is folly to 
plant either pumpkins or cimlins in any other than rich 
land, and such, if properly seeded with com, will pro- 
duce with us, by the middle of July, a corn crop suffi- 
ciently luxuriant to smother every vine, pea, tumep, 
weed and grass. Whatever a corn field, properly plant- 
ed, may yield in addition to corn, is Just so much sub- 
•tracted from the com. 

Oat and Orchard Grass pasture. — Three years 
past, I sowed 8 or nine acres in oats and orchard grass. 
These acres lay in detached spots, and all within a pas- 
ture inclosure of about 200 acres; and which, not being 
fenced separately, was grazed closely from the beginning 
(o this present time. The oats made an excellent pas- 
ture a good portion of the first year; and the orchard 
grass, where the land is rich, has made a good pasture 
ever since. New land of medium quality, will produce 
orchard grass very well, provided the soil is retained on 
the surface, to do which the coulter should be used to put 
In the seed. 

Irrigation. — Seeing the many and great advantages 
arising from casting water on lands or crops, I am sur- 
prised and mortified to see so little of it done in my 
oeighborhood, yea, and my country. 

Arthur Young, in his Travels in Spain, says that *' in 
the mitlst of an arid, w^retched desert, he came to a 
spring which was immediately conducted into a reser- 
voir, and thence used to Irrigate maize, hemp, cabbages, 
Rnd beans, which were all fine. As soon as the land is 
sown, it is watered, and perioilically till the plants are 
up; moderately, while they are young, but every day 
and sometimes twice a day, whe^i full grown. The ef- 
fect is surprising, and infinitely exceeds that of the rich- 
est manure that can be spread on any land." 

I can turn a creek on a portion of my bottom lands at 
pleasure, and have ascertained its effects on the following 
vegetables. Moderate irrigation improves rye. at any 
stage of its growth, but there is danger of its rustingi 
When corn is in silk and tassel, it will grow and thrive 
wonderfully in mud the balance of its days. Irish pota- 
toes and cabbages like frequent flashings, but as the cab- 
bage should be worked often and during the whole sum- 
mer, the farmer should calculate accordingly. Red clo- 
ver likes a wetting, and while clover likes many. Pro- 
fuse irrigation does not suit oats, peas, artichokes, pump- 
kins and cimlins ; and will rot all the lower end of car- 
rots, parsneps, beets, radishes, turneps, k,e. Irrigation in 
the slightest degree does not suit tobacco or wheat, and 
to excess, is destructive. 

Every person will of course know that casting water 
on a crop is useless labor when there is abundance of 
rain and consequently, the hotter and dryer the climate, 
the more necessity for irrigation. I wish some one, own- 
ing a few huntlred acres of poor sandy land, which could 
command water sufficient for its irrigation, would ex- 
change with me for as many acres of the richest kind of 
mountain land. Or if he will not do this, I wish he 
would go about its improvement, and let me know the 
result. 

To kill wire worms and cut worms. — I have never 
been pestered with worms of any kind in my corn when 
the land has been thoroughly plowed in winter; but have 
always suffered on rich ground, when this has been neg- 
lected. 

Early plaktlxo and sowing.— The earlier we plant 



or sow spring crops, the better, provided they are not fai 
danger of being frosted : and the earlier we sow wheat 
and rye, the better, provided they are not in danger of 
premature heading. The objects and advantages of early 
seeding in both cases are the same, viz: 1st, less labor 
and risk— 2d, earlier maturity — 3d, fewer weeds and 
grass to contend with — 4th, less exhaustion of the soil by 
evaporation, because of the timely shelter afforded tha 
earth — 5th, a lower and stouter vegetable. 

Manuring in advance. — The greater portion of my 
manures are spread broad cast on the surface one or two 
years in advance of a crop; and the ground generally not 
grazed. If any person can do better, let him go about it. 

Ditch Mould. — I am now engaged carting on my 
meadow about 200 loads of mould, taken from a reser- 
voir about 15 months past. It is black, rich and friable, 
and perhaps worth as much as so many loads of dangt 
particularly oti that portion of my meadow on which it 
is spread, it being a red stiff clay. The ditch or retef'- 
voir is now filling again by means of a small streamy 
which is made to run out at either end at wiil. 

Amhtrst, Va., Feb. 1845. Za. Brummohs. 



THE VALUE OF THE SCOTCH LARCH IN ARTI- 
FICIAL PLANTATIONS. 



Mr. Editor — One of your correspondents in the Oe- 
tober number of your interesting Journal, seems desirous 
of some information as to the adaptation of this valnabl* 
tree to our country, and also as to the distinguishing dif* 
ference in the natural habit of growth, quality of wood, 
&c. between the foreign and the native species^ mote 
commonly known as the " Hackmatack." 

Having paid cortsiderable attention to the Scotch Larchi 
and imported some thousands for the purpose of ornamcn* 
tal plantations, I am happy that it is in my power to 
communicate some observations respecting this compara- 
tively rare ireet that may not prove uninteresting. 

Since the decline of the oak in England, from the vast 
inroads made in these once noble forests for the purpose 
of ship-building, the Larch may now be considered at 
the great limber tree not only of that country, but of Eu- 
rope ; and if it does not entirely and eventually super- 
sede the oak, it will at best give it that breathing space 
that it BO much requires to again equal those specimens 
of which so few, alas, now remain. 

The European Larch, claims its birth among the Alps 
and Appenines; there its great hardihood causes it to 
flourish, where no other tiee tan survive; hanging over 
rocks and precipices, which have never been visited by 
mortal foot, it assumes that wildness that renilers it inva- 
luable as a picturesque tree. Strabo speaks of Larches of 
a very great size; many of them he says would measure 
eight feet in diameter, and at this day even, masts of 
larch from 100 to 110 and 120 feet in length, have been 
floated down the Valois through the lake of Geneva and 
down the Rhone to Toulon for the French dock yards. 
In tlie Memoirs of the Royal Society of Paris for the year 
1787, there is an EsMiy by the President, M. De La 
Tom D'Aigue, on the culture of the Larch, in which it 
is celebrated as one of the most useful of timber trees; he 
tells us that he has in his own garden, rails that were put 
up partly of oak and partly of larch, in 1743. The for- 
mer he says have yielded to time, while the latter are 
uninjured. Experiments to test the durability of this 
wood, have also been made within a more recent date In 
ihe river Thames; posts of equal thickness and strength, 
some of oak and some of larch, were driven down in the 
river, where they were alternately covered by the tide, 
and there left to dry by its fall; this species of alterna- 
tion being of course the most trying to timber, and ac- 
cordingly the oak posts decayed, and were twice renew- 
ed during a few years, while those of larch remained al- 
together unchanged ; a particular ativantage this tree pos- 
sesses for naval architecture, is that the wood is almost 
indestructible by fire, and not liable to splinter in engage- 
ments. It is aho valuable to the cabinet maker, as be- 
sides its great clearness and hardness, it is susceptible of 
so fine a polish as to be almost transparent, and may in 
this state be wrought into the most beautiful wainscoi. 
Before the use of canvass became general by the old mat- 
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ttn, it was much luacl to paint on; and many of Ra- 
phael's piciures are painted on panneli of lareb. 

The superiority of the foreign over onr native varie- 
ties, eonsists principally in the great rapidity of its 
growth, and its power of adaptation to the poorest toil; 
while the American larch is properly a iwamp tree, and 
grows but indifferently in any toil not naturally moist 
and humidj the foreign, on the contrary, will grow in 
any soil or situation, no matter how meagre or bleak, 
and is therefore admirably adapted to plant apon our 
mountains and barren lands that are valueless for other 
purposes, since, in addition to its rapid growth, it pof- 
lesses the peculiar property lilce the locust of manofac- 
tnring a soil as it increases, from the annual decomposi- 
tion of its leaflets; thus we find in the extensive larch 
plantations of the Duke of Athol, that land not worth one 
shilling sterling per acre, before the larch was planted, 
became worth eight to ten shillings sterling per acre af- 
ter the first thirty years, when all the thinnings were 
completed, and the trees left for naval purposes, at the 
rate of 6«., four hundred to the acre, and twelve feet 
q>art. 

The larch, as I before remarked, is a very quick 
grower, comparing, and in fact exceeding the poplar, and 
our most rapid growing trees. The anecdote is, I be- 
livre well known', of the Duke of Athol seeing a British 
frigate built in 1819, at Woolwich, of timber planted at 
Blair and Dunkeld by himself and the Duke, his prede- 
cessor. I have myself, trees that eighteen months ago 
were growing in England, that have made shoots of over 
five feet this season. 

As reganls the difference of appearance between the 
two species, as to foliage, habits, lie., I confess that to 
my taste, there is hardly a comparison ; the foliage of the 
native sort is a bluish green, and though perhaps more 
delicate than the foreign, yet this is more than compen- 
mted by the picturesque and infinitely, beautiful manner 
In which full grown trees feather to the ground — the 
American larch being more rigid and stiff, and possess, 
ing little of that graceful and pendulous manner which so 
distinguishes the foreign tree. 

After these remarks, I cannot too warmly recommend 
the extensive introduction of the Scotch larch among us 
both for ornament and profit; when judiciously treated, 
nothing adds so much to the spirit or charm of artificial 
/plantations, as this striking and picturesque tree, and for 
purposes of profit, it possesses all the valuable proper- 
ties of the locust, while it exceeds it in durability and ra- 
pidity of growth, besides being less fastidious in the soil 
it requires, and I caiinot therefore suggest a better ap- 
propriation of the many acres of the rocky, mountainous 
and barren land which exists among us, than plantations 
of larch. They can be imported into this country at a 
oost of less than two cents per tree of three feet high; and 
for extensive plantations, trees of one-third the cost and 
size would dp better; and when we consider the light- 
ning rapidity with which our primeval forests are disap- 
pearing under the axe of the improver, does it not be- 
oome the duty of every prudent farmer and land-holder 
to ask himself, how are we to meet hereafter the defi- 
ciency in timber t I would answer, plant larch. You 
oan at least emulate the Long Island (brmer, who portion- 
ed off his children from his locust grove, planted on his 
marriage. 

You may even do more with the larch, than he did 
with the locust ; for your descendants may, in course of 
time, verify the saying of the Romans, ** That a post of 
larch will outlive a pillar of iron.*' 

By a careful comparison of the value for ship building, 
of the oak and larch, made in the government plantations 
in England it would appear that a larch of 50 years, pro- 
doeed as much available timber, as an oak of 100. 

FithkiU Landing, Feb. 11, 1S45. 



ever, be delayed much longer. The interest of the pab- 
lishers will lead them to furnish such intelligence as tho 
public require. 

I was much pleased in reading the discussion at the 
sixth meeting, on the subject of manures. Having had 
some experience in top dressing grass lands with animal 
manure, ami as the results were different from the views 
of my esteemed friend Bemenf, I will give you a brief 
statement A few years since, having a piece of meadow 
land which produced very light grass, and being so situr-- 
ated that I could not plow it up, I determined to give it a 
good top dressing of stable manure. I drew on and 
spread early in the spring, about twenty loads to the acre. 
My workman was very sceptical as to the experiment^ 
and said that there would be no grass. The same man, 
when the piece was mowed, became a convert to thii 
method of improving the meadow. The crop was more 
than doubled, and the effects for three successive year^ 
were most manifest. 

We want many carefully made experiments on the sub- 
ject of the proper application of manures, especially those 
from the yard of the farmer. Upon these, we are main- 
ly in this country to rely, and the investigations which 
are making, will, I trust, lead to the establishment of 
some general principles, that will materially aid in tba 
application of manures. 

I am preparing another piece of land the present sea- 
son, in the same manner as the one alluded to, and should 
my life be spared, I shall give the result to the readeit 
of the Cultivator. B. P. Johnsoh. 

Rome, March, 1845. 



BARN-DOOR FASTENINGS. 



AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 



Ha. Editor — The weekly agricultural meetings at the 
Capital, are attracting much attention among farmers. 
The proceedings are read with great interest, and the in- 
quiry is often made why the editors of country papers 
do not more frequently publish them. It will not, how- 



Ma. Eorroa — ^I have some barn-door fastenings of my 
own invention, which I find the most convenient of any 
I have seen, a description of which I forward yon. 

A. (fig. 40,) ban- 
die, eighteen inch- 
es long, made of 
one-horse waggon 
tire, tapered to one- 
thiitl its width, 
with three holes 
punched through 
the wide end, two 
Inches apart. 
' B. B. two bolts, 
of three-quarter 
inch round iron, 
attached to the 
handle, either by 
splitting the end, 
or by a rivet. 

C. C. two eyes, 
with screws or sta- 
ples driven thro' 
the door at the top 
and bottom, thro* 
which the bolts 
pass to goide them 




[Pig. 41.] 



[Pig. 40] 
to their proper places. 

D. screw-bolt, which fastens the whole to the middle 
rail of the door frame, and passing through the middle 
hole of the handle; which I find ii all that is necessaiy 
in the middle, without any guides but the ones at the bot- 
tom and top of the door. 

The opposite door I fasten by a bolt on a different 
principle from any I have seen. Annexed you have a 
drawing, (fig. 41,) bat you will perceive that some oth- 
er fastening will be required if you wish to open the 
door from the outside ; but with me it is necessary to 
keep my bam locked; but with those who use a latch, I 
think if they will try my double bolt fastenings, they 
would not willingly be deprived of them. 

A. (fig. 4l,) handle fastened to the middle rail of the 
door, by a screw-bolt at D. 

B. Bolt, one foot long, of half inch iron. 

C. eye or staple, through which the bolt passes. 
The dotted lines show the position of the handle when 

the boU is drawn. Feahkuk Covktt. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE WEST— No. H. 



BT SOLOir BOBINSOtr. 



My Dear Readeiu — The violent snow storm that drove us into 
quarter* last night, like violence of all kinds, soon spent itself, and 
having given place to a clear cold day, seat yourselves by my vA^ 
and we will roll away to the south, and notwithstanding- that the 
wind is '* dead ahead/' and blowing a fine fresh breeze, we shall 
beat up Bgaiiut it with ease, though not with so much comfort as 
you might desire. The first dosen miles, yon may observe, aAer 
leaving the grove of fine timber on our right, is too level and " wet- 
tish" to be desirable. But here we come to the beautiful village of 
Tremonl, (the county seat of Tazewell,) with itt handsome court- 
house and church ; but what interests us roore^ is to see that the 
sons of New-England, who settled and still flourish here, so far de- 
parted from the rashiou of this country, that Ihey have given wide 
streets and large building lots, many of the occupants of which have 
Mill farther departed from fashion, as we dhn plamly see by the mul- 
titude of shade and fruit trees that surromid and beautify their dwell- 
ings. We will not call, though tempting signs hang out, for we are 
told that notwithstanding the beauty of me place, old King Alcohol, 
here holds nndisputed sway. If this, " an o'er true tale'' should be, 
I hope the Tremontonians will rouse themselves to break the ty- 
rant's rule. 

In the valley of a stream called Mackifuiw, that winds through 
broken sandy hills of stunted timber growth, we wiuiess the fint 
'marks of that great flood that desolated thousands of western acres. 
Tlie little cabin is alone standing ; all else is swept away. As we 
rise again upon the OS mile wide prairie, which our road lies across, 
we see five miles ahead, a most enormous frame house, which was 
built, (all but putting together,) in Rhode Island, and now stands a 
monument of a bad speculation, toweruig its three or four stories 
faa above the half dozen little tenements below, that rise from the 
town of Delavan, a name that sounds familiar in ihe ears of all teeto- 
talers. 

This town was projected for a " colony ;" whether it was a part 
of the project that the colonists should live without wood, I am not 
mfbrmed, but certes there is but little in sight^ and that little far 
away to the west, while eastward lies untold miles of prairie, and 
southward along our road a long 12 miles intiU bring us to an only 
hoa^e, with just about timber enough to fill an okl fashion Nptv-Eng- 
land fire-place, but for eight miles more^ there is uo one to claim a 
share of this poor pittance of fuel or interfere with this ocean of 
prairie. To day we cross several creeks that would be good mill- 
streams, but wifortunately there is neither Aill or good banks. The 
bridg&H ore dilapidated by the high water and natural quick decay 
of timber in a damp climate, and the roads such as nature made 
them, with but little labor from this non-road-working coramunitv. 
The night we'll spend at what is somewhat rare, a comfortable 
country inn, at a small specimen of a village called Middletown, so 
called perhaps because like many others, it is in the middle of a mid- 
dling sized prairie, 20 miles north of Springfield, the capitol of the 
Sucker .*^talc. From whatever cause this name for the State oriri- 
uated, I doubt not that many who have been ** suck'd in" by me 
private speculations of individuals, as M'ell as by the wild prqjects 
of hiienial improvement that have suck'd in so many millions of 
dollars, will think the name an appropriate one. 

Judical ions of a change of soil are visible to day. The timber is 
such as is commonly Tound on the alluvial bottom lands of the west. 
Maple, elm, black-walnut, ash niid buckeye, interspersed with oak, 
the prevailing timber further north. And a still greater indication 
shows by the absence of barns and other " yaiikee fixings," that 
show the yankee thrift of character, that a population c^ com-g[row- 
mg, hog-feeding, corn-bread and l>acon-cating southerners are m the 
mojority in this latitude. Our eastern built carriage, with two 
wheels hi the rut upon one side, while the other two are jolting up- 
on a rnueh ridge, tells us that we are in a country of " wide track 
wagons," driven with the " single line" as we see, by a teamster 
seated upon one of the horses. And why should it be dtflerent ? 
Did not their father's so drive before them ! ! 

In the bluflf of the Sangamon river, (5 miles from Springfield,) 
which Is here a good mill stream, and so used, where it has been dug 
out to form a road to a fine new bridge, we see the rock in every 
state of formation, between soft clay and hard limestone. From the 
river to near, the town, the road lies over a tract of very poor sandy 
hills, full of guUeys ana covered with brush, that probably never 
will again be worth as much money as it was valued at a few years 
ago, when Springfield was " gohip to be" a London or Pekin, in 
the eyes of men, that in counting dollars, discarded all figures be- 
low millioiu. 

Now, on this 12ih day of January, 1845, at Springfield, the capital 
of the State of Illinois, it is a mild sunny day, more like May than 
midwinter, and a drouth prevailing like midsummer. In fhct, it was 
■0 dry last fall, that not half the seed sown grew, and many of the 
wheat fields look as bare as naked (allow. Whrther it will grow in 
spring, is yet to be proven. My opinion is, that it would be good 
policy to sow it now with a seeding of sprin? wheat. Many or the 
eom-fie!ds that I have passed, bear reotly evidence of the prevailfng 
fainH of the spring and early part of summer. In some of the fields. 
on flat prairie, the crop was not worth gatliering. while in others of 
drier soil or more rolling Innd, the crop wai^ a good one for this 
country of untold richnc^ of soil, any .X) husbels to the acre ; and 
even that in many instances we see still in the field, for sudi is west- 
0ni farming. 

Now curiosity may perhaps inquire for a deseriprion of ibis capi- 
tol. If I cive one. it must be of briefer space than the scattering 
town of 3 or 4.000 inhabitants, who mostly occupy poor buildings, 
upon small, d'rty, treeless. gras«less, garden*e«< lots, upon long unpa- 
Ytd level streets, which are never very muddy, unless more than 
kttce deep; which it is not improbable they shotild be, as the towii 



irnpon a wide plain of soft loamy soil, with no oaHet for acevmolip 
ting water, tmleas sent off '' by the rail-road," which is oo thoroDgh- 
ly out of repair at this time, that that would jarovc a poor sewer, ex- 
cept of the peofde's pockets. 

This rail-road, from hence to Meradosia (65 miles) on the Illin<»s 
river, is another of the links of that endless chain that was to bind 
the State in love together, but has bound them in debt forever. It is 
already so diliq>idated that mules have been substituted for locomo- 
tives, and as it fails to pay expenses, it must shortly go oat of use for 
want of repair. 

Another moniwient of by-gone Illinois riches, is the unfinished 01 
constructed State-house, built of cut stone, of a nard sandy Umesloiie 
quality, at an expense of a quarter of a million of doUaxs. It is 60 by 
120 feet, of two extremely high stories above the basement, (which 
is useless on account of dampness ;) and contains a hall for th* 19D 
members that represent the 09 cotmties of the State, a Senate 
of 41 members, and a Supreme Coon of judges, which by some 
is thought to be supremeiy ridiculous ; a very large library roam 
with very few books, except Illinois lows, and office rooms for Sec- 
retary aiu) Treasurer of an empty treasury, but is almost totally 
lacking in what is most wanted, rooms for committees. The mass' 
es of stone and half finished columns that lie around, thcuuhuag 
doors and unplasiered rooms, show that the work was suddenly 
checked at a point that shows the whole work was done upon " bor- 
rowed capital." 

Of the memb^ta of the house I shall say nothing, except to bef 
you as you look upon and listen to them, not to consider them as • 
body, although laige, a fair sample of the moral worth and inieUt- 
gence of the inhabitants of the Stat*. The appearance of the Senar 
torial body is highly respectable, and is presided over by one of the 
best presiding officers I ever saw ; Col. Mattison, a Senator from 
Juliet, whose woolen factory 1 mentioned, I met with here, and owe 
to him my warmest thanks for every effort ui his power extepded 
cordially to me to farther the object of my mission. I also was trea* 
ted with great respect by many other Senators and re'preseatatirea, 
who seemed fully to appreciate the banefiu that would accrue to tba 
agricultural commmiity, if they could be induced to read good agri- 
cultural papers, and to talk, think and act upon the business of tbeir 
every day life. I spent three days amid this congregated wisdom of 
Illinois, from which I hope some good may arise : and should hairo 
held a public meeting to talk to the few farmers in the Legidature, 
but I found that self-interest, party tactics, and Mormonism, so com- 
pletely absorbed every other mterest, that such plain common sense 
matter as improvement in agricultural pursuite, had no poasiUe 
chance in such an excited community. Our friend Wright of the 
Prairie Farmer, was also at Springfield, engaged in a noble effort to 
get an improvement in the present very defective common school 
law of lUinois. An uphill business— reminds me something about 
casting pearls before a certain kind of animals. 

There are a few good buildings in the " city " one of which is the 
defunct State bank, built of the same material as the State house, 
from a quarry about 8 miles distant— ralso a stone church. There is 
a large plow manufhctory here, which makes about 8,000 a year, 
with wrought iron mould-boards, which are not equal however to 
those made wholly of steel at Chicago. There are two ftimaces for 
small castings, that use iron from Tennessee, and coal to melt it with 
from Philadelphia ; the coal of Illinois, whicn is abundant within a 
few miles, not being fit for that purpose. 

This is an old and rich country, with good sofl and tiiflber, yet 
there is a great deal of uncultivated land. There are some orcharas, 
but as the country has not been settled more than 20 or SS years, 
people must be excused for not having fruit, as it takes a great ma- 
ny years to get that, when there are no trees set out. 

As an evidence of the rapid growth of timber, I was told of one 
80 acre lot that was cut off nine years ago, and will now afford fif- 
teen cords to the acre, mostly oak. This kind of wood is worth 
about 91,25 a cord in Springfield. Wheat here, as well as all along 
the road from Ottawa, is worth about SO cts., com 20 cts., oats lo 
cts. And every where through this part of the State, there is one 
universal cry of no money, and very poor crops for two years poaC, 
which I can readily believe, and vn]\ also add that they will be so 
for two years to come ; for no system of farming like that almoat 
universally followed here, will ever afford the fhrmer good crops. 
Although he may raise a great many bushels of com, and keep a 
great many poor hogs, horses and cattle to cat it all up in the win- 
ter, which they must do for lack of any other kind of feed, he will 
still cry " no money ;" and still go on in the same way, for he will 
not inform himself of a belter svstem. His rotation of crops is com, 
weeds, hogs, mud and com. llis reading, if indeed he happen to be 
one wlio reads at all, consists of a very brief insight of one book, 
and one well con'd paper of the one party in whom he places all 
faith. In such a community, better informed men are out of place, 
and all their innovations looked upon with jealousy, and their belter 
succeiH from better management, with envy. 

On the morning of Jon. 16th, I intended to leave Springfield, but 
was detained by a thunder shower till evening, when I drove out on 
the St. Louis road over wet, uncultivated prairie, 6 miles to *' Lick 
creek timber," an excellent body of good land, good farms and fine 
timber. 

Notwithstanding this is an old county, that is old for this young 
country, there is an abundance of uncultivated land, and that too 
within gun shot of the capital. On most of the creeks and ravines, 
coal is found in abundance. The streams through this part of the 
State are sunk in deep hollows, and run between high, steep, mud- 
dy banks. 

At a poor deserted looking village called Auburn. I met with % 
rare sight — an actual live nursery of well assorted fruit trees, culti- 
vated by the Rev. Wm C. Greenleaf, a very worthy Presbyterian 
minister, whose talents not beinar appreciated sufficiently to suppoit 
his dedininir years, hos turned his well cultivated mind to the cuhi- 
vatioii of trees, and for which he finds more persons willing to pay, 
than he does for preaching, which they prefer to have uf a cheaper 
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qHlity. * Mr. G. is trying a hedge of native thorn ; aAd will give the 
result when aicertained. Like all well educated gentlemen of .hia 
profeasioa, be takei an active interest in agricultural improvement, 
and uses his influence to extend the circulation of agricultural pa- 

Sn. By his advice, I eaUed upon one of his neighbors, upon a 
rm upon which he keeps 100 head of cattle, and a " right smart 
chance" of hogs, but they are dying with the kidney worm, and he 
made a " bad crap ; it was so powerful wet in the spring that the 
crap got right smartly in the ^aas I and theu again it got dreadful 
dry," and so with all these misfortunes, he felt too poor to subscribe 
for a paper. I hinted thai if he had taken one, he would have (bund 
a receipt to cure the kidney worm, and thus have saved fifty dollars 
worth of hogs. But " he reckoned these ere paperi told a heap of 
Ues ;" and so to save the poor man's conscience as well as hogs, I 
t<^ him to give the latter sulphur, which if I had given him the me- 
dicine as well as advice, perhaps he would have done. 

After leavug this fair specimen of a large majority of the settlers 
of this counf!^ I entered just at sundown, upon a 90 mile prairie, in- 
tending to drive five miles to the first and only house, and spend the 
night ; but as I approached, one unacquainted with such scenes, 
might have fancieu that instead of a country tavern, he was nearing 
an army encampment ; as it required no great stretch of fancy to 
convert a score of white wagon covers into tenu, and the noise of a 
dozen families of emigrants, hito that of a small detachment of " la 
grand armie." Indeed, such scenes in the west arc b^ no means 
uncommon. There is one of the roads thai enter Chicago, upon 
which I have teen 900 wagons pass in a day, and that not a rare 
nght, but one often seen. 

Finding in the present case, that if I remained I must content my- 
•clf with a very small portion of a bed, and my horses with a birth 
by the side of a rail fence, I soon concluded to " put out" and brave 
the terrors of a threatening snow storm upon a prairie 15 miles 
across^ as upon the other side lay the town of Carlinsville, the seat 
of justice in Macoupin county. I am of opinion that if that fellow 
who is astonishing the " down casters," fiddling the " solitude of the 
prairie," had been with me this evenmg, that be would have been 
able to play the tune in much greater perfection. Perhaps he might 
add, 

" Oh solitude, where arc the charms 
That emigranu see in this place ; 
Better stay on their own little farms, 
Than own all this horrible waste." 
And he mif^X add another stanza to a lone tree standing solitary 
ind alone m the midst of this ocean of land, like a sentinel watching 
alone over the solitude of the prairie, which is more profound than 
the solitude of the darkest forest. 

No doubt many of my eastern readers would have hesitated long, 
and rather put up with lodging ^* three in a bed,'' sooner than under- 
take the passage of such a prairie in the night. But we soon get 
used to it, and as in the present instance, get through it in good or- 
der, and by contrast are able to reap double enjoyment by the side 
of a good fire in a good inn. The town of Carlinsville, like many 
others in the west that grew up like Jonah's gourd, when men for- 
sook the cultivation of tlie soil to grow suddenly rich in town lot 
q)eculation, now shows in the dilapidated appearance of tenantless 
houses, that it would have been better for many if they had been 
content to pursue a steady, though slow, yet certain rosd to com- 
fortable independence which surely attends the careftil cultivationx>f 
• sood soil. 

During this day's drive, after leaving Carlinsville^ T witnessed the 
rapid mcrease or timber that is evrry where takmg p4ace in the 
prairie country, v^ere protected from fire. Though during the post 
fUl, in consequence of the great drouth that followed the great flood, 
immense danwge, not only to the young timber, but in the dcstnic- 
tioD of fences, has been done throughout the whole of my jooniey. 
And this drouth still continues, so much so that the few mills that 
are to be found in this part of the Stale, ore almost useless, and Mt- 
tlcrs complain of " long trips to mill." The roads, even iu the beds 
cf streams that are sometimes impossible, (where bridges are not, 
and that is every where when it is possible to ** get along" without 
them,) are dusty, and the land in fine order for plowinpr, thouirh I 
perceive but little of it doing. And would you know why ? Why, 
IS it not winter? And who ever heard or'friowing in the winter, m 
a country where we are above such vulgar business as working 
when we are not obliged to. And another ren^n is that most of the 
cnltivaced land is every year in com, and much of that is not yet 

Gthered, and besides thq stalk fields are the main ilependance of 
If the farmers in the country for wintering the stock. And under 
aach circumstances, notwithstanding the favorable nature of the 
weather for plowing, if they even had a disposiiion to do it, they 
cannot avail themselves of the opportunity. But you will say they 
might be otherwise employed ; getting up wood ror instance. Beg 
pardon, but you don't know "our foUcs,"— they are waiting for 
sledding. 

But there are many exceptions to this waiting kind of population, 
one of which I witnessed at Chesterfield in this county of Macoupin. 
There were not only orchards and bams, but beautiful groves of lo- 
cust around die comfortable houses, at one of which I found a dairy 
of 70 cows; and at almost every binise a file of the Cultivator or 
Frairie Farmer, a paper in high credit in this State. And reader, 
where do you think this intelligent and enterprising population were 
from : T shall not tell, but if you are a yankec, you can easily 
" guess." I found one of them buttily engaged building a new bam, 
which he assured me he was incited to by reading my remarks up- 
on the subject of the want of this indispensible farm building in the 
west. I hope my remarks, and the contrast that I shall exhibit to 
them between good and bad fhrmers, that t meet with upon my pre- 
sent tonr. will also excite many others to make improvemenui. 

And here is one exnmnte by Mray of contrast— T spent the ni^ht in 
the cabin of one who had become fnmiliar with my name io the 
Cultivator, and felt great pletMnre in extending a warm welcome to 
the best he had, to one he had long looked upon as an dd acquain- 



tance and friend. He is a physician, whose practice required him to 
keep two horses, and where do you think he kept th'tm during the 
inclemency of a wintry storm ? In the stable, do you say. Well, it 
VTBB in a large one, then, which nature alone had any hand in buil- 
ding. For no other had he, and therefore in the morning, I had no 
Bcraples of conscience against bringing my horses out of the corner 
of the fence Where they had spent the night, and hitching on to the 
carriage for a 14 mile drive over a bleak prairie, fiicing a south-caBt 
snow storm, to a little town in tlie same coiuty called Woodbum, 
where I spent the balance of the Sabbath in very comfortable qt.ar- 
ters for both man and beast Now, I shall not mention the name 
of this really good mail) though to us he has an odd way of showing 
his goodness to the good creatures created for his use, but that is afi 
owing to his " brought'n up" ui a section of the United States that 
" I reckon" you will not wish me to tell you Ues south of that cele- 
brated line of Mason and Dixon. 

I found my host, (Dr. Grimsted,) a very intelligent Englishman, 
who, together with many of his countrymen of the same stamp, 
have settled in and about this place, which is located upon gooa 
prairie, scarce of timber, inconvenient to mills, and possesses rather 
too great a share of that kind of '' go-day, come-day" population, 
which fill the southern pari of Illinois with a class of men that are 
content to live not only without stables, but without many of the 
other comforts that constantly surround the cabin of the eastern em- 
igrant ; the contrast between which and their own, w^ill do more to 
urge them forward to do likewise, than all the agricttltural*papers in 
the workl ; for them they never read. 

Three miles from Woiodbum, is the village or rather settlement 
of " Bunker hill ;" where I found a monument as noble and endu- 
ring as that which overlooks the city of Boston. It is a monumeut 
of uidustry, enterprise and yankee persevcrence that has within a 
few short years converted a wide tract of rich rolling prairie, al- 
though not very convenient to timber or mills, imo one of the most 
flourishing communities and highly improved farms that I have seen 
in the State. The location is undoubtedly a healtliy one, well water 
convenient and good, but stock water upon the surface, I judge not 
so. There is more grass, more fruit trees, more bams, more good 
houses, more scholars at school, and more readers of agriculture! pa- 
pers in this eight year old settlement, tliaii there is in som*j of the 
oldest settlements in the State, where the population is double. 

I took dinner with Mos'ss Trae, who is a worthy follower of hia 
great namesake, iu regard to perseverance, and whom I vhA I 
could induce some thousands of his fellow-citizens to take as a pat- 
tern of the Tkvs way to acquire a comfortable independence in tlie 
cultivation of the soil. He showed me a flock of 200 weddcr sheep 
fattening for the St. Louis market, 40 miles distant. He intendi fal^ 
teniug about this number every year, as he finds it oue of the most 
profitable of his Airming operations. His flock consists of about 800 
at tliis time. I have also noticed several other flocks to-day, and al- 
so a disease called the sore mouth, which is affecting several flocks. 
If you will publish a cure if known, it will oblige many in this part 
of the country. In the course of a two hours drive after leaving this 
place, where every thing looked as though created but yesterday, 
one might suppose that he had indulged in an unconscious nsp, and 
awaked in " tne old setllemeets^" so great is the change. For here 
we are amid old buildings, old farms ond orchards of old trees, one 
of which, containing 1200 bearing trees, (owned by Genhom Flagg, 
Esq., brother of your Comptroller of State,) upon a large and ex- 
cellent farm iu Madison county, 90 miles from St. Louis, where he 
has resided 97 years^ 25 of which in the same log cabins, which are 
his castles still, and in which I met a kind of welcome not to be 
measured by outside appearances. He has about 500 acres in culti- 
vation, and is still adding more ; and keeps about 100 head of cattle, 
with horses and hogs to match. His orchard of excellent grnftra 
fruit brings him in some ^,000 a year, most of the fVuit of which he 
Knds to New-Orleans. He keeps 10 or 15 yokes of steers at work, 
which, as soon as he gets well broke, are offered for sale, and bring 
remmierating prices. He is reputed so, and is undoubtedly rich, 
and I will also add, proud. But it is proud of living so long in a 
house that has been of so little expense to him. All of his out-build* 
ings, and they are very extensive and convenient, are of the same 
pnroitiva description. Indeed, he says that he nas never used a 
brick or shingle upon the place, but if I may judge from appearan- 
ces, he is now preparing to do so shortly. He is not wailing for 
sledding. Every thing around him is on the go-ahead principle, ex- 
cept tlie house, and that is going to decay. And when we look 
abroad over the towns, cities and fhrms extending hundreds of miles 
aviray to the north, and think that this very house when built, wat 
the frontier settlement," the very outpost of civilization, it is easy 
to imagine that it is time for it to pass away. At the time Mr. 
Flagg settled here, he was looked upon by his neighbors in the 
" thick woods," as little better than a crazy man to undertake to 
cultivate (he prairie, when it was evident it would not produce crops, 
otherwise it would have produced timber. 

Over a rough uncultivated tract, mostly timbered, I went to the 
somewhat fiimous town of Alton, or rather towns, for there are three 
of them, UiH>«r, Middle and Lower ; and all covering as rough and 
uneven a surface, extending up mountain sides, and back a mile or 
more over other mountain sides, from the river, that part being Up- 
pfiT Alton. Here is the college, several good churches and fine 
dwellings, but no mercantile business. Middle toum is a collection 
of good dwellings, mostly occupied by men doing business in the 
lower town. Here I noticed a dwelling surrounded with a garden 
in high cultivation, a plain indication of the owner's mind, who I 
found on acquaintance, though engaged in other pursuits, highly in- 
terested in agricultural improvement, and whose name. Moses O. 
Atwood, will call to the mind of Mr. Tucker, reminiscences of the 
days when they were both sticking type away down in New-Hamp 
shire. 

At the lower town is the Illinois penitentiary, several fine church- 
es, one busy business street — there is no room for a second one— 
and a tavern, the Franklin House, that is worthy of patronage FroQ 
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Alton to St. Louis is 25 mfles, down tho far famed American bot- 
tom— an immense tract of land that was covered, and in some pla- 
ces greatly ii^ured, hy the great flood. But it never was under that 
kind of a slate of cultivation which would satisfy ajiy man who had 
an aspiration above a " hog and hominy" kind of existence, and 
was willing to have the " shakes" half the year, for permission even 
to ei\joy that much. I believe I met with a fair sample of half of the 
inhabitants, in an individual who had lived upon the same farm 40 
Tears, and has not an acre of grass or ftiiit tree m the world, but can 
brag of raising more and bigger com than all tho rest of creation, 
" Old Kaiutuck" included. 

I asked him why he did not ruse graas ! " Well, he did some- 
times thijik on't— and he tried it about 30 years ago, but it did'ut do 
well." And why donU you set an orchard ? " Well, I reckon may 
be I will some day— did set out a few trees once, and they grew 
powerfully, but the cattle soon destroyed 'em." And no wonder, 
fiir they were set in ** the big field," the eternal corn field. Fences 
•re much swept away, and probably the barns with them, for they 
are not to be seen now, although the little old miserable dwellings, 
like the owners, bang on. The land in many places is much grown 
over with bushes, mostly crab-apple, which abound by the million. 
The bottom is nine ihiles wide, aiul is bounded on the east by a very 
high clay bluff, that bears evident marks hi^ up its face, that here 
once run a mighty current There are also many moimds upon the 
bottom tlmt show the same appearance, and that the stream gradu- 
ally wore down this immense mass of clay to the present level. 

During the flood, the ferry was nine miles wide ; now leas than a 
ninth of that, which! crossed upon the 22d of January, 1845-, on a 
steam ferry boat, and upon a beautiful smmy day as we need wish 
for in May. The two boats ot this ferry are almost constantly 
crowded with produce and market wagons from 00 or 70 miles back 
in Illinois, coming to St. Louis. The old part of this city was built 
Qpon an abrupt rocky bank, and in addition to its outward wall, 
many of the uld Spanish houses were separately walled in like a 
strong fortification. Some vestiges of these, and the old Spanish 
houses, still remain, but are fast giving way to the spirit of improve- 
ment, every where visible. But the town suffers one monstrous in- 
convenience in the narrowness of the streets. Some of the main 
business streeu being barely wide enough to allow two wagons to 
pass. It is a place of immense businesss. constantly on the increase. 
The lead and fur traders alone employing great capital, and the vast 
agricultural country above, that draws its supplies through this place, 
create a vast trade. 

The land aromid the city is not under good improvement ; which 
is probably owing to the want of good title : mucn of it being an old 
Spanish grant for a public common. All the land between the city 
and JeflerMu Barracks, and even below, is in the same conditft>n, 
being claimed as a common of the town of Carondalet, a little mis- 
•raMe collection of old Spanish or older French houses, a few miles 
below St. Louis, and is one of the oldest French towns in the M'est. 
This common laiid remains unsettled, and the timber having been 
out oflT, is now grown up to bushes ; and in the vicinity of such a 
city has a very unsightly appearance. Jefferson Barracks, by the 
expenditure of a few wa^on loads of Uncle Sam's money, has been 
made a beautiful spot amid this wilderness of Spanish spoliation and 
French frivolity, both of which classes had rather live on frogs and 
tobacco, and spend their time in drinking ajid danchig, than in grow- 
ing rich by the cultivation of the earth. 

T%e old Spanish and French citizens in St. Louis, for a long time 
•ucccssftiUy resisted the spirit of improvement that jpulls down to 
btiild up; and the old grants of land to this class of citizens, some of 
which are still unsettled, have been a great detriment to tlie im- 
provement of this part of the Stale of Missouri. 

From St. Louis to the Merrimac river, 18 miles, the road lies over 
a succession of clayey hills, and for 14 miles after lea\nng the city, 
scarcely any improvement, and them but poor. Soon after croasinja: 
this stream, we begin to enter the great mining district of Missouri, 
and fiiid ourselves climbing rocky mountain sides, picking our way 
■long some mountain stream that winds between high precipices of 
perpendicular rocks. Oh what a change.^ What a contrast from 
Ihe boundless and comparativejy level prairie, where the eye found 
DO limit but the horizon, to this pent up prison of rocky grandbur. 
Tlie prairie land behind me lies, 

'That boundless realm of grass and hay. 
Tlie mountain rocks before me rise, 
With nought to cheer my toilsome way. 

Yes. I have something to cheer me on my way ; and that is, that 
what I see and take note of, may give pleasure to those, who in im- 
agination, accompany on his tour, their old friend, 

Solon RoBinsoir. 



SWAMP WILLOW— BASKET WILLOW. 
Salix discolor — Salix viminalis.) 



" Some trees their birth to bounteous nature owe ; 
For some whhout Ihe pains of planting grow. 
With osiers thus the hanks of brooks abound. 
Sprung from the wat'rv genius of the ground ; 
From the same principles, gray willows come, 
Herculean poplars and the tender broom." 

[Dryden's Virgil, Oeorgic W.) 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to resume the subject of the Willow, com- 
menced in the April number of the Cultivator (for 1844. page 185.) 
Mv attention was called to it by the suggestion of Mr. William Par- 
tridge of New- York, one of yoar correspondents. 

In my former communication, it was shown thi^t the native and 
ftireign willows were cultivated and mnnuAictnred ro this country to 
% considerable extent and that the wild and tmcultivated article was 
tlio ciHlected and applied to useful purposes. 

Many im^ttitUUV^V^^y^ i" ^^^ domestic fabrication of willow- 

•ware, while a few only ora engaged in 
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cultivating it It is a haziness that may be increased to an inddbiiii 
extent, aiid give employment to many an industrioiu person. Wheb 
the art of making baskets from willow, is once acquired, it reqnirec 
but a small capital to commence the trade. With a few tooU, a few 
bundles of willow, and a small space to work in, an individual may 
easily undertake to work on his own accotuiL The most cxpensiva 
ai^wratus would probable' be a tight box to soak the willow in, tW 
it may be easily bent and twisted in the manipulation of the art, and 
another box with a tight lid or cover to bleach the manufactory ar- 
ticles. The bleaching is effiected by subjectmg them to the fumet 
of burning sulj^ur, a small portion of which is pot in an earthen poc 
and placed in the bottom of the box, and the lid closed to)irevent the 
escape of the sulphurous acid which is formed by the alow comboi* 
tion of the sulphur, and which whitens the willow. 

In the conversion of willow into articles of utility, we have an art, 
a trade, or domestic manufacture, which deserves encouragftmrat, 
because it may be carried on in the small way, andAec use wa 
have abundance of the raw material growing wild, imch may be 
collected at little expense, or may be propagated by cuttings, in 
waste swampy lauds, without interfering with any other trade or 
employment. That the art of basket-making is not difiiculi to ac- 
quire, we have the evidence presented at the late Fair of the Statt 
Agricultural Society at Pougiikcepsie, (Sept. 1844,) where a number 
of articles of basket-work, made of American willow by Ihe pupDa 
'of the New-York Institution for the Blind, were exhibited. Had 
I there been any other articles of the kind offisTed for a premium, thoaa 
I made by the Bluid would have advantageouriy compared with then 
in beauty of finish and workmanship. 

They were entered in the name of the " New-York Institution finr 
the Blind," by Mr. George Horn, teacher of basket-making, v the 
work of the (ullowing bojrs, pupils of the Institution : 

1 Fishing basket, made by J. CoOina. 

IChair, 

1 Nest of knife baskets, ) 

1 Nest of market baskets, ) 

3 Clothes boskets, 

2 Toy wagons, ) 

1 Foul clothes basket, ) 

1 Bandbox baiket, 

These were all declared by Mr. Horn, to have been made em'ire- 

ly by blind boys, and of American Willow. We are informed by 
one of the Committee on Discretionary premiums, that the articlea 
arrived towards the last of the Fair, and when the Ck>mmtttee were 
about closing their report, and that as there was no competition, one 
dollar was awarded to each of the above named pupils os an enconr- 
agement to them, to persevere in an employment which promiset to 
be so useftil to them, and is so creditable to the Institution where 
they ore taught. 

Seeing these articles at the Fair, led us to moke aome further iiv- 
quiries about willow and the willow-basket basincM as carried on 
at the Institution for the Blind in tho city of New- York. We were 
informed that one of the trustees or managers of that charity, wee 
many years since impressed with the conviction that American wil* 
low might be advantageously employed in making baskets and oth- 
er willow-ware. In August, 1834, he was on a visit to Mr. John R. 
Stuyvesant of Hyde Park in Dutchess county, and heobserviBd a 
qunntity of the native willow growing wild in a piece of wet ground 
on -the farm of that gentleman. He amused himself by cutting and 
peeling the bark of the long and slim sprouts, until he had collected 
two bundles, and sent them as a present to the Blind Institution for 
trial, through Mr. Stuveysant, who was at that time one of the Boaid 
of Managers. Two large baskets were made of the said willow and 
sent to Poutrhkecpsie to show that we had the raw material for a 
new aud ussful employment. But the teacher of basket-work at thet 
time in the Institution, (Wm. Murray, himself blind,) stated that the 
willow was good, as to length, smoothness, and uniformity in its t^ 
per, but brittle, on account of being cut in the wrong time of the 
year. It should be cut. he said, in March or April. This ugrtt^ 
with the fact as stated in our former cemmunication, and as practi- 
ced on Staten Island by Mr. Reed, Mr. Leveridge and others wi» 
cultivate the native and imported varieties. 

When one undertakes to investigate a subject, one fact leads t» 
another. So when we were made acquainted with the above, we 
were presented with a series of the annnd reports of the New- York 
In<itiiniion for the Blind, from which, aiul one of the managers, we 
have drawn the following information in relation to the mano^ctnre 
of willow. 

In the early stage of the Institution, under the superintendence of 
Dr. John D. Russ, the first attempt in working with willow, was is 
covering bottles aud dem^ohns without assistance or previotts in- 
struction. The ingenuity and contrivance of the superintendent was 
partially successful, but slow in its operation A basket maker in 
the suburbs of the city was then consulted, and he agreed to give the 
blind mmates of the Institution, instruction in the art, a portxm of a 
day three times a week. He came at the appointed time, but decli- 
ned the undertaking, alledging that he would be mobbed by the trad* 
if he should comply with the proposition. 

Mr. Windle of Maiden-Lane in New- York, who deals largely ia 
wooden- ware, willow-baskets and house furnishing articles, inflnm- 
ed Dr. Ru»9, that his only chance to obtain the requisite knowledge, 
was by engaging some roreign artist soon after his arrival, and b^ 
fore he had become connected with others of the trade. 

Such a person was subsequently engaged, together with his wife. 
They were adepts In making fine work of split willow, which would 
come in competition with the fine baskets imported from France. Al- 
though they were engaged at high wages, they remained but a short 
time, being induced to quit their employment and instruction of the 
blind, for a promise of still higher waires in another part of the 
country. They afterwards returned to New- York, and expreswd 
regret at having relinquished their first engagement, aa they were 
not fairly dealt with by those who enticed them away : but the In- 
stitution was otherwise suj^ed in the art of baaket-making, and they 
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CMNiId not be re^^i^PBged. This infc»ination is not in uiy of the pob- 
laihed reports, and is preliminary to oiiderstanding some ot the fol- 
lowing extracts, 'from which we shall see the pro^TMs of the willow 
basket raauufaciory, at the Now. York Blind lusutution. 

Their first aiuiual report to tha Legu.ature for the year 1898, in- 
forms us (p. 5,) that 

*^ The managers finding mnoh difiiculty in establishing mechani- 
eal employmenis, in the early port of the year wrote to Edinburgh, 
and enga£^ a competent instructor, who arrived the latter part of 
October ItiGS, and enabled them to undertake, the manufaetoro of 
mats, mattresses and willow baskets.'' 

In December following, there was an exhibition and exercises by 
the blind at the City ^oiel in Broadway, at which was made the 
followiiig statement : 

" In the mechanical denartment, the managers aAer trials and dif- 
ficulties of varioos Idlids, have the pleasure to announce that they are 
sow well si^>plied with a conductor in the efficient services of Wra. 
MurTa)[, a young man who is himself blind, and who knows how to 
bear with patience the awkwardness of beginners in acquiring those 
trades to which he has been brought up ui the school for the Blind 
in Edinburgh, and a knowled^ of which he can impart to others in 
his own condition. This acquisition is the result of a correspondence 
with the directors of that Institution in Scotland. Murray arrived a 
few weeks since, and he has already given practical demonstration 
of his ability in making baskets, mats and mattresses, specimens of 
which may here (at the City Hotel. New- York, Dec. 1S33,) be seen, 
made by him, and the pupils nnder his direction." — (1st Aimual Re- 
port, p. 7.) 

In tracing the progress of the mechanical department of the Insti- 
totion for tho Blind, we learn that the articles manufactured and sold 
there in 1836, amounted to #1,395.58, of which #444US6 were for 
Villow-baskets, (Report, p. 15,) and that there was on hand at the 
end of the year a coiisklerable amount of basket-work finished, to- 
gether with 120 bundles of foreign willow, which cost one dollar per 
bmidle. 

The basineas of basket-making having become firmly established 
at the Institution, the committee on roanuAictares reported at the 
close of the year 1838, that there had been made durmg the year. 
1723 baskets, and numerous chairs, cradles, band-boxes, &c., ana 
that they had on hand 6754bund1es of willow as a stock of raw mate- 
rials for the ensuing year. The committee say, that 

" In the manufacturing of these articles, the committee have been 
guided solely by the ffood of the pupils and the Institution, as th^y 
cost lem to get up, and when done, find a ready sale. The pupils are 
very anxious to become proficient in thisinanufhcture, as they know 
when the time arrives for them to leave^e InstitAtion, they can, if 
proficient, start the willow-basket business with only a few bundles 
of that article, and can make for themselves a good and comfortable 
living. The articles manufactured in this department will compete 
with those made by workmen not deprived of sight."— (3d Report 
11.90.) 

In the sixth annual report it is stated (p. 18) that, " Two male pu- 
pils lately (that b ui the latter part of 1841) left the Institution and 
removed to New-Orleans, ipd two others to Chenango county in this 
State, with the intention oiManufacturing willow-work ; they under- 
Mand the business thoroughly and will be enabled to earn their owa 
Iiving.»» 

In our former communication on this subject, it was shown that 
large quantities of willow raised in France and Holland were impor- 
ted into this countrv. while we have it growing wild in abundance, 
that it may be. and lias been cultivated by a fr w, together with se- 
veral varieties of foreign growth. The manufacture of willow was 
also stated to be of two kinds, one made of fine split willow, and one 
made of the willow twigs without splitting—that the fabrication of 
fine willnw-ware was in the hands of foreign artists and ^vas wholly 
imported ; while our owa arliaeans eoukl produce as good, but from 
•heap labor in Europe, and defrauding the revenue as is believed on 
importing the articles, our countrymen could not compete with them, 
and that accorduigl^ they had the control of the market in the sale 
of fine and fancy Mallow-ware. But on the other hand, Americans 
have the domestic market to themselves, ftir large and coarse wil- 
low fabrics, because on account (^lighuiess and bulk, they cannot 
be importea. 

In tnis essay it will be seen that the blind even, can be taught to 
work correctly and profitably at this business, that it is a trade of 
•ztensive luenilness and great magnitude, that the raw material is 
abundant and may be improved br cultivation, and ftireigii varieties 
added to our native stock, and while we are cultivating willow, those 
■It engaged are benefitting themselves and improving the country, 
because swampy lands and peat bogs when drained, are the places 
where willows grow most luxuriantly. 

Now I woukl ask, ought our own countrymen to be excluded from 
dieir own markets in the manufacture of fine split willow ? For 
one^ I should be for imposing such duties as to give them protection 
against the introduction of fine willow- ware. Independent of poKti- 
eal considerations thejr ought to have it, because the art is truly a 
manufacture, every thing is dene by hand, and caimoi be done by 
machinery, and the business must be pursued by individuals, and 
cannot be monopolised hy large c6mpanies. By encoumging the 
manuraoiure of willows, we invite the Airmer to a new article of 
culture, and the conversion of swamps into willow groves, which 
will give profits equal if not superior to uplands, and at the same time 
improve and render healthful such swamps and low lands, which be- 
ft»re produced agues and fevers, and their train of evils. 

In our former communication, we omitted to mention that great 
numbers of sqnnrc willow baskets with lids, are made in New-Jer- 
sey an'l filled with bottles of fine Newark ckler, marked and sold in 
New- York as foreign champaign. 

If any person should be desirous of commencing a plantation of 
willow.i. it mny here be repeated that March or April would be the 
lime to trnn^lant them, and that Mr. John Reed, who lives in the 
icnmship of Souibfield on Staten lalaod, about five miles aouUi-west 



of the Quarantine establishment, can furnish cuttings of the best for* 
eign varieties, or those of indigenous growth improved by cultiva- 
tion. RiCBMOND. 
Oakland Farm, Staten Island, Nov 4th, 1844. 



FLAX CULTURE FOR THE SEED, 

And for 8ud and lint—itt effect on the soil as preparatory 
for a wheat crop — Flax Mill — Flax puUing Machine, ifc. 

Editor Cultivator— The culture of flax for the teed 
only, has been found to be a very profitable branch of 
rural economy in Seneca Counly. Flax culture on our 
clay loams, has the eifect to keep the soil loose and po- 
rous, so that after the flax is gatherett, the stubble needs 
only half the working necessary to fit an ordinary fallow 
for wheat It is the opinion of many sensible farmers, 
who do not on that account, grow flax, that a flax crop 
immediately followeil by wheat, is too exhausting to the 
soil for economical husbandry; per contra, it it stoutly 
maintained by others who have successfully grown wheat 
after flax, that if the soil has not been previously too 
much worn, wheat will succeed better after flax, than on 
the summer follow. It is true that the gluten of the 
stem and seed of flax, presupposes a great assimilation 
of azotized matter; but the action of the roots of the flax 
plant on a tenacious soil, seems designed by nature to fit 
that soil for (he reception of ammonia, for which we are 
told allumina has a great afiSnity ; thus nature has given 
to that plant which requires much nitrogen, the mechan- 
ical structure of root, tq fit the soil to absorb the consti- 
tuents of nitrogen and carbon from the atmosphere. The 
quantum of inorganic matter taken by flax from the sq^I, 
(not having seen the analysis,) I am unable to determine; 
but it is well known that of all the cereal grains, wheat 
contains by far the greatest portion of these substances, 
its straw alone yielding nearly four times as much ashet 
as the straw of oats, and twice as much as that of barley. 
Hence, may we not infer that it is to the previous exhaus- 
tion in the soil of its wheat forming pabulum by previous 
wheat crops, and not to the alternation of an occasional 
flax crop, that the wheat product is deteriorated. 

About four years ago, a mill for breaking and dressing 
flax was erected in this village, (Waterloo.) The enter- 
prising proprietor, Mr. Gardner Wood, has inducetl ma- 
ny farmers (o pull their flax, and to dew rot and save the 
lint; instead of pursuing the old course of cutting up the 
flax with the scythe, and appropriating the seed only. 
To encourage a more general pulling of the flax in or«* 
der to save the lint, Mr. Wood has procured from the pa- 
tentee in New-Jersey, a flax pulling machine. It is of 
wood and iron on low wheels, about the bulk of a small 
wagon, cost $90, with the right to use it With the help 
of this machine, four men have pulled and bunched six- 
teen acres of flax in four days; but as the machine re- 
quires some mechanical tact, and can only be used on a 
smooth surface, most of the flax intended for dressing, if 
still pulled by hand. 

The success of the Seneca county farmers in making w 
flax crop a suctledaneum for the sun stricken fallow, has 
induced many farmers in the neighboring counties to 
adopt its culture. In the town of Hannibal, Oswego Co. 
a flax dressing mill has just been erecteil, which will 
dress this season about 20,000 lbs. of clean flax. Mr. O. 
OitTord, of the same town, has grown the past season on 
five acres of land, 58^ bushels of seed, and 1,750 lbs. of 
dressed flax; the flax netted him 5 cts. a lb., the seed 9 
shillings a bushel. A. Tabor, of Ira, Cayuga County, hat 
harvested the past season. \%\ bushels of seed to the ficre 
on nine acres; the lint of the same yielded about 2,500 
lbs. of clean flax, worth at tide water, nine cents a lb. 
The land on which the above crops were grown, was In- 
dian com stubble, plowe<I once in the spring, harrowed 
and sowed late in April, with three pecks of seed to the 
acre, and harvested as soon as the balls began to change 
color, which, last season, was about the 20th of July, two 
weeks earlier than in onlinary seasons. The field of 
Mr. Taber had never received any animal manures; it 
was on one of those all fertile alluvial ridges of finely di- 
vided matter, so common to the gravelly or rather peb^ 
bty loams of the north part of Ca) uga, Seneca, and the 
south division of Wayne counter. S. W. 

Waterloo, Seneca Co. K. Y,, Feb. 21, 1845. 
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MKRIiro BUCK "DON HARDY."— (Fig. 39.) 



Mr. EdItok— Liltla «a 
of ahiep in Maine, except 
iMpt bf Kinia rurmera Tor muiioi 
wool wu Deciled for houaeholil 
war beiweun EngtuaJ uiil Ihe Uni 



in rtgin] to Ihe retring 
of the eomtnon bieeita, 
Dn, and (o iiipply 



2d. Will il be a proHtable inveMment t 

ARer ■ carePul ileliberalion, Ihey concluilcil to Irj Iha 
expcrimenl, aa<l accordinj-ly matle, what al Ihaldaj wa* 

iDiidercd a large purchue rrom the riock of Coaril Jar- 

ii, who had then recently Mtled in Wealheraflclil, VU 
The firM parchue wai made in I8I3, and coniiited of 
forty lambs, for which they paid tvtlBt doUcri a) 



(hough r! 



er, early diKorcreil thai Iha climate. 

Id the winter, wai navcrlhelcM favora- 
ng and multiplyiaE- thii uiaful anltnai. 
.Tha war of ISl2 brought about a radical change in Ihii 
bnnoU of farni inituitry among ub; and I have lometimei 
thought (hat •elliog atide the niiaery and aggravated 



, if □[ 



irbe- 



neUt wai derived from Ihe alri 

wool-growing, and (ho more geneml introduction of I 
rino aheep throughout the country, together with the 
protenient of manufaclurei, wai an ample equivalent 
all the (reaturci expended. The total prohibition of the 
iiaporlalion ut Engliah manufacture! which it effected, 
brought about in Ihe ahott apace of three yeara, moi 
ehangea in favor of our (hen infant manufacturea, an 
(litcorered (a onraelvea more reaourcea, bolh natural and 
mental, thui could have been accompliahed by any a ' 
means. Il it (rue that a ipeculallng mania in Me 
tbecp, which iprung up about that time proved so 
what diaaltiDua to many who were lured into it mor 
the hope of realising a fortune by the rise of price! 
Ih>in any dcaire of the multiplying of flocli*. But 
wai only one of Ihe evils wbich often attends Ihe ir 
iluetion of valuable improvemenla, when the true objects 
are pervened. Those who purchaicd al high pri 
with a view of going iuto the buaineu as a permanenl 
pursuit, ultimately realiiad a profit from (he iuvealn- 
and many are still reaping the benefit of their purchi 
A friend of ours gave forty dollar* for a buck lamb (hat 
bad just been dropped, brought it home and reared it as 
eoaset. it made a noble aire of a noble flock. A farm 
Cf) who now has an CKcellenl Hook of fine wooled sheep, 
totilus thai he began by giving om hmtdrtd JeUnn for an 
old sheep that hail hanlly a tooth in her head, but ab« 
llvnl, by extra care, long enough to lay the Ibundati 
of an excellent Rock, which baa been a aource of profit 
lo him fur many yean. 

A> early as 1X13, a few farmer* in Winthrop, among 
whom were Meairt. S. & E. Wood, Mr. Pullen and Dr. 
Spell, met together to discuu the question of the intro- 
duelion of Merino iheep into Maine. There were bul 
two questions (o settle. 

]•^ WUl (hedimate suit then I 



head. Tha 






1 1S14, 



of forty lambs, for which they paid iKtatf-fiti* 
irt per head, and the next purchase wai made in 
; aud conaiaied likewise of forty lamb', for which 
they paid^fy dnUart per head, showing a pretty steady 
'--^eaae of prices. Wool at this lime, of Ihe qualiqr 
cb these sheep afforileil, bro%hl ivn doUari per lb. 
I increase of the Itocka, and the peace of 1813, put an 
lo the high pricei; and many, who, aa I before said, 
entered into the buxineaa merely for Ihe pnrpoaes of 
:ulation, gave up Ihe purauit, and afier cursing the 
nleu Merino aa Ihe rouse of Iheir miirorliinea, turned 

The enterprise and example of Mr. Jarvia, waa not lotf 
upon Ihots whom we have mentioned. Hii and their 
iperimenls, demonstrated Ihe fact, that the climate of 
irlh New -En gland was suitable for the cullivotJon of 

The cold, bu( dry and bracing air of our winters, it 
imd much more congenial lo (he Merino, than (he moM 
>en and changeable winters further south; audit iapro- 
;d by actual experience that they do vastly better in diy, 
cold, than in a wet or rainy climate. 

Thta waa peculiarly illustrated here during the last 

nler, which, for a part of Ha term, waa unparalleled 

the leverily of ila rold — the thermometer aomelimta 

iging aa low as 37 deg. below lero. II waa comparS' 

ely a dry winter, the atorma being principally snow- 

rms, and there fell but llllle rain, tn (he tpring, the 

anaw went off gradually by the heal of the sun. Not- 

--^thstandlng the leverily of the winter, aheep, and eqie- 

ially the Merino, seldom hsve done belter. We noticed 

ery particularly Ihe several flocks which we poised in 

ur drives about (he country in (he spring, and were for- 

ibly struck with their general health and good condition. ' 

he winleis of 1829 30-31, were whU mi([ht, with pro- 

riety, be called open winlera. Much rain fell during 

lose aeasona, and the morfality among the aheep is ton 

'ell remembered by many of our farmer*. Several of 

ur Bcquainlaneei, discourafied by (heir lonei, gave up 

(he wool-growing buiineia entirely. 

. ' ^, by way Of digreiaion, that I 
think our brethren of Illinois, who are Just catering to 
lealDusly into the wool-growing enterpciac, will DwI 
their open rainy winlen the g(«aleil enemy io the Sock* 
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which they have lately introduced, and I would respect- 
fully caution them to be sureand have shelters for them 
to flee to during a « stress of weather." 

Sheep should certainly be sheltered during cold rain- 
storms, as these are found to be much more deleterious to 
them than snow-storms. The former drenches their 
wool aud chills them. They become completely ** \va- 
ter-logged," as a sailor would ray, and it takes them a 
long time to get dry again, but a snow-storm does not so 
effect them. Brifling snows may bqry them up and 
smother them, but they do not chill them so thoroughly, 
nor bring on so many diseases of different kinds as cold 
rains do. 

The summers in Maine are generally clear and fine, 
and the situation and face of the country are such that the 
heat of our longest days is tempered by cooling and re- 
freshing breezes, which invigorate insleaiPof relaxing. 
No better pasturage can be found in the known ivorld for 
•heep, not even in old Spain itself, than are found in the 
highlands of the Interior of Maine. The ranges of hills 
and moantain tracks which traverse the State, afford cool 
and airy walks peculiarly adapted to the nature of this 
animal, and tbey seem to delight in climbing over their 
tops and roaming along their sides in pursuit of the her- 
bage and shrubbery of wk ich they are naturally to fond. 

Hence, but very little care or attention is bestowed up- 
on our sheep in the summer. The principal object being 
to get a pasture for them of the kind best suited to their 
natures, and occasionally giving them a little salt. 

As we have before observed, the peace which took 
place in 1815, put an end to the great protSts which were 
realized by Merinoes and many who had large flocks, 
and others who were commencing, sold them to the 
butchers, and relinquished the business. A few however, 
knowing the intrinsic value of the animal, have perse- 
veretl in the breeding of them, and although perhaps no 
single branch of husbandry has been subject to so many 
fluctuations for the last thirty years, yet we believe that, 
by taking an average of costs and proflt during that peri- 
od, they have been full ai profitable (if not more so,) as 
any otlier species of farm stock. 

The breeds which are now found in Maine, are the 
Merino, including the Saxon variety, the South Down, 
the Dishley and the Native. While making this enu- 
meration, truth compels me to say that there are but few 
flocks which can be oonsidereil really of pure blood. We 
will however speak of them in the order we have named 
them. 

1. Merino* The Merinoes first introduced were princi- 
pally of the Paular variety, though some of the other va- 
rieties were occasionally found . They were much bet- 
tar in form, and of course, constitution, than many that 
are now found here. The causes of this deterioration 
are — 1st. A want of attention in breeding. Every thing 
anil any thing in the form of a Merino were kept for this 
purpose, and a long course of in and in breeding, redu- 
ced the once good shape to a thin breasted, flat ribbed, 
hump-backed race. 2<1. An unfortunate cross with some 
inferior Saxony blood, introduced about the years 1825-6 
helped to deteriorate many flocks. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the Saxony bucks introduced among our Meri- 
noes, were ill-shaped animals, and instead of benefiting 
the Merinoes, they very much injured them. It is true 
they made the staple a little more fine and soft, but they 
proved to be poor nurses and destitute of that robust con- 
stitution which insures a profitable flock. A few farm- 
ers, instead of adopting the haphazard course, have pur- 
sued a regular system and avoided the evils arising from 
what may be called an incestuous intercourse. They 
have taken the utmost care in selecting and preserving 
the best of their sheep, and instead of condemning the 
whole Merino race as weak and worthless, unsuited to 
cor climate, have improved them very much, and are in 
possession of as good flocks as can be found in America. 
Among those of our acquaintance who have pursued fhift 
rational course, I would mention Elijah Barrell, Esq. of 
Oreene, Elijah Wood, Esq. Truxton Wood, Oaks How- 
ard and Nathan Foster of Winthrop, Amasa Tinkham, 
Esq. of Monmouth, Capt. Geo. Williamson of Pittston, 
Jesse Wadsworth, of E. Livermore, Moses Taber of 
Vasnlboro. Mr. Rial Oleason of Farmhigton, has a large 



flock, principally of Saxon blood. Hon. Judge Hayes 
of 8. Berwick, has Saxonies of his own importation. 
Many others have large and valuable flocks, but the fore- 
going I am more or less acquainted with. 

Messrs. Wootl, Foster, Taber and Williamson, have re- 
cently made purchases in Vermont of lambs descended 
from Mr. Jewett's ram Fortune, which, thongh mocked 
at by some as nut being an exactly simfm pure Paular, 
will nevertheless bear the ordeal of the curious and crit- 
ical in Btock heraldry. He is certainly a remarkable ani- 
mal himself, and transmits his good points and qualities 
singularly well to his posterity. 

The average weight of the Merino fleece in Maine, is 
three pounds; but there are flocks that come up to four 
pounds and more. They are however, not very plenty. 

Among the flocks of the few who have paid proper at- 
tention to the improvement of Merinoes, are to be fonnd 
some fine specimens. The cut at the head of this article 
is a portrait of " Don Hardy," a full blood Merino buck, 
six years old, bred by Moses Taber of Vassalboro. He 
is an excellent animal and combines as many good points 
as any other buck. He weighed on the first of June last 
with his fleece on, 140 pounds. He was sheared soon 
after, and yielded ten pounds of well washed wool. The 
staple is long and of excelleift quality. His height at the 
time he was weighed, was two feet three inches. Girth 
(wool being on,) four feet. 

The cut represents him straighter under the belly than^ 
he actually is, and his muzzle or nose is rather too large. 

We have seen in Mr. Williamson's flock, in Pittston, a 
variety of Merino, that were polleil or hornless, and had 
uncommonly small ears, supposed by some to be of Sax- 
on origin, the fleece of very fine sraple, not so gtimmy 
as the common variety, and the form excellent. I will 
obtain a more particular history of this varrety, and tell 
you more about it in my next. Respectfully yours, 

Winthropf Feb. 1845. E. Holmxs. 



A PRODUCTIVE FARM, 



Mm. Tucker — I am doing a little in the way of farm- 
ing, my time being occupied almost entirely in my pro- 
fessional duties. I cultivate 25 acres of land, keep two 
horses and 4 cows; raise all my beef and pork, with plen- 
ty of poultry and eggs; keep the variety of fowls called 
the Italian or perpetual layers; they certainly exceed 
any thing I ever had for eggs. If I was furnished with 
a cellar, which in my location cannot be had, I believe 
ihey would lay as well in winter as summer. I feed with 
all kinds of grain, with animal food and lime. The past 
year I raised 500 bushels ears of com, with a sufllcient 
supply of broom com for family use — ^70 bo. oats — 40 bo. 
wheat^-150 bu. potatoes— 75 bu. sugar beet and turneps 
^-5 bu. winter beans— 4 bu. clover seed — plenty of pro- 
vender for my stock, and 3 or 4 tons of hay for sale; 
pumpkins^ squashes, &c. in abundance. My practice is 
to have a good supply of miljc and butter all the year, 
winter and summer, by the use of the sugar beet in win- 
ter; an abundant supply of apples of the best quality; a 
large garden and vegetable patch, supplying abundance of 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, currants^ and garden 
vegetables, with cherries, quinces, peaches, &c. 

I find it quite important to attend carefully to the man- 
ufacturing of manure, llie best manner I have found is 
to keep my yards and pens well supplied with muck, 
scraping of ditches, sods and the like, to catch and retain 
all the leach and urine. 

Much has been said on the manofactnre of poadrette. 
My practice is to have a good sink under my privy, with 
a heap of muck or something of the kind laying near; 
into this sink I cause to be cast all the soap suds, &c. 
from the house, and occasionally throw in some of the 
dirt. Once a year clean it out, with no inconvenience 
whatever. In this way I have 8 or ten cart loads of the 
best material for lop dressing for any crop. My coarse 
manure from the horse stable, I throw into the pig pen, 
thus increasing its value nearly one-half. I stable my 
cows carefully during the winter. 

You will perceive my doing is in a small way, but I 
go on the principle of doing well what I undertake. I 
have always practiced deep plowing^ with decided bene* 
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fit. Many years before I saw an ag-ricultiiral paper, I 
vmployeU one of my neighbors to plow the first acre I 
ever owned, and miserably poor it was. I urged him to 
put in the plow. Said he, '<yoa will ruin your land." 
My answer was, it is now good for nothing on the top — 
if it is any better below, I will have it up. The conse- 
quence is, that now, with the little care I have taken, I 
have a lot with deep soil, that will grow any crop I put 
on it. I have done much at blind ditches filled with 
stones, thus reclaiming mzny spots that were before use- 
less. I have never used the sub-soil plow, but have a 
high opinion of it; I intend to try it this season if I can. 
Mine is a hard retentive clay subsoil* which doubtless 
would be much benefited by being brolcen up. 

C. OSBOSNX. 

Wutfitldy Etsex CO., K. /., Feb. 6, 1845. 



ROTATION OF CROPS. 



Mr. Editor — ^It is indeed a matter of astonishment, 
that at this day after so great improvements have been 
made in agriculture, and so much light thrown upon the 
subject by scientific men of almost every country, any 
should be found, who will not give assent to the doctrine 
of rotation; or who will not admit that a Judicious sys- 
tem of alternation of crops should be adopted by every 
one who would cultivate the earth with success. Yet it 
is no less true than strange, that there are thousands who 
atill cling to th'e old way of cropping their fields conti- 
nually with the same kind of grain or plant, until they 
hardly make a return of the seed they have received. To 
such men, farming will prove to be a sinking business. 
These too, are the very men whom we always hear find- 
ing tault with their crops, and almost charging the Wise 
Dispenser of all things, as being less favorable with them 
than with some of their more wise and prudent neigh > 
bors. They do not once think, that they have violated 
the laws of nature, and placed every obstacle in the way 
of her performing her kind ofllces. The truth is, they 
have tired out the land. It has become exhausted of the 
specific food which the plant requires, and utterly refu- 
ses to produce. Such farmers may sow, but they cannot 
reap; and if they persist in this ruinous course, they 
must sooner or later feel the evils of an empty purse. 
No man ought to expect a return for his labor, unless he 
give back to the soil, in some form, a part at least, of 
what he tikes from it. It is to obviate in a great mea- 
sure the evils consequent upon the practice of taking all, 
and returning nothing to the land, that is proposed to be 
effected by the rotation system. We do not say, that none 
of those who follow the old and hackneyed path, have 
raised large crops, or been in a degree successful in the 
business of farming; on the contrary, we know that by 
heavy manuring and high cultivation, land may be made 
to produce one kind of grain, perhaps abundantly, for a 
number of years in succession. But we do say, that the 
soil cannot without great expense of labor and manure, 
pnxlnce two or three crops of a kind without a percepti- 
ble fallbg oft in the product. Neither is it contended 
that manure can be dispensed with in the rotation sys 
tcm. But one manifest advantage which this system has 
over the other modes of cultivation is, it enables the far- 
mer so to economise in the management and use of his 
manure, as that he jnay receive a two fold benefit from 
it. For instance, his manure may be applied in an un- 
fermented state to roots and other hoed crops, and they 
receive their supply of nourishment from it, and at the 
same time it remains unimpaired for the use of the small 
grains that succeed. We will now proceed to state a few 
general principles on which this system is founded. And 
they are principles that are established by scientific in- 
vestigations and experiments, and should be familiar to 
every one engaged in this most laudable pursuit. 

And 1st. Soils, however fertile, or highly cultivated, 
will lose their productiveness, if continually cropped with 
the same kind of plant. 

2d. The degree in which a plant impoverishes the soil, 
depends much on the amount of footl it returns to it* in 
tlie decomposition of its stalks and roots that remain. 

3d. One plant draws its nourishment from a depth in 
the ground, another from the surface* 



4th. Some plants receive nearly all of their food from 
the earth, while others are fed almost wholly from the at* 
mosphere. 

5th. The cultivation of the small grains, renders IIm 
land foul ; the hoed crops tend to free it from weeds. 

6th. Those plants that are permitted to ripen their 
seeds, are great exhausters of the soil; while those that 
do not mature their seeds, exhaust it comparatively \\U 
tiet If these principles are founded in truth, they will 
serve us as a guide in arranging our different crops of 
grain, roots and grasses into a regular system of rotation. 
In making choice of crops to alternate with, care should 
be had to select those that are best adapted to the soil. 
In this, the judgment of the farmer will enable him to de- 
cide, as he is best acquainted with the nature of the land 
that he cultivates. It will also be an easy matter for him 
to determine which kind of plants should, and which 
should not succeed each other* 

In conclusion, we would say that a system, whose op* 
erations conform so completely to nature's laws, and th« 
efi*ect8 of which are so well calculated to Improve the 
soil, aud the condition of the farmer, commends itself to 
the consideration of all. And it is to be hoped that this 
subject will receive that attention which its importance 
demands. A SuBSCftiBSft. 

Livonia, N. F., Feb. 1845. 



SHEEP'S TAILS. 



Mb. EnrroB — In consequence of what was published 
in the 8th volume of the Cultivator, from Messrs. Mor- 
rell and Bliss, on the subject of sheep's tails, I determin- 
ed to let my sheep wear theirs, till I satisfied myself 
whether Mr. Morrell's objections were real, or only ima- 
ginary. I had lived to see the fashion of maiming hor- 
ses, hogs and dogs, in that way, become almost obselete, 
and was not sure but docking sheep, might be dispen- 
sed with also ; although I had many doubts on the sub- 
ject. I remembered having read that naturalists insist 
that the works of the Creator are always perfect and pe- 
culiarly adapted to the purposes they are intended to sub- 
serve; still I could hardly believe, but that a long tailed 
sheep would always be dirty, and was sure they would 
look singular; but now after three years trial, I am fully 
satisfied that all the objections to long tails, are without 
foundation; and that the tail is not only useful, as it pro- 
tects the tender p&rts it was designed to cover, from ex- 
treme cold or heat, but also ornamental, the animal not 
wanting a member, designeil by nature for its comfort. I 
must say that although Mr. Bliss was called eccentric,for 
supposing a sheep should wear its tail, I think that with- 
out one, if it does not look absolutely vulgar, it does very 
ungenteel. I have now about three hundred long tailed 
ewes ; and shall have all my fiock so after my old stock 
Is gone. If the tails are shorn before the sheep are turn- 
ed to grass, there will be no more dirty ones, than if they 
had no tails; and the wool of course will pay more than 
four fold for shearing. Will not many try this h_umane 
experiment to satisfy themselves; at any rate, none'should 
condemn it without a ikir trial. Danicl S. Cubtib 

Canaan Centre, Feb. 10, 1845. 



ASHES— CORN AND POTATOES IN ALTERNATE ROWS. 



Editob Cultivatob — I have the past season made 
some experiments with ashes and plaster on com, but 
they were not conducted with suflicient accuracy, though 
they enable me to guess, to my own satisfaction, that the 
best way is to mix one part plaster to five of leached and 
unleached ashes, and apply a handful after the com is 
above ground. On dry ground it produced the greatest 
eflbct. 

I have planted com and potatoes in alternate rows, and 
have guested that I obtained almost as much com as if 
every row was com, and half as many potatoes. I wish 
some of your correspondents would try It I have tried 
it in hills and ihrills. They will bear to be nearer toge- 
ther than if every row was com. Yours, Blc, 

HxN BT Hull. 

dovtrsdi^ ColnuMa »., N. 7,, lit mo. Bth, 1845. 
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PLOWING. 



The season for commencing^ active operations in the 
field having arrived, it may not be out of place to sob- 
mit a few remarlcs on the subject of plowing, as this is 
perhajls the most important O])eration in field culture, 
and one which should be performed with most care and 
attention. No amount of extra labor in the after culture 
can compensate for a defect in the plowing of the ground; 
and he is most certainly an improvident and unwise far- 
mer who will allow his grounds to be imperfectly broken 
up in the preparation for a crop. We are aware that in 
submitting our views upon this subject, we shall be met 
\>y the remark so often made, that every body knows how 
to plow, and that no dirtctions are needed upon this point. 
While it is freely admitted that every man can learn to 
plow well, it is by no means clear that all do thus per- 
form this branch of their farm labor. Should we make 
this admission, we fear that in our rambles the great 
number of poorly plowed fields which may be fonnd in 
nearly every neighborhood, would be constantly re- 
proaching us with injustice, while we should get no 
thanks from the plowmen whose work we had so un- 
justly recommended. There has evidently been great 
improvement in this branch of farming in the last five 
years, more indeed than in ten or even twenty previous 
ones, but truth requires us to say that not one half of the 
land in this country is well plowed even in this age of 
improvement, and when public atfention is directed to 
new methods in cuftivating the soil as well as to im- 
provements in the mechanic arts. Were we to look for 
(he cause of improvement in plowing, we should un- 
doubtedly be led in our investigations to the plowing 
matches which have in the last five years been held un- 
der the direction of different agricultural associations as 
the apparent cause of much of the improvement which 
is to be seen at the present day. The origin, the first 
cause of these improvements, may doubtless be traced to 
discussions and reflections which appeared many years 
ago in some of the agricultural journals. To no man 
are we more indebted for the impetus which has been 
given to this branch of agriculture than to Judge Buel. 
In this, as in all things pertaining to the interests of the 
farmer, he urged the necessity of advances towards per* 
feclion, and the skill which is now so often shown in the 
operations of the plowman, shows that the subject has 
gained much from investigation* 

We would not be unmindful of the great aid which 
agricullnre has received at the hands of mechanical ge- 
nius, and In no branch of farm labor has science contri- 
buted in a greater degree to relieve both man and team 
from fatigue and toil. Had nothing more been done 
through the instrumentality of our agricultural societies 
than the improvements in the plow, their high aim would 
have been in no small degree accomplished, and farmers 
would be well repaid for all the time and money ex- 
pended in their support. To the men who have contri- 
buted in so great a degree to improve farm implements 
our warmest thanks are justly due, and it is really gratify- 
ing to know that some of these men are receiving a pat- 
ronage proportionate to their efforts at improvements. 

In an article upon this subject, which was publislietl in 
many of the agricultural papers some three years ago, 
we remarked, that ^ any man of ordinary strength and 
good common sense can learn to plow well," and we are 
happy to see that a great number who at that time did 
not perform their work in a proper n^ner, are now 
among our best plowmen. We have seen no reason to 
change the opinion then expressed, although it would 
hardly do to reverse the proposition, and say that the 
man who does not thus perform his work is destitute of 
common sense. It may, however, with truth be said 
fhat he is blind to his own interests, and very little hope 
can be entertained that he will ever contribute his shsire 
to the common stock of agricultural knowledge. 

We now beg leave to invite all our readers to accom- 
pany us to the field where we can witness the practical 
operations of the plowman, and where, unlike the mere 
theoretical speculations in the office or by the- fire-side, 
we can learn from actual demonstration the diffierence 
between good and bad plowing. Here is a field partly 



plowed over, but it is not done exactly according to ouf 
notion, and we will try our hand at the work. Those 
furrows are too crooked, the soil is not all properly turn- 
ed, and then you see one end of the land is finished whil« 
the other is a rod wide. The team must tuin several 
times in the middle of the land before the work will be 
completed. Perhaps we shall not do the work better, 
but we'll try, and keep trying until we succeed. First 
let us have the plow in good order, the g^age-wheel pro- 
perly adjusted, the mold-board bright and smooth, then 
give us the reins and set a stake yonder at the further end 
of the land and see if we don't make a straight furrow. 
There! fifty rods long and as straight as a line; no 
crooked places to spoil the work of the whole land. 
Now, we will turn another furrow, not on the first, but 
so the edges will just meet and continue to <•' back fur- 
row," until our land is about half done, then g^ round the 
land, keeping every furrow perfectly straight, and straight- 
ening all the crooked places, so that oqe furrow will fin- 
ish the whole length without turning. How much better 
this land looks tluin the one poorly done, and then how 
much more prospect of a good crop. Every inch of 
ground is broke, and every sod is turned, and the whole 
land presents a neat and workmanlike appearance. But 
we had forgotton to strike a lUrrow across each end of 
the field, a^ut a rod from the fence, so that we may have 
ample room for the team to turn, while the ends of the 
furrows are even and uniform. The plow must not be 
suffered to cross this line until turned out of the ground. 

Some of our readers may think it easier to give direc- 
tions than to do the work. To such we can only say, 
call on us any day in plowing time, and we will endea- 
vor to satisfy you that we know something of the use of 
the plow, and that we have spent more time between the 
plow -handles than in writing for publication. 

Much might be said of the propriety of deep or shal* 
low plowing, but as there is not room in this article we 
will only remark that in our judgment deep plowing on 
almost all soils is beneficial, especially after that portion 
of the subsoil turned to the surface has been some time 
exposed to the action of the frost and to the meliorating 
influences of the light, heat, &C. We do not consi- 
der it certain that the first crop is always benefited by 
deep plowing, but that the soil is permanently improved 
by such process there cannot, we think, be the slightest 
doubt.^ The aubsoii plow is, however, the article best 
calculated to improve all our heavy and retentive soils, 
and it is hoped the time is not iar distant when it will be 
in common use among &rmers as much perhaps as the 
common plow. It may not, and probably will not, be 
found necessary to resort to deep stirring of the soil ev- 
ery year, but as often once in every course of crops, or 
every three or four years, great benefits would be derived 
from this operation. 

Neither do we propose to discuss now to any extent 
the merits of a flat or lapped furrow, although much dif- 
ference of opinion exists among farmers on this subject. 
It seems clear that on all wet or tenacious lands the fur- 
row slice should be lapped; and we suppose the opinion 
also is generally held, that on dry and porous soils flat 
furrows are preferable. Of the correctness of this last 
proposition our own convictions are not very clear, and 
we continue on nearly all soils to lap the furrow slight- 
ly, thus exposing full one third more surface and leaving 
it in condition to be acted upon by the harrow with good 
effect. 

ITiat there has been very manifest improvement in the 
practice of farmers in plowing their grounds we have 
the best evidence in the fields ever)* where presented to 
our view> in which the straight and handsomely turned 
furrows, the smooth and unbroken toil, and other evi- 
dences of skill and workmanship all prove that the spirit^ 
of inquiry and of improvement is abroad, and that a' 
complete change in this department of agriculture is now 
taking place. 

We have already alluded to the very great improve- 
ments in the manufacture of plows, and would again say 
that without this advantage our present state of cultiva- 
tion would not have been reached. There are many 
good plows in use in different sections of the country, 
but the farmers are slow to adopt them in place of old 
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ant^ imperfect implements. For illustration of this fact 
the writer would state that in the county where he 're- 
sides there are probably some twelve or fifteen^ or even 
more, different kinds of plows in use, not more than five 
or six of which are any where near u)> to the improve- 
ments of the age. Of this latter class the difierence in 
principles of construction is so slight that there may, iu 
fact, be said to be no more than three kinds in use which 
are really in accordance with the improved principles of 
construction. Could farmers see and know the advanta- 
ges of using a gjood plow, in place of the poor ones so 
generally in use, they would at once discard four-fifibs 
of the old patterns, and endeavor to use none but a good 
article. 

The plowing matches at our State Fairs have been well 
attended, and much good work done, but there seems to 
be still room for improvement. I think I speak the sen- 
timents of many plowmen in Oneida when I invite those 
who desire to see specimens of skill, or who may choose 
to try their hand with our boy« at the plow, to attend the 
plowing match at Utlca, in September next. 

£. COUSTOCK. 

Romti IfarcA, 1845. 



TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN. 



Mr. Editor — We have fallen on portentons tines. 
Patriotism and potatoes are threatened with extermina- 
tion. What will fake their places is hard to tell} and 
friend Breck, in the leading article of the N. E. Far- 
mer of November 20th, seems to entertain serious ap- 
prehensions of the probability of our wheat turning, not 
into e?uat, but into ''oates,*' This, though it would be 
a dreadful calamity with us western farmers, would not 
be quite so bad as utter extermination, especially since 
the « Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey," at the request of his 
"Lortlship, the Marquis of Bristol," has hiaded Madame 
Nature, and obtained <<< a little wheat** from a « handful of 
oats,** This wonderful, fortunate and timely discovery, 
it is to be hoped, may possibly prevent the entire extinc- 
tion of the whole race of the precious graiti. 

It is difRcult to treat this subject of the « transmutation 
of grain," with anything like gravity; but to be as seri- 
ous as possible, if Mr. Breck will look at his Bible, he 
will find the very first chapter demolishes the docU'ine, 
and blows it all to atoms. 

But he says, " It is a subject upon which sensible men 
differ in opinion." True, it is. But does he consider 
that there are a great many kinds of sensible men, 
and a great many kinds of sense in the world? Some 
men are very sensible on some subjects, and mere dolts 
on others. Virgil, whose « wonles" Master Gerarde 
quotes to substantiate the doctrine of the "transmu- 
tation of one species into another in plants," was a 
very sensible poet. But if sensible men now-a-days were 
to adopt some of his whims respecting agriculture, the 
influences of the moon, management of bees, &c.; if 
they should escape an ''indictment for heresy" Uiey 
would certainly have to encounter th^ « world's dread 
laugh" as "dreamers." The plain deduction from Vir- 
gil's testimony is, that there were agricultural slovens in 
Italy then, as there are in other parts of the world now. 

Were I a poet, and wished to immortalize the slovenly 
practices of many of our would* be farmers in imperish- 
able verse, I would say. 

On land where ihcy some choice good wheal do sow, 
Not mnch but tares aiid worthless cheat do grow. 

And I would account for the fact, in humble prose, 
without calling to my aid the ridiculous doctrine of the 
" transmutation of grain." 

But Professor Lindley "virtually admits the doc- 
trine may be true, by recommending that experiments be 
tried to settle the question whether, by any meanSf wheat, 
oats, barley and rye can be made to change into each other n*> 
Well, this is sufficiently ludicrous, and let us no longer 
M'onder that book farming is laughed at, when such agri- 
ciiltuml journals as ihe " London Gardener's Chronicle," 
and such men as Professor Lindley, the " learned bota- 
nist/' seriously recommend that a ''good many persons 
would try the experiment, in different parts of the coun- 
tr)-." 



Now, I am nothing but a plain farmer, who neveri 

the inside of a college, or of a professor's laboratory, in 
my life, but if I were a learned professor, and had nev«r 
been outside of a college or laboratory, and felt disposed 
to " astonish the natives" by announcing the discovery of 
some wonderful vagaries, and strange fVeaks of nature, in 
the " tr nsmuiation of grain," I would procure an ear of 
rye, and another of wheat, for example, and putting on 
a very wise and knowing look, I would triumphantly 
exhibit them to obstinate doubters, as exemplifications 
of the truth and reidity of the doctrine of transmutation, 
and of what the "worthy Master Gerarde" saw with hit 
oime eyes, in the yeare 1632. excepting that, as the world 
grows older the variation from nature is a little more re- 
markable and striking, for in the case of the rye, instead 
of " three or four perfect oatts in the middle thereof," I 
find, what is still more extraordinary and astonishing, 
three or four perfect vegetable oyster seeds! And in the 
offspring of a perfect kernel of wheat I find, mirabiU 
dictu! a number of miniature apples of Sodom, filled with 
soot and ashes! 

I said there arc a great many kinds of sensible men in 
the world. Whether Master Gerarde, Lord Bristol, Rev. 
Lord Hervey, Professor Lindley, or fiieml Breck^are 
illustrations or not, I can refer to some, both dead and 
living, who are. The Rev. Mr. T., of A., Ct. was a 
good preacher, an erudite scholar, a sensible man, dis- 
tinguished for urbanity and gentlemanly deportment. He 
married an excellent and wealthy lady. With her for- 
tune he purchased a farm, built a handsome house on the 
Hartford and Norwich turnpike. He built also a good 
barn, directly over a ravine, which served as a sewer to 
let off thfe filth of his barn-yard, through a culvert across 
the road, and into Hop river, a few yards below. This 
was a specimen of one kind of sensible men. 

When I lived in Connecticut, in addition to farming I 
carried on the cloth-dressing business. Mixed colors 
were becoming fashionable. Mr. K., since promoted to 
the bench, as associate judge, in the co*jnty of T-— d, 
in many respects a shrewd sensible man, brought a piece 
of cloth to my shop to be dressed, and wished it to be 
dyed a mixed color 1 

These, and hundreds of other examples which might 
be aitduccd, though they might be thought somewhat 
irrelevant to my subject, yet substantiate my position 
that sensible men soruetimes blunder into the most ridi- 
culous absurdities, as, I think, they always do when 
they blunder from nature's well defined paths, into the 
wild, theoretical, ideal road of transmutation. 

And new let us think ourselves fortunate, since the ex- 
periments already made at the request of my Lonl Bris- 
tol, and those likely to be made at the suggestion of Pro> 
fessor Lindley, the " learneil botanist," are so well cal- 
culated to dissipate our fean and encourage our hopes, 
that, although nature may be fickle and inconstant, and 
change our wheat into oates, yet by the ingenuity of the 
shrewd Germans a plan has been hit u{)on by which her 
wild freaks may be counteracted, and the oats cAangsd 
back into wheat againl! J. Townsend. 

Zanesville, Ohio, December, 1844. 



Scratches in Horses — Custom, the want of sufficient 
farm buildings, and it might be addeil, ^bad stable ma- 
nagement, have caused us to accumulate* our manure in 
the stables, cleaning then* only when carrying out to the 
fields in the ^ing. In order to increase the value of 
the manure, I directed pflaster of Paris to be sprinkled 
frequenUy upon it. "Does plaster hurt the hones' 
heels?" I inquired of the stable boy, on visiting the 
farm. " No, sir, it nsakes -em belter." " How sat" 
" They does'nt stomp now, sir." " What made them stomp* 
before?" '< I used to have to grease their heels two or 
three times every winter, for the heels was always raw j 
but I found they did'nt stomp so much, so I looked at 
their heels and fo«nd they war'nt raw nowj like they 
used to be, sir." I hope soon to have a covering lbs the 
proper preservation of manure, but meanwhile must eoo- 
tinue to use plaster. g. 



It is stated that out of 9,600 blind persons in the Uni* 
ted States, only 400 are e^jiiying the benefit of hHtraetlon. 
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H£REFORDS-^HORT HORNS^ELEGANT COT- 
TAGE RESIDENCE. 



-Mr. Editor — A day or two after the annual meeting 
of the State Agricultural Society in Albany, in January, 
I accepted the polite invitation of the proprietors to go 
and view the beautiful herd of Hereford cattle belonging 
to Messrs. Corning and Sothah, at •< Hereford Hall/' 
about two miles out of Albany. I have visited this ex- 
traordinary henl several times before, and each succes- 
sive visit has been attended with renewed interest. There 
are, including old and young, about aeoerUy head of cat- 
tle; and it is no disparagement to the most prominent and 
valuable herds in the State, (and I have seen many of the 
most distinguished of them,) to say Uiat I have seen no- 
thing that can surpass this noble slock of Herefoinls, in 
appearance at least. Their rich and beautiful color — in 
most cases a deep mahogany red — their pure white faces, 
and remarkably bright and expressive eyes — the mild 
expression of their countenances — ^their handsomely 
curving horns'^! heir elastic and sprightly step and ma- 
jestic bearing, must at once strike the beholder with 
pleasing interest and enthusiastic admiration: and the 
perfect symmetry of their form, embracing almost ev- 
ery point of a faultless animal — the deep, full bosom, 
the round, compact, barrel body, the broad hip and full 
loins, the short and sinewy arm, neatly tapering below 
the knee, the brisket boldly prominent, and dewlap well 
cut up under the throat, the graceful neck, even with the 
line of the back, and in some instances finely arching, 
with upright and delicately turned horns — and, in almost 
every respect, they furnish a perfect beau ideal of ani- 
mal beauty, such as it must do any man good to look at. 
There is "Matchless»» and "Aston Beauty," and «»Gay" — 
all truly "Gay" and "Matchless'* "Beauties" in their line. 
.1 ought, of course, to think well of "Gay,'' for she is 
the mother of my favorite Hereford bull, " Don Quis- 
otte.*' which I brought from Albany, with my little 
herd of improved animals, last fall. She is certainly a 
noble animal, possessing the purest of the " royal blooil'* 
of the " royal family of Hcrefords, and cost, in Eng- 
land, as I am informed, some two or three years since, 
200 guineas, (or $1,000.) which, added to the expense 
of her importation, makes her stand Mgh, at least in the 
estimation of her spirited importers, and is a pretty 
good evidence of her real worth. " Msgor,'- 4he frrand- 
sire of " Don Quixottc," (and of which animal Mr. T. 
C. Ps.T£R9, writing from London, said — " There is no 
better in England; and it is no disparagement to our 
best breeders to say that he hoLiiot his superior in the 
Union") was purchased in Eh^raid in 1841, by Messrs. 
Coming and Sotham, for 400 guineas, (or $2,000,) but 
died on the passage to this country. They were fortu- 
nate, however, in securing one of his progeny — " Tro- 
Jan,*^ a splendid and most perfect animal, which they 
,now have in all his <' prime and glory" — and I congra* 
tulate myself as equally fortunate in being able to possess 
myself of one of " Trojan's" " most promising sons." 
" Sir George" is also a fine bull, and his progeny will 
run " neck-and-neck" with that of " Trojan" in point 
of excellence. But I must not forget to notice "Eli- 
za," a half Hereford and half short horn cow. which 
Messrs. C. and S. are feeding for the butcher; she is al- 
ready one of the finest specimens of a beef creature that 
I have ever seen walk on " all-fours" — not excepting 
Rust'd celebrated fat ox. It would make an Englishman's 
mouth water to look at her. 

But I must leave the iVirther description of this noble 
herd of cattle to hands more competent to do it justice, 
with the single remark, that the Hon. Erastus Corning, 
to whose liberality and enterprise (aided by the personal 
exertions and practical experience of Mr. Sotham, a 
thorough -bred English herdsman,) this country is so 
much indebted for the importation of this valuable stock, 
IS deserving the lasting gratitude, not only, but the still 
more tangible reward of the friends of agricultural im- 
provement throughout the country ; and I doubt not they 
win ere long be awarded. 

On my way home from Albany I stopped over a day 
at Auburn, and, in company with my friend W., I visited 
our agricultoral friend^ J. M. Sherwood^ Esq., at his 



bcautifiil cottage residence, in the suburbs of that lovely 
village; and before proceeding to a notice of his fine 
stock of Shorthorns, I must speak of his charming cot- 
tage, which was finished the last autumn. It is in the 
rural gothic order — a style which, above all others, I 
most admire for a rural residence. I may, perha))S, 
have regarded this with the more Interest from the fact 
that I had commenced building on my farm, just before 
I left home, my " Rural home cottage," which is very 
similar in style, though somewhat of an improvement, 
as I tliink, upon his, in some of its outlines as well as de- 
ails, and yet less expensive in the main. There is some- 
thing in this style of architecture so appropriate in form 
and so picturesque in expression, when blended with ru- 
ral scenery, that its effects must always be exceed ng y 
pleasing to the eye of every person of taste. The jut- 
ting gables, with their ornamented tracery and pointed 
Anxals — the expressive dormer windows, breaking out of 
the roof, with their gothic-arch finish — the tall cluster 
chimney-tops, neatly ornamented— the pleasant veranda, 
and the pretty bay-window — all blend most harmonious- 
ly with the varied fbrras of the various kinds of trees 
and shrubbery that are indispensable in completing the 
beauty and comforts of a rural residence. And when 
these latter appendages shall hav^e more fully developed 
themselves about the cottage and grounds of Col. Sher- 
wood, his residence will present almost a perfect beau 
ideal of rural beauty and domestic comfort. 

But what shall I say of the Colonel's noble herd of 
Durhams ? They have so often been extolled, and have 
carried off so many prizes at our State shows, tliat any 
thing I can say about them may seem superfluous, and 
yet I cannot well avoid giving them a passing notice. 
The noble " Archer" stands at the head of the henl — 
still unrivalled in beauty of form and majestic bearing 
by any of his progeny; he caiTied off the first prize at 
the State fair at Syracuse, and I have always looked upon 
him as almost a perfect model of symmetry and beauty; 
and when I have alternately compared him with Mr. 
Vail's " Wellington" and " Meteor," and Mr. Prentice's 
" Fairfax" — so equally are they balanced in all the per- 
fections that constitute a faultless animal, that I could 
only make up my mind that the one I looked at last ap- 
peared the best. The Colonel has also tfome most beau- 
tiful cows^there is " Stella," and " Daisy," and " Pan- 
sey," each vieing with the other in claiming the distinc- 
tion of " reigning belle" of the herd. There are a large 
number of other fine animals — some very superior calves 
and young stock among the rest. Col. S. has likewise 
some handsome Southdown sheep, and some very fine 
Merinos, from the flock of Mr. Blakeslee, of Connecti- 
cut; they are handsom^y formed animals, and their wool 
is of a very superior quality and fineness. All of the 
fences, buildings, fixtures &c., about the Colonel's pre- 
mises show him to be a systemrtic and thorough farmer. 
Would that we had many more such in the Slate. 

T. H. H. 

< Rural Honu Farm,^' Rochuter, Feb. 20, 1845. 



CULTURE OF WATER MELONS. 



Mr. Tucker — Last season I raised a fine lot of wa- 
ter mellons, having (with others about here) failed for 
many years. Having removed the soil sufficiently to 
receive about half a bushel of horse stable manure and 
leached ashes, which were thrown in for the hill and 
levelled; about the same quantity of road side gravel, 
lodged at the foot of the hill by water, was also thrown 
in, and some of the soil thrown back, in which tlie seeds 
were planteil; then over the hill a small quantity of bro- 
ken charcoal was scattered. The plants were occasion- 
ally watered with wash water, or from the sink. The 
melons were fine and many of them weighed ten or 
twelve pounds. J. A. Rhodes. 

Bridgewater, March 10, 1845. 



" By rubbing an unripe apple upon a grater, and wash- 
ing the portion which is rasped off, in cold water, starch 
will also be collected, which starch, had the apple been 
suffered to remain dead ripe, would have been converted 
into sugar, forming the sweet juice of the fruit." 
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FARM FOR SALE— A BARGAIN. 

A SPLENDID FARM FOR SALE AT AUCTION, with aU 
the stock, farmuig utensils, furniture, k,c. tec. The beautiftil 
and valuable farm of Violet Bank, (situated in Delaware County, N. 
v., seven miles from Delhi and fourlniles from Andea— one mile 
from tlie Ptesbytcrian Church of Cabiji Hill, and half a mile from 
tiie school,) With all the stock, conswtin^ of horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs and youjig cattle, harnesses, a superior iron axle wagon but 
htUe woni, together with a full set of farming utensils, bouseboid 
furniture, beds, bedding, bedsteads, chaixa, tables, parlor and cook- 
iiig stove*, and a variety of other article*. 

The buildings on this farm are almost all new, and consist of 
a frame dwelling house, plasternd and hard finished, wagon house 
and horse stable also near, large bam, cow stable and wood-house j 
This farm is well watered, and measures 190 acres, two-thirds of 
which is under cultivation, and one-third well timbered, and would 
prove n desirable location for an uidiistrious and enterprising farmer. 

The farm, with the buildings, will be sold at auction, without 
KSKKVE, ut Mr. Edgarton's Tavern in Delhi, on Wednesday, the 
6th day of April next, at 1 o^clock, P. M. 

The stock, furniture, &c. &c. will be sold on the premises on 
Thursday. il»e 10th of April, (the foUowitig day,) where the whole 
cim be examined any dnv before the sale. For terms, which will 
be liberal, apply to Mr. D. CASE, Delhi, or to Mr. John IMRIE, 
Cahin Hill. 

April 1. lM5~lt. 

LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

ILATE PBINCE*8, 

f^luthing, L. /., near New- York. 

TIIE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, late 
of William Prince, deceased, and exclusively designated by 
the above title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale, at reduced pri- 
ees, H more extensive variety of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, i^HBUBs, ViNKs, Plahts, &c., than can be found in any 
other Nursery in the United States, and tlie genuineness of which 
may be depended upon ; and they will tuiremittiiigly endeavor to 
merit the confidence and patronage of the public, by integrity and 
liberality in dealing, and moderation in charges. 

Descriptivk Cataloouss, with directions for planting and cul- 
ture, furnished gratis on aj^ication to the New Proprietors, by 
mail, post paid, and orders promptly executed. 

WINTER k CO. 
Flushing, L I., April 1, 1845— It. Proprietors. 

AYRSHIRES. 

FOR SALE, an imported Ayrshire bull and two imported Ayr- 
aliire cows, also three young Ayrshire bulla— they were select- 
ed in Scotland, and tlieir superiors are not in this country. Apply, 
post-paid, to MARK H. NEWMAN, 

April 1, 1845~-lt. 100 Broadway, New- York. 



PERUVIAN GUANO. 

THE rabscriber wUi keep constantly on hand for sale, in lai^ or 
small quantities, the best quality of genuine Peruvian Guano. 
Price in single bags, weighing from 125 to 175 lbs., 2} cts. per lb. 

for half a ton to one ton, 2t ^* *^ 

over one ton to five tons,. .' ...2 1-8 " " 

A. B. ALLEN, 
March 20, 1845— 2t. 2 05, Broadway, New- York. 



WANTS A SITUATION. 

AM AN with a fkmily wants a situation as farmer or gardener 
He was brought op to fanning in Galloway, Scotland, and con. 
aiders himself well acquainted with tlie different branches of agri- 
(*ulture practiced both in that country and this. He has been seve- 
ral years in this country, and can give satisfactory references in this 
vicinity. His wife is well acquainted with dairying. Address W. 
McRoberts, care of D. Laturop, Waabington-street, Albany. 
March 30, l^S—U * 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHING MACHINES. 

THE undersigned takes this opportunity to give notice that an im- 
portant improvement has just been added to the celebrated 
** Warren's Portable Horse Power Machines," which secures to 
these valuable inventions a continued superiority in all respects. 

The particular attention of Southern and Western merchants, as 
well as Planters and Farmers, is specially invited. Such tcstimoni 
als as follows, are in hand reccivea recently in ordinary correspond- 
ence, viz : — " The machine has given entire satisfaction, and is con 
aidered hj all who have seen it, the best they have ever met with 
for thresliing fast and clean, preserving the straw whole, and from 
ttie simplicity of its construction, bemg little liable to get oat of or 
der." 

Old prices still continued, viz :— two horsepower and thresher to- 
gether, only $75 — four hone, 8110— one horse, 90O— tlu>eshers 
alone, $20, $25 and $30— Leather bonds, $4 and $5. 

Liberal deductio)» mad« to thoHc who nnrchase in quantities, for 
aale. Terms— cash, produce, or approveo paper, on delivery in this 
city. H. BARTLETT. 

SuccesMrs to L. Rostwick & Co. 
140 Front-street, New- York. 

N. B.— Orders for Piatt's celebrated Portable Mill, for hand, horse 
or other power, can be supplied at the exclusive agency in this city. 
The midersigned offers his agency also to procure for agriculturists 
and others, the most approved machinea uid implements, manures, 
seeds. Ac. at moderate commiasion. H. BARTLETT. 

April 1, 1345— It. 




QUINCY HALL 
AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

BOSTON. 

BT BITGCLIIIi. XOUSSE 4b BtASOH, 

MANUFACTURERS of the distinguished Wokcbstzk Plowv, 
among which, are a variety of patterns and sizes, adapted lo 
all kinds and conditions of soil and modes of culture throughout tha 
several States, and including the several sizes of their celebrated 
Eagle pattern, and the genuine Scotch StntsoiL Plows. 

They hazard nothing in saying that with large additions to their 
warehouse ujkI stock, they now oO'er to the agrjcultural public and 
dealers, a much greater assortment of agricultural and horticultural 
implements, machines, and seeds, than can be foiuid at any house in 
the Union ; all of which are selected from the moat approved kinda 
found in this country and Europe. 

Ail communications and orders from a diatanoe, wHl receive 
promjH attention, and goods safely packed. 

March 20, 1845— 2t* 







WORCESTER EAGLE AND SUB-SOIL PLOWS. 

THE subscriber* have now on hand a ftiU assortment of the abore 
superior Plows, manufactured by RcooLss. NotiESE k, Mxaoii 
of Worcester, Ma*i. It is acknowledged by all who have made the 
experiment, that Uie " Improved Eagle," is the best Field Plow at 
present in use. 

The advantage of Sub-soil {dowing, is now very generally admit- 
ted, and the plows made for this purpose by RQ^rglcs, Nourse k lf»- 
son, are constructed upon the moat approved pnuciples. 

Side Hill Plows. Cultivators, Straw and Root Cutters, and a gen- 
eral assortment o( farming implements, for sale at the Hardwara 
store of PRUYN, WILSON & VOSBURGH, 

Albany, April 1, 1845— 2t. 39 Staie-alrcet. 



PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER PLOWS. 

^pHE subscriber having been appointed sole Agent in this city, 
-L for tlie sale of the celebrated Premium Clows, made by Rng- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now oflera 
them for sale at the manufacturer's home prices. They are calcu- 
lated alike for the Northern Fanner mid Southern Planter, and em- 
brace all varieties. Price from $3.50 to $11,50. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the most imporiajit plowing matches, and the universal satisfac- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, renders it mmecessary to 
particularise their merits. They are made of the best materials, are 
highly fiiiLslied, and combine light weight and easy draA, with great 
strength and durability. Though the first price is higher than the 
common kinds, they do their work in so superior a manner, and with 
adraft «) much easier for the team, that they are universally pre- 
ferred where known. It has been repcotedly proved that a siMle 
pair of oxpn, horses, or goo<l mules attached to the Eagle plow^ No. 
1, in any rea<»onably friable soil, will easily turn a furrow of 6 mcb- 
es deep bv 12 inches wide. In addition to the above good qualitiet, 
being made of the best materials and highly finished, these plows last 
much longer than the common kind ; tliey are consequently much 
the cheapest in the end. 

ScpERioK Ha.vd ani> Hoksb Ctn.TivATOR«. Theao are made at 
the same manufactory*. Price from $3 to $0.50. 

A New Iupsovsd Drilling Machike.. Tliis is calculated for 
sowing all kinds of seeds. Price, $10. A. B. ALLEN, 

March 20, 1P45— 2t. 205 Broadway, New- York. 



PLOWS. 

AT the Syracnse Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, con 
be obtained Delano's celebrated Diamond Plow made by Mr 
Howard Delano, of Mottville. for the sale of which, we are sole 
agents for this touii. Price, $6 for plain plow, and $10 (br the 
wheel, coulter and clevey. Also, a full assortment of the well known 
MassachnM>tts Plow, made by Ruggl<», Nourse A Mason of Wor- 
cester. 300 bushels seed bariey, 300 do. pure Marrowfat Peas, 100 
do. Clover seed, l.'iO do. Timothy, and a general assortment of all the 
varieties of seed sown bv the tillers of the soil ; Cultix-ators, com 
plows, Wheel-barrows, cliurn*, Cheese Tubs, Cheese Cloth, Hoops 
and Presses, Hoes. Manure, Hay and Barley Forks, Shovcto and 
Spades : and a very great variety of articles appertaining to the in- 
terest of the hiisbaiiclman. Orders promptly executed. ^^^ 

Syracuse, April, l&W. FOSTER k NORTH. 
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VALUABLE WORKS, BY A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 

f\N LANDSCAPE GARDENING.— A TireRtise on Landrcape 
\^ Gardening : adapted to North America^ with a view to the im- 
provement of Country Rcsidencea. Comprising historical notices, 
and general principles of the brt ; directions for laying out grounds, 
and arranging plantations; description and cultivation of hardy 
trees ; decorative accompaniments to the house and grounds ; for- 
mation of pieces of artificial water, flower-gardens, etc. ; with re- 
marks on Rural Architecture. Nsw edition, with large additions 
and improvements, and many new and beautiful illustrations By 
A. J. Downing. 1 large vol. 8 vo. 9SfS0. 

" This volume, the first American Treatise on this subject, wQl at 
once take the rank of thz standard work."— [Sillimon's Journal.] 

" Dowmug's Landscape Gardening is a masterly work of its kind 
—more especially considering that the art is yet in its infancy in 
America.''— [Loudon's Gardener's Magazine.] 

COTTAGE RESIDENCES.— Designs for Cottaga Residences, 
adapted to North America, including Elevations and Plans of the 
Buildings, and Desigin for Laying out Grounds. By A. J. Down- 
ing^ Esq. 1 vol. 8 vo. with very neat illustrations. Second edition, 
revised. $3,00. 

The " Cottage Residences" seems (o havo been equally well-ti- 
med and happily done. Coimtry gentlemen, no longer limited to the 
meager designs of uneducated carpenters, are erecting agreeable 
cottages in a variety of styles suited to the location or scenery. 
Even in the West and South there are already many striking cotta- 
ges ^nd villas built wholly, or in part, from Mr. Downing's designs : 
and m the suburbs of some of the cities, most of the new residences 
are modified or moulded after the hints thrown out in this work. 

FRUITS OF AMERICA.— The Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ame- 
rica ; or, the culture, propagation, and management, in the garden 
and orchard, of fruit trees generally j with descriptions Of all the 
finest varieties of fruit, native or foreign, cultivated in the gardens 
of this coimtry. Illustrated with numerous engravings and outlines 
•f fruit. By A. J. Downing. 1 vol. IS mo., (and also 8 vo.) 

*•* This will be the most complete work on the subject ever 
published, and will, it is hoped, supply a desideratum long felt by 
amateurs and cultivators. 

GARDENING FOR LADIES.— Gardening for Ladies; and Com- 
panion to the Flower Garden. Being an Alphabetical arrangement 
of fdl the ornamental Plants usually frown in gardens and shrubbe- 
ries ; with full directions for their culture. By Mrs. Loudon. First 
American, from the second London edition. Revised and edited by 
A. J. Downing. 1 thick vol. IS mo., with engravings representing 
the processes of grafting, budding, layering, ice. Ac. #1,50. 

" A truly charmbg work, Mrritten with simplicity and clearness. 
It is decidedly the best work on the suhject, and we strongly recom- 
mend it to all our fair cotmtrywomen, as a work they ought not to 
bo without."— IN. Y. Courier.] 

ON HORTICULTURE.— The Theory of Horticulture ; or an at 
tempt to explain the principal operations of gardening upon physio- 
logical i>rinciples. By Joiin Lindlcy, Ph. D., F. R. S., with notes 
and additions by A. J. Downing, ana Dr. A. Gray. 1 thick vol. 12 
mo., with engravings. $1,25. 

'' A vast fund of horticultural learning, and embraces, it is hardly 
too much to say, nearly all that an intelligent gardener need know." 
—[Loudon's Magazine of Gardening.] 

The above works are published by Wilbt A Putnam, 161 Broad 
way, New- York, and may be ordered through an - Bookseller in the 
country. March 20, 1845— It. 

MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN & NtJRSERIES, 

ROCHESTER, N. T. 

THE Proprietors respectfully announce, that their present stock of 
FatTiT AMD OntfAMXtnAL Trzxs, Sb&itbs and Plakts is unn- 
sually fine. 

The collection of frnits comprises the most esteemeil American 
and Foreign varieties ; the trees are handsome, thrifty, and of the 
most suitable age and size for succcssAil transplanting ; and being 
propagated with the most scrupulous care by the proprietors them- 
selves, either from bearing trees in their own grounds, or from oth- 
ers of undoubted correctness, can with confidence be recommended 

as OSKDIKS. 

A choice collection of Pears, comprising die most eslfemed Euro- 
pean varieties, selected by one of the proprietors personally in the 
best nurseries of France, is also offered ; they are on quince stocks, 
intended for growing in the pyramidical form, and will bear the year 
aAer tranqilanting ; they may be planted six feet apart, and are con- 
sequently admirably adapted for garden culture. 

Over 2,000 trees of the valuable native apple the " Northern Spy" 
are yet on hand ; this is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
best varieties cultivated. 

The collection of Roses is very fine. Including a very choice as- 
sortment of Standard or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high ; these are beau- 
tiful olyects for lawns or borders— most of them are perpetual, or ev- 
er-blooming. 

A large and sf^endid stock of Green-house Plants, including the 
finest new varieties of Roses and Geraniums, Ac , are on hand, and 
are c^ered at low prices. 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Ac , securely packed for transportation to 
any part of the coimtry. 

Priced Catalogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

The publio are respectfully invited to visit the establishment— loca- 
tion, nearly opposite the Mount Hope Cemetery. 

All orders and commimications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

ELLWANGER A BARRY. 

N. B. Scioiu of the " Northern Spy" apple, and other choice va- 
rieties, will be ftimished in small quantities. 

Boebestar, April 1, IMS— It 



EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN- 
ED CATTLE. 

HAVING become over-stocked, I find myself under the necessi- 
ty, for the first time, of publicl/ofTering my cattle for sale ; and 
that the opportunity to purchase fine animals may be made the more 
inviting, I propose to put in my Entibb Herd — such a herd of Im- 
proved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been oflcrcd by 
aity individual in this country. The sale will embrace about St\y 
animals. Bulls, Cows and Heifers ; all, either imported, or the imma- 
diato descendants of those which were so, and of perfect pedigree. 
Those imported, were from several of the best stocks in England, 
selected either by myself or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sales of this kind, where the interest 
involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect himself by buy 
bidders, or some other kmd of management, or for the owner lo stop 
the sale if offers do not como up to his expectations or th^ requira- 
ments of his interest. Such practices have a tendency to lessen tho 
interest in public sales of tliis character, especially with those who 
cannot attend without considerable personal inconvenience. But in 
this case, assurances are given that no disappointment shall arise to 
the company from either of the causes menuoned, and a good degree 
of confidence is felt that there will be no dissatisfaction from the cha- 
racter of the cattle themselvM. ffhey shall all be submitted to die 
company, and sold at such prieeaas they choose to give, without any 
covert machinery, effort, or understanding with any persons ; reser- 
ving to myself only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
animals, which dhall first be designated. This reservation is made 
that I may not get entirely out of the stock of some particular fami- 
lies which I highly esteem, and that could not {n^bably be replaced. 

A Aill catalogue will be prepared and inserted in the May number 
of the Cultivator. 

The sale will take place at Moimt Hope, one mile south of the city 
of Albany, on Wednesday, the 2Sth day of June next, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. E. P. PRENTICE. 

Mount Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1846. 

D;;^ Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stock at tha 
above mentioned sale, and may find it inconvenient to attend in per- 
son, are informed that the subscriber will make purcHkises fbr those 
by whom he may be authorized. They ciut state the sum at which 
bids diould be limited, and if convei4cut, designate the animals they 
would prefer; or give such general instructions as they may deem 
proper, under the assurance that they will be strictly adhered to. 

8ANF0RD HOWARD. 

Cultivator Ofl5ca, Albany, March 15, 1845. 



SALE OF FULL BLOODED NORMAN HORSES. 

THE subscriber having reluiquished farming, will offer at nublic 
vendue, at his frum m Moorestown, Burlington county. New. 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 20lh of May 
next, las ent'^e slock of NORMAN HORSES, consisting of two Im- 
ported Sia'Jons, "Diligence" and " Buonaparte ;" two Imported 
Mares— tiiT«b ftiu blooded Stud Colts, one, two and four years old- 
two full blooded Filliea, three and four years old— two Fillies by 
'* Diligence," from a half blood Canadian Mare, three, and ^^^ur years 
old, and one Filly four years old, by " Diligence," from a well bred 
English mare, broke and kind to harness. 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qualities of tiicse horses, so much having been said of this particular 
importation, (which is believed to be the only one ever made to the 
United States,) in all the principal agricultm^ papers. In a few 
words, they are the Canada Horse, on a larger scale, combining the 
form, activity and hardihood of that well known race, with greater 
size and strength. " Dili^rence" has been a remarkably successftil 
stallion ; he has been exhibited at the Fairs of the Pennsylvania and 
New- York Agricultural Societies, where he was not entitled to com- 
pete for the premiums, but received the highest encomiuifts from the 
Committees. At the Fair of the American Institute, in New- York 
city in October last, he received the Silver Medal of the Institute. 

It is expected that a large number of the colts of " Diligence" will 
be on the ground on the day of sale, some of which, no doubt, may 
be purchased. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Ittoorestown, Burlington Co., N. J., March 16, 1845— 2t. 



DURHAM BULL AND HidFERS FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale at moderate prices, during the 
present month, his full blood 4 years old Durham btfll, Don P«- 
dro ; bred from the stock of Francis Rotch, (a fine animal,) and a 
number of choice heifers, full blood and grade, one and two yean 
old. AJso. a good second hand lumber wagon, cheap. First call, 
first servM. Should the bull not be sold, I would exchange him,fof 
another of the same breed, having now had him with my cows for 
three years, and wishing to change. DOLPHUS SKINNER. 
Deerfield, (near Utica,) April 1, 1845— It* 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

POUDRETTE of the best ouality, prepared bj the New- York 
Poodrette Company, may be had on application to the under- 
signed, No. 23 Chamber-street, New-York. Poudrette prepared by 
this company, was used in larger quantities in 1844 than during any 
previous season, and with very general success, as may be seen by 
reference to the numerous reports in relation to it now in my pos- 
session, a few of which may be foimd in the Cultivator for April. 
The price is, as last year, ^ for three barrels, and $15 for ten bar- 
rels, or thuly cents a bushel in bulk at the Factory. (C7* Orders by 
ii, enclosing the cash, will be oa promptly and careftxlly attended 



man 



I to, as if made personally, by 
April 1,1&U-Sl 



D. K. MINOR, 
23 Chamben-ftreet, New-Yorit. 
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BOMMER'S METHOD AT REDUCED PRICES. 

THE cheapness and expedition, by which manure may be manufac- 
tured with the Bommer process, and the various substances to 
which ft may be miccessfnlly and advantaireously applied, render It a 
valuable acquisition to every fanner that will adont tt Tb facilitate its 
general inhnnduction. it is proposed to sell the method uniformly at five 
dollars. Any individual shall be promptly fUmlshed with a copy of 
the method without chaigc of postage, who shall remit the cash by 
mail to the general agent. It is Intended to employ a competent tra- 
vellinc agent, as soon as practicable, in each county. My general agen- 
cv includes the States of New- York. New Jersey, Viixinia, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Vermont. ^^ 

ONE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 

Wanted inunedlalely, lUO active, intelligent and enterp^slng men to 
engage as travelling agents in the above mentioned States. Unques- 
tionable tefltlmonlals will be required ; and retnonsible secmitles will 
be expected, as guarantees, for the faithAil discnaree of the duties of 
the appointment Persons of miitable qualifications, will find this 
both a nserul and lucrative employment. Applications, If by mall| 
should be post paid and directed to me, at Westville, New Haven Co. 
Connecticut. ELI UARNETT, General Agent. 

Wi'styjHp. Wan?h 1. 1345. ^ ^ 

AMERICAN Farmers Encyclopedia, price #4— Skinner^s Cattle 
Doctor, price 50 cents, and a variety of other works, for sale a 
1 e rfi:ce of '* Tlie Cultivator." 



THE ROCHESTER NURSERY—BY S. MOULSON^ 

CONTAINS a splendid collection of fruit trees, the Northern Spy. 
St. Lawrence aisles, and most of the new varieties worthy or 
the notice of comioisMurs, together with the moKt approved kinds of 
cherries, pUimj, pears, d:c., also hardy shrabs, evergreens, &c., or- 
ders respectfully solicited. Trees packed suitable for long distances, 
when required. Six to twelve months credit given for approved 
notes on uitere«t. S. MOULSON. 

Rochester, March SO, 184&— It. 



PROUTY & MEARS» 

PATENT Centre Draught Self Sharpening Ploughs, fhsrn fS to 
$13 fach— S'jbBOil plouchs at $8, $10, and $12 each— Corh 
Planters $12 to $1&— Straw Cutters In variety— Meat Cutters and 
Stuflfenu— together with every implement wanted on the farm or gaf- 
den. Also a full assortment of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds, 
crop of 1^4, warranted of the best quality and true to name; among 
them arc several new and superior kmds, as Seymour's Giant Celoy, 
Union Head Letmce, &,c. &,c. Fruit Trees, Bulbous Roots, Ste. 
for sale at the Philadeljihia Affricnltural Ware House and Seed Score 
No. 194 1-2 Market Street, Phil'a, by D. O. PROUTY. 

Januart/ 20— 3t. 



SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we shall be happr to 
receive orders (ot Field or Garden Seeds, of every deacripuoD, 
Black St^a, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Barley, Peas, Ck>ver 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Com, Shaker and other Garden seeds, ftc 
Also, a full assortment of farming tools selected from the best mantl- 
facturers in the cotuitry. Hoes, Scythes, Porks, ke. cheap by the do- 
zen. E COMSTUCK. 
Rome, Oneida county, March 1| 1945« 

ROME PLOW FACTORY. 

THE Diamond Plow which received the firet premium attiM 
State Fair at Poiiglikeopsie, as well as at every Ck)Unty Fair whei^ 
it has been Ahown, is manufactureri by the subscribers in the very 
best style, and for sale at wholesale or retail. Also, some eight or ten 

Katlenis of approved plan>i. as well a.s Scrapers, Cultivators, cWUeS, 
lott's Agricultural Fumsces. ft.c. Orders from abroad promptly fill- 
ed, aad a liberal discount to dealers. 
March 1. 1Mb. BRAINERD & COMSTOCK 

Rome, Oneida county. 

ALBANY SEED STORK " 

THE proprietor is now receivlnr fVom his seed growera, a fuQ and 
complete assortment of American Garden Seeds, all of which are 
selected with eare, being grown from the heA varieties of vegetables to 
be found hi the country ; also European seeds, plants and flower 
seeds from the best establishments in Europe aiia America. 

Fruit trees of all the choicest kinds funilsbed to order at the kiweat 
market prices, and warranted tiiie as represented. Aghcultiintl tend 
horticultural implements of American and European manuikctnre. 
Also, RootSUcers, ComSheflers, Straw- Cutters, *,c. Thoaa who 
wish to purchase or examine afe respectl'uUy invited to call. 

W. THORBURN, Seedsman k, Florist. 

March 1, 184G— 3 1. comer of Broadway and Maiden Lane. 

' * -■,-,... ■ ■ ^ 

FOR SALE. 

THE splendid two years old Bull <*Marin8«" belonging to Thonm 
Oliver Esq., of RIversdale.- Sing Sine. Narius was imported in 
1843 from the far famed stock of Earl Spencer, of Wiseton, Northamp^ 
tonshire, and was subsequently exhibited at the State fair, held at 
Po'kcepsie, in 1844, at which place he took the first premium of the 
yeariings in the short-homed class, ss also that of the year olils 
agamst all cla-sses then exhibited. Subsequently at (he Fair of tho 
American Institute last autumn, he was agam awarded the first prixe 
for the yearlings of his class. He is a Roan Bull of the most com- 
plete symmetry, and altlioogh only two years okl on the 5lh of last 
Dec, weighs about 20 cwt. 

Pedigree— Manns, a Koan Bull— calved December 6lh, 1842, sot 
by Roman, dam by Waverly— gr. dam by Fatalite— gr. g. dsm oy 
Cato-ipr. g. g. dam by St John— gr. g. g. g. dam by Chilton— gr. g. g. 
g. g. dam by the White Bull— gr. g. g. g. g. gr. dam by Favorite— gr. 
S< 5* ff> g' g. gr. dam by Duke. Signed, Gcoige Earl Spencer. 

1. ettera, post paid, may be addressed to the subscriber. 

SirgSing, N. Y. Jan. 28, 1645.— tf. JOHN LUMSDEN. 

CONNECTICUT SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED. 

THE true broad and narrow Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed, selected 
from growth of 1944, for sale at the Seed Store of the Hartibid 
County Agricultural Society, by E W. BULL, Seedsman. 

f\b. i— 3l. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 

CATECHISM of Agricultural Chemistry and Oeology, t»r 
James F. W. Johnston, M. A. F. R. 8. S., L. ft E. with an 
Introduction by John Pitkin Norton of Farmington, Ct., from 
the 8th English edition with notes and additions by the antbor, 
preiNired expressly for this edition. 

N. B.— The ubove work, first published a year ago, has alrea- 
dy gone through eight large editions, and is now used in 8,000 
schools in Ireland, and nearly all the schools in Scotland. The 
present edition, improved from the eighth, and adapted to this/ 
country, is now ready— price 18( cents. A liberal distconnt al* 
lowed to the trade. AH orders promptly attended to. 

ERASTUS H. PEASE, 
Albany, itfarch 1, 1648. Publisher, 83 State-street. 
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ler, Dec, 1 

Mb. TttCEEa— In Onford Hreet, Cbeapiide, uii] i 
m other (Ireels or Londoa, the woorj paving ia so 
eellent [hit I inquirecl Ihe nalure of Ihe maleriils i 

.kod giTB «liUlBtimelQMCTrt«ininE ttis manner In which 
the blocla are prepared anil laid down. Deal ' 
into liK inch aqoare leantling, and thsD Ifae scantling- 
aawetl diaKonallf into blocks. These are then pinnei' 
logelher in parcels about a yard square, and adilitiona 
strength given by a system of little staples. The lapgei 

.parcels are ihen laid down and also firmly bound togcth. 
er. AUemate rows are inclined in oppoaite directions 
and the btoclii are set diagonally' across the street. Tht 
bed upon which Ihe pavement rests, is rendered exceed- 
ingly firm by eicavation to the depth .of three or foui 
fbet, and then filling with stone first and then sand. 



fig. 47 shorn Ihe pavement, and i 
presents alto the blind gutlen, a cast i 
Mdion of which is given in fig. 49. 



Tig. 48 itaom the 
Diode of eonneclian by 
staplei and pins. 
[Fig. 48.1 The paving with wood 

" igthrongh the great thoroughfares, 
and I was told, wonld probably replace Ihs 
stone from the Bank to Regent's Fai-k, in a 
[Fig. »,) few years. It diflbrs from the pavement in 
New- York in three particulars which I now remember. 
The blocks are imaller, of a diO'erenl shape, and differ- 
ently disposed. They are inclined, while Ihe blocks ol 
Ihe pavement In Rasian street, and generally all that I 
bad before teen, are vertical. This alternate leaning ia 
direction and Ihe other, would prevent displacement, 
while It would permit Ihe rain, not detceoding to the 
gutters, an easier passage between them. 

The stone pavements are generally better tbm Ihoae 
of New-York and most American cities, in thai lbs 
blocks are rectangular, presenUng a more nniftem uid 
flat surface, than can be made with round stones. 

From London bridge, I emiiarkeil in Her Hi^es(y>l 

steamer Earl Liverpool, for Ostende, at three o'clock in 

the mornbg. A passage of thirteen hoars brought n* 

to the Belgian wharf, and I was on the continent. The 

land isjun above the surface of the sea, and it was no 

esiy task to distingniah in the mist of the evening, the 

of the coast from a thousand phases the sky near 

iion sometimes ammes. Ten days in England, 

.-Juguisheil the capacity of being surprised at any 

thing novel- Here weiethe high pointed roofs of which 

tbereremajn a few humble representation! in Broadway, 

Albany. Soldiery in uniform at every step; the hotelsl 

what a chasm between them and those we had just left. 

Whole congregations of people goingfrom morning ser- 

--'^e In church, to pan the ilay in fishing and their vari- 

I avocationsj females engaged in almost every kind 

ormanual labor, with spades and hoes and baskets, aa 

well ai the leu severe kinds of service ) all these seemed 

lite as a uBttcT of course, and it is difllcult to recall the 

npressions produced by them al first sight. 

The rail-road arrangements for Ihe safely of baggage, 

ere good; a ticket was pasted on the trunk, and a du. 

icale given to the owner of the baggage; and as wilh 

e "check" plan wilh us, no farther care was required. 

The cars do not compare with those recently introduced 

ica, between Boston and Albany, and between 

New- York and Philadelphia. At every crossing place 

if a highway, we found a man in uniform and in wood- 

t to divide Ihe field* and 
tmills (br grinding com, 
beyond the <lykes, were 
sixteen at one lime In the 
If vision from one side of the car. Here and 
great pile of brick! in Ihe form of a mansion, 
from which avenues, through rowi of Irees, lead in vari- 
-eclions, aeemed the residence of a Belgian noble- 
The cultivation with rude plows auri ipjides, ap- 
to be pretty thorough, though I could lell little 
about it, from Ihe rapidity of our movement, andparticu- 
Urly from the lateness of the season, (Nov.J 

In approaching Brussels, at the conclusion of a fbur 
hour's ride, I saw the Bnt constd«rable hill on the con- 
tinent. Ghent, which we passed somewhere about half 
way fhim Ostende, is upon a knoll, elevated a f^w feet 
abOTs the lurroniiding plain, BruMels rewarded rery 
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richly, the day we were able to gire it The beauty of 
the park, near which 

** There was a looiid of revelry by night, 
^ And Belgium's capital had gathered there, 

Her beauty and her chivaly ; and bright 
The lamps shone o^er fair wnmen and brave men." 

it exceeded by nothing I bad previotnly seen. Its fta- 
tues, bowers, walks, and lofty trees, were perfectly in 
keeping with the rows of beautiful buildings all round. 
Nearly all of them are white, being covered with a kind 
of stucco, which gives to them an expression of great 
neatness. The Cathedral is a stupendous pile, upon 
which every body remarks as a matter of course. The 
Town Hall is equally an object of attraction. The man- 
ufactories from which the famed Brussels lace is derived, 
are open to strangers; and the poor girls, whose skill in 
the production of the exquisitely fine articles, is attained 
by working in rooms from which nearly all light is ex- 
eluded, may be sien at their toil. 

From the capital of Belgium for many miles toward 
Liege, the country is very similar to that between Ostende 
and Brussels— low, plain, well tilled, irregularly sha- 
ped fields of yellowish loam« Liege occupies the incli- 
nations about a grand amphitheatre, and is the com- 
mencement of a section of the Yervier railway, upon 
which are most beautiful specimens of architecture, in 
bridges, tnnnels, extended embankments, &c. I am safe 
in saying there could not have been less than twenty tim- 
nels, and some of them a full mile in length, in the sec- 
tion between Liege and the Prussian frontier at Aix La 
ChapeUe. The viaducts are of hewn stone, and were 
massive and tasteful in the highest degree. It served to 
remind me of the * < cut'* through Mt. Washington, east- 
ward from Pittsfield, though the Yervier railway has 
been constructed at a far greater expense. 

The crossing of the confines of Prussia at Aix La Cha- 
peUe, is characterized by the examination of luggage and 
viiiing of passports. Charlemagne's resting place, we 
had no time to see, and we were denied a visit to the in- 
teresting points about this (own, as well as Waterloo and 
Cologne, by the fact that the fall course in Chemistry at 
Giessen, had already been in progress a fortnight. 

At Cologne, a most strongly fortified (own, I looked 
for the first time upon the Rhine; a stream with low 
banks, and about as wide as the Hudson at Cattskill. 
From Cologne to Bonn, the banks are skirted through 
much of the distance with trees, and the scenery is ^out 
as interesting as that along a bayou in Texas, or a canal 
in a prairie. On one side, a tow path, along which, hor- 
ses to the number of eight or ten, (eleven in one in- 
stance,) are walking with a long boat in train. The ves- 
sels are laden with all kinds of merchandise, coal, &c., 
and are on their way from the lower towns on (he Rhine 
to Coblentz, Mayencc, and the intervening villages. Be- 
tides these, freight boats, (which are supplied with masts 
and sails,) there are skiiTi and barges, long and narrow, 
which seat from twenty to thirty men, women and 
children, in addition (o provisions and luggage for a long 
voyage. Of (he rafts of timber on the Rhine, every body 
has heard, and many have doubted the accuracy of re- 
prctentatlons. Several that I saw were of such gigantic 
dimensions, (hat I almost fear to name them. On one, 
there were about fifty men, whose labors consisted in di- 
recting the course of the raft. Dwellings, in which (he 
relief watch ate and slept, were erected at four dlfierent 
places on the raft, and its whole area must have been 
three hundred by four hundred and fifty feet. The guide 
books mention them as being manned by from 400 to 
500 men, but I saw nothing like so many. The number 
is probably augmented to this extent when the raft reach- 
es the lower Rhine, and is rowed instead of being float- 
ed and merely guided. Pigs and poultry, with (ho stock 
of provisions, are kept on board. The timber is from the 
sources of the Rhine. It consists of straight trunks like 
masts, and is cut on the tops of mountains about these tri- 
butaries, where it is made to slide down, after the man- 
ner of the log and board slides on the Alleghany and Ge- 
nesee. Tn addition to the tow path, there is on the left 
bank, a fine McAdam road, commenced by the Romans. 

At Bonn, the vineyards first appear. This is a walled I 
to^lUl^ttie seat of one of the first Universities on the| 



continent. Here Schlegel was a professor ; and here now, 
is Godfreys, the writer upon organic remains, whose com- 
peer in America, has the Palaeontology of New- York ia 
charge. There are here other agricultural productions 
more ntmierous than the vines, but as the river is ascend- 
ed, the proportion of land appropriated to th^ growth 
of the grape increases. The vines are permitted to grow 
to the height of about three feet* and are each tied to a 
rod of the same altitude. The rows are not more than 
two feet apart, and the individual grape vines in each 
row, much nearer. All the leaves were quite yellow in 
the advanced season, and the fruit had been gathered 
about a month previous. Some of the grapes which I 
procured, and from which much of the light wine about 
Bingen is expressed, were very like the Summer Sweet 
Water in flavor, though less in size. From k few miles 
above Bonn, all the way to Mayence, about a hundred 
and twenty miles, the hills and mountains are every 
where overspread with vineyards. Where the hills are 
very steep, the declivity is terraced; and I counted in one 
place thir^-six stone wall terraces, one above another. 
There are indeed few hill -sides not terraced. In some 
places, the grape vines are grown in baskets, which are 
filled with muck and lodged in some niche of a diff. 
Zigzag pathways extend from bottom to top, and along 
these, I saw numbers of the peasantry carrying the earth 
with which to sustain the vines. This lalK>r I under- 
stand must be frequently repeated, or the grapes are m- 
productive. 

Will your readers fancy a wider and deeper river than 
the Hudson, flowing through continuous HigUandt, for a 
htmdred miles. Then all these Highlands from the base to 
the stumiit, and as far up the lateral ravines as the eye can 
reach; nothing but rows of grape vines and walled ter- 
races; then these rows of vines having a direction cor- 
responding to the most direct line of descent, in order, I 
suppose, that the rain may readily flow away; then a dis- 
tinct limit to every five or six or twenty square roil^ 
marking the possessions of a single individual, and giv- 
ing the appearance of a beautiful garden without bounds, 
and they may have some idea of the vintage of the Rhine. 
I stood with my friend, all absorbed with these features 
of the scenery, but subdued with the associations that 
crowded upon me, I looked upon others, as immortalized 
in Childe Harold, and renownetl in history from before, 
the Christian era to the close of Napoleon's career. The 
passes, the castles, towers, fortresses, the ancient towns 
so numerous as to scarcely afford time for enumeration 
as you pass them — cannot be described. Here is a for- 
tress from which a robber compelled vessels ascending 
the Rhine, to pay tribute. It caps and flanks a mountain, 
as if Anthony's Nose, near West Point, were tunneled and 
walled and clowned with stupendous masonry. Here is 
the place where Constantine saw the cross; here the 
convents of the times of the Crusades; here the castles 
and towers of the feudal ages; here the road that Cesar 
and his legions trod ; and here an abutment of his famous 
bridge; and here — ^but I cannot write of them. I have 
determined upon passing a part at least of my next sum- 
mer's vacation among the vineyards and wonders of the 
Rhine, between Cologne and Switzerland, when I shall 
hope to learn amofig other things, the secret of the vine 
culture. Truly yours, £. N. Hobsfokd. 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETT£RS~-No. V. 



Trip from UverpofA to Jersey— The Markeie—En^iek 
Farmeriet — Food of Laborers^ ifc. 

St. HiUcrs, Jeney, Feb. 1, 1»I5. 
Luther Tuckeb, Esq.— In my last, for Liverpool to 
Gravesend in closing paragraph, read << Liverpool to 
Plymouth ;" and for ''vines and pruning hooks of France,** 
read << orchards and dairies of Jersey." The change of 
arrangement was made after dispatch of letter. The road 
to Birmingham, was gone over mostly in the dark of the 
morning; it not being fairly light in tliat latitude, till af- 
ter eight. The grass, I could see, was yielding to the 
unusual severity of the winter, and assuming (he yellow 
tinge of ours in October. Nor were there wanting, along 
the way, evidences of bad management, such as foul 
grass lands, itiaggling hedges^ and imperfect tillage; 
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contrasting yery strangely with the richness and order 
that encompasi it. Sheep, feeding upon tumepsi check- 
ed off by light wooden hurdles, into patches of a few 
rods square, were frequently seen throughout the coun- 
try. Perhaps 20 confined to a patch ; the fat sheep being 
turned on first, the store sheep following, and the re- 
maining bottoms grubbed up with the hoe. Your read- 
ers must remember, that there is scarce a day in thirty of 
a British winter, in which the ground is not as soft as in 
May ; and cabbage beds are made up, and brocoli trans- 
planted under the winter solstice. I saw " Prime Ohio 
Cheese, just arrived," placarded in a shop window 'in the 
center of Birmingham! The market was well stocked 
with meats and with fish in abundance. From Birming- 
ham to Worcester, was gone over in the evening, but 
next morning, had (for ' a wonder in England,) a clear 
Iky, and an April air, to look about the market. 

Every man who sells meat in England, pays for a li- 
cense, and hiB who sells meat, has no authority ex qfficio 
to sell fish. Hence, in nine cases in ten, the porkman 
has no veal, and the poulterer no beef, and the vegetable 
render none of either. Each has his own stall, number- 
ad and ticketed, and wares displayed before him in most 
•educing shapes; from a single chop for 3d. to the leg 
for twice as many shillings, from a penny-worth of beef 
to the red and golden quarter, from a two -penny bunch 
of celery, to the bunch for half a crown. So I found 
them on that Saturday morning, (market day) at Worces- 
ter. Every avenue about the market house, and the 
streets In the neighborhood, were lined with country 
people, (most of them women,) who had come in upon 
their donkeys, or in horse carUi; some with eggs, some 
with cabbage; all clamorous for the sale of their com- 
modities. That effected, the shop-keepers, or the stall 
women, who display all sorts of finery under a range of 
Iheds near by, would relieve them of the few pennies re- 
sulting from their sales, and by the middle of the after- 
noon, the donkeys and the horse- carts are pouring in ev- 
ery direction, home. I was much struck with the pecu- 
liarly white appearance of the poultry, of which there 
was a profusion; the heads were left on, and passed un- 
der the wing; the feet also remaining, and trussed ready 
for the spit. The butter was rich to the eye, and the 
prettily stamped half pound cake, on my breakfast table, 
rich to the taste. The Hererordshire beef is preferred in 
the market, and the Yorkshire cows, I was told, wore 
held in most esteem for the dairy. 

Worcestershire is famous for its hop culture; 4,000 
acres in the county being annually devoted to that crop.< 
The '< Hop market" is a large area, enclosed by high 
brick walls in the center of the city. On (he way to Glou- 
cester, the road passed through some of the plantations. 
Nothing was at that season to be seen but the poles com- 
pactly arranged in stacks, about the fields, and thatched 
over. The farm houses and cottages in the neighbor- 
hood of Worcester, are of every conceivable shape, all 
thatched, and presenting every variety of peak, window, 
and chimney top. 

In the afternoon, I walked through Spetchley Park, in 
the neighborhood, and took occasion to look about a qui- 
et farmery stowed away in one of its corners. The buil- 
dings screened on three of their sides by thickets of ev- 
ergreens, and arranged in very picturesque, though as it 
appeared, very serviceable disonler. The more recently 
erected of them, were of brick or stone, and slated, the 
others thatched; all in trim order. The farm house 
would have been a model in America for fancy town cot- 
tages; though its shape sat most gracefully upon its own 
green plat, (which lies before the door of every cottage 
in England,) and was separated by a light wood paling, 
from the broad park beyond. I approached the build- 
ings through the rick yard, where were some dozen of 
large stacks of wheat, barley, beans, &c. set up two feet 
from the ground upon stone pillars; underneath, the 
poultry were scratching after the dropping kernels. In 
the barn, two laborers were threshing wheat upon a slate 
floor, with flails similar to those in use with us. Before 
I left, the threshers suspended labor for dinner; and what 
was it 7 Half a barley loaf, and a bit of cheese! — this 
eaten, squat upon the straw, and moistened with a jug of 
water, and cut in pieces with their pocket clasp knives. 



This is no joke; it was their dinner; and yet a stone's 
throw away, lay the three hundred acre park for old oaki 
to fatten on, and herds of deer to dance over, and scores 
of hares to trip about, and breed, and die upon. Let our 
farmers and farm laborers, thank Heaven that they are 
not set down within the range of such odious contrasts. 
And yet, and it is a shame to every man in America, who 
has a spot of land and a soul — these same laborers, dining 
on tMurley bread, will save enough of time and of means^ 
to put out the sweet brier at their cottage window, to 
train the ivy up their chimney side, and to keep the 
grass green and velvety at their door. What for 7 Do 
you say what for 7 ** Out of the ground^ mads the Lord 
God to grow every tree that i» pleasant to the eight,** Bat 
I must make another letter regarding stall arrangements^ 
drainage, &c., at this &rm of Mr. Berkeley's, and half a 
dozen, I fear, out of a week spent in Devonshire. My 
next, however, shall be of Jersey. 

Yours truly, D. O. Mitghxlu 



MR. NORTON'S LETTERS^No. X. 

MiUiipUeaiion and Analigees qf New Mawurei-^Chimio 

from a neto loeattty. 
Lab. <if Ag. Chem. Association, Edinburgh, Feb. 97, 1845. 

Mr. Editor — As the mind of the agricultural com- 
munity is becoming fully aroused to the necessity of 
employing every available means for producing and sus- 
taining a high state of fertility in the soil, it is a natural 
consequence that the varieties of manures should increase 
with the demand; and that as new light has been thrown 
upon the subject, attempts should be made to imitate na- 
ture by artificial mixtures. More especially has such 
been the case in this country since the discovery of gua- 
no and the application of nitrate of soda and other saline 
substances. The farmers certainly cannot fail for lack of 
a jrariety from which to choose. Advertisements of ar- 
tificial guanos better than the natural, of patent inorgan- 
ic manures, of admirable seed steeps, meet him on every 
side. Judging from these highly colored pictures, no 
land can much longer remain barren. A few hundred 
weight per acre will remedy the worst evils. 

Fortunately for the farmer, he is not now obliged to 
trust wholly to the professions of interested parties; for 
in chemical analysis rightly applied, he has a weapon fa- 
tal to imposition. I may as an illustration, give an in- 
stance which has lately fallen under my observation in 
this Laboratory. A manure entitled the *' Cornwall Pa- 
tent Manure," has attracted much attention for some 
months past, and circulars have been distributed, setting 
Torth its virtues in unmeasured terms. One of them is 
before me, in which it is said " to have an admirable ef- 
fect upon wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas, cabbage, po- 
tatoes, tumeps, carrots, &c ; to be an excellent top dress- 
ing for grass, and with the rain water, to form a solution 
destructive to animal life, destroying grubs and worms» 
to possess all the essential qualities of phosphate of lime> 
with the advantage, of exerting a powerful chemical ac- 
tion in decomposing the rocks and soil, thereby affording 
potash and soluble silicates." 

These are only a part of its alleged virtues, and it must 
be confessed that they make a goodly show. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the credibility of such statements in 
this part of the country, a sample of the manure was sent 
by a gentleman not connected with its manntkcture, to 
this Laboratory for analysis. The result was as follows: 

Carbonate of lime, 69.78 per cU 

Hydrate oflimp, 9.37 

Sulphate of lime, 0.43 

Common salt, 0.34 

Oxide of iron, 1 .07 

Alumina, 1.93 

Water 0.05 

Insoluble siliceous matter, 15.46 

90.61 
What a fallinif off is here. We have every reason to 
suppose that this was a fair average specimen; if so, this 
boasted manure is seen to be no better than some of tho 
best marls. A great portion of it is probably shell sand, 
and it will be especially noticed after the above pufl^ that 
there are absolutely no phoephaUs. The whole bean 
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evidence of having been subjected to heat, and in the in- 
BOluble part, there were some small white lumps of fused 
substances which seemed to indicate that a little silicate 
of fime or soda, had been added. An analysis of this ma- 
nure has been made for the company by some chemists 
at Liverpool, and their report is quite favorable. They 
especially mention the favorable elTects to be expected 
from the soluble silicates; now it happens that there are 
no MolxMe silicatea. They probably obtained silica by fu- 
sing the insoluble portion, but that silica existing as sili- 
cate of lime in the manure, was not in a state to be im- 
mediately taken up by plants. Without in the least de- 
.^ree impugning the skill of these gentlemen as chemists, 
it nay be doubted whether they have any knowledge of 
agricultural chemistry. The science often siUfers in this 
way from the assertions of those who have not sufficient- 
ly stndied its laws. There can be no doubt that artificial 
manures may be made equal to the natural ; and when the 
farmer learns to guard himself by the light of well di- 
rected science, the dealer will be forced into honesty. 

I have spoken above of the silicate of lime. This is a 
combination of silica (or quartz,) with lime. It is in 
some rocks present in large quantity, and slowly decom- 
posing, furnishes a constant, though not abundant supply 
of both silica and lime. Prof. Johnston in his Lectures, 
p. 6O89 speaks of the first slag which is obtained at the 
iron smelting furnaces; it consists almost entirely of sili- 
cate of lime. He recommends that this be broken up and 
spread over (he soil where lime is scarce. La a peaty or 
^ISKY "oil, where vegetable acids abound, it would de- 
compose more speedily. 

As I am upon the subject of manures, I may give the 
analysis of a guano from a new locality, SaUlanha Bay, 
within the British possessions at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It contains 

Water, 3 . 92 per ct 

Organic maner and aramoniBcal salts, 94.70 

Common salt and nilphate and phosphide of 

•oda and potash, 8.77 , 

Phosphates of lime and magnesia, 61 15 

Insoluble sOiceous matters, ^ 1.97 

99.81 
This guano is light in color and dry, like the Peruvian, 
but differs greatly both from that and the Ichaboe, in its 
oomposition. The quantity of ammonia is small, but 
there is a very large proportion of phosphates. Its ac- 
tion would not be so immediately perceptible as that of 
the other kinds, but might be expected to continue long- 
er. It is said to cover 7 or 8 acres of ground, to the 
depth of several yards. The papers state that vessels of 
all nations are permitted to load there after obtaining a 
license at the Gape. Yours, fcc. John P. Norton. 

'" ' ■ ■ ■ —— 

ITEMS OF AGRICULTURAL SURGERY. 



1. Dyspepsia in a rooster.— Some years past I ob- 
served my children playing with a large rooster, that 
with other poultry had been removed from the country 
to the city, and became a pampered animal, like many 
other bipeds who take little exercise, feed high, and live 
without work. Upon approaching the group of children 
who had possession of the bird, it was discovered that he 
could not stand although his crop was fkill. On attempt- 
ing to place him on his feet, he repeatedly fell forward 
with the weight of his crop, which was distended and 
hard from the amount of its contents. Presuming that 
his stomach wanted relief from indigestion, and not know- 
ing bow an emetic would work, I took a sharp knife, cut 
a hole in the crop and emptied it of its contents. It was 
then washed out with clean water, and the incision sew- 
ed up. The fowl being placed upon its feet, immediate- 
ly flapped its wings and walked away. The materials 
removed from the crop measured a quart or more, con- 
sisting of whole grains of Indian com, oats and water 
melon seeds, which, from the commencement of putre- 
factive fermentation, smelled very offensive. This state 
of the crop cauMd me to wash it oat clean before sowing 
it up. 



2. A cow SAVED.— On the 2d of March 1842, 1 was 
called up early in the morning by one of my men, who 
stated that we were about to lose a cow. On repairing 
to the bam,'and the enclosure where the animal was con- 
fined, a three years old heifer, appeared to be in the ag- 
onies of death, from her efforts to expel her first calf, 
which presented breech foremost. She lay on her side 
with her feet extended as if exhausted with the exertions 
of the preceding night. She raised her head, and gave 
such a look as I never before saw in a dumb bea^. It 
was expressive, penetrating and imploring, and I inter- 
preted it into the words, " do help me." What's to be done 7 
said my man. Why help her to be sure. The cow had 
evidently been struggling all night, and nothing but the 
tail of the calf had yet appeared. How will you pro- 
ceed, said the assistant. Thus, was the reply. Bo yon 
take hold of the tail, and I will endeavor to get one or 
both hands between the thigh and body of the calf, and 
when the cow makes an effort, we must draw gently 
downwstrds. The animal was so much exhausted that her 
pains were feeble, and at long intervals, but by patience 
and perseverance, we succeetled after two hours attention, 
in relieving the cow, but the calf was strangled by re- 
maining so long in the birth. The poor creature was 
now prostrate and overcome, and there were no after- 
pains to expel the secundines. After waiting a reasona- 
ble time to give her rest,- and seeing no prospect of their 
expulsion, I mtroduced the hand and extracted them. 

In the course of the day we found that the animal could 
not stand or use her legs, and lest they should become 
stiff as she lay, we trussed her up by means of an old 
sacking-bottom under her body as oxen are trussed up 
when being shod. Her feet were left touching the ground 
but she did not use them until the fifth of March, three 
days after her delivery. The unusual presentation in 
this case, weakened the loins of the cow, and altered her 
walk, from which she gradually recovered. I still pos- 
sess the creature, and she has since had a living calf. 

I have been informed of a similar case which occurred 
on another farm, in which the owner fixed an iron hook 
between the body and thigh of the calf, then tied a rope 
to the end of it, and three men by main force pulling 
upon it, delivered the animal, but killed both cow and 
calf. This occurrence, which was known to my assist- 
ant, caused him to think at first that my cow was also to 
be sacrificed. 

3. Prolapsus ani, or comino down of the intes- 
tine IN HOGS. — ^In the month of January 1844, my assis- 
tant in the case of the cow, informed me that we should 
lose two of our best store hogs, out of a litter of eight, 
being three quarter Berkshire shoats, between^four and 
five months old. The intestine in both cases had descen- 
ded and bulged out of the body as large as a man*s fist. 
They were immediately removed to a small out building 
where they could be shut up and kept warm by them* 
selves. The first operation was to hold up their hind 
leet^ and wash with warm water the protruded intestinei 
and then to grease it with warm tallow. A man contin- 
uing to hold the animal by its hind feet with the head 
down, my two thumbs were gently pressed upon the gut 
until it began to yield, and in two or three minutes it was 
returned into the body. The creature struggleil and 
strained so hard that it came down again several times, 
and was as often returned in the same manner, sometimes 
requiring an additional thumb or finger of a third person 
to overcome the resistance calised by the straining of the 
hog. External pressure was then made with a roll of rags, 
confined to the part by a bandage around its body and 
between its legs. It was then shut up in the dark and 
supplied with clean dry straw to lie upon. This process 
was applied to both. 

On looking in upon the patients two hours after, they 
informed me, that the pledget and bandages were uncom. 
fortable, and that they had taken the liberty of rubbing 
against the building, and had got them off. I could not 
scold at the unruly animals whose sensibilities are about 
as acute as the thickness of their skins. So as the intes. 
tines had come down again, I called my assistants, and 
tieing together the hind feet of the young porkers, we se- 
cured them to the side of the building in an elevated po- 
sition, so that they could touch the ground with the fort 
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feet, and after retnmingr the gati once more, left (hem in 
that position. My two men had now become eo accai- 
tomeid to the operation, that they acted without my aid. 
We left the shoats standing heads down, an hour or more 
until they were perfectly tame from fatigue in standing 
in such an unusual position. And when they were re- 
leased, they nestled in the straw and went to sleep. 
Nothing was given to them the first day but a little drink, 
and next day some Indian meal g^el. They recovered, 
and at the end of the year made heavy pork. 

4. Cow LOSING HER HCAN — On New-Year's day, 
1845, one of my cows in fighting another with a fence 
between them, caught the horn in the rail and complete- 
ly separated it from the pith. I was absent at the time,, 
but my man who acted as assistant surgeon in the cases 
of the cow and the shoats, and who thought he had lear- 
ned something from a book fanMr, undertook to practice 
on his own account. He concluded by reasoning on the 
nature of things, that as the born was made to cover the 
pith, the pith ought to be covered, especially in winter. 
He accordingly shut up the cow by herself, and looking 
around, found the horn beside the fence lying on the 
ground, and as cold as a stone. It was replaced, and he 
went to my farm medicine-chest, and taking therefrom a 
roll of sticking plaster, spread long strips of muslin with 
it, and wound the strips around the base of the horn. 
The result was, that next day the horn became warm at 
the base, and gradually extended upwards until the whole 
assumed its natural temperature. The plaster adhered 



Tennessee is so remote from market, and provisions 
are so abundant, that the price of produce is perhaps low- 
er here than in any other State in the Union, consequent- 
ly traveling expenses through this State are cheap indeed; 
there are few sections of the United Slates through which 
the traveler who has his own conveyance, can go with 
so little expense. Many of the inhabitants of middle and 
eastern Tennessee raise hors s, mules and hogs, for the 
southern market, which are generally driven into the 
cotton growing States during the month of December, and 
sold to the planters. I passed through middle Tennessee 
to Sparta, near the base of the Cumberland mountains, on 
the stage road leading from Nashville to Knoxville* 
Here I ascended, the mountains and drove along a table 
land until I descended the mountain again at Kingston, it 
being more than 30 miles across. This table land abounds 
in streams of pure water, and is clothed with grass and 
weedsi, among scattering trees and shrubs resembling the 
oak openings at the west. These mountains, as well as 
those of North Carolina and Georgia, are well calcula- 
ted for the summer pasturage of sheep, and as such, are 
well worthy the attention of wool growers. On the ele- 
vated table lands of the mountains of these States, sheep 
would have a healthy range, abounding in pasture, and 
never failing springs of pure water. They could be win • 
tered in the low country near the mountains, at compa- 
ratively little expense owing to the mildness of the cli- 
mate, and be summered on the mountains at a cost not 
much exceeding the wages paid a shepherd, since the 



more than a week, and upon examination at that time, the price of mountain land is trifling, and it can often be had 



horn was found to be united. It is now three months 
since the accident, the horn is firmly fixed in its natural 
position, and the cow is well, and running at large wiih 
the others. 

If these facts and observations will be useful to any one 
of the agricultural community, please to accept them 
from your friend, Richmond. 

Sttaen bland, March 2S, 1845. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELER— No. I. 



Botanical Notices — The best eowUry for Shup* 

Mr. Editor — In March 1842, 1 left the southern part 
of AlaA>ama with a horse and buggy for the purpose of 
making a botanical tour among the mountains of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina. Already many flowers were in 
bloom; the woods and trees were green, and all nature 
looked gay and smiling. Among the flowers, the yel- 
low Jasmine, (Oelsemium sempervirens,) Bignonla cap- 
riokUOf the dwarf horse chestnut or small buckeye, 
(JEscHkts pavta,) Carolina allspice, (Calycantkus Jlori- 
iuSy) many species of Phlox, Silene Petinsyloani<B, and 
numerous others, were of frequent occurrence. On the 
top of the mountain south of Huntsville, two or three 
miles from the Tennessee river, were numerous small 
trees in flower, and among them the Bhus caiinoides of 
Nuttall. This beautiCul tree is scarcely distinct ftom the 
Rhus cotinus of BSurope, so frequent in cultivation at the 
north. Its leaves are larger, and it often attains a greater 
size than the cultivated species, some trees being from 
30 to' 40 feet high. It was originally found by Mr. Nut- 
tall on the high rocky banks of the Grand river in Ar- 
kansas, and tl^se two localities are all that are known to 
botanists. It is well worthy of cultivation, and owing to 
its elevated situation it would be apt to succeed well in 
our climate. In the vicmity of Huntsville, I first saw 
fields of red clover; neither this or timothy flourish weU 
much south of that latitude; they being unable to with- 
stand the long dry summers of the low southern country. 
Here I met with an old northern friend, the Dandelion, 
(Leowtodon taraxacum^) which gave rise to sweet recol- 
lections of home, and the scenes of childhood. The 
common locust, (RobUda psettdacaeia,) is indigenous to 
the mountains near Huntsville, and is also frequently met 
among the Cumberland momitaitts and the mountains of 
North Carolina. On passing into the State of Tennessee, 
hay was offered for the flrst time to my horse; he being 
a native of South Alabama, had never seen the article 
before, and showed his displeasure by throwing back his 
ears and shaking his head, tmt finally ventnred to eat spa- 
ringly of it, though ever after be prefcired oom fodder. 



for the mere expense of surveying. There the pure 
mountain air and water, and change of scene, would cause 
the animals to be strong and healthy. Sheep delight In 
hilly and mountainous districts, where they are not op* 
pressed by the scorching rays which the sun pours upon 
the plains. If we look at Uie history of sheep, we will 
find that they have arrays flourished l>est hi hilly and 
mountainous districts^ therefore it is not probable that 
the wool growing business will be profltable on the wes- 
tern prairies, because there is too much sameness in the 
scenery, and often the want of pure water and air, besides 
during the summer season, the prairies are often parched 
by drouth, when the grass becomes dry, affbrding little 
nutriment, and then it stands ready to be, and is some- 
times consumed by fire. At such seasons, every one 
knows that sheep would not have a sufficiency of shade, 
food and water. I allude more particularly to the middle 
and southern portions of Illinois, and I speak from im- 
pressions made in a tour through that region in the dry 
summer of 1838. I cannot help thinking that the middle 
and eastern portion of Tennessee, the western part of 
North Carolina, and nonhem part of Georgia, has great- 
er natural advantages for the raising of sheep than any 
other portion of the United States. I spent the summer 
season explormg the mountains of those States, and may 
give you some further apcount of them in future letters* 
Yours truly, S. B. Bucia.£Y. 

West Dresden, Yates co,, M Y., March 22, 1845. 



SCOURS IN SHEEP. 



This malady is one of the worst complaints that attack 
the flock; as soon as discovered, the diseased animals 
should be removed from the flock and kept fasting at 
least twenty-four hours without any food. Then com- 
mence by feeding them in small quantities, ripe hay; 
coarse timothy is as good as any; keep them up on ripe 
hay until you are satisfied the disease has abated. This 
is the most simple and surest method I ever tried. 

Fresh feed, grass or bay, may cause this complaint, and 
when thoroughly commenced among the flock, it may 
spread by contagion; tiierefore a shift of place and feed 
is obviously necessary. 

If the hay be brined once or twice each week through 
the foddering season, say, dissolve one pint of salt in 
three gallons of water, for a flock of fifty, it will prevent 
the scours, and is one of the best methods of winter ma- 
nagement, if fed in mild weather, that can be recommen- 
ded for sheep. 8. W. Jxw£tt. 

Weybridge, Fl., 1845. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE WEST^No. HI. 



BT SOLON ROBINSON. 



At the dose of 1117 lait eomnninicatioii, I think we had juM beffnn 
to get among the mineral hills of Missouri. And what can we find 
in this rugged, uncultivated, and almost uncoltivatable district, to 
interest the readers of an agricultural paper, when the only staple is 
that same heavy commodity with which guns and brains are some- 
limes alike loaded ? I have to hope that my present leaden article, 
may not be thought to emanate from a brain overfilled with that sub- 
stance, or that I shall inftise such a quantity of the arsenical vapor 
that arises from the smelting famaces, into this letter, that I shall 
kill off my friends who have traveled with me thus far. But we 
must proceed. These rocky hills and momitain aides have to be 
climbed, before we can reach thai rich and sunny southern clime 
where we hope to find more matter of a practical kind to interest the 
agricultural reader. I wish I had been nivored with that branch of 
education that ought to be taught in all schoob, and I would give 
you here an imeresiing view or an ^ old Spanish house" that I pass- 
ed this day, January SRth. There are many of these old houses yet 
to be seen in this country, but they are Ast disaj^aring. This one 
was only different from many others, that it must have belonged to 
one of the aristocracy of olden times. It was perhaps an hundred 
and fifty feet long, one stray high, elevated npon high stone pillars, 
a wide portico the whole length, under which were the several en- 
trances 10 the different apartments ; that into the center hall, being 
fitted with very wide, massive paneled doors, the windows small, 
roof steep and ornamented by tlu-ee high peaked projections or tur- 
rets, in the face of which were small windows or loop-holes, that 
look as though designed to reconnoitre for savage foes that might be 
lurking in the romantic valley of this location. The vallies of this 
region are all fertile, and ever will continue to be, while the lime- 
stone hills continue to disintegrate and send down the best of map 
nur^. Col. Snowdea, a ffentleman whom I met with to-day upon 
one of these rich bottom rarms, tells me that he raises as fine hemp 
as be ever raised in Kentucky. I also was informed by "Dr. Cooley, 
(with whom I dined,) another gentleman in the same vallejr, who 
lives upon an " old grant," that the long and continued cropping of 
this land had no perceptible effect upon it In buying an "old 
grant." a man has a great advantage over one who enters land sur- 
veyea by the United States, because the old settlers havixu^ no rigid 
rules to confine them to straight lines, have nm them in aU kinds of 
curious attffles so as to make up the amount of their claim entirely 
of the best lands contiguous. ^ 

At Hillsboro, the County seat of Jeffe An county, I very unex- 
pectedly met with a warm friend of agricultural improvement, who 
not only reads himself, but induces others to subscribe for such pa- 
pers ; and yet this man is not a cultivator himself, but as is often the 
case, is a much more efficient friend of eveiry thing that tends to im- 
prove the condition of that class than they themselves are. The 
reason is soon told. He reads— and what is all important, he 
knows just enough to know that he yet can learn more. Tlie most 
difficult clam to contend with, being those that already know so 
much that they cannot be taught any more. This gentleman, J<riin 
S. Matthews, Esq. clerk of the cotmty, has a very fine cabinet of 
minerals, nearly all of which he has collected himself. It was here 
that I saw some beautiful specimens of shell marble, quantities of 
which exist in the neighboring hiUs, and which might be profitably 
worked. He also showed me some specimens of cannel coal of 
oxcellent quality, from the Osage river, where it has lately been 
discovered, and will prove of great value to the prairie region of the 
west, it being much lighter for transponalion, and answering in the 
place of charcoal for mechanical purposes. 

Mr. Matthews informs me that the oak ridges of this country, 
which are at present but little cultivated, are very fertile, and the 
nonh sides invariably the most so ; and that diey {utxluce as great a 
burthen of blue grass as any land that he is acquainted with. Here 
then is another good country for sheep." Yet none are here, for 
no one has money to buy sheep in a country where silver m^m to 
lead ; and often stays turned. For although fortunes are sometimes 
made by mining, yet taken as a class, the miners are not as well off 
in the world, as those who follow the slow and sure road to com 
fortable independence in the cultivation of the earth. Jan. S5th. I 
visited one ot the largest mining establishments in this part of to 
State, and at present yielding probably the most lead for the amoiknt 
of lalx>r employed, of any one in the ITnited States. It is known as 
the '* Mammoth Diggings," and is situated in Jefferson coimty, 55 
miles south-west of St Louis. The method of himting for mineral 
b this : a man goes upon any land where the external appearances 
indicate mineral; in fact it is often foun4 in small quantities upon 
the surfhce, and commences " prospecting," that is, digging holes 3 
or 4 feet in diameter, and more or less deep as the prospect induces, 
and if he discovers l^ad, then he jroes on " proving" until he finds 
whether it is worth following, or till the IHd give out. The whole 
country is full of these prospect holes, some of which prove barren, 
and in others, the miner discovers mineral enough to pay him for 
hiA labor, but the *' prospect is too poor" to induce him to penetrate 
into the solid rock below the earth and loose stones near the surfhce, 
and he abandons that spot and goes to another, in the hope of even 
tunlly makiug a " discovery," which vn[{ lead to quick and certain 
fortune. 

But in this, as I will soon illustrate, as in a^enlture, it often hap- 
pens that a steady and untiring peraeverance in the " old diggings," 
continually tnniing up the earth a little deeper, would lead to more 
certain fortune than an abandonment of the old and familiar ground, 
for a new begimiing upon an untried soil, when like the desperate 
(rambler, we place all upon -the cast of a single die. At this ** Mam- 
moth Digging," some poor fellow about 15 ^ears ago, vns within a 
loot of his fortune : but he wa« a surface slammer, and knew not the 
value of subsolling : and so he missed the crop that since has been 



made. But to explain. Some 18 months since, a boy in the neigh- 
borhood, who was out " prospecting" amonj^ the ragged hills, begun 
digging out one of these old holes, and in a little time discovered the 
*^ bu)W out" of the mine beneath. This l^ad being followed up, and 
the earth and rocks removed a few feet further, opened into a cave 
lined all around the sides and arch with immense, masses of ore, to 
the amount of one hundred thousand pounds, and so pure that it yield- 
ed 75 to 80 per cent of pure lead. And here again is a lesson to en- 
courage perseverance ; for after this cave was exhausted, the vrork 
wai suspended for some time, till at length a small I^ad was discov- 
ered, that lead into a second cave of equal size and richness, and 
from that to a third one still better, and when I visited the dig§^ a 
single blast of powder had thrown open a passage into a fourth cave 
which by some, was supposed to contain 2iD0,0(N) pounds, but I think 
that amount may be divided by two, which still leaves an immensa 
mass to be exposed to one view. The opening of the cave is in the 
side of a hill, and the descent so gradual, that the ore b brou^ to 
the surface in wheel barrows, where It is cleared of the adhering 
rock, called by the miners " tiff," a while metallic substance which 
I am unable to name correctly. It is probably a corruption of tufa. 
It is then hauled to the furnace, where the operation of smelting has 
been so simplified within a few yean, that I believe I can " tote" 
fuel enough to melt a thousand pounds of lead. The fuel is dry cc> 
dar chips and charcoal, which is mixed with the broken mineral in 
a furnace holding a bushel or two^ and the fire kept in blast by a 
blow-pipe, driven by a steam engine. In other locations, water 
power is used. The extant this dining has penetrated into the hill, 
u aboitt 900 fbet, and there is no telling how long they will continue 
to discover other caves. At other diggings, caves have been found 
in larger numbers, but leaser size, sund much ftirther from the sur- 
face. 

Some diggings are dry, others so wet as to require a steam engine 
to pump out the water. Large quantities of mineral have been 
found in different places in " clay diggins" near the snrflice. Thia 
mineral clay is almost red, very unctuous and very productive, llie 
^re m the clay is in detached cubuhir masses. In the caves, in glo- 
War form— in the rocks, in sheets, varying from the thickness of 
this paper, to two feet, and these veins are sometimes followed 
down mto the rocks by blasting an hundred feet deep, always with 
the exciting .hope of finding a mass. Many of these mines have 
been worked for a long time. Those at a place called *' old mines," 
for forty years, by tiie French residents 'wmo still occupy the place, 
and from the api>earaiice, in the same log cabuis tliey did at firsL 
But those at " Riviere La Motte" in Madison county, are the oW- 
est, there being still an unsettled claim upon the tract, by the hen** 
of Rino, a Frenchman, who was here in the employ of the king of 
France in 1723, but as is now supposed, looking for silver instead of 
lead. There is a lar^o amount of business done at these minoi by a 
poor looking population who work without the hope that animates 
the class m c^er places, as here they are all tenants, and have to 
give the proprietors of the tract of land, which is I believe 3 miles 
by 8, one-tenth of all their earnings. There is now here ten smelt- 
ing furnaces for lead, and one or two for copper are building. Co- 
balt, nickel, and manganese ores are also found here. The south- 
western part of Missouri is rich in mineral wealth, but riiows few 
examples of agricultural wealth ; and the mining population are of 
that class that every thing that comes light goes lighter, and they 
live to day, and live poor too, with no thought of the morrow. Now 
although money may be sometimes easier made by mining than 
farming, it is an uncertain business, and does not seem to produce so 
l^[ood a state of society as that old fashioned mode of making a {{ood 
living at least, in the cultivation of the earth. But the busmess 
withdraws an immense amount of labor from cultivation, and profit- 
ably emplovs a large amount of capital, and ftiniishes a market for 
all the surplus produce of the few fanns in the mining region. I 
must not forget to mention one of this class who I found in the vici- 
nity of the Mammoth Diggings, Wilhird Frissell, Esq. whose rich 
and well cultivated farm has enabled him to live free from the temp- ' 
tation of mining some of the rich mineral hills which skirt the fine 
bottom land that he has in cultivation. Having long been a reader 
of the Cultivator, I found myself warmlv welcomed as an old ac- 
quaintance, and rested with him over a lovely sunny day, the lost 
Sabbath in this month. But I have to charge this man, and I donbt 
not the charge will fit manv other readers, with a failure to profit by 
what he has read. His only water is ** toted" up a long steep hill to 
the house from a spring at the ftx>t, when right by the side of that 
spring runs a stream or water, that if applied as directed bv Mr. Be- 
ment, would bring a constant supply from the spring to tne house 
and as " time is money," would save enough every year to pay the 
expense. Reader — ^I mean you, don't BppHy it to your neighbor— have 
you profited by what you hiBve read, any better ? If not, now i^ the 
right time to do so. If you have no spring to make run up hill ; I'll 
bet a bucket of cool water you have a well as hard as lime can 
make it, and no cistern to make yoor wi/h look ao good natured 
"washday." 

Jan. 27th. A warm spring-like rain detained me nearlv all the 
forenoon. This is the first " sprinkle" since I lefl home, which pro- 
ved rather a hard one in the course of the day ; for Inred by false ai>> 
pearances, I tmdertook to drive a dozen miles over a road thai the 
very thoughts of is enough to make the bones ache, of one who it 
accnstomra only to the smooth prairie roads. But patience and per- 
severance accomplished the task and before the next morning, the 
rain turned to snow, and for the first time this winter, coated wl na- 
ture in a white mantle about two inches deep, that soon melted in the 
morning sun, making as fine a compotmd of snow and mud and wa- 
ter as ever was mixed together. At Old mines, I saw as fine a 
young apple orchArd as ever grew, proving what might have been 
proved long before, that the cotmtiy is well adajHed to raising fruit 
as vrell as lead. Tiie owner also showed me the benefits of manure 
as well as lime, upon this limestone soil. By ^e use of lime, the fi- 
nest crops of grass can be raised, and many of (he hfll aides coold be 
set with fruit trees, that are unfit for cuhivatioa. 
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PoiiMi it the ooonty Mat of Wmhington coonty, built of ooone 
like all other towui, upoo aeyen hills: for here there ii not level 
gToand eiioia^ to build acarcely one nouse, much more a town up- 
tm. At this place I waa ihown a well dug through a bed of lead 
ore, and was assured that this mineral never iiuures the water, all 
of which must come more or less in contact with it. Near Potdn, I 
visited the farm of John Evans, a good Englirii fiirmer, who has 
proved that fruit trees, grass and sheep, will flourish in this part of 
Missouri, if diey can have a chance. At a Frenchman's where I 
staid over night, I learned a new way to build a bani in a coimtry 
where saw mills are few and verv flur between^ as is the case here. 
I will describe it for the benefit or new settlers m general, and some 
folks in particular. 

A row of cedar posts, being first grooved on each side, are set in 
the ground about five feet afnrt, cuid in these grooves are fitted pun- 
cheons of any convenient width, the edges restmg upon each other, 
which forms the sides of tlie bam. Upon the top of these poets, the 
plates and roof are pat The partitions are all made in the same 
way, so that there is uo sawed stufi!* and no nails except in roof and 
doors, and it makes a very srood cheap building. The grooves are 
«nt in the posts by a tool maae on purpose, shaped like an adze. The 
plan is worthy the attention of new settlers in many situations that I 
know of. It will amwer very well for making '* cheap sheds" for 
some of the prairie flocks uid herds. And now, m^ dear friends, 
while I take another rest, let me beg you to have patience, we tra- 
vel slow, but we have much to see, and life I hop^ will be long 
enough to see it all. So once more, I am afl^tionately your old 
Ariend, Solok Rou?rsoii. 



DITCHING— COTTON CULTURE. 



Editor of thc Cultivator — It aifbrds me great 
pleasure to inform you that I lyve nicceeded in reclaim- 
ing ray swamp lands by draining, whieh has render^ 
them not only safe for fine croiM, but their value I now 
rate very high. I am now engaged in repairing and 
deepening the ditches I cut last winter, and locating a 
few smaller ones required. The work has been execu- 
ted by my own laborers imder my directions, and the 
ditches will compare with any dug by Irishmen. The 
time employed, I conceive the most advantageously spent 
of any work bestowed on my plantation. True, the last 
summer was very dry, but notwithstanding we had a ver>' 
heavy rain in April, and one in August, which would 
have left a sidBciency of surfi&ce water to have injured the 
growing crop, had not the waters been conducted off by 
my ditches. Our winter rains prove their efficacy, as the 
fields are rid of waters which heretofore stood on the 
lands. I have accurate and well finished pla^s of all my 
twamp fields, with their ditches and ponds thereon, 
which I would forward on to you, was it not for the ex- 
pense of the mail, which would give you an idea of the 
utility and correctness of the work. My stiflT swamp 
landl^ that I was apprehensive would not be materially 
benefited by draining, owing to their tenacity of absorb- 
ing water, have by far exceeded my expectations. My 
ditehess with the aid of a few water furrows, have ren- 
dered such lands, as I heretofore despaired of, in my opi- 
nion, after a few good plowings, the most productive, ami 
the best quality of cotton is being made on them. Your 
treatise on draining in your August number for 1844, I 
examined with great delight, in comparing its instruct- 
ions with the work executed; and the plan fig. €8y page 
24 ly same number, is an instructive lesson of what I am 
to undertake, in reclaiming a piece of low land surroim- 
dcd by high, for the season of 1846. I made one attempt 
In cutting off a spring on a hill side, whieh partially an- 
swered the desired purpose. My mistake was in placing 
the ditch a little too high. Experience in this case, 
shows that where the wet land commences, occasioned 
by such springs, the ditch should be located a few feet 
below where the spring emerges, so as toabaorb the first 
springs, and by the depth of the diti^» it cuts off the low- 
er springs. Bad I proceeded in the work aeoordingly, 
entire satisfiustion would have been the result In exa- 
mining the ditches of most planters, and such heretofore 
has been my own mistake, the ditches are all too small, 
for after a few heavy rains, they become so filled np, as 
to render very little benefit; but where a ditch is sofll- 
eiently large^ it not only keeps itself clear, but drains 
more rapidly and etfectually, and requires leas attention 
in keeping them in order* 

8o much towards ditching— -now for cotton. It is an 
article at present nearly worthless; but as regards Its cul- 
ture, we may say something. Two of my friends and 
neighbors experimented on Dr. Cloud's method— good 
lands, well prepared, and well managed throni^oiit; and 



I am sorry to say I was greatly disappointed in the re- 
sult. These gentlemen who tried that system, are good 
planters, energetic, and indefatigable; and they left no 
stone tmturned, in giving it a &ir trial. They intend the 
coming crop, to try it again. One perhaps reached 2000 
lbs. to the acre; the other hardly reached that amount. I 
planted against the former, on the old drill system, and I 
beat him. His trial was on ten acres, according to Dr. 
Cloud^s method; I placed eighty acres against it, on the 
old system, acre for acre, or an average against the ten. 
By this statement, nothing is intended against Dr. 
Cloud's system, for I am of the impression, it must in- 
crease the product of land, and I candidly believe the 
season of last summer in this section was unfavorable to 
manured cottons, owing to the drouth it experienced. I 
manured soihe fifteen acres of my own in the drill cul- 
ture, which was by fiur the most inferior cotton I had, and 
no doubt the drouth in a measure caused the disappoint- 
ment in the above crops. One great difficulty they had 
to contend against, was in procuring a stand, which in 
the end could not be obtained with no less than four se* 
parate plantings, which was against their crop. 

Owing to the very low price of cotton, there is some 
talk among the planters of trying tobacco, as our neigh- 
bors, the Floridians, have made the last season a small 
test of its product, and are so well pleased with the re- 
sults, that the present year they are going into it on a 
large scale. Something must be done, for at present rates, 
the cotton planter is not remunerated for his labor and 
plantation expenses. The evil I presume will work its 
own cure. Jko. H. Dbnt. 

Ei^aula, Ma,, Fib. 1, 1845. 



FEEDING CALVES. 



Mr. Editor — ^I hai^e noticed several articles In the 
Cultivator upon rearing calves. I will just give you my 
plan, with resulti. 

Feed and growth qf a Cfa{f.— Galved Jan. 19th, 1843— 
weaned at six weeka old, and weighed 220 pounds. One 
quart of Indian meal, and one quart of middlings were 
boiled together and mixed with eight quarts skimmed 
milk, with which he was fed morning and evening, with^ 
as much hay and carrots as he would eat for three weeks' 
and five days, when he weighed 276 potmds— gain 2 1-13 
potmds per day. He was then fed with 24 quarts Indian 
meal boiled, without the middlings, for 18 (lays; weigh - 
eti 326 pounds; gala per day, 2 7-9 potmds. Meal in- 
creased to 3 qtiaits; fed 22 days; weight 377 pounds; 
gain 51, or 2 7-22 pounds per day. I do not write this' 
boastingly, for it may be beaten ; but if any of my broth- 
er fisrmers have a mind to try the process, I do not hesi- 
tate to assure them in advance, they will not find it as 
great a humbug as manuring potatoes with 4 barrels of 
poudrette to the acre, or using a penknife blade instead 
of a shovel to put the manure in Uieir com hills. 

Oytfsf Bay, L, /., March, 1845. D. K. Younos. 



TO PREPARE SHEEP FOR SHIPPING. 



Sheep should be fed on hay a day or two before they 
are shipped, to change the nature of the dtmg, and thus 
prevent their becoming filthy when confined in small 
quarters. They should also be fed with grain one week 
at least before they are shipped, and also on the route, 
oats or other grain, regular twice each day. 

The best kind of hay shotild be selected, and after it 
has been moistened a little, twist it into a rope as hard as 
it conveniently can be made, and wind it up into tight 
balls or btmdles and pack it away at a little distance from 
the pen of animals. 

By this method, the hay not only occupies the least 
possible space on the boat or cars, and is easily handled, 
but it is kept as fresh as possible, a very important thing 
m feeding. A small rack or box should be prepared for 
feeding, and cut off the hay rope for them as occasion 
reqoirea. 8. W. Jewett. 

The quantity of poultry exported from Dublin to Eng- 
land during the Christmas week, amounted to five hfin- 
tdred tons, and was worth 501 per ton. 



m 
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ECONOMICAL DWELLINGS FOB PLANTATION LABOBERS— (Us. SO.) 



lo THE Hon. J. 8. SUHKU ;> 

My dkai 8ia — I have availMl mjielf of Ihe sarliMl 
opportunity, whieb > prcmre ot binitien would bIIow, 
lo pcspKra > briaf il*Kriptk>n of the buililiDg) creeled in 
1M3, by mr fUher- in-law, Ihe late TiioiL Maxt, Etq. 
ai quarters for the Held hindi uul their fimiliet, em. 
ploynl OD hii lamu at Weal Rirer, Hatrland, which I 
promited to furaiah you with when I lad had tha plea- 
■nrc of ueins you in Waihingtoo; and I now have the 
honor to Innnuil to yon, at Ihe aame time, drawings of 
cna of these buildinga, (Ihe two being eMentially alilie,) 
exhibiting il in plan, lide and front eleralion, anil in pei- 
^Mclive. For Ihete very artittieil drawings, I am in- 
debud lo Mr. J. G. Bruff, of Ihe Topographical Bureau, 
Wadiiugton. They are in some reapacla iaaccurale, aa 
will be seen from the (est. 

. Hie penpeetics view preieBts a very eiactpielu 
one of Iheis bouses, and the plana I tmsl will be readily 
luJentood. Oce of the buildings is (urrounded by 
groupe of large and rgnerable loousl trees, with a ] 
of pure woler near Ihe frani door. The other ilan 
the vicinity of a beautiful grove, aod numerous young 
trees have been recently planted around it, aa well foi 
namenl as for protectioa from sutnmei's heat and wialer'i 
Midi while aeopioui and Dever failing spring of 
and delielous wsler gushes out of a raviae haul by. Bolh 
booses are so lihialed Ihal Ihe down SUl waler drains from 
(hem in all directions. 



Iicw for vaniilaliim— t. clil 
* Funkbed foe ihs CiUliratnr, by Mr. Sumia. 



ShohI Floor- (Fig. n.] 
The hoase (to which the drawings, refcr) 1* 34 feat 

square, on the ground plan, from onliide to oalaide; and 

from Ibe bottom of the lilli to the lop of the plates, is 16 

. high. The (ills rest onilone walls, (laid in cement) 

i i feet below the surfare of (he ground, and rising 

foot above it. The rooms on the ground Boor have 

itch of 10 feel including the Joists — Ihe upper roomt 

therefore 6 feet high to the eaves or lopof the plalei, 

rise lo Ihe height of 10 feel along the roof. Tlie 

large room E" and Ihe open space ailjolning il, have a 

uniform pitch of 10 (eel. All the rooms on Ibe second 

floor are lathed and plaalered over head. Those on (be 

ground Boor have no ceilings, below jdiils. 

The silla and posts are of while oak — the former, IS 
Dchn sqnare, Ihe latter, 8 by 7 inches. The plates are 
of while pine, 8 by 7, and the rafters of Ihe same mate* 
rials. The frame has no braces, the exterior eoverinir 
iring them nnneccsaary, and at Ihe lune time im- 
parting lo il great rtnnglh and rigidity. This covering 
or aidmg consists of 2 incb while pine plank, (eommimly 
called ark-slufr, and oosting at Por( Deposit aboul K 
1.) Jointed and spiked vertically to the f^me. The 
joiaB are covered on the exterior with narrow slats or 
lone of the same materials. The roof Is ratber fiat, 
'ered with white pine ahingles, and projects from the 
walls about 30 inches all round. II is also provided, ■■ 
lie seen from Ihe drawings, with ■ simple kind Of 
barge-board, cut in a rough way from pine planks. 
Tbe ground floor Is formed of csawil. Tbeipace with- 
. the sills and foundatioD walls is filled with clay, liard 
nuMd, to within about 2 inohe* of (be top of (he ailla. 
On this sub-stralnm, the cement is deposited. Il eon- 
liM of a mlxtn(« of 10 puts, Irrepilar brick fra^^enl^ 
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rather len (ia the averaipe) in cable contents, then black 
walnatfl, 5 parts of clean sharp sand, and 3 parts of the 
best hydraolic lime. If the cement is not of the best 
quality, the frairments should be reduced to 8 parts; oys- 
ter shells, when convenient^ may be advantageously sub- 
stituted for brick-bats. 

The cement and sand are first thoroug^hly mixed, care 
being taken that no more water is used than is just suffi- 
cient to produce a slight cohesion; the great mistake is 
often made of employing too much water. After the 
mixture has been well worked, the fragments are added, 
with a little more water if thought necessary, and tho- 
roughly incorporated with the other ingredients. When 
fit for use, the mass must present a perfectly homogeneous 
appearance. This condition of things is essential to suc- 
cess. It is then to be immediately removed before it has 
time to sety to the place which it is to occupy, to be de- 
posited in a layer sufficiently thick for the purpose de- 
signed, and hard rammed with quick short strokes, until 
it is quite solid, and gives no more under the rammer. 
This operation will bring a good deal of water to the 
surface, from what had seem^ to be a mass of materials 
but slightly moistened. After the whole floor has been 
formed in this manner, and before it has time to dry, it is 
duiud with Water, covered with clean straw, to retard 
evaporation, and at least twice a day for 12 or 14 suc- 
cessive days, deluged with water. At the end of this 
period, the straw is removed, and the floor is permitted 
to dry, when, if the cement has been of good quality, and 
all the operations have been properly performed, it will 
be found to be as hard and as Arm as a solid rock, which no 
moisture can effect, no vermin penetrate, and that will 
wear as well as the best mica-slate pavement. To give 
it a smooth surface, it will be expedient to plaster it with 
a thin coating of eoal-gai4ar sprinkled with sand. When 
this is quite hard and dry, the house may be occupied. 

I have recently employed cement manufactured in the 
manner just described, for the floor of a meat house much 
infested with rats, with complete success. 

A barrel of cement costs in Baltimore, $2,25, and is 
sufficient with the other materials, to make about 168 
square feet of floor, 2 Inches thick.* It would, however, 
I think, be better to form the floor 3 inches thick, which 
would make the barrel equivalent to about 112 square 
feet. 

There is but one entrance to the house, which leads 
faito a room 16 feet square in which is placed a large 
cooking stove. This apartment serves as a kitchen, and 
communicates with a back room of the same dimensions, 
in which is fitted a Franklin stove for the purpose of af- 
fording an open and cheerful fire. This may be called 
the living room, to which the people generally retire on 
coming in from labor, and to diy themselves in wet 
weather; but when not at work, they usually occupy 
both rooms indifferently. They have each two windows 
of 6 by 10 glass. 

On the ground floor are eight dormitories, opening in- 
to the large rooms, each 8 feet square. They are light- 
ed by windows of 4 panes of glass, bo arranged that they 
may be opened by moving the sashes aside. 

An easy flight of stairs leads from the back room to the 
second floor^-under the stairs is a back closet for the 
convenience of the cook. The landing place on the se- 
cond floor is in an open space 18 by 12 feet. Into this 
space, the rooms of this story open. Thay are appro- 
priated to married people and children. The four small- 
er rooms are 8 by 10 feet — the two marked £' are 16 by 
10 respectively, and the one marked £^' is 15 by 12. The 
whole of this portion of the building is kept warm and 
comfortable in the coldest weather, by a large sheet iron 
drum, heated from the cooking stove. From the drum, 
a pipe is carried to the chimney through the room £". 
In each partition, separating the dormitories, on both 
floors, a lattice is fitted, ranging with the gable windows, 
and over each door is left a space 6 inches square for 
the purpose of ensuring a nearly uniform and agreeable 
degree of warmth throughout the building, in wet and 
cold weather, and a free circulation of pure and dry air 

t Coala, lime, &<;., are usually sokl by imperial heaped measure, 
which makes the bushel equal to 52,815 1-S cubic inches nearly, and 
I think the barrel contains about 3 bushels, or 4 8-8 cobio feet nearly. 



whenever the state of the atmosphere will permit the 
windows to be open. The vacant space in the 2d story 
is occupied by the children as a play room and for dry- 
ing clothes in wet weather, and in summer, some of the 
boys prefer to sleep in it. As soon as the hot season sets 
in, the cooking stove is removed to a detached buildbig, 
and is not brought back to its place till the return of cold 
weather. In the mean while, when necessaiy, a fire is 
burnt in the Franklin stove. 

It will be obvious to the most superficial observer, that 
in planning this house, the leading objects have been 
comfort, economy, and the saving of fuel, in Che accom- 
modation of a considerable number of persons, rather 
than the study of architectural effect; and yet, as the per- 
spective drawing shows, the tq^it entenMe is quite agree- 
able to the eye. This is owing to the good proportions 
of the building, the flat and prqjecting roof, and a slight 
degree of simple ornament. It still wants what may be 
cheaply supplied, a rustic porch at the entrance. This 
might be formed by entwining the boughsof cedar trees, 
inserted in the ground for the pillars, and covering them 
with creeping vines. These quarters afibrd more room 
for their occupants, in proportion to numbers, than the 
best permanent barracks usually extend to the soldiers 
of an army; while on the score of privacy, warmth, ven- 
tilation and general comforts, they are also superior. 

Two objections may, with some propriety, be urged 
to these arrangements for the accommodation of labor- 
ers: 1st, the risk of fire— 2d, the greater danger from 
contagious and infectious diseases. To the first, it may 
be answered, that there are but two fires in a house, and 
both of them on an incombustible floor. And to the se- 
cond, that from the dryness and .cleanly nature of the 
floors, and the careful ventilation which may be always 
attained with little trouble, there will be less liability to 
contract sickness, especially tsrphus fever, than if they 
occupied (as they too often do) small and badly constmet- 
ed houses; and that if a contagious disease should break 
out on a plantation, it would be as likely to q)read among 
the people, from the fact of their working so much to- 
gether, in the one case as in the other. 

The cost of these buildings was about $700 each, and I 
am satisfied that similar structures might he erected in 
any part of the State of Maryland and Virginia far that. 
Very respectfully, your obt serv't, 

Geo. W. Hughes. 



GROWING LETTUCE EARLT. 



Mr. Tucker — Those who are fond of lettuce, usually 
desire to have it as early in the spring as possible, and 
before other products of the garden are ready for the ta- 
ble. An obvious means of procuring the article early, is 
the hot bed; but that is not convenient for every one; 
though materials for constructing the hot bed should be 
at command, the attention and watching which it requires 
may not in all cases be readily spared. This considera- 
tion led me, some years ago, to make it a subject of spe- 
cial inquiry, whether it was not possible to have early 
lettuce without the hot bed. 

Lettuce, it was noticed, will bear uninjured, a hard 
frost; under some circumstances, that which comes up in 
the fiill, will live over winter; in which case it will grow 
to a proper size for eating much sooner than the spring 
sown plants. It seemed natural therefore to conclude 
that we had only to protect it from very severe and long 
continued frost, in order to preserve it alive till spring. 
With this view, I tried covering it with straw, corn- 
stalks, stable litter, leaves, boards, mats, but invariably 
without success; it would all perish. This result was 
unexpected. What killed the lettuce thus protected 7 It 
could not be frost, for care was taken in each case to co- 
ver the lettuce so that it should not be exposed to greater 
cold than it endures without the least injury. Perhaps It 
was smothered : that is, deprived of a sufllcient supply of 
air. But I had taken care, in one instance, to cover it 
with a box large enough to enclose an ample store of 
air. Yet here the lettuce died. While reflecting upon 
this subject, it occurred to me that the death of the let- 
tuce might be owing to its seclusion from the light; 
which we know to be essential to the healthy growth of 
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ill plinU. UpoD this, I made a fiwne wilh taidief to fit; 
lowed lettuce in it in September; pat on the glaaa, the| 
latter part of KoYembery and let it remain till March, 
when I had the tatitfaetion to find all the lettnee alive 
and flourishing. Whether my theory wa« correct or not, 
I thus ascertained the £act, that lettuce may be preserved 
over winter merely by a simple covering of glsas. In the 
spring, the lettuce grew luxuriantly, and was flt for the 
table as early as it would be if grown in a hot bed. The 
plan of growing lettuce, suggested by the foregoing fact, 
I have followed for several years with invariable suc- 
cess. If you please, your readers may have the benefit 
of my experience, which I will give somewhat in detail. 

In the eonstroction of the frame, in which the lettnee 
IS to be grown, I do not know that any particular size is 
material. In the climate of New Haven, it is requisite 
that the frame should be at least 6 inches thick; mine is 
made of cedar scantling, laid up like a log house, with a 
slope towards the south of one foot in five. A board is 
nailed over and on the outside of the scantling. The 
sashes should be made like those of a hot bed, with glass 
lapping, BO that the water may run off. Common win 
dow sashes will be broke, by water standing on the panes 
and freezing. The glass should be thick, to prevent 
breaking by the weight of snow. For the same reason, 
the frame should be set where the snow will not drift in- 
to it. When the sashes are on, they should lie about a 
foot from the ground, which should have the same slope 
as the sashes. There must be a contrivance to fasten the 
sashes, so (hat they shall not be blown off by high winds, 
and also to prevent their sliding when the upper end is rai- 
sed. The manure used in the frame should be well rot- 
ted and well mixed with the soil. The same soil will 
not answer well, for more than four years. As often as 
that, either the frame should be moved, or the soil tak^n 
out and replaced by fresh earth. The kind of lettuce 
which I think best for cultivation in this manner, is one 
of the cabbage varieties — the white head. It forms a so- 
lid head 6 to 8 inches in diameter. The time of sowing 
is the middle of September. It is sowed broadcast and 
raked in. The frame is left open till the setting in of 
winter — till the ground begins to freeze hard. The sash- 
es are then laid on the frame, and remain undisturbed till 
the opening of spring. No watering is required during 
winter; nor is it necessary to admit the external air. 
The glass must not be covered. Snow may fall upon it, 
but it will not (in New Haven,) continue long enough to 
do injury. When spring opens> it will be necessary in 
clear warm days, to raise the upper end of the sashes 6 
or 8 inches. When there comes a warm rain, the sashes 
should be taken off. If a suitable rain does not occur 
often enough, it will be necessary to give wster in some 
other way. As the ground during winter, will have dri- 
ed to a considerable depth, there must be, early in spring, 
at least one thorough watering, by rain or otherwise, 
deep enough to reach the moist earth below. As soon 
as the open ground is thawed, lettuce may be transplant- 
ed from the frame to any warm place. That in the 
frame must be thinned, if heads are wished, to 9 inches 
apart. If the frame is small, it will be best to leave the 
plants about 4 inches apart, and depend upon heads in the 
open ground. There the plants should be set 12 inches 
apart. It is a common practice to pick off for use the 
lower leaves. This will infallibly prevent the heading 
of the lettuce. In gathering the lettuce from the frame, 
it is belter to cut it off at the surface of the ground, than 
to pull it up. The stumps will throw up sprouts, which 
produce the best of seed. Indeed it is almost impossible 
to procure seed, otherwise. If the head is left on, the 
seed stalk is so wrapped up by the leaves, that it com 
monly decays before it breaks through. Some of these 
directions may appear minute ; but whoever attempts to 
cultivate lettuce in the manner here described, wiU find 
them important to his success. 

The eating of the lettuce may be performed without 
any special instruction. But I may be allowed to say, 
that a little sugar with vinegar, forms a palatable dress- 
ing, for those who do not crave egg ami mustard. 

I think improbable that the ^ncipU of supplying light 
in vcinteri may be advantageously applied in the case of 
rbaceons plants, and to half tender flowers, and 



even to cabbages. In respect to Che last mentioned arti- 
de, I would suggest to those who have old window saah- 
es, to try the experiment by making their eabhagt keU 
with windows that will admit the sun to the eabbaget 
within. Roses and fig trees are well preserved nnder 
glass, in the same manner as lettuce, only the nshes most 
be higher from the ground. Notes Dakuno. 

JVeto fliovifi, CofMi., Fsb, 15, 1845. 



MANAGEMENT OF THE ORCHARD. 



Mr. EDiToit — ^Your correspondent's article on the ma- 
nagement of the Peach orchard, (see Cultivator for Jan. 
p. 38,) has a strong advocate m the person of Mr. 
John Mason, tenant of John Gill, Emi. of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, who cultivates a noble &rm of 200 aere% 
upon which is an extensive orchard of apple trees of the 
finest kinds. In a late conversation with Mr. Mason, who 
is a native of one of the eastern States, and a very intel- 
ligent man, bred originally to a mercantile profession, he 
remarked, 

« When I came here, I found that the orchard had al- 
ways been kept under careful tillage, such management 
being considered essential to its well being, according to 
the generally received opinion ; but I observed, that al- 
though the blossoming of the trees was abundant, the 
trees themselves soon become covered with the nests of 
caterpillars so thick as to give the appearance of hoar 
frost; while the fruit soon after began to drop off in im- 
mense quantities; what remained, being cankered, and 
almost worthless. I therefore determined to change the 
plan, and immediately laid the orchard down to gruSy 
converting it into a hog pasture ; only mowing the tidi 
weeds that spring up during the summer, and turning in 
young cattle to graze occasionally. The next year there 
were scarcely any caterpillars' nests to be seen, the hog9 
picking up the fallen fruit, and destroying the malady in 
the bud. The year following, the evil was totally erad- 
icated, the yield of fruit being of the finest quality, and 
enormous in quantity ; and at present, I know no orchard 
so vigorous, or that promises so fair a prospect, whether 
for grass or fruit." 

On accompanying him to the spot, I was struck with 
the neatness of the husbandry and the vividness of the 
pasturage; the thrifty state of the trees aflbrding abund- 
ant proof of the justness of the theory practiced by my 
friend. The grasses were of the finest kinds, chiefly in- 
digenous to the soil, the grazing and tramping of the 
hogs and young cattle having produced a close and rich 
carpet of the greenest verdure, and remarkably early In 
its growth also, for although but the 27th of February, 
the herd were already pasturing in it; while not a weed 
of last year's growth was to be seen, or any thing to im- 
pede the springing of the young crop. Upon this or- 
chard, from sixty to eighty hogs, besides young cattle, 
were pastured the last year during the whole summer, 
which took good care of the fiillen fruit; after which, 
more than 3,000 bushels of the choicest apples were fed 
to the former in the way of fattening, and for which they 
proved most valuable, saving a vast amount of com. 

Here I witnessed the justness of your correspondents 
remarks. The orchard has become a hog pasture, where 
the weeds are kept down, and the necessary cultivation 
! by tramping, has been performed far more profitably and 
I economically than by the use of the plow; while the 
source of the caterpillar and the borer has been cleared 
away by the aid of a class of laborers whose wages have 
been paid in a measure by the food thus collected, at 
great profit and the most lasting benefit. In conclusion, 
and in justice to Mr. Mason's very neat and careful ma- 
nagement displayed in this experiment, I must add, in no 
part of the orchard or elsewhere, did I observe a single 
instance of the rooting of the hogs while at pasture; all 
was level as a bowling green or a well trimmed lawn, 
with not a weed or a bush, even in the fence rows. 
What has been said, however, does not by any means 
militate against the mode every where adopted and pur- 
sued in this part of the countr}*, of cultivating and crop- 
ping the orchard while the trees are young and small; 
this is a system differing in toto from that in question, 
which has been introduced for the purpose of preventing 
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dUeafe, bnt which it i« suspected, has proved the cause 
of much of the evil complained of. Nor is the layiog 
down and sowing the orchard, to be too long delayed, the 
crop being far better adapted to grazing than mowing for 
hay, or grain. 

I find that the system of '* rigid pruning of the peach 
tree" has been adopted by the Messrs. Downing at their 
extensive nurseries at Newburgh, and no doubt it will be 
attended with success; the fact that "no tree bears the 
knife so well as the peach," having long since been as- 
certained and verified by universal practice in England. 
And to prove my faith by my worlcs, I have taken off 
many leading branches the present spring, and find the 
trees much improved in appearance by the operation. 
The experiment has led to the inquiry, whether, as it is 
proposed to keep the orchard in grass as a hog pasture. 
the mode proposed would not admit of the trees being 
planted thicker or nearer together, depending on the sys- 
tem of *' rigid pruning" to keep them within due bounds 
and with upright heuls, affording a proper degree of ex- 
posure to atmosphersc influence, and a due and equal 
proportion of sunshine ? The question is an interesting 
one; would your correspondent take it up 1 

Your subscriber, J. L. 

Springfidd, N. J., 1845. 



ON BREEDING SHEEP. 



Mk. Editob— After looking over the pedigree of my 
sheep in the November 'number of the Cultivator, and 
some of the remarks at the close, I feel it my duty to 
give a fuller explanation of my views and experience in 
the breeding of sheep. It is the duty of wool growers to 
have three objects in view in breeding sheep — 1st, they 
should breed that kind of sheep whose fleeces will be 
large enough to nett them a handsome income from the 
growth of their wool— 2d, a kind that will produce a 
noe, long, and silky staple, which will be profitable to 
the manufacturer — 3d, a kind which will, when manu- 
Ikctured, make a heavy body, and a durable goods for the 
consumer. I would here ask, is there any one distinct 
breed which will answer all these purposes ? I know 
that the Saxon sheep produce flne wool, but not enough 
in weight to make it profitable to the wool grower.* It 
may be a profitable wool for the manufacturer, but I very 
much doubt the durability of the goods for the laboring 
and business part of community. The Paular Merlnoes 
are heavy fleeced, and when well fed, have more native 
oil, than can pass through the harl of the wool in a pro- 
per manner — it is common for it to form a sticky sub- 
stance among the wool, which makes it heavy and un- 
profitable for the manufacturer — they are somewhat 
wrinkled about the neck, and are apt to have hairs in 
those wrinkles, and not uncommon to have hairs on the 
body so as to prevent it being manufactured into fine 
goods, so that this kind of sheep will not answer our full 
purpose. It is more for our interest to gtovrf/M wool in 
the Eastern States than it has been. We cannot expect 
to compete with the west on coarse wool. How can we 
grow a large fleece, of long staple, JSne wool ? I will 
tell you how it has been done, viz: by crossing three dif- 
ferent breeds of pure Spanish Merinos. The most per- 
fect of the three was the.Escurial, and I believe the most 
perfect breed that was ever imported into America when 
imported by David Humphrey in 1802; in their pure 
state, their wool was more compact at the outer end than 
any that I have ever seen, and in possession of stronger 
felting properties. The one which was imported in 1811 , 
was a larger fleece and a little darker at the out end of 
the wool. In selecting my bucks to breed from, I have 
even taken great pains to select those which partook 
most of the Escnrial blood. Experience has taught me 
that in breeding animals, the offspring partake stronger 
in their outward coat and appearance of the male, in 
their temper and disposition of the female; in this way I 
have managed my sheep, until many of them resemble 
the Escurial sheep when in their pure state. In select- 

* The remark in regard to the Saxon sheep not producing wool 
enough to make them profiiablef we think is rather too sweeping. 
We could name flocks of Saxons, which have uudoublodly aflbrdol 
good proflts.^E]>. 



ing bucks to breed from, we should take those that are 
of handsome form, large fleece, and long staple, in which 
the native oil circulates freely through to the outer end 
of the wool, leaving the wool within, white, like cotton. 
This kind of wool is free from dead end, cleanses easy, 
and is soft and silky when cleansed. That kind of wool 
which has a great deal of yolk lodged about in the wool 
wastes too much in scouring, and is very harsh and wiry 
and not easily manufactiu-ed into fine goods. Some gen- 
tleman in the Nov. number of the Cultivator, mentioned 
the Escurial Saxon Sheep. I have never seen any that 
were imported from Saxony, that bore any resemblance 
to those imported by David Humphrey. In Mr. Grove's 
letter to Mr. Col man, he states that there was an impor- 
tation of Escurial sheep from Spain to Saxony in 1764, 
and another importation in 1777, of different breetls. 
This was 47 years before the introduction of the Saxony 
sheep to this coimtry. I think it quite improbable at 
least that we have any of the pure Escurials from Saxony. 
Where are the 200 that Wm. Jarvis brought to this coun- 
ti-y in 1809, or their offspring ? I know of no trace of 
the Escurial blood but what has been preserved from the 
importation of General Humphrey, and the one imported 
in 1811. 

In looking over a communication of Mr. L. A. Mor. 
rell, in the April no. of the Cultivator, 1844, he assigns a 
number of reasons why wool of the same fineness would 
be some of it dry and harsh and some soft and silky. I 
think if he had raised the same breed of sheep that I have, 
he would have assigned a different reason. I will here 
repeat some of my remarks, and speak a little more par* 
ticularly of the kind of sheep and wool which I have rai- 
sed. The complexion of the wool is dark at the outer 
end, white within, is always soft, and after being cleans- 
ed for use, remains soft and oily. The reason I give^ is 
this; it has been ascertained, and acknowledged I believe, 
(hat every harl of wool is a hollow tube; when the per-^ 
spiration is open, the native oil passes through these 
tubes. This native oil preserves the life of the wool, 
renders it free from dead end, and leaves it in full pos- 
session of its felting properties; and I very much doubt, 
when cleansed for use, whether this oil in the centre of 
the harl is ever all extracted, for it always feels oily, and 
the goods made from it are soft and silky. This native 
oil has its desired effect. It preserves the health of the 
sheep, the life of the wool, and adds to the strength and 
diirability of the goods. 

Manutkcturing men have sometimes found fault with 
this kind of wool because they are large fleeces; would 
it not be honorable in them to keep both debt and credit t 
If the wool wastes a little more in washing, and is a more 
perfect and valuable article when washed, the account is 
balanced. I am satisfied so far as the experiment has 
been tried, that there is no kind of sheep as profitable, 
uniting the interests of. the wool grower and manu&ctn- 
rer. Some gentlemen are of the opinion that the Saxony 
breed of sheep should be kept pure, and not crossed with 
any other kind; but I think that a mistaken idea. I think 
there is a very great benefit derived from crossing differ- 
ent breeds. But we must have pure blood male animals 
to breed from. It is our duty as farmers to make all the 
improvements in the different branches of agriculture 
which we are capable of. The agricultural and manufactu- 
ring interests are closely linked together; whatever af- 
fects the one, affects the other more or less. We should 
endeavor to draw together, and work for each other's in- 
terests. The wool grower must breed a kind of sheep 
whose fleeces will yield him a living profit; we cannot 
live from the two pound fleeces; and while our manu- 
facturers ask for a protective tariff, which they really 
need, and which we wish them to have, we wish them 
to remember that the farmers in the Eastern States need 
protection to. I will here leave my subject for the pre- 
sent for my worthy friends to correct. 

Watertown, litc^uld to,, Ct. Jacob N. Blakeslee. 



Working OxEN.~At the last Fair of the Middlesex 
(Ct.) Ag. Society, four ox teams, attached to decorated 
carts were present, numbering 2]4 yoke, viz: Team 
from Middlefield and Long Hill, 9Q yoke — South farmsy 
84— Weatfield^ 26— Joel Blatehley's, of Durham, 8 yoke. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF FARM STOCK. 



Mr. Editor— In a communication published in the 
June no. of the Cultivator, 1844^ page 189^ I endeavored to 
brini^ this subject before your readers, in the hope it 
might attract the notice and engage the attention of some 
of your corresoondenls, who can appreciate the impor- 
tance of its bearing on the great agricultural interests of 
the country. It is believed that if this branch of agri- 
culture should be brought to the test of a careful and crit« 
ical examination, the result would prove that few even 
of those who are most interested have considered the 
magnitude of its importance. Entertaining this opinion, 
permit me again to present some remarks, having the 
same object in view, with the hope that others may take 
up the subject, and present arguments and £9icts, illustra- 
ting its importance. 

In the remarks which I now propose to make, I shall 
confine myself to the subject of the improvement of dai- 
ry stock. The question then is, how can this improve- 
ment be successfully accomplished ? It must be acknow- 
ledged there are some ditficulties in the way, which 
should be met and overcome before any considerable 
progress can be attained. 

One of these difficulties I apprehend, will be found in 
a lamentable want of interest, and an indisposition among 
the great mass of our agriculturists to fix their minds up- 
on the subject, and engage in persevering and untiring 
action.. Another obstacle^ I apprehend, is a prejudice in 
the minds of many well meaning men, against what is 
termed " improved stock," without ever having really 
tested its merits. Formidable as these and other obsta- 
cles are in the way of improvement, yet when the mind 
contemplates the American character, its accurate dis- 
cernment, its enterprise and its perseverance, when fully 
engaged in any pursuit worthy of its consideration, and 
when the 4inderstanding has become convinced of its 
practicability, who can doubt of ultimate and entire suc- 
cess? 

With a view if possible, of directing public attention 
to this subject, and engaging others in active co-opera- 
tion, I have recently cast my eye over the official statis- 
tics of the United States Uken in 1840. By this public 
document, it appears that there was in the County of 
Rensselaer that year, a fraction of over 66,000 neat cattle ; 
and as a basis for calculation^ suppose one in ten of this 
number to be appropriated to dairy purposes, then the 
number would be six thousand six hundred. From the 
inquiry I have instituted, I am led to the conclusion that 
Che dairy cows now in use in this State, do not average 
more than from four to five pounds of butter a week, for 
seventeen weeks, say from the Ist of May to the l7th of 
August. Call it five pounds, and the average product for 
17 weeks of each cow, would be 85 pounds, and the to- 
tal product from the 6,600 would amount to 561,000 lbs. 
which at 12^ cts. a pound, would amount to $73,320. 

As a still further illustration, by a reference to the 
same official document, it appears that there were in the 
State of New. York in 1840, 1,911,244 neat cattle. By 
applying the same rule as above, (one in ten for dairy 
purposes,) there would be in the State 191,124 dairy 
cows. Suppose the product in butter to be an average 
of 85 lbs. for each cow for the 17 weeks, the total quan- 
tity produced from the 191,124 cows would be 16,234,- 
540 lbs., which at 124 cents a pound, would amount to 
$2,029,692. 

Now if the milking qualities of the dairy stock of the 
county of Rensselaer should be improved so as to pro- 
duce 10 lbs. of butter a week, for the period above sta- 
ted, the product from the same number of cows would be 
1,122,000 lbs. which at 12| cents a pound, would amount 
to $134,640, creating an increa^d amount of product of 
$67,320 in the county of Rensselaer alone for the profit 
of those engaged in this branch of husbandry. 

By an application of the same rule of calculation to tjie 
dairy stock of the State of New-York, the result would 
stand thus. The product in butter would be 32,469,080 
lbs., which at 12| cents a pound would amount to $4,- 
059,385, exhibiting an increased product to this branch 
of husbandry m the State of $2,029,692.50 for the 17 
^d a considerably larger amount per annum. It 



will be seen that if these calcalatlons approximate to ac- 
curacy, the subject is of great importance to the agricul- 
turists of this country, and can hardly fail to force itself 
at once upon every reflecting mind. 

The question then is, have we a breed of cattle among 
us which will produce 10 lbs. of butter a week for 17 
weeks of the most favorable season of the year, on paa- 
ture alone. My belief is, we have now in this country, 
dairy stock, among the improved breeds, which may be 
relied on to produce nearly or quite that result, and by 
careful, systematic breeding, it may ba still farther im- 

proved. • 

If this opinion be correct, it becomes an important in- 
quiry, how is it to be made available I And what mcttos 
should be insUtuted to promote and insure success to the 

undertaking. . 

From the reflection I have been able to give to the 
subject, I am inclined to the opinion that much may o% 
accomplished through the medium of the State and Coun- 
ty agricultural societies; and the &ct should not be loat 
sight of, that the bounty of the State is contributed to pro- 
mote this, among other kindred objects. 

Should the SUte Society appropriate $300 of its ITttods 
to premiums, fixing the highest at $75, and graduate 
down to $10, for the gseatest quantity of butter made firom 
a given number of cows, to be kept on paattwe only* for 
a perid of 30 or 60 days, it is beUeved such prenuums 
would stimulate numerons dairymen throughout the 
State, to competition, as the premiums would be a com- 
pensation for the extra trouble* attending the trial. II 
may be objected by some, that so large an amount could 
not well be appropriated to this single object; in answer 
to such objections, it may be said, the State extends ita 
boimty for the improvement of agriculture, and it will be 
expected that this bounty will be so appropriated as to 
effect the greatest amount of improvement. 

Time will not allow me to say all I intended to have 
done, but in a fiiture number may resume the subject. In 
conclusion, permit me to remark, that to insure the 
greatest amount of benefit to this branch of husbandry, I 
cannot conceive any better plan than the one indicated 
above, as it will afford a wide field for competition, and 
the owners of the different breeds of cattle will have an 
ample opportunity to test their real merits, and then the 
mass of farmers will be able to decide for them- 



great 

selves whether the Durhams, Herefords, Devons, Ayr- 
shires, or Natives, possess the best dairy qualities, as this 
information would be spread out in the reports of the 
transactions of the Slate Society. This being faithfully 
done, each individual could not fail to be able to decide 
which is the best dairy slock; he could then make his se- 
lection understandingly, and improvement could not fail 
to be extensively promoted through the State and the en- 
tire Union. ^' 
Troy, January 5, 1845. 



INSECTS INJURIOUS TO WHEAT. 



Mr. Tucker — During the summers of 1843-44, the 
wheat in this neighborhood had suffered considerably 
from the depredations committed by a small green worm 
about an inch in length; its head is brownish green, with 
two brown spots upon it. The worm ascends the sfallc 
of wheat soon after it has put out in head, cuts off the 
head and. feeds upon the top of the standing part. 

If the evil increases as rapidly in future as it did last 
year compared with the year before, there will be but a 
small chance for any wheat in this section of country. I 
do not know of any person having seen any other crop 
injured by the worm, neither did any one observe them 
before the heads of wheat had fallen, nor know what they 
had previously fed upon. Some think they are what have 
been called the army worm, but I have been unable to 
find any description of that species in either the late num- 
bers of the Cultivator or Farmer's Cabinet. If you are 
acquainted with such a mischief-maker as I have some- 
what described, will you please favor us with any infor- 
mation or any remedy, if there is one. 

In some fields, one-fifth of the heads of wheat were 
eaten off; and the Mediterranean was more injured than 
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•Iher kinds. The raragei as fkr as I hare heard, are 
•onflned to a few miles of this place. P. C. 

PeiM's Uatkn-f JBiicfet Co, Pa., April 6, 1844. 

Note. — The worm described above, It new to us. As 
to its being the " Army wormj" we would observe that 
the common names of insects are so various that nothing 
definite can be learned from them. We are unable to 
Had a description of the Army worm in any entomologi- 
cal works; but have heard that* name applied only to a 
speeies of the AgroUMda, or cut- worm family, between 
which and the insect described by « F. C." there would 
seem to be but little similarity. 



CONDENSED PARAGRAPHS. 



Mb. CDiTOR—Under this head, I send a few articles 
for your paper. 

Phevsntioft of the bee-moth. — Col. Nathan Beck- 
with, an old and experienced agriculturist of this town, 
informs me that the bee-moth may be effectually destroy- 
ed by placing, during their active season, near the hives, 
a few basins of honey and water (made weak,) after 
night-fall, and removing early in the morning. They 
are attracted to it and drowned. 

Cisterns. — Those who desigpi putting down a new 
cistern, (and no house should be without one,) will find 
it much to their advantage to use water cement.. Take a 
dry time in the summer, and dig a hole with sloping sides, 
sofflciently large and deep to contain the desired quantity 
of water, below the frost. Then mix the cement with 
equal parts of washed sand and spread it upon the ground 
two inches thick — carefully exclude the water for ten 
days, when it may be covered in the usual way, and is 
r^dy fbr the rains. Remember about the frost, and it 
will last forever. • 

Protection of Cows against fues. — As the ** fly 
season" is approaching, I am reminded of a discovery I 
have made, (which should have been made public be- 
fore,) to prevent the annoyance of cows by flies while 
niilking. It is simply, blanketing. A blanket should be 
provided for each milker, of such ample dimensions that 
it will eover the whole animal, falling down as low as 
the knees, with the right comer scolloped out for the 
milker. Bftake a loop for the horns. It may be made 
of any material, but coarse cottons being the cheapest 
and lightest, recommend themselves. Animals unused to 
blanketing, will of course at first demur, but by gentle- 
ness or slight coercion, they soon become as genUe to the 
spreading of the blanket, as they are to the approach of 
the milker. 'Try it— '< it works like a cham." 

TivoU, N. F., 1845. G. Cooks. 



TRIMMING GRAPE VINES. 



Correction.— Mr. Sidney Weller, of Halifax, 
North Carolina, informs us that we made a mistake in 
condensing his article on grape vines, in our March num- 
ber. The produce of his vineyard is there stated at 
** eight to ten barrels of wine yearly." Mr. Weller says 
it should have been that the annnui increase is eight to 
ten barrels, fcc, the whole product of the vintage being 
from twenty-five to thirty barrels of wine. He would 
have made more last season, but for a long drouth, and a 
high wind which occurred at a critical time and injured 
the crop. He thinks the vine <' will stand a severe spell 
of dry weather, as well if not better than any other sort 
of farm product; but the effect of a very long continu- 
ance of dry weather, causes some of the grapes to dry up 
and others to fall off the vines prematurely ripe." Mr. 
Weller is a pioneer in the grape culture in North Caroli- 
na, and we think his practice well worthy the attention 
of others, and would therefore invite the peniial of the 
following brief sketch of the course pursued with his 
vinery. He says—" first, it is very important to have the 
right kinds of vines, or such as not only bear well, but 
are not subject to tantalize the cultivator by rotting. The 
Souppemong, Norton's Virginia seedling, my Halifax 
seedling, fcc, are of those kinds, and are all large fruit, 
and excellent for the table or wine. 

«« I plant the rooted vine as a fruit tree; say 10 feet 
■lUtft eaoh way; or if SoapperaoDgy SO or 30, and pnt a 



high stake to the north side. I trim 2 or 3 years, to 
prevent the vines from becoming bushy, and give all the 
Btreng^ to one or two main stems. Then take out the 
stake and insert a post 8 or 10 feet high, square at top, 
with two cleats on each side to secure a rail or piece of 
timber to lay ftom post to post, to help support the scant- 
ling, and form the scaffolding. After this, I suffer the 
vines to take their own course pretty much in ramifying 
over the support above; and scarce ever trim any more; 
and if I do, I simply cut off a branch and let it remain to 
decay and (all away of itself. Any part decaying or giv- 
ing way is easily replaced by propping up, and another 
inserted. Instead of digging holes, I make them by what 
I call a jabber, or a large pointed piece of hard wood, 
with a peg inserted across towards the top, by which 
with a crow bar or stake, the jabber is drawn out of the 
ground after being pounded in, at a wet time, by a maul 
or beetle. In this way, it is much less trouble to keep 
up a vineyard and manage it, than might be supposed. 
And as to trimming, or saving all or most of the perpet- 
ual European labor, in that matter, I believe it the true 
" American plan,*' and I see others of your correspond- 
ents stating also to this amount. In short, I believe to 
entirely succeed in grape culture and wine making; the 
kind of grapes, manner of managing vineyards, and pro- 
cess of wine making must be our own, or Amerieai^ 
tbrougk>tU, or the European will not do in oar country.'* 

PROFITS OF POULTRY— KEEPING EGOS. 



Mr. Editor — I ask your attention, while I give you t 
statement of my attempt to profit, in rearing of poultry. 
I am a mechanic, hire a house and lot; and I wish to 
submit for the benefit of others in similar circumstances, 
the results of attempting to profit by poultry. I saw in 
the Central New-York Farmer, a statement of Master 
Geo. Bcment, upon the subject in question, and that has 
induced me to ask a place in your invaluable paper for 
this article. 

The result Is for one year, ending the 1st of Dee. 1844, 
as follows: 

Dr. Poultry Estahlitkmmt. Cr. 

35 Hens, $4^ 88 Hens, #11,00 

1 Top Knot cock and hen, . . 1,00 1 Top Knot cock ft hen, 1,00 

Grain finr feedinff, 18,67 8,110Eggi, 92^ 

Rent ofyard ana bam,. ... 15,00 



Cost...... #30,05 #44,45 

30,05 

#5,40 

- Thus you will see that I have a clear gain of $5,40, 

after paying the enormous rent for the use of the bam 

and yard. My own labors I count as nothing, because 

they were given before and after each day-s labor. 

The yard in which the poultry were kept, is a trian- 
gular srea, surrounded by a high picket fence; through 
the center of this yard, a stream of water passen, afford- 
ing the poultry all the drink they needed; and in the cen- 
ter of the yard, there is a bed of coal-dust; and what is 
not a little novel, each hen had her particular place In 
which she rolled. 

I will however, state that the stock hens had increas- 
ed from 35 to 88, and that the increase is 53. I hope 
this effbrt will spur on others who think they will try 
to do something to live, to make their way through the 
world in the best mrnner possible for the convenience of 
themselves and families. Much can be done to render 
less the sufferings incident to man; and we are hereby 
admonished of the truth of the adage 

He that by the plow would thrive, 
• Most either hold himself, or drive. 

Preserving Eggs. — My manner of keeping eggs so 
that they will be fresh, is as follows: I place a layer of 
saw-dust in a keg, then pack the eggs closely to each 
other with the emaU end down, to prevent the yolk pass- 
ing through the white of the eg^, over this, place ano- 
ther layer of saw-dust, packing closely to and between 
the eggs, where they do* not touch each other, and so on 
to filling the keg; thenhead it tight, and change it end 
for end every 24 hours. In this manner, eggs will keep 
a year, and be as fresh as the day they were laid. 

WiitmoreUnd, #U. 10, 1845. Phiup Smth^ Jr. 
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Hb. Editok — There are wme very choice pieeea of 
land Vbich I will rail lake iniertalt*, diipeneil belt uiil 
there tlaat Uie ihorti of the midiUe mil Donhern por- 
tloiu or the C*7Ug& and Seneei Likn. A. Durliee, hu 
■ turn faair m. mile louth at Ihe village of Union Springs, 
OD (he eulern ihore a[ Ibe lake, (even milei louth of 
Ca^ug:* Bridge, which embcicei ■ strip of (his all enilu- 
rlng toil, of many acrei, nexl to Ihc lake ibore; ita (uh. 
•oil i( a eilcareoua soft gravelly shale, Ihe lurface a dark 
triable loam. This ialervalo has been mider cnllivalioi 
more than forty years) for Ihe lul thirty years it hai 
borne alternate crops of com, oats, wheat, and latterl; 
wheat and clover, without any other manure than plas 
tar} all the animal manores of the larm being distributed 
OD the higher land. As there has never been any per- 
ceptible diminotion of irop, Mr. Durhee takes no pains 
10 increase bis organic manureti ai soon as hi* wheat Is 
threshed, the etniw is committed to the flamei; little 
pains is taken to save even the ashes of the straw; yet so 
br from being a careless improviilent farmer, Mr. D. ' 
one of the nestest, most thriving, indnitrious farmers, 
a county proverbial for good farming. Tlielanilbotini 
•d by those lakes, is invariably llrsl rate, ualets it is . 
some places towards their soalhem extremities, where 
riaea with too great precipitancy to be strictly arabli 
bat II is only here and there, on a low narrow intervale 
of alnminous schist, underlaid by soft shales, and the 
limestone ledge, (hat a semper (erltle soil is found. A 
small pDition of Ihe soil borilering Ihoae lakes, is a heavy 
saody loam, originally covered with beech, nuple, bass 
wood, &c.', another portion is asliCfclay loam, intermix- 
■d with pebbles, eocereri originally with oak and hicko- 
17 treeai in otber places, particularly near Ihe Cafuga 
lake shore, in Fayetteville and Springport, Ihe soil is 1 
greasy oak bearing clay, rich in lime, marl, tec. without 
•tone or gravel. More money has been made by John 
Dysioger in raising wheat and clover seed on Ibie 
Within the last thirty years, than would obtain belief, 
■hould I name the amount. Yet for all the purposes of 
summer cropping, this soil is next to impracticable, re- 
qniring the aid of long manure, end fail or winter plow- 
big, Ihe froit alone can render it permeable, and the long 
oanure ameliorales its subsequent adhesiveness. 

I consider that the eiperiment on the soil of Mr, Dur. 
kee, goee far to disprove llie Berailian theory, that hu- 
nus in the soil is the main source of vegetable nutri^on 
and to establish the theory of Liebig, that plsnti derivi 
their suttenanee mainly from the atmosphere, positively 
requiring little more from the soil than their inorganic ba- 
ses. We are told by Daviil Thomas, Ihat on a dry piai- 
rie near Yincennes, Ind., Indian com had been annually 
frown more than aixly years, without any sensible dimi 
notion of crop, allhongh no kind of manure, animal 01 
mineral, had ever been applied to Ihe soil. Such a sol 
mitt be rich indeed in available salts, ami Ihe melatlii 
base*. The analysii of various soils by Prof. Gprengel 
clearly establishes the fact, that the most emluring soi 
contains the smallest portion of soluble humus, while th< 
barren heath eoutaina the largest portion of vegetable bn 
mnt, both eoluble and intolubte. B. W. 

Fabu Accounts.— We make [be following exlrac 
from the eicellent Address of J. W. PaoCTon, Esq.— 
•• la the agricultural, ai in the trading community, pro. 
perly will not adhere that ii not cemented by labor. The 
young man, therefore, who sets out to be a farmer, musi 
look about him and see how farming can be lupporlcdi 
what kind of crojii there are that will pay for themselves 
and yield something. Be must so manage as to maket 
ends meet. I cannot too strongly urge upon him the 
cessity of keeping accurate minutes of what he does, 
of making exact estimates of the result of his labors anil 
experiments. Nothing ii more detrimental logooilhui 
bandry than uncertain conjeclnrcs. Though the resu 
of our operations ma; not correspond with our wishes C 
expectations, we shouhl not close out eyes upon the facti 
Truth, exact truth, will ever support itself, and him wh 
cbertsbes iU" 



COIfDElTSED CORBSSFONDENCE. 

Mixed HirsBAwnnT in Missuatm. — We give the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter from a subscriber in 
Amite Co.— "I reside in what is here called the Putt 
Woods, and fallow a mixed husbandry, being content to 
four hales cotton to the hand. Hy farm has, how- 
j aSbnted me a better profit the past year, than many 
farm* where 6 to 10 bales to Ihe hand, have been raised. 
I a ready market for'all the pork, beef and grain that 
I have to spare, and And no difficulty in disposing of all 
my surplus stock to my more wealthy neigbbon west of 

LOCOST BOBEB DESr»OTED— fiPIBFTB Or TDBPEHTllfB. 

— Mr. Z. p. Hasok, of Jordan, aays— "Hy locust treet 
[ait spring, for (he Brat time, were attacked by the borer 
—on examination, I found from SO to SO in a tree. With 
a knife I cat off the bark directly over the place they 
*ere at work In (he wood and applied spirits of hitpen- 
tine to the place, inserting it when necestaiy, into the 
holes with a feather. This was effectual, as no more bo- 
ren made their appearance during the summer. The 
trees diil remarkably welt after the application of tbe 
turpentine, the Incisions entirely closing up during Ihe 
summer. Now it is barely possible (hal I found alt that 
were on (he trees — ifso — oil were killed — hot it ii rea- 
sonable to suppose some escaped the dired appltration — 
did not Ihe turpentine circulating with the sap drive and 
keep them away 1" 

E*BLT Blossohs. — Mr. IT. Pabikb of Trimble comi- 
ty, Ky., write! that he bad Peach and soft shelled Al- 
mond trees in filoom on the !2d Feb. last. 

Laboe ElOGs. — A correspondent at Providence, B. I.. 
□forms us that Mr. D. Cuasx has a Poland hen, that i» 
)ne week laid three eggs weighing 3] ounces each, ba- 

Mabkiho Fbcit Tbke» — In a late letter to ns. Col. 
Randall of Cortland, says — "I can tell you aeheapat 
[| handier way of marking apple Ireei than the on* 
published in your last) whieh you can publiah in your 
correspondence, if you see fit. Oa a leaf of bis brm- 
book, let the farmer put down s map of bisorcbard (hut, 
tvery dot standing for an apple tree. 



R. I. Greening, Sirast. 



pitzenburg. Gillillower. 



Golden Pippin Tallman Sweeting. 

Qi Of S B) 

Fell Pippin. 
The upper part of every map ie north. Then by conn- 
ing rows, and tbe number Of the tree in (he row, (he tree 
epresenled by each dot can be readily identilied, and th« 
ame of tbe fruit should be put down under each as 

PoTATOE Rot We have received from ■' G. 8.," a 

respected correspondent at Pendleton, B. C, a weU writ- 
rticle on this subject, which nothing but the great 
press of communications, prevents us from publishing 
entire. The conclusion to which "6. S." hss arrived, 
after much coosiderationof tbe subject, is, that "asuper- 
abundance of water, or aap in the potatoe, is the imme- 
diate or proximate cause of its premature decay." In 
reference to a remedy, he says — " it is depUtUm, which 
in many instances must follow rtfUtioit, to save life. In 
other words, I would suggest (whenever it is discovered 
that the rot has commenced,} the propriety of cuttingoff 
tbe (ops just above the surface of the bed, and in one or 
two day> afterwards, to dig the potatoes. II will be 
found on the day following the cutting, that much water 
has been discharged from tbe standing stumps, and thai 
potaloei have been effectually drained of their engor- 
ged sap. This operation, I feel well assured, will very 
much improve the qualily of the potatoe for immediate 
table use, and I do believe ensure its preservation."' 
We have heard before, the suggestion in reference lo 
cutting off the tops. We are not certain that doing this 
aftiT Iht bligfil had tlruck tht topi, would iqjiire the tu- 
bers — we rather think it would not, and hence we see no 
Objection to trying the remedy of '■ O. B." Sut It nay 
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not be amitt to remark that we believe cutting the tops 
from hsaUhy potatoes while the tubers are growing, Is in- 
jurious. This has been proved by our own experience. 
It will be noticed that «« O. S.» advises digging the pota- 
toes in a day or two afler cutting off the tops. He may 
not perhaps be aware of the fact that the blight in many 
cases has attacked crops before the tubers were half 
grown. As to the propriety of digging, under such cir- 
cumstances, we are undecided. In some cases, we have 
heard of the potatoes being dug as soon as the tops had 
become blackened by the duease; in others, they have 
been left in the ground till late in the season; but the re- 
sults of either practice have not been so uniform as to 
Justify us in saying which should be recommended. 

Rot iif Potatoes. — J. Stilluak, of Schenectady, in a 
letter on this subject, informs us that he has been famil- 
iar with the phenomenon of honey dew, for more than 
fifty yeaw, and feels confident that it has no connexion 
with disease in the potatoe. Since reading the remarks 
of Dr. Jackson m the Nov. number of our last vol. Mr. 
8. says he has made many inquiries of observing form- 
ers, but has found only one that had noticed the honey 
dew{ and though this man has frequently seen it on the 
leaves of trees and vegetables, he has never witnessed 
any of the blighting effects ascribed to it by Dr. Jackson 
and Mr. Boyd. Mr. Stillman thinks that after all the 
discussion on the potatoe disease, " we are probably as (ar 
from the truth as when we first started." He has no 
fkith in obviating the disease by raising new varieties 
from the ball, because it is not the oldest kinds that are 
most affected — for example, the '^ old fashioned reds," 
he says, are the least affected of any kind he has known. 
But whatever may be the cause of the disease, Mr. 8. 
advises •arty planting as much safest — this he has proved 
by several experiments, and it will be seen agrees with 
our recommendations in the April number. 

Rot in the Potatoe. — ^Mr. D. K. Youngs of Oyster 
Bay, (L. I.) says — << The earliest planted on dry ground 
were not much injured — the late ones, and those on low 
ground, were worthless, and this without regard to the 
quality or kind of seed." Mr. Y. will have seen our 
opinion on this subject, which he asks for, in the April 
number. 

A Challenge.—" Will the editor of the Cultivator have 
the goodness to state for the information of t|ie cattle 
growing community, that the Empire State is challenged 
to produce a better pair of five years old cattle than is 
now owned by Daniel C. Mason of New Hartford, Onei- 
da Co., to be shown at the next State Fair." 

Cobb or Scoubs in Sheep. — Mr. N. B. Pinnt, of 
Plymouth, Windsor Co. Vt., informs us that he and his 
neighbors have tested the efficacy of Mr. Jewe(t*s mode 
of treating sheep for scours — (see another part of this 
number.) In connection with this;, he relates an inci- 
dent. Some years ago, his neighbor subscribed for the 
Cultivator, but took it only one year, thinking that as it 
was published " out of his own State," it could hardly 
contain a dollar's worth of information adapted to his 
wants. In the course of the past winter, his neighbor 
called one day to Inquire for a remedy for the " scours," 
by which he had lost several sheep and was in a fair way 
to lose more. Mr. Pinney lent him a number of the 
Cultivator containing directions in the case. 'He pursu- 
ed the course recommended, saved his sheep— became 
satisfied of his mi^udged economy in not taking the Cul- 
tivator, and has accordingly again subscribed for it. 

Shedding of wool bt Sheep. — Mr. £. B. Bbown^ 
of Mystic, Conn., informs us that his slieep were found, 
during the past winter, to shed their wool, which he at- 
tributed to their having eaten freely of some species of 
Juniper on which they had been allowed to brovrse. On 
keeping the sheep from the Juniper, the wool ceased to 
fall off. 

The season in A^labaua. — A. McDonald, Esq. of 
Eufalla, Ala., writes under date of 28(h March, that the 
winter had been favorable to the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of seed, in that section, and that 
the spring had also been warm and pleasant till within 
ten days of the time of writing, when the weather had 
turned suddenly cold, and several frosts occurred that cut 



down the com. The planting of com on Mr. McD.)* 
farm, was commenced on the 26th Feb., and finished on 
the 12th March. He says the com that was bitten down, 
will not be materially injured, as it is only the blade that 
is affected. Mr. McD.'s oat crop was sown the last of 
November, stood the winter well, and will be fit to cut 
the early part of May# Cotton planting was commenced 
in April. 

Q(9* Mr. McDonald wishes some correspondent of the 
Cultivator would give the proper management of the su- 
gar cane — the time of planting, quantity of cane per acre, 
mode of cultivation, grinding, and the preparation of the 
syrap, &c. Also directions for cultivating coffee, the 
olive and madder — ^where seed can be obtained, fcc. 

Gbaftino on Peach Stocks.— Extract of a letter from 
a gentleman at Holly Springs, Miss., dated Feb. 27, 1845. 
''There is a gentleman in this vicinity who cultivates 
and raises fruit trees for market; he engrafts all his vari- 
eties of plums, almonds, apricots and peaches, into the 
peach, with complete success, in getting them to live| 
his plan is to graft every thing — hss never followed the 
system of budding. All the communications that I have 
seen on the subject of grafting into the peach, represent 
a failure on the part of those who have made the trial. 
The success of this gentleman does not arise from any 
thing new in the execution of the work; he does that in 
the usual way ; inserts the cutting at the surface of the 
earth, and draws up some loose earth around it. My 
opinion is, that his success depends on the time of graft- 
ing, which is at the time of the first moving of the sap, 
before the tree has commenced to put forth its leaves. 
This work has been done by him some days since. The 
peach, and some kinds of plum, apricot and almond trees, 
are now in ftlU bloom ; oats have been planted, and in 
some instances, corn, in our cotmty. Winter has been 
mild and pleasant; no cold weather, and but little rain.'* 

Mb. Geddes' expebiments with cobn. — '' A Sub- 
SCRIBEB," at Northampton, Mass., says he <* would sug- 
gest to Mr. Geddes to cultivate the ground upon which he 
experimented with com last season, for a series of years 
without manuring, or until that which was manured, 
would produce no more than that which was not manu- 
red, as he will thereby not only test the relative value 
but the real value of manure. I have never seen an ex- 
periment where the real value of manure has been as- 
certained." 

Wabm bath fob lambs. — ^At one of the agricultural 
meetings held here last winter, several gentlemen spoke 
of the advantage of the warm bath for resuscitating 
young lambs that had become chilled. Mr. S. W. Jewett 
also recommended the practice in our February number. 
A correspondent at Northampton, informs that he has 
practiced it for several years. He says, his « manner is 
to immerse the lamb in warm water for a few minutes, 
then roll it in a wolleo cloth and put in a warm place 
till it becomes dry and shows signs of hunger. It will 
generally get along without any further nursing. Should 
the extremities be frozen, which is sometimes the case, 
the frost must be taken out with ccid water. I prefer 
absorbing the water with flannel to rubbing it off, as it 
is somewhat upon the principle of steaming." He states 
that the mode has been successful with him, and he can 
therefore recommend it to others. 

Poudrette. — H. B. Oloveb, Esq. of Newtown, Ct., 
informs us that he has tried Poudrette two years in suc- 
cession on com, a gill to a hill, put in the hill nn top of 
the com at planting tinie, and has found at gathering the 
com, in the fall, no difference either In quantity or qual- 
ity, from that which was along side of it, and treated 
equally the same except the poudrette. It is trae, he 
says, ''there was a slight difference in the color of the 
leaves, when it first came up, and the poudrette rows 
started a little the most vigorously at first, but the other 
rows in one month had overtaken them, and no difference 
could be perceived. I am satisfied that it is not a profit- 
able manure, (at present prices,) for me or farmers in 
this vicinity to buy, when stable, gypsum, ashes, lime 
and other manures, can be bought as at present." 



Finish planting gardens and fields. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CoKMumcATioirs have been receiyed during the past 
month, from S. B. Buckley, A Subscriber, O. Cooke, 8. 
Weller, E. B. Brown, N. Darling, Mrs. N. Darling, Z. 
P. Mason, J. Stilman, H. B. Glover, L. Feutchtwanger, 
D. Griffin, N. P. Atkinson, J. L., J. P., Richmond, Wm. 
Makinster, Alex. McDonald, £. M. Chapman, D. 6. 
Mitchell, J. A. Jones, L. F. A., F. C, G. 8., D. F. Bar- 
ker, Publius, A Delawarlan, Thomas Collins, J. P. 
Norton, Jno. Girdwood, (of Featherhall, Midlothian, 
Scotland,) M. W. H., A. L. Bingham. 

We are under obligations to Mr. Wv. Buruno, for a 
topj of his Address before the Ontario Agricultural So- 
ciety—To A. G. SuHMEB, Esq., Editor of <<The South 
Carolinian," Columbia, for Tuomey's Report on the Ge- 
ological and Ag. Survey of 8. Carolina — To Wm. 
Hacksnster, for the reports of the Viewing Commit- 
tees of the Midelesex (Ct.) Ag. Society, for 1844, to- 
gether with the Address of E. A. Elliot, Esq— To Wm. 
Bacon, Esq., Richmond, Mass., for the 8th Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Education of Massachusetts — To 
Gbesuet & M'Elbatb, the publishers, New- York, for 
^'Popular Lectures on Astronomy, by M. Arago, with 
extensive additions and corrections, by Dr. Lardner — 
To Elwanoeb and Barrt, of the Mount Hope Nursery, 
Rochester, for grafts of the Northern Spy — To Hon. 
N. Daruno, New- Haven, Ct., for some ears of the ear- 
ly sweet com, described in our paper of Jan. last — 
To J. P. Fairbanks, Blsq., St. Johsbury, Yt., for nos. 
of the Caledonian newspaper — To Col. A. M'Donau), 
Eufalla, Ala., for nos. of the Souther Shield, containing 
proceedings of Barbour county ^. Society — To Hon. 
J. A. Dix, U. S. Senate, for ^'Report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, on American Coals, by W. R. Johnson," a val- 
uable volume of 600 pages, and for Mr. Ellsworth's last 
Report — To C. H. Brtan, Esq., for the prize List of 
the Livingston Ag. Society, for 1845— To — - for 
Proceedings of the Virginia State Ag. Convention, at 
which a State Ag. Society was organized under circum- 
stances promising much for its usefulness — To A. Ran- 
dall, Ed. Plow Boy, Cincinnati, for the Proceedings of 
the Hamilton County Ag. Society-1-To Mr. A. L. Bing- 
HAM, Cornwall, Vt., for beautiful samples of wool from 
his flock of Merinos — To Greelet & M'Elrath, pub- 
lishers, for Part I. of Popular Lectures on Science and 
Art," by Dr. Lardner. 

J. P. N., (Edinburgh)— We are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Norton, for the « series of practical papers, he 
has procured for the Cultivator, from one of the best far- 
mers of the Lothians, a body of men confessedly surpass- 
ed by none in any part of the workl/' Mr. Gird wood's 
first communication will appear in our next number, and 
we need not say that we heartily second our friend Nor- 
ton's request for a continuance of his favors. 

S. W. J.— The drawings of '' Bhusk Hawk," and the 
Leicester Sheep, are in Mr. Pease's hands. The draw- 
ing of Mr. Bingham's Ram, will bo engraved as soon as 
the others are finished. 

N. P. of Bedford— Your paper was sent March 19, as 
soon as ordered. 

09* ^ large portion of our March number were, 
through the oversight of the printer, printed with seve- 
ral of the pages transposed, very much to the annoyance 
as well as to the' injury of the volume. 

Z. P. M. — ^The specimens of Marl have not been re- l^ 
eeived. i" 

A. C. 8 — ^We cannot make room for the subject to 
which you r artic le is devoted, with the present press of 
matters '^•^■■■ifc ^mediate and practical interest, upon 
our ^e given at some future time, if we 



can make room for it. The same remarks win apply lo 
the communications of *' J. A. Jones." 

Clearing Land. — ^We should feel obliged if some 000 
who is acquainted with the subject, would give us an ar- 
ticle on the best mode of clearing land from the forest. 
Information is particularly desired in relation to the col** 
pedlency of burning a large portion of the growth 00 the 
land. On what kind of soil is that practice most benefi- 
cial ? And is it injurious on soils of any description ? 
Does burning out the organic or vegetable matters, some- 
times leave soils, after the action of the alkalies has sub- 
sided, too heavy and inert 7 If so, what coarse of clear- 
ing should be sdopted instead 1 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Mr. Colman's European Aoriculturb— i-Part in 
of this work is now in press at Boston, and wil]«be isaoed 
early in the present month. In this number, Mr. Col- 
man treats largely on the subject of Agricultural Siduea* 
tion, embracing notices of the Schools at Glasgow, Tem- 
plemoyle, Brookfield, Lame and Ealing, and concludes 
this subject with a " Plan for an Agricultural InstitntiOB 
for the United States." Among the other contents of this 
part, are articles on the £levati<« of Agriculture as a pur- 
suit and profession — Rural Manners in England— A Pen* 
cil Sketch-'-Life in the Country — Veterinary College— 
Aluseum of Economic Geology — Guano, &c. lu;. • 

Dr. Lee's Report. — ^We give in this paper, the Re- 
port recently made by Dr. Lee, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of Assembly of this 
State, and invite for it the serious consideration of our 
readers. Its facts and suggestions are of great impor- 
tance, and are well calculated to induce reflection by 
(hose who obtain their living by manual labor. The 
weight which presses with so much force, and binds to 
large a portion of our rural population to continual and 
unmitigated toil, is set forth in a strong and elTeetive 
light. The necessity of teaching our young men how to 
produce a good living, and how to keep and enjoy the 
proceeds of their labor, rather than how to acquire the 
earnings of others by speculation or other means, is for- 
cibly illustrated ; and the remarks on the advantages to 
be derived from the improvement of the minds of the 
laborers, pommend themselves to the g^od sense of every 
one. 

We have seen wit^ regpret that this document has been 
denounced in one or two instances, as of '^agrarian tenden- 
cy," for we are sure that nothing could have been farther 
from the intention of the writer, and also that he has used 
no language which can properly be so construed. Dr. 
Lee's object was to show the difiference between the value 
of the labor of the ignorant and the intelligent, andto im- 
press upon the Legislature their obligations to dispense 
their bounty, so far as in their power, so that it may, 
like the bounties of Him who has provided for seed time 
and harvest, reach every one who will avail himself of 
its t>eneflts. To make the contrast more impressive, he 
cites the difference in the rewards which are bestowed 
on the cultivated and uncultivated mind. * Whatever opin- 
ions may be entertained as to the expediency of putting 
forth prominently some of the positions of the Report, 
we imagine there are few persons who wift undertake 
to show that these positions are untrue. It is much ea- 
sier to denounce an article, than to show by fiiir reason- 
ing that it is false or unsound. 

Melons and Squashes.— We are indebted to George 
H. Patrick, Esq., P. M., Locust Lane, Va., for seeds 
of a Watermelon, produced by himself, which he thinks 
the best he has ever seen — also for seeds of the Nutmeg 
and Canteleupe Melons, and Cushaw Squash. Of these, 
Mr. P. says— « The Nutmeg is a small round fruit, from 
3 to 5 inches in diameter. The Cantaleupe is a little lar. 
ger, and in shape more like the common muskmelon. 
Both should be taken from the vines when they have the 
appearance of being green, just as the stem begins to 
crack or separate from the melon, which it will do when 
the melon has that fine perfume peculiar to itself. They 
should be put in a cool room for two or three days, when 
they will be fit for use. One of the Nutmeg Melons will 
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perfume a Imrg^e room. The Cashaw or Kentucky Squash 
matures early, and is much superior to the pumpkin, 
cooked in the same way, or in much leu time, with as 
little water as possible— or cut open and baked in an oven 
with the rind on, and served with butter." 

OaAFTiNO. — ^We have received from Mr. Povd, of 
Bucksport, Maine, a specimen of a mode of grafting 
practiced by him and others in his neighborhood, with 
success. It differs in some respects from any other 
mode we have seen, though it is somewhat similar to 
tongue grafting. Mr. Pond thinks it has advantages over 
any other mode for stocks not more than an inch in di- 
ameter. The chief difference in this and tongue graft- 
ing, is that the stock is not split. 

Scions of the '^Swest and Sour" Apple,— We re- 
ceived from Mr. Wm. T. Hamilton. Clifton Park, N. 
Y., a psrcel of scions from a tree which produces this 
kind of apple. The same gentleman also sent us samples 
from the same ir^e, last tkll, which were tasted by many, 
and the strange peculiarity acknowledged by all. Mr. 
H. states that forty years ago, Iwo scions were brought to 
that place from Horse-Neck. The theory of the origin 
of the variety, which is only tradUional, as we under- 
stand, is that which has been often given, of a union of 
two scions of opposite kinds. <'For several years," 
(says Mr. H.) « the fruit from these scions was almost 
entirely sweet; then a small spot on one side, of greener 
color, and sour as a greening, showed itself. The tree 
is still living and now bears greenings only. It has some 
years produced 20 bushels, though Uiey are less sour, and 
more pleasant than the ordinary greenings. The tree 
Irom which those I gave you were taken, produces green- 
ings also^ and the two varieties are found growing side 
by side, on the same twig." 

Improved harness-jiuckle. — One of the most valua- 
ble improvements which we have met with for some 
time, is the " Compound Lewer Buckle,*^ invented by Hen- 
KT Lawrence, of Chenango county, N. Y. The article 
is intended chiefly for the use of the trace or tug in har- 
nesses, and is equally applicable to the heaviest or light- 
est draft. Its peculiar advantages are, that it dispenses 
with the use of the tongue, thus obviatiug the necessity 
of cutting holes in the trace, and giving to it greater 
strength and durability. Every one has noticed that a 
trace breaks first where the tongue of the buckle goes 
tfirough; this is owing to the whole strain of the draft 
coming on but a small portion of the trace, and to the 
leather becoming rotten and weakened by the holes let- 
ting in wet With this buckle, the trace can be taken 
op or altered to any required position, and is instantly 
fastened with the utmost exactness, to a hair's breadth. 
It is an article of great simplicity, neatness and durability, 
«nd we have no doubt is destined to come into general 
ose. The patentee has left one of these buckles at this 
<^ce, where it may be seen by those interested in such 
improvements. 

0^ The beautiful and high bred Durham bull *' Mari- 
us," shown at Poughkeepsie, by Mr. Oliver of Sing- 
Sing, has, we learn, been purchased by Messrs. Bell and 
Morris of Morrisania, Westchester county, N. Y. 

Harvesting Machine. — ^We have received from Ze- 
RAH M. Chapman, of Illinois, a sketch of a harvesting 
machine invented by him. He must excuse us for not 
giving a cut of it, as it is impossible to get, from the draft 
sent, such an idea of its construction as is necessary to 
make a proper drawing and description. 

Guano. — We make the following extract from a letter 
received from Edward Starler, Esq. of Sandy Spring, 
Maryland : — « Why do none of your correspondents com. 
municate on the subject of guano ? I ha^ used it to con- 
siderable extent on my wheat crop, sown last tall; the 
present appearance of the crop is most promising indeed. 
Mine was the Peruvian guano, Orpheus' cargo, imported 
into Baltimore by S. K. George, Esq. With two hundred 
pounds to the acre, side by side, of 25 ox-cart loads, 
(about 30 bushels to the load,) of bam yard manure, there 
is a difl'erenee of 50 per cent in favor of the guanoed 
wheat. Nearly half of the field has 12 bushels of ground 
bones to the acre; but the difference in favor of the gua- 
no, is about the same as over the manure. If the guano 



only proves durable in its fertilising efreet% it is by ^ 
the cheapest and most valuable article I have used as a 
manure. I intend using about a ton on my com crop this 
season." 

Sanford's Straw Cutter. — ^In the Dec. number of 
our last volume, we gave a cut and description of this 
machine. We have lately witnessed its operation, and 
think it a good implement for cutting hay or straw. It 
cuts in lengths of sbout three- fourths of an inch, and with 
ease and rapidity. The price is $15. 

Advertisements. — A variety of information of pub* 
lie interest will be found in our advertising department 
this month. The breeders of Short Horns will perceive 
that Mr. Allen proposes to delay the publication of his 
Herd Book, so as to give them an opportunity to insert 
their calves of this year. — Those having business to tran- 
sact at Washington City, or wishing to emig^te to the 
South, are referred to Uie notice of Messrs. Skinner fc 
O'Reilly. — Those wishing to purchase Short Horns, to 
the advertisements of Mr. Prentice and Mr. Vail, and 
those who wish to enter into the grazing and wool-grow- 
ing business on a large scale, to the notice << To Sports- 
men." 

' Duties or committees for Ao. Societies. — ^Among 
the regulations of the Franklin county (yt.) Agricultu- 
ral Society, we notice the following article, to which we 
would call the attention of our readers. It strikes us as 
a very proper regulation : " It shall be the duty of such 
committees as shall be appointed to inspect agricultural 
productions — in making their reports on the same, to 
take into consideration the skill, industry and economy, 
with which the same was produced, and accurately note 
and specify the individual merits and demerits of the 
principal animals and articles inspected by them, and 
clearly describe the points in which the preferred animal 
or article surpasses the others." 

Improvement or Horses. — ^We invite attention to the 
advertisement of Gen. Salisbury's horse JHomido, in this 
number. We thought highly of this animal when we 
saw him at the Stato Show last fiUl, and .our opinion 
seems to have corresponded with that of a conunittee of 
acknowledged good judgment, which awarded to him the 
first premium on horses. We have no doubt he is well 
calculated to produce a stock of the highest value fos the 
purposes mentioned by Gen. Salisbury. It will be teen 
that accommodations are oflbred to mares sent from a 
distance. ______^ 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

T. P. E.— You can obtain the first series of '< The 
Cultivator," 10 vols., handsomely bound — also the first 
vol. of the new series, of Wm. Kean, bookseller, New- 
Orleans, who keeps them constantly on hand. 

M. y. B. — For drawing and description, from which 
any carpenter can make a good Roller, see Cultivator for 
1843, p. 59. 

DoRKiNOS. — F. C. and P. 0. — Do not know of any in 
the vicinity you speak of. We believe they may bo had 
of Mr. H. T. Chapman or Dr. Field, New- York, at $3 
per pair. 

Gapes in Chickens. — T. G., (Springfleldy La.).^-See 
last vol. Cultivator, page 305. 

Osage Orange.— "il Detotoarian" — The most ready 
way of propagating this shrub, is by cuttings, which are 
advertised for sale by Messrs. Landreth and Fulton, Phil- 
adelpSa. Price $10 per 1,000. (See advertisement in 
March No. of the Cultivator.) 

Transplanting THE Sugar Maple. — The best time 
is either in the fall, just after the leaves have fallen, or 
as early in spring as the ground can be worked. See an 
article in last Cultivator. 

Foot Rot.— N. P. A. (Wheeling, Va.)--If sheep ha- 
ving this^isease, are kept in a small space, the ground, 
particularly if it be wet, is believed to become so infect- 
ed with the virus, that other sheep may take the conta- 
gion by coming into the enclosure. The same sheep 
might also re-take the disease, unless the remedy used 
counteracted this influence in the groond till it might be 
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dissipated by the air. To make sure, however, we 
should prefer removing the sheep to a^ perrectly clean 
lot, after having applied the remedy, and would not let 
any go on the infected ground for some time. 

Refuse of Flax Mills. — P. B., (Homer, N. Y.) — 
This substance is not worth your attention as long as you 
can obtain stable manure at the price you mention — that 
i^ 124 to 25 cts. per load. The flax refuse rots slowly 
— on this account we have seen it put round fruit trees to 
keep the grass from growing, and for this purpose is 
oseful. 

Fistula, (not <<thiste]o.")— !>• C^* (Quaker Springs, 
N. Y.) — If the sore is so far advanced that matter is dis- 
charged, Mr. Youatt directs, (Treatise on the Horse, p. 
153, 16S,) to insert a selon so that the whole of the mat- 
ter may run out, and continue to run out as fast as it is 
formed. He says, *< the needle should enter at the top 
of the tumor, penetrate through its bottom and be brought 
out below the abscess.'' Some recommend cleansing the 
sore after the insertion of th^seton, with vitriolic solu- 
tions, but frequent fomentations with warm soap-suds, 
will probably answer, and as Mr. Youatt says, in the ear- 
lier stages of the abscess, will effect a cure. 

Whale Oil. — £. B. B., (Mystic, Ct.) — There if no 
doubt that the oil and « filth'* from whale ships would 
make good manure, if properly managed. A gentleman 
in this neighborhood, has used the blubber of §eaJs to 
gootl advantage as manure. His mode of using it, which 
would probably do well also for whale oil, is to mix it 
largely with loam or street manure, and let it lie till a 
pretty thorough decomposition has taken place in the 
mass. It is recorded that the late Lord Somerville used 
whale oil at his farm in Surrey. It was mixed with sandy 
earth, and afterwards applied to crops, andiw said to have 
produced great results. All animal oils are very powerful 
in their effect on vegetation, and it hence becomes neces- 
sary that they should be so incorporated with other sub- 
stances that they reach the plant in very small quantities 
only. 

SAW-DUSt — swamp-muck — OLD COAL-PIT BOTTOMS — 

LEACHED ASHES, &c J. A. B. (B. M. Houtfe, Md.) — 

Saw-dust is useful in breaking up the tenacity of clay 
soils. It may be spread and plowed in. When it has 
thofoughly decomposed, it appears to afford some food to 
plants. That made from hard wood, is thought best — 
though oak saw-dust sometimes contains considerable 
acid, and ashes, or lime, are recommended to be mixed 
with it on this account before it is used as manure. It 
makes good bedding for horses and cattle — absorbs the 
urine, and keeps the animals clean. Swamp-nvuck varies 
much in quality, but is genei-ally more or less valuable 
for uplands. You had better try it. Put some on your 
wheai and rye lands next fall, and harrow in. Expose 
some of it to frosts next winter, and in spring put it on 
your corn land. Note the result in nil cases — it may be 
its effects will be better the second year — it often is so. 
You may find out in this way, whether it is best for you 
to use it to any extent. The bottoms of coal-jntszre use- 
ful to mix with stable manures, and to absorb urine — it 
prevents, to a considerable extent, the escape of ammo- 
nia, and it is a good top-dressing for moist grass lands. 
The effects of leached ashes, lime, plaster, and bones, on 
your soil, can best be determined by experiment. They 
may be tried on a small scale, so as not to run much risk, 
but with such care that the result may be taken as a 
gutJe. 

Cabrots. — H. B, O., (Newtown, Ct.) — The se^l may 
be sown with a machine. We noticed one in our last, 
page 106, (Seward's) which we have no doubt may 
do well. There were formerly machines sold at the 
ware-houses in Boston at five dollars each, with which 
carrots, turneps, &c., could be sown better than they 
generally are by hand. From an acre, to two acres 
per day. according to the space between the rows, may 
be sown by one man with a good machine. Before sow- 
ing, the seed should be well dried and rubbed between 
the hands, or in some other way, to take off the burrs and 
make it so smooth that it will not clog the machine. 
A light soil is considered preferable. About sixteen 
Inches is considered the proper distance between the 



rows, and they are commonly thinned to two inches in 
the row. If the ground is quite moist, the seed is some- 
times sown on ridges, made by turning two furrows 
together by the plow. Two rows at the distance of 
three inches or so, are sometimes sown on a ridge, to 
make up for the greater space which this mode allows 
between the alternate rows. The practice of sowing two 
rows together, as described, is sometimes, also, adopted 
in level cultivation, in onler to give opportunity for the 
use of the harrow or cultivator, in working the crop. 
We have been informed that the seed is sometimes sown 
broadcast, and that very large crops have been obtained 
by this mode. The argument in favor of it is, that is 
the carrot makes but a small top, the roots will bear to 
stand very close, so as almost to cover the ground, and 
this can' be effbcted more completely by the broad-east, 
than by the drill mmle. From experience we know 
nothing of the broad-cast mode~it appears probable it 
might have advantages over the others on soils not sub- 
ject to weeds, but where these prevail the additional la- 
bor required to clean the crop, might overbalance the 
extra yield. 



MR. PRENTICE'S SALE OF SHORT HORNS. 



We very cheerfully give place to the following com- 
munication, which has been sent us by one of the best 
judges and most distinguished Breeders of cattle in our 
country, and one who can have no other interest in the 
sale than that which should actuate every individual who 
desires to promote the best interests of the farnving com- 
munity. We doubted very much the propriety of the 
step taken by Mr. P. in offering his whole stock at pub- 
lic sale, without reservation, because such sales here- 
tofore have generally failed to excite that attention which 
they deserved, and because we feared he would not in 
this way realize any thing like fair prices for his valua- 
ble herd. Mr. Prentice has, however, offered such in- 
ducements for an attendance at his sale, as have never be- 
fore been offered, by pledging himself that his cattle 
shall be actually sold to the highest bidder, without any 
bye-bidding or reserve. That tliey will therefore be 
sold, and at such prices as the public are pleased to give, 
is a matter of certainty; and we should hope that this as- 
surance would inspire sufficient confidence to induce sueh 
an attendance at the sale as will prevent their being 
struck off at half their value. A list of the animals to be 
offered, together with their pedigrees, will be found In 
the advertising department of this paper. 

Me. Tucker— I observe in the last Cultivator, that Mr. 
Prentice of your city, has advertised his numerous herd 
of cattle for sale. The entire frankness and absence of 
all reservation whatever, with which they are offered, is 
not only characteristic of the man, but is a sufficient guar- 
antee to the public that a competition will here be offer- 
ed greater than ever before on this side the Atlantic, to 
possess some of the choicest specimens of this noble race 
of cattle. 

This step of Mr. P. at this time, has probably been 
maturely considered, and his reasons for thus offering 
them, are no doubt a sufficient justification for the bold" 
ness of thus inviting a public sale, when the spirit of im- 
proving our native herds has so long slumbered, and a re- 
newed energj- is hardly yet awakened in our agricultural 
community. Still, it is to be hoped that public attention 
will be aroused by this decisive measure, and that our 
practical farmers, stock breeders, and retired country 
gentlemen, will avail themselves of an opportunity such 
as has never yet occurred, in the number and quality of 
animals offered,*to renovate and improve the neat stock 
of their estates. 

After an experience of near thirty years that the Short 
Horns have been bred in the United States, it has been 
too well settled by an intelligent public opinion, that they 
are, individually in themselves, and as improvetl by the 
infusion of their blood with our native stock, an invalu- 
able acquisition to our country, to bo now denied. It 
would therefore be the height of mortification that one 
who has made unwearied efforts, both in time and in ex- 
pense, and with motives &r above all pecuniary conslde- 
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imtions, tboald be left unremuneratedt in part, at least, 
tor his invaluable services. 

It now remains to be seen whether a discriminating 
pablic will recognize such efforts, by attending this sale, 
and purchasing the animals offered at any thing lika fair 
prices, or by a culpable listlessness and want of true self 
interest, permit, in their sacrifice, a public disgrace. 
Were this herd of cattle in England, they would un- 
doubtedly bring twice the sum at public sale, that their 
proprietor would ask for them at private contract, if he 
were now at liberty to do so; and to such gentlemen as 
propose to send to England direct for fine animals, at 
enormous prices, as is almost every year the case, and 
then obtain those of no better quality, and perhaps infe- 
rior to those now offered, this presents an opportunity of 
which they should wisely avail themselves. 

To breeders^ this sale is of vital interest. It must, for 
a time, at least, fix the seUing value of American Short 
Horns. The number and (he quality of this herd, and 
the prices they will bring, are far too prominent to be 
overlooked or forgotten, by the subsequent purchasers 
for some time to come ; and although the writer of this 
is a breeder to a moderate extent himself, yet having not 
the remotest pecuniary interest in this herd, or in the re- 
sult of the sale, he has a deep feeling (hat the integrity 
and high character which this noble breed of cattle pos- 
sess in the estimation of our most intelligent farmers, 
shall be sustained by prices that will continue to render 
them an object of attention for all future time. 

Let there then be a rally at this sale, and a itibstaiUial 
dispositson evinced to sustain one who has made such 
important acquisitions to the true welfare of our agricul- 
ture as has Mr. Prentice, in the importation and rearing 
of his beautiful herd of cattle. Pvbuus. 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES. 



WHITE-WASHING. 



This is the the season of the year for white-washing. 
There is no doubt that a coating of lime-wash, or some 
other application, tends greatly to preseve buildings, 
fences, &c., that are exposed to the weather. The in- 
tUe of our dwellings, also, is greatly improved in ap- 
pearance, as well as rendered more conducive to health, 
by washes of lime. We have- in former volumes given 
various receipts for making white-wash; and would 
refer our readers to the vol. for 1843, p. 88. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 1844, 
we find the following directions for making washes, and 
which are there recommended with much confidence. 
The superiority of this wash said to depend upon white 
vitriol, sometimes called sulphate of zinc, which is rep- 
resented as a powerful mordant to harden and fix the 
paint. 

For brick or tfoM, — One barrel of stone lime, (fresh 
burnt is best,) slake it, and then add two barrels of hy- 
draulic cement or water-lime, stir them together until 
abou^ the thickness of paint suitable to be laid with a 
brush; then add twelve pounds of white vitriol, (sul- 
phate of zinc,) stir same for an hour, or till thoroughly 
mixed; let it remain twenty-four or thirty hours, and it 
is fit for use. When you commence using it, take for 
•very four gallorts, one quart of fine dry sand, and stir 
them together; put it on the wall with a large paint- 
brush ; if too thick add a little water. This mixture pro- 
duces a pale yellow ; after which, (when dry,) to pro- 
duce a pure white, go over the same with white- wash, 
•a follows : one bushel of lime, with one pound of sul- 
phate zinc. 

For iiDood-work. — ^One bushel lime; one pound white 
vitriol, (sulphate of zinc;) one quart of salt; one peck 
of white sand. 

Sulphate of zinc can be formed by taking one part sul- 
phuric acid, four parts water, and adding as much zinc 
•a it will take up. 



Th» FruU8 and FrvU Tre€9 of America; or th€ CidtWj 
Propagationy and ManagomotU, in the Garden and Or- 
chard, of Fruit Treee generally; toith Deeeriptione ff 
all the Finest Varieties qf Fruity native or foreign, oid- 
tivated in the gardens qf this country. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings and Outlines qf FrvU, By A. J, 
Downing. 1vol. 12 mo., (and akoS oo.) Nevf-York^ 
Wiley 4* Putnam, 

It is With feelings of more than ordinary gratification^ 
that we announce the appearance of this invaluable work. 
We-are sure that none of our readers will be in the least 
disappointed with its contents, notwithstanding the high 
expectations which have been raised by the known abili- 
ties of its author. A deliberate examination of a large 
portion of the work, enables us to say, without hesita- 
tion, that it is by far the greatest acquisition placed with- 
in the reach of American cultivators of fruit, which has 
ever yet appeared. 

Nearly sixty pages of the first part of the work are de- 
voted to the general principles and practices of fruit cul- 
ture. The greater part of this is the direct result of the 
author's own extensive experience, combined with that 
of the experience of others; and taken as a whole, it is 
a perspicuous and admirable digest of all that is kndwn 
on the subject up to the present time. The remainder 
of the volume is chiefiy devoted to the different kinds of 
fruit, their management, diseases and enemies, and full 
and accurate descriptions of the numerous varieties, of a 
large part of which excellent outline figures of the natu- 
ral size are given. 

The pre-occupied state of our pages, prevents our en- 
tering upon an analysis of the work at this time; but we 
shall next month take up the subject and favor our read- 
ers with extracts from several portions of the work. 
The clear and neat style of (he author, his exten- 
sive and long continued experience, and the unwea- 
ried labor which he has bestowed upon the work, have 
rendered it neai*ly all that Qould be desired in the present 
state of knowledge on the subject. New and repeated ad- 
ditions to the stock must of course be continually made: 
and in promoting and facilitating these additions, thim 
work must prove a powerful auxiliary. 

There are occasionally incidental remarks made, and 
opinions advanced, with which we do not fully agree, or 
which may partake of a conjectural character; but they 
are very few in number, and can scarcely affect the value 
of the work eveu in a trifiing degree. The amount of 
matter afforded in a clear and condensed work as this is, 
of no less than 500 pages, with about two hundred engra- 
vings, illustrating the processes of Grafting, Budding, 
Training, &c. and outline figures of fruits, at the low 
price of one dollar and fifty cents, should induce every 
one who cultivates a single cherry tree or currant bush, 
to possess it at once, and avail himself of the ample in- 
structions and interesting facts with which it abounds. 



The STiNO of a Bee, it is asserted, owes its poison- 
ous nature to its being an acid; and therefore liquor po- 
tassia, by neutralizing the acid, becomes one of the best 
remedies. As it is very caustic, and corrosive to the 
ikin, it must be applied at the precise spot, on the point 
of a pin or on the tip of a camel's hair pencil. 



Report on the Oeologieal and AgricuUural Survey qf South 
Carolina, for 1844, by M. Tuoiaet— pp. 64. 

We are indebted to Col. A. G. Summer, of Coltimbia, 
S. C, for a copy of this work. The Report consists of 
three general divisions, or chapters, viz : Primary Rocks, 
Metals, and Economical Geology — to which is added an 
Appendix embracing the '^ Prize Report of -Experiments, 
submitted to the State Agricultural Society of South Ca- 
rolina, Nov. 1844," by Francis 8. Holmes. 

We find in this Report, some interesting facts, partic- 
ularly under the third division, or Economical Geology; 
we cannot, however, do more for the present than brief- 
ly advert to them. Speaking of Oneiss, the writer states 
that it occupies, in a considerable degree, the mountain- 
ous portion of the Slate, and that he 

" Was not a little surprised to find on the very summit of Glaasy 
mountain, and on one of the highest of the Saluda mountains, crops 
that would have done no discredit lo more favored localities. On the 
most mgfed aides of these mountains, particularly in the moist della 
the luxuriance with which the natural grasses grow, show how wdl 
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they are adapted to •heep-wtUks, and it U strange that so little atten- 
tion has been directed to this branch of agricultural economy-" 

The writer again remarks, in reference to a hilly re- 
ffioa in the county of Pickens, the soil of which is con- 
siderably derived from Mica alaie, that the hills were co- 
vered with verdure, when be saw them, while a few 
miles lower down, the contrast was striking, every thing 
being parcheil by drouth, and that " it was impossible to 
keep the ianey from picturing these beautiful hills cover- 
ed with clover, and alive with a thousand flocks and 
herds — for there is lime in their very midst. Both the 
elimate, and the geological character of this region, mark 
it as the grazing country of the State." 

Under the head of the vaes and action ttf lime, th« wri- 
ter observes — 

" A knowledge of the action of lime on vegetable matter, ought 
lo prevent the mistakes committed in putting it in contact with the 
roots of plant, the delicate fibres of which it must attack, if there be 
not a enperabmidance of other vegetable mutter in the soil. As lime 
•ets chieily by bringing into action ingredients that were inert in the 
•oil, and as every crop carries offa certain quantity of soda, potash, 
phosphoric acid, &c., it follows that unless these be added, in the 
various forms of maifures in which they exist, that a soil may be 
linproductive, though having lime in abmidonce. I now speak of 
lime, not marl, for m marling, many other substances are added as 
with lime." 

The Appendix relates chiefly to experiments with 
marl, on various crops. The action of this substance is 
shown to be highly beneficial, and from the quantities in 
certain portions of the State, no doubt is entertained that 
it furnishes a source of fertility to the soil, the value of 
which is incalculable. 

We give the result of an experiment of the marl on 
com. Its effects on cotton and potatoes were similar : 

Half an acre, without marl or manure, produced 8^ 
barrels ears of com — with eight cart-loads compost in 
1843, 10| do.— with 6| bushels marl, broad cast, 11^ 
barrels. 

Report qf the Hon. H, L. Ellsworth, Commiesioner of 
Patents, ehowing the operatione qftho Patent QffUe, du- 
ring the v^ar 1844. 

We are glad to learn that an edition of this valuable 
Report, which we noticed in our last number, has been 
published for sale, by our Agent in New- York, M. H. 
Newman, bookseller, 199 Broadway. It can also be ob- 
tained of Little & Brown, Boston — O. B. Zieber & 
Co., Philadelphia — Geo. Jones of this city, and we pre- 
sume of booksellers generally. Price 75 cts. 

Lowell Offering. — This publication, supported as it 
is entirely by the intellectual talent of the female labor- 
ers in manufactrries, is not only highly creditable to the 
editors and contributors, but is even a subject of just pride 
to the country. It exhibits in a striking light the eleva- 
ted condition and character of this class of our popula- 
tion, when compared with descriptions of the same class 
In Europe. Though it is truly the " Factory Girls' " 
Oflbring, many of the articles would do no discredit to 
literary writers of acknowledged merit. Edited by Miss- 
es Curtis and Farley — published monthly, at one dol- 
lar a year. — ^^ 

The Farmer's Library, and Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture — Messrs. Greeley & McElratu, New- 
York, have issued a prospectus for publishing a work 
under this title, for the editorial management of which 
they have secured the services of John S. Skinner, Esq., 
the foimder and former editor of that pioneer of Agricul- 
tural publications in this country, tlie American Farmer. 
The plan of the proposed work is as follows: B^ch 
number will consist of two distinct parts — I. The 
Farmer*8 library, in which will be published continu- 
ously, the best standard works on Agriculture, begin- 
ning with Stephens' Boofc q^tAe Farm, a recent Scotch 
publication of high character. This division of the 
work will embrace 600 pages a year. II. The Monthly 
Journal of Agriculture, which will contain about 50 
pages per month, and will comprise, 1. Foreign selec- 
tions from the higher class of British, French, and Ger. 
man periodicals of Agriculture, with extracts from new 
books which may not be published in the Library. 2. 
American Editorials, communicated selected accounts 
of experiments, &c. Each number to be illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Its price will be jwe doUare a 



year in advance, for two royal octavo volumes of 600 
pages each. We have no doubt it will be a very vain- 
ble work, and we cordially recommend it to the patron- 
age of the public. 

Useful Works for the People. — Messrs. Greelt 
& McElrath, of New- York, having lost by fire tHeir 
stock of books, plates, and engravings of their series of 
'« Useful Books for the People,*' have commenced th« 
publication of a new series, the first in order of which it 
the work on Astronomy by M. Araoo, with additions 
and corrections by Dr. Lardner. The works of these 
philosophers are distinguished for combining aepural* 
scientific information, with much that is pleasing bd at- 
tractive, and on the subject of Astronomy, in particnlar» 
their writing^ are looked upon with great confidence* 
We venture to say that no opportunity has before been 
offered to the American public of procuring so large an 
amount of valuable scientific information at so small an 
expense. The number, comprising the lectures on As- 
tronomy, contains 96 pages large octavo, small print, 
with numerous diagrams and illustrations. This publica- 
tion is to be followed by others of a like useful eharae- 
ter — each series being complete in itself— «nd of a siis 
so uniform that the whole may be bound together. The 
price of the number on Astronomy, is 25 cents, which 
will also be the price of each of the series of Usefol 
Books. — ^ 

Spirit of the Times — A Chronicle of the Turf, Ag- 
riculture, Field sports. Literature, and the Stage. — As a 
sporting chronicle, this publication has long been distin- 
guished and unrivalled. Though we are accustomed to 
estimate things by an utilitarian scale, we must allow the 
" Spirit" an eminent character even in this respect. If 
the old adage of " laugh and be fat," is to be regarded 
in the light of cause and ^ect, there is no knowing how 
mMch fatness the witty sayings and funny stories there 
given may have produced, or from how many hypochon- 
driacs the << blues" may have been banished, and the dys- 
pepsia cured! And what labors can be considered more 
useful than those which promote health, and save doctor's 
fees ? This old fisivorite commences the fifteenth volume 
with new type and other improvements, which render 
its a))pearance even more attractive than ever, and to- 
gether with the style and character of Its contents* 
cannot fail to recommend it to all seeking any thing 
in that line. It is issued weekly, each number con- 
taining twelve large quarto pages, at five dollars per 
annum. Three or four elegant steel engraving^ of 
celebrated horses, are given in the course of a volume, 
without extra charge to subscribers. Published by Johjt 
Richards, No. 1, Barclay-street, New-York — ^Wm. T. 
Porter, editor. 



Mr. Tucker — I am aware you have no << poet's cor- 
ner" in your strictly Utilitarian paper, but presuming yon 
are in iavor of whatever is designed to elevate the feel- 
ings, even though expressed in 'rhyme, I have ventured 
to send you the following 

HYMN FOR THE SEASON. 

Bounteous Father ! Lord on high ! • 
Who hear'sl the raven's feeble cry, 
With thy protecting goodness, rife, 
Long-slumb'ring nature wakes lo life ! 

Earth's kings may rear the towVing spire, 
And feed with gold the altar fire — 
Not from the organ's peal alone, 
Anthems arise beft>re thy throne. 

Those holier temples, large and wide, 
The glen, the grove, the mountain-eido, 
Resound witli choral songs of praise 
To that blest Pow'r who tunes their lays. 

Each bud and flow'ret, leaf and tree, 
Breatheif orisons, O God ! to thee, 
Whence emanates unchanging love, 
Embracing all, around, above. 

Revolving seasons now have brought » 

Sweet Spring with cheering beauty franghlr— 
Seed-time again to us is giv'n ; 
We trust lo earth, and hope in Heav'a. 

Send thou the late and early rain 

To vivify the springing gram— 

And when the harvest home we bear, 



Let grateful peaus fill the air ! 



n« vv* JbL- 
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NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



At a meeting of the Execative Committee of the N. Y. 
6. Agricnltaral Society, held at their room on the 17th 
April, the Preaident in the chair, there were present, 
Messrs. Prentice, M'Intyre, Enos, Vail, L. Tucker, 
Nott, Cheeirer, Emmons, Howard, and Sotham. 

The President presented a letter from Col. A. 6. Sum- 
mer, Esq. of Colambia,S. C, expressing^ his warm inte- 
rest in the objects of the Society, and informing the Pres- 
ident that he had been directed by the State Ag. Society 
of South Carolina, to forward to our Society, the Reports 
of the Geological Survey of that State, together with 
several documents emanating from that Society. 

A letter from L. F. Allsn, Esq. having been read, in 
relation to the Premiums on Horses, it was resolved that 
the following addUUnuU prizes be offered : 

Best << blood" staillion, 4 years old, $20. 

Second best, do. do. 10. 

Best* 'Draught" stallion, do 20. 

Second best, do. do. 10. 

Additions wfere also made to the prizes for Fat Cattle, 
by adding a class for fat covrs and heifers, separate from 
oxen or steers-^First, $10->Second, $d— Third, vol. Tran- 
sactions. 

L. A. MoKRELL, Esq. of Tompkins county, was pres- 
ent, and presented the copy of his ** American Shep- 
herd," in manuscript, most of which was examined by 
the Committee, and a resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed, highly approving of the work, which is soon to be 
published. 

The following letter, with the accompanying package 
of seeds, was presented by the President: 

"IVsw-Yorfc, April 17, 1845. 
^ Sir — The accompanying parcel of seeds was handed to 
me, in Washington city by Gov. Marcy, with a request 
that I would transmit it to the State Agricultural Society 
of New- York. 

** It contains a portion of a package of seeds received 
at the War Department, for distribution, from the Com- 
missioner of the Patent Office. 

'' May I ask that the proper officer of your society will 
acknowledge the receipt of the parcel to the Secretary 
of War at Washington. 

<< Very respectfully, I have the honor to be your ob't 
servant. Prosper M. Wetmorr." 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Hon. Wm. L. 
Marct, Secretary of War, for the package of seeds, 
which were distributed among the members.^ 

A letter Aaving been received from Francis Rotch, 
Esq. now in London, together with dies ordered by 
the Society for Medals, executed by Mr. Taylor, a dis- 
tinguished artist of Birmingham, after subjects and de- 
signs by Mr. Rotch, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Ruolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. Rotch for his attention to the request of the Soci- 
ety; and the Executive Committee take great pleasure in 
expressing their unqualified approval of the designs pre- 
pared by him for the medals, which, in their estimation, 
are peculiarly appropriate. 

R$8clvedf That Air. Rotch be desired to present to 
Mr. Taylor, the thanks of the Society for the superior 
manner in which the dies have been executed, and which 
reflect the highest credit upon him as a Medallist. 

A circular addressed by the Cor. Secretary to the 
County Cor. Committees, was read and approved, and or- 
dered printed. 

County Ao. Societies. — We are glad to see that quite 
a number of the County Societies of this State, have al- 
ready issued their Prize Lists for the coming autumn 
shows. We have received the Prize Lists from Queeiw, 
to be awarded in October — BensstUurj show to be at 
Troy, Sept. 24, 25— Orange, to be held at Goshen, Oct. 
S, 9; all the premiums to be paid in silver spoons— liv- 
Migtf^on, to be held at Geneseo, Oct. 2 — Ontario ^ to be 
held at Canandaigna, Oct. 14, 15; among the premiums 
are 20 copies of " The Cultivator"-— CKn/on, to be held 
at Pittsburgh, Sept. 16, 17. 



AGRICULTURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Mr. Roper's Address. — Tl\e author will please re- 
ceive our thanks for a copy of the address, delivered be-* 
fore the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
Nov. 28, 1844. It is a well written document; and con« 
tains much valuable statistical information. The writer 
endeavorSy in a very earnest and striking manner, to in- 
duce the people of his Stale to adopt some course of op- 
erations by which they may relieve themselves from their 
present burdens. He shows that they (as a State,) now 
spend more than they make, <'and consequently th« 
State languishes under an incubus, which will require a 
strong moral force, independent of activity and industry, 
to remove." He says — « we allow the negroes to be- 
come an expense of more than two and a half millions 
of dollars for clothing, com, bacon and tobacco, and their 
plantation implements." Mr. Roper shows the necessity 
of diversifying the objects of industry. The production 
of cotton in South Carolina, cannot be depended on as r 
source of profit. In relation to this article, he says, 
« though it was once our wealth and pride, it can conti- 
nue so no longer; a fairer bloom opens on other lands, 
and every day imparts a more ominous warning that the 
sceptre has departed." He regards it as « pemi^ioos 
that so pervading a propensity exists to investments in 
lands and negroes, to grow rice and cotton." 

The remedy for this state of things, the adoption of 
wliich Mr. Roper urges, is the introduction of a more 
varied system of agriculture, by which the sums now sent 
out of the State for beef, pOrk, bread-stufik, butter, cheese, 
&c., shall be saved at home; and also tne introduction 
of mamtfacturtMi several successful examples of which, 
existing in that State, he brings forward. Of the influ- 
ence which manufacturing establishments have exerci- 
sed, so far as they have been tried in South Carolina, he 
thus speaks: « The effect of this diversity of labor, has 
been to extend competence among the neighboring peo- 
ple, to improve their morali, intelligence and education, 
and establish a more respedabU order of aocieiy,'* 



BONES AND FISH FOR MANURE. 



We have recived fVom Mr. Wm. Maxinbter, an Ad- 
dress delivered before the Middlesex (Ct.) Ag. Soc., by 
£. A. Elliott, Esq. In this address,Mr. £. speaks of the 
effects of bones and offish as manure. He states that bone- 
dust has been applied in his neighborhood with good re- 
sults, to corn, rye, ruta baga, and other crops. An ap- 
plication of twenty bushels per acre to a portion of a rye- 
field, produced a tlifference of nearly one* half in the yield, 
the field being alike in other respects. 

In the neighborhood of Mr. £.*s residence, large quan- 
tities of << white fish" are taken, and frequently used at 
manure. This application of fish was commenced, he 
says, in that neighborhood, about the year 1790. The 
effects were great — " barren plains, which had been long 
unproductive, were converted into the most fruitful fields. 
Their beneficial effects were manifest upon all soils, and 
for a number of years; while they were taken in large 
quantities, they were relied upon for the rye, com, and 
particularly the potatoe and tumep crops, to the exclu- 
sion of almost all other kinds of manure. It was found, 
however, that their effect upon a second application, was 
not as great as upon the first, and ttlll less upon a third, 
and this led many to doubt tlieir utility as a constant 
dressing for all kinds ot crops, suid especially upon sandy 
soils, without an intervening application of bam yard ma- 
nure, as they are found to exhaust the vegetable matter 
of the soil, and leave it in a compact and unproduefiv« 
slate. Their effect lias continued to be great upon strong 
rocky loam and clay or moist lands ;^pon such lands they 
produce as large crops as can be fount^ in the fertile re- 
gions of our western country. Their effect is visible od 
sandy soils for two or three years, and longer upon loam 
and clay. The usual mode of applying them, is to spread 
them, and after a few days harrow and plow them in 
with a light furrow. Some persons stack them with yard 
manure, or earth and turf, and think their effect sulRcient* 
ly increased to compensate for the extra labor of stacking 
and carting out." 
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STEEPING SEEDS. 



For th« purpOM of tti^nuUtinif the growth of plants, 
various solutions have been enployeil for steeping the 
seeds. The substances thus employed have been nitrate 
of soda, nitrate of potash, or salt-petre, muriate of am- 
monia, sulphate of ammonia, &c., &c. Salt-petre has 
long been usetl, in some form, as a fertilizer, and nitrate 
of soda has within a few years been recommended as 
a substitute, in some respects preferable. So far as we 
have learned, however, the effect of nitrate of soda ap- 
|iears to be rather to produce vegetable fibre or straw, 
than grain or seed; and hence it has latterly given place 
to muriate of ammonia in the preparation of solutions. 
Many experiments which have been made in Europe, 
show that wheat, barley, oats, peas, and beans, have been 
considerably increased in yield by the seed having been 
soaked in solutions of the last named substance. The 
trials which have been made in this country, have as yet 
been comparatively few, though some results which 
were made known by experiments last year, have indi- 
cated an important benefit from the application of the 
article to Indian com. 

One of the best examples which occurs to us of the 
benefits derived from the muriate of ammonia, is fur- 
nished by the experiments of Dr. S. Webber of Charles- 
town, N. H., reported in the N. E. Farmer. Dr. W. 
used a solution for soaking com as follows : He dissolv- 
ed a small piece of the ii;uriate of ammonia, estimated at 
four or five grains, in about half a coffee cup of water, 
and threw into the solution a handful of corn, which, 
after having remained four or five hours, was planted. 
He planted this soaked com in hills, side by side with 
that whicii was not soaked. In four different cases 
which are reported, the soaked seed produced much the 
largest yield — generally full one third more. Tlie land 
was light and dry, and for several of the experiments, 
the poorest spots were purposely taken. The com suf- 
fered from drouth, but in all cases that from the soaked 
seed manifested a decided superiority, and fk-equttntly 
attracted the attention of strangers who knew nothmg 
of the cause. 

Amrooniacal liquor, which is produced by the distilla- 
tion of coal in the manufacture of gas, is thought to be 
a valuable manure. Mr. Hannam, in his Essay on Waste 
Manures, describes this liquid as being «an impure so- 
lution of the carbonate of ammonia, and is the very gis 
which is evolved during the decomposition of animal 
inbstancrs, and which escapes from our manure-heaps 
during fermentation. «'It is," (he continues,) " highly 
necessary to vegetation— (he plant extracting the carbon 
of its structure from the carbonic acid, and its nitrogen 
from the ammonia of the carbonate of ammonia. The 
gas liquor holds in solution acetate, sulphate, or muriate, as 
well as carbonate of ammonia; in all of which states it 
is fiUed to promote the giowth of plants. The general 
average of its ampionia, in one or other of these forms 
of combination, according to Professor Johnston, is from 
twenty to forty pounds per one hundreil gallons." 

Judge KooN of this city made some trials with theam- 
moniacal liquid last season. He infomis us that iu ef- 
fects were in all cases highly beneficial. Com and oats 
soaked in the liquid for thirty hours before planting, 
showed a broader and greener leaf, produced larger 
heads and ears, and yielded, he thinks, at least twenty 
per cent more than that without the liquid— the treat- 
ment being in all other respects, similar. 

Mr. Campbell, of Scotland, has become distinguished 
for the pre|>arations of steeps for seed grain, which in 
some cases appear to produce remarkable effects. The 
salts he uses are sulphate, nitrate, and muriate of ammo- 
nia; nitrates of soda and potash, and combinations of 
these. Mr. Colman gives, in the second part of his 
European Agriculture, a letter from Mr. Campbell, m 
reference to the advantage of using these steeps. He 
mentionft the following experiments in illustration of the 
comparative productiveness of prepared and unprepared 
seed. Some seed-wheat, soaked in nitrate of ammonia, 
was sown on the 5th of July, which, by the 10th of Au- 
gust, he says, presented the following results : « The pre- 
pared seeds had tillered into nine, ten, and eleven stems; 



the unprepared into only tieo, thru, and Jimr; and both 
were from the same sample of seed, and sown in the same 
soil, side by side. The time of steeping varied from 
fifty to ninety-four hours, at a temperature of about 60 
degrees Fahrenheit." The yield of grain from these 
plants, was not known at the time Mr. Colman sent the 
account for publication, but we may expect to hear fur- 
ther particulars hereafter. 

A year ago, a pamphlet was published by a German 
chemist named Bickes, in which it was declared that 
seeds may be so treated as to render unnecessary any 
manuring of the soil in which they are to be sown, and 
that even from the most barren sands, luxuriant crops 
may be gathered. Indeed the wonderful virtue of this 
newly discovered process seemed hardly less^ from the 
representations given, than were formerly attributed to 
the << philosopher's stone." It can, however, serve but 
little purpose to occvpy space, or spend time in reading 
the accounts of this supposed discovery, as the author 
only imparts a knowledge of its nature and constituents 
to such as pay for U, Professor Johnston, in a notice of 
the pamphlet of M. Bickes, in the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, observes that — «He is one oif 
that class of discoverers who wish to sell their secrets, 
and by magnifying their importance, hope to derive a 
larger profit by divulging them. With such men the 
true friends of agriculture can have no sympathy." 

As a steep for Indian com, we should prefer muriate 
of ammonia, which we would use in the following man- 
ner: An ounce of the article, (costing two cents,) is 
deemed sufficient for a quart of corn. It should be dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of water to fairly cover the 
seed, which may remain in the solution twenty -four 
hours, in a temperature of sixty to seventy degrees. In 
order to demonstrate as clearly as possible the effects of 
the solution, the trial should be conducted with the 
strictest care and precision. We can think of no better 
mode than to plant altemately two rows with seed ftom 
the solution, and the same number with seed without any 
preparation — extending the experiment to ten, twelve, or 
more rows of each — the soil and the management to be 
as nearly equal as possible over the whole. Let the 
product of the rows to which the solution was applied, 
as well as the other rows, be carefully weighed and 
compared, and the result will indicate the value of the 
solution to the crop. 

Solutions, and the application of various substances to 
seeds, for the purpose of preventing the attacks of insects, 
have been recommended and used. The success of most 
of the experiments of this kind, seems rail^r doubtful. 
So far as relates to insects which feed on the bktde only, 
we have never witnessed the least effect from applica- 
tions of any kind to the seed, though we have seen many 
substances used. The most formidable enemy to grain 
crops iu'the early stages of growth, is the wire- worm, 
(a species of Elattr,) This worm bores into the seed, 
eats out its substance, and frequently destroys the plant 
by eating off* the radicle as soon as it protrudes from the 
kemel. The attempt has been made to apply some sub- 
stance to the seed which would render it d^^greeable to 
the worm. It has been soaked in solutions of sulphate 
of iron, (copperas,) &c., and coate<I with compositions 
of tar and arsenic. To us, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that these substances would tend to make the ker- 
nel unpalatable food for the worm, though it seems ge- 
nerally admitted that the tar is not favorable to the growth 
of the plant. The substances used to prevent the attack 
of worms, are likewise used to prevent the grain from 
being pulled up by birds and squirrels. Those who have 
tried them, state that after a few plants have been pulled 
up, the birds, finding the kernel in an uneatable state, 
abandon the attempt to find food in that way. 

As regards the prevention of the wire-worm, howev- 
er, other means have been recommended, which in some 
instances at least, seem to have had the desired effect. It 
has been noticed that the wire-worm will feed on pieces 
of corn-cobs, and this has led to the practice of drop- 
ping pieces of cobs with the com. The worms burrow 
into the cobs instead of the com. We have seen instan- 
ces where this remedy succeeded to considerable extent, 
as was ascertained by digging up the pieces of cobs pat 
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la the com-hiU — the eobi being found, with the worms 
feeding on them. Pieees of potatoes hmve lometimcs 
been need instead of cobs, and are said to answer quite as 
good a purpose. 

The remedies abore mentioned, are^sometlmes recom- 
mended as being also effectual againsHhe ravages of the 
•' white worm," or «< white grab,"— AfelofonfAa vulgaris. 
It may be proper to remark that the habits of this insect 
and its modes of feeding, are such that none of the means 
alluded to, would in the least obviate its attacks. It does 
not eat the seed itself, but generally commences feeding 
on the roots at some distance from the seed or center, 
and thus cuts off from the plant its supply of nourishment. 



IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOLS. 



Mr. JosiAH HoLBEooK has recently visited this city, 
in behalf of the Public Schools of New- York, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting to the members of the Legislature and 
others interested in the cause of education, some speci- 
mens of the results of improvements introduced into those 
schools, and of explaining the methods of instruction 
which he has so long advocated. Mr. H. maintains that 
a system of instruction should be introduced which will 
attract the attention and interest and call into action the 
minds of the children, insteml of the mechanical course 
now pursued. Instead of confining the child to the irk- 
some and monotonous employment of learning the ridic- 
ulous and unmeaning tables of syllables and words which 
occupy so large a portion of our " spelling books," he 
would at once present to the child an object which should 
awaken its attention and excite its curiosity, and thus 
learn it the names and uses of things even before it un- 
derstands the formation of words, thus learning the 
use of language before it is compelled to learn by 
rote its construction. For the accomplishment of this 
object, he has prepared a variety of school apparatus, 
which has been introduced in many schools to very great 
advantage. In learning children to write,instead of the old 
system of setting them to make marks, he presents them 
with a definite object to accomplish, by directing them to 
draw some object — a square for instance. The child's 
ambition is at once excited, and those who have not no- 
ticed the attraction which such pursuits afibrd children, 
will be surprised at theavidity with which they will follow 
them. As the child's mind is developed, he presents it 
with the objects before him, explaining the names and 
uses of things, and from these, proceeds to the works of 
Ood— and sets forth the great principles which govern all 
the works of creation, which .are open to the vision of 
(he child, leaving the minuter divisions and rules to be 
learned as the child himself feels the necessity for them, 
when they will be sought for, instead of having to be 
pressed upon them. Thus the mind is constantly brought 
into activity — habits of thought and observation are in • 
duced, and the child led on by its own desires for farther 
acquirements, only needs the direction and kindly influ- 
ence of the parent or teacher, to induce it to go on from 
step fo step in the pursuit of that knowledge which is to 
prepare him for happiness and usefulness. 

Several meetings have been held at the Assembly 
Chamber, on the subject, at the last of which, a commit- 
tee, consisting of the Secretary of State, the State deputy 
superintendent of common schools, the chairman of the 
Assembly's education committee, and others, was appoint* 
ed to take into consideration this great subject, who have 
prepared a report (published in the Dist. School Journal 
for this month,) expressing their entire approbation of 
the views and plans presented for their consideration. 
Of the efficiency and excellence of this system, which 
can hardly fail to receive the approbation of those who 
will give it a careful and unprejudiced examination, we 
can speak from several years experience in our own fa- 
mily, and can state that while it adds greatly to the im- 
provement, obedience and happiness of children, it very 
greatly diminishes the expense of their early education; 
and while it furnishes a source of never-failing happiness 
to children when young, it fixes in them such a habit and 
love for improvement and industry as to secure their fu 
tore progress in improving and oseful pursuits. 



FOREIGN ITEMS. 



Our English papers speak of the weather during the 
month of March having been uncommonly cold. From 
the 1st to the 21st, snow fell daily in many parts of the 
kingdom accompanied by piercingly cold easterly winds* 
The ground was generally so much frozen as to prevent 
its being plowed. Great fears had been entertained re- 
specting the condition of the wheat crop, but on the 
frost breaking up it appeared that but little injury had 
been done, and our latest accounts say that the prospecte 
of the farmer in regard to crops, are cheering. 

The provisions of the British tariff in regard to the 
admission of foreign live stock, are much complained 
of, and it is said that the exertions making on the conti- 
nent for the supply of the English markets, are opera- 
ting to the decided injury of the English farmer. * 

It is stated that one nineteenth part of the whole con- 
sumption of bread-stufik in the kingdom was last year 
mported from Canada, and the exclamation is added — 
< vehat toanderfiU crops thsss Canadians mmst havs Aod, tm 
spare so much for the mother country P' The low prices 
of produce are said to have thrown many English labor- 
ers out of employment, and in some neighbortioods pub- 
lic meetings had been called to consider measures of 
relief. 

Loss OF Manurs in Towns. — The Ag. Gazette re- 
marks, " every shower of rain washes much valuable ma- 
nure down our public sewers and drains, and thence into 
the rivers and sea; and thus while we employ ships in 
fetching guano some thousands of miles to enrich this 
country, we will not pick up that which lies under oar 
feet. The streets are swept indeed, but little more than 
gravel, sand and litter is saved; the finest and richest 
parts are taken away by the rain. There would be no 
difficulty in forming reseivoirs into which all this might 
flow, and from which it might be transferred to enrich 
the ground." But the facts, showing the influence of 
good drainage and cleansing of streets, on the health of 
towns, are very striking. In the best streeU in Preston, 
the number, of deaths above five years of age, were about 
double those under five; in the moderately drained streets 
about equal; but in the ^'^ ill. conditioned" parts of the 
town, the deaths under five were two-and-a-half times as 
numerous as those above. That is, five times as many 
children die under five in proportion to those older, than 
in the cleanly streets; the death of older persons with 
whom they are compared, being also much more numer- 
ous in the bad streets, w^ch renders the disparity still 
more appalling. W 

Depth or Roots. — In light subsoils, the roots of trees 
have been found at a depth of 10 or 12 feet — ^roots of the 
Canada thistle have been tnced 6 or 7 feet below the 
surface. Wheat, in a rich mellow soil, will strike roots 
3 feet downwards, and much further horizontally. The 
roots of oats have been discovered iS inches from the 
stem, and the long thread-like roots of grass, still further. 
The fine roots of the onion, being white, and easily tn- 
ced in black soil, have in trenched soil been followed 
two feet deep. The importance of a mellow soil for 
I these fine roots to penetrate, is obvious. 

Killing Rats. — The following poisonous mixture 
was recommended by Humphrey Davy, as being cheap 
and tasteless, odorless and impalpable, and hence may be 
put ii^ith.any substance which rats devour, without exci- 
ting their suspicion. It is merely a mixture of carbon- 
ate of barytes, with eight' or ten times its weight of 
grease. It produces great thirst, and death immediately 
after drinkmg, thus preventing the animals going back to 
their holes. To prevent accidents to dogs, cats and poul- 
try, it is spread inside of an iron vessel, hong with wire» 
bottom upwards, over a beam, just high enough for a rat 
to pass under easily. The writer says he has proved ilt 
efllcacy many years. 

TuBNXP Flt. — A correspondent says, that repeated 
and varied experiments have proved, that half an ounea 
of sulphur mixed with a pound of tumep seed, will corn* 
pletely prevent the ravages of the fly. [? 7) 
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YELLOWS IN THE PEACH. 



We have received an extended communication from 
"l. M. B.'' on Chit subject, consigting chiefly of sugges- 
tions, and not of the results of experiments, and which 
the crowded state of our columns precludes publishing 
at length. 

Our correspondent calls attention to the difference of 
oiilture given to the peach in this country and in Eng- 
land, and speaks of the superior management in the lat- 
ter country, by selection of soil, situation, and stock; 
and by pruning, training, and thinning the leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit, and where the yellows is unknown. 

He next proceeds to show, by the composition of the 
peach tree and its products, that a large share of nitro- 
gen is required in its growth. « One of the distinguish- 
ing products of the seeds and leaves, and doubtless ne- 
cessary to the existence of the peach, is Prussic or Hy- 
droganic acid, a highly nilrogenized substance. The 
constituents of this acid are as follows : — 
Cyanogen, (by weight,) 1.8054 
Hydrogen, «' 0.0694 

Cyanogen is constituted as follows : — 

Nitrogen^ (by weight,) 29.652 
Carbon, f< 25.418 

** Although nitrogen is an abundant •constituent of the 
atmosphere, it is not In a form well adapted for the food 
of plants, and yet in a form that can be so used, it is of 
the utmost importance. The proportion to be sure, is 
small, but if it fail it must be replaced by artificial means. 
If we look at the economy of the peach, it will be ob- 
served, that probably, double the quantity of nitrogen 
will be required to sustain it in a healthy and vigorous 
state, than that of wheat, which we hnow cannot be suc- 
cessfully raised many years on the same field, without 
an artificial supply of this kind of food. If wheat can 
exhaust the natural fertility of the soil in eight or ten 
years, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the peach 
will do it in less time. If we consider one moment we 
shall satisfy ourselves that the necessary principle is na- 
turally returned to the peach orchard in very limited 
quantities ; the seeds being carried off entirely, and 
nearly all the leaves being scattered by the winds, out 
of the reach of the roots. As one of the universal- laws 
of nature is the propagation o( the species, even at the 
expense of the vitality of the individual; so when this 
elementary food becomes exhausted in the soil, the seed 
draws so heavily upon the resources of the root, bark, 
and leaves, that they become bankrupt of this fructifying 
principle, and of course, if there is no further supply to 
be obtained from the soil, the tree must necessarily 
perish. When we see thei^what large quantities of 
highly nitrogenized materielMe healthy tVioctions of the 
peach require, can we wonder that when the resources 
fail, the tree should lake the « yellows,*' and die?" 

We make this quotation from the remarks of our cor- 
respondent, with the view of inviting attention to the 
comparatively short life of the peach tree when not 
affected by disease, which may possibly be influenced in 
part by the nature of the food it requires. The pear is 
known to grow and flourish for centuries; we have never 
known a peach tree older than 50 or (90 years; a know- 
ledge of die difference in chemical composition might 
throw some light on the subject. But that the exhaust- 
Son of the soil is the cause of the yellowe, seems to be 
conclusively disproved by numerous fieicts. 8ome of 
these are stated in the excellent article of N. Darling, in 
the second number of the Cultivator, to which «our cor- 
respondent alludes. Numerous others might be men- 
tioned. We have known young and vigorous trees, 
growing on the strongest and richest wheat lands of Cay- 
uga county, which had never been occupied before by 
any fruit trees, take the disease and die. And on the 
other haml, throughout the western part of the State, 
where the yellows have never yet extended, (with the 
exception of two or three limited patches, infected from 
abroad,) we have known trees, growing under all cir- 
cumstances, on rich and on poor land, on clay and on 
•and, in new and in worn soil, the trees thrifty and stunt- 
ed, all perfectly free from the yellows; and in all 
eases where we have witnessed it, it has evidently been 



brought from a distance by the importations of trees, or 
communicated by infection from them. Exhaustion by 
crops of fmit cannot cause it, for we could cite many 
cases in trees which never bore ; and on the other hand, 
we have known trees which continued to bear for more 
than forty years which continued healthy and vigorooe. 
We may be asked, in what way is the disease comma- 
nicated, above spoken of. The infection appears to be 
given in all cases where the bud of a diseased tree is in- 
serted into a healthy stock. Doubtless there would be 
great danger, in pruning a healthy tree with a knife pre- 
viously used on a diseased one. It is evidently commu- 
nicated either by the roots, or by the pollen, perhaps by 
both ; as we have known it to extend from tree to tree 
from one side of the orchard g^dually to the other. A 
tree which had it one year, was observed to have comma- 
nicated the disease to the trees standing next to it, but only 
to the nearest branches frslf which cannot be accounted for 
by contact of the roots, as the horizontal pores of the sap 
vesels would spread the poisonous sap through all the 
branches during its ascent. The failure of N. 'Darling, 
in a single experiment to inoculate artificially by the 
pollen, only shows that the disease is not thus universal- 
ly communicated. That infection may result from stones 
of diseased fruit, seems probable from repeated cases 
where young imported trees, in perfectly healthy dis- 
tricts, are taken with the m&lady, and spread it to others. 
But we must close these remarks, already extended much 
farther than we intended. 



COOKING ASPARAGUS. 



We present our thanks to Mrs. N. Darling, of New- 
Haven, Ct., for the following communication, and would 
assure her that we shall be greatly obliged for any far- 
ther contributions she may be pleased to make to our pa- 
ges. We would also say to all our lady readers, that they 
would confer a favor on ourselves and the public by fur- 
nishing us with communications on any subject pertain- 
ing to the duties of Farmer's Wives and Daughters. 

" Mr. Editor — Not having seen any recipe for cook- 
ing asparagus in the mode which I practice, and having 
met with very little abroad that to me has seemed fit to 
eat, I am induced to send you an account of my manner 
of dressing it for the table. 

To be first rate, the stalks should be grown from 4 to 
6 inches from the ground, and fresh cat. Wash the stalks 
clean, and cut them in bits about half an inch long. If 
the stalks are of different sizes, cut the large ones short- 
er than the small ones, so as to give them an equal chance 
to boil and get seasoned. The cook should throw aside 
the stalk as soon as it begins to cut tough; that is, she is 
to use only the tender part, unless the asparagus is very 
scarce, when she can divide the tougher from the tender 
portions, and put the tougher to boil about ten minutes 
first. Salt the water in proportion to a table spoonful of 
salt to two quarts of water, which is sufficient to boil one 
quart of the pieces in. Have the water boiling when the 
asparagus is put in, and keep it boiling fast for about half 
an hour. The best way to know when it is cooked 
enough, is to take up one or two pieces and taste, for it 
sometimes cooks quicker than at others, according as it 
has grown quick or slow. While it is boiling, get rea- 
dy, say for a quart of the asparagus, 2 slices of bread, cut 
half an inch thick from a common sized wheat loaf, toas- 
ted a light brown, and a large gill of melted butter. 
When the asparagus is done, take it up with a skimmer, 
and lay it on a colander or sieve to drain, dip the slices 
of bread one at a time, first in the hot asparagus liquor, 
and then in the melted butter. Then put it in the middle 
of the dish that it is to be served on. When this is done, 
pour the asparagus over and around the toast, and strew 
the rest of the butter as evenly over it as possible, when 
it is ready for the table. If however, the rest of the din- 
ner should not be ready, let the asparagus be kept hot 
until it is; for if the cook does not serve her asparagus 
hot, she will lose much of her labor and credit.*' 



<' A stitch in time saves nine." In killing weeds, re- 
member this adage, which is as important here at in 
darning stockings. 
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FARM HOUSES. 



Onk of the most important labjeets that can arrest the 
attention of oar Curmers, especially sneh as have yet to 
provide their farm buildings, is the position, p)an, and 
eoDStmction of their houses, &e. If every man about to 
baild, coald have the privilege, or be induced to read 
Mr. DowNXKO's excellent work on « Cottage Residen- 
ces," we should feel that there would be much less ne- 
cessity for urging the subject of fSurm buildings upon the 
notice of our readers. As it is, we hope every one who 
is intending to build will look over the matter carefully, 
and consider well what kind of a house his fknn, family, 
location, &c demand. 

The pot&JM of'the buildings on the farm, with refer- 
ence to roads, convenience, or health, is a matter of much 
moment to the farmer. The fashion so prevalent of for- 
cing all the buildings into the road, or at near it as pos- 
sible, without reference to the condition, or the wants of 
the farm, is a very great error, and shows a deplorable 
ipsnt of taste and juij^ment. The less a farmer or his fa- 
mily has to do with the road, except for necessary pur- 
poses, the better for all concerned. It Is impossible to 
impart the least degree of elegance, or convey that idea 
of rural retirement so desirable in farm establishments, 
and so easily given where judgment and taste preside 
over the erection of the buildings, to a place where the 
houses, bams, &c., are on the margin of the highway, or 
the space in front does not amount to a yard, but only 35 
Inches. There should be convenient and easy access to 
the road; but farther than this, the roads are of liUIe ac- 
count in determining the position of the farm buildings, 
and should be treated accordingly. 

Another point should always be well considered in fix- 
ing the location of the buildings for the &rm ;: and (hat 
is the arrangement in such a way as to reduce the farm 
labor as much as possible. If the farm is large, the ex- 
tra travel of men and teams, in hauling manures, grain, 
lie, going to and returning from lab^r, will be very 
much greater where the buildings are fixed at one ex- 
tremity, or one comer perhaps, than where their posi- 
tion is central, and access from all parts of the farm direct. 
This is particularly the case where the bnildings are fixed 
not only at the extremity, but also on the highest part of 
the farm. How often do we see timers, for the sake of 
having their houses so near the road that they can hail, 
and have a cliat with every passer by, draw all their hay 
and grain to the highest part of their farms, the most 
bleak and uncomfortable point on the premises, summer 
or winter, when perhaps there are positions eligible in 
every respect, and well adapted to the convenience of 
the whole farm. In all calculations with respect to the 
labor of hauling to and firom the &rm buildings, it must 
he remembered that the quantity drawn to, will exceed 
in quantity or bulk, and consequently in labor, that drawn 
from the buildings, by nearly two-thirds. 

Health is another thing which must not be overlookeil 
in the location or construction of farm buildings. All 
low, sunken, swampy places should be carefully shun- 
ned. They are the sources of malaria, and if not vim- 
lent enough to produce fevers and other diseases at once, 
the constitution is not the less surely undermined, sad 
predisposed to maladies of every kind. Good, pure wa- 
ter, here^ is of the first importance, and no expense 
should be considered too great to ensure a permanent and 
ample supply. It should of course have great influence 
in determining the position of the farm buildings; and 
cannot be overlooked without subjecting the operations 
of the farm to great inconvenience, and the health of the 
family to the most serious danger. 

The PLAir of a farm house is a matter of nraeb conse- 
quence. Convenience and comfort are the prime requi- 
sites, and should never be overlooked; with these should 
be combined the elegance and taste, so desirable in every 
taim establishment. A large house is not in ordinary ca- 
ses aecessary ; a high house, never. If the house is well 
arranged, much less space is necessary than most seem 
to consider, and it is here that a good plan operates most 
beneficially. A parlor^ sitting, or dining room, kitchen 
and bed rooms are neeessaxy on the ground floor; above, 
bed rooms should occupy the principal space. Public 



opinion is fast banishing the huge two story «< shingle 
palaces," that once were so fashionable as farm houses, 
and the far neater, compact, and comfortable cottage style 
of buildings, is fast taking their places throughout the 
country. This is one of the most cheering indications 
that those who have endeavored to diffuse more correct 
notions on the subject of farm buildings, have not labored 
in vain. Those who wish to consult plans, drawn with 
particular reference to the wants of the country, will 
And many of them in the past volumes of the Cultivator, 
or in the beautiful volumes of Mr. Downino on <' Land- 
scape Gardening," and '« Cottage Residences." There 
are few if any plans, however, into which, io conse- 
quence of particular location, position, size of £unily, 
&c., changes in some respects, may not be advantageous- 
ly introduced ; but the study of such plans, where they 
are combined with the elevation of the building, and ar 
rangement of the grounds, cannot be otherwise than use- 
ful, as correcting false notions, and aiding the arrival at 
correct decisions. We may here remark that but few 
builders have any idea of what constitutes a tolerable 
farm house. Thoee in the city, form their plans fbr the 
city rather than the &rm; and those in the country, have 
in general too little acquaintance with the principles of 
the art, or are not sufBciently fiimiliar with the great im- 
provements made in the constraction of fiurm residences, 
to enable them to meet the wishes of fhoee who desire 
houses in which utility and elegance are united. Ther« 
are, however, some honorable exceptions, as the farm 
buildings in some districts prove; and when once the at- 
tention of farmers is directed to this point, where they 
are qualified to form a correct opinion of the buildings 
they need, there can be no doubt that builders competent 
to aid in carrying out their plans will be found. 

In the amatruetion of fum bouses, it is important that 
the best materials be selected, and that strength, firmness, 
and durability be consulted in all proceedings. Where 
stone or brick can be conveniently obtained, houses built 
of these materials are doubtless to be preferred. Their 
advantages over those tonstruetedof wood in the ordina- 
ry manner are very great. They are not only more du«^ 
rable, but the equality of tenq»eratnre they aflbrd at all 
seasons, as compared with structures of wood, is favora* 
ble to health. In a well coBStmeted house of stone or 
brick, the saving of fuel is very great, an object of n» 
small consequence, where fires of some kind are neces- 
sary in our rooms two-thirds of the year. There is one 
serious objection against stone or brick houses, which 
is, their liability to accumulate dampness in the walls, 
thus destroying or discoloring the plaster or paper, and 
rendering them in some instances decidedly damp and 
unwholesome. This ol^ection is however, easily obvia- 
ted, and the evil prevented, by what is called ^rring, in 
which tfte walls are in effect, made double, a space of 
an inch being left between the lath and plaster and the 
brick wall, through which air circulates, rendering the 
interior part, or the plastering, perfectly dry. Conveni- 
ence is the great point to which other things must be 
made subservient in the oonstruetion of £srm buildings; 
show is but a secondary consideration. In our climate 
too, reference must be had to preserving a comfortable 
temperature during our severe winters; a result to be 
obtained by a choice of location for the buildings, by a 
proper arrangement and position of the rooms to be oc- 
cupied by the family, and by such a construction as shall 
exclude the direct aihnission of the external atmosphere. 
Experience abundantly proves that so far as the comfort 
and the health of the &mily is concerned, no room occu- 
pied by them, should open directly upon the outer air. 
By connecting them with halls, abrapt transitions from 
heat to cold, and vice versa, are avoided, and consequent 
illness frequently prevented. Ample means for ventila- 
tion, and the free circulation of air, should always be 
provided, a precaution necessary to health, and indispen- 
sable in the sultry months of an American summer. We 
hope that every fiiuiner who intends building, will look 
at the matter carefoUy, consult the wants and capabilities 
of his turn, and while he avoids all ridiculous specula- 
lions or imitations, see that his plans combine as far as 
possible, elegance with utility, and simplicity of structure 
with correctness of taste^ in^the design. 
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VERMONT FARMING. 



We are indebted to Mr. J. P. Faikbanks for a- copy 
t>f the CaUdMiany containing the statement of Mr. Ful- 
ler, who obtained the lecond premium for the best man- 
a^d fium, from the Caledonia eonnty (Yt.) Agricuitu- 
ral Society. Mr. Fuller's chief attention is given to gra- 
zing and the dairy, his farm not being, as he says, well 
adapted to cultivation. He appears to be a good farmer, 
and his course of management is undoubtedly in many 
respects worthy of imitation by others in similar circum- 
stances. 

What land he tills, is broken up from the sward in au- 
tumn, and sowed the next spring with oats; the stubble 
plowed in soon after taking off the crop, the next spring 
manured and planted with potatoes. The third season it 
is sowed to whekt, and seeded down with ten to twelve 
pounds clover-seed, and four to six quarts herds-grass, 
(Timothy 7) to the acre. He states that within two or 
three years, he has found the furrows of green sward 
which laid one against the other at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, produce a much better crop of oats than when 
(nmed over flat. He does not particularly inform us in 
regard to the nature of his soil, but from the remark that 
it is better adapted to gazing than to cultivation, we sap- 
pose that it is rather moist and heavy. If this is the case, 
it would account in some degree for the advantage of the 
node of laying the furrows which is- spoken of. 

Bruding stock. — ^In regard to the question whether cat- 
tle can be best improved by foreign blood, or by atten- 
tion in selecting from the native breed, Mr. Fuller gives 
a decided preference to the latter mode; and observes 
that were two or three farmers in each town in the coun- 
ty to turn their attention to the matter, the object would 
soon be accomplished; whereas by the other 'course, he 
thinks " half a century may elapse before any think like 
a general improvement is effected." The grounds for 
the opinion thus so positively expressed, Mr. Fuller does 
not give us; but we should think a very extensive expe- 
rience and observation were necessary to justify so broad 
an assumption. He does not tcU us what trials he has 
made, or has seen made, with particular breeds, or their 
crosses, which it is important to know before we can 
Judge of the correctness of his opinion. An experiment 
with a single animal, or with two or three animals, by 
BO means proves the character of a whole race or breed; 
much less does an experiment with one " imported 
breed," prove any thing in regard to the character or use- 
fulness of other breetls. As to the lapse of « half a cen- 
tury" being required << before any thing like a general 
improvement is effected," we will just remark that we 
could point to hundreds of eases where a great and ack- 
nowledged improvement has been made in a single gen- 
eration of stock; and what is the insuperable ob4acle to 
sach improvement becoming « general" in Jive years in- 
stead of fifty ? Let all the best bulls in the country be so 
disposed of that they may be used to the best advantage, 
and we are mnch mistaken if a " general improvement*' 
is not effected and admUted in the time we have men- 
tioned. 

In saying this, we would by no means discourage im- 
provements by selections from the best of the common 
stock, especially whefe better animals can be had than 
are offered by the imported breeds. Mr. Fuller^ course 
for example, has been attended with advantages, though 
we can perceive no evidence that he has effected greater 
improvement than could have been attained by proper 
crosses with some imported breeds. His principles, so 
far as any are given, for breeding dairy stock, are nn. 
doubtedly good. He says, " care should be taken that 
the mother of the bull should possess all the qualifica- 
tions of a good cow." He gives his mode of rearing 
calves, which appears to us to be economical ; while at 
the same time, the results show that his stock are not on- 
ly well managed and cared for, but from the size they at- 
lain at an early age, and the butter obtained from the 
cows, they must also be of good blood. His calves are 
taught to drink when two days old, and for eight weeks 
are allowed seven quarts of milk per day. For two or 
three weeks afterward, they are allowed a less quantity, 
when they are weaned and turned into good pasture, with 



salt always by them. When the potatoes are being gath- 
ered in the following fall, the calves are let into the lot, 
where they soon learn to eal this vegetable. The fol- 
lowing winter they are each fed with a quart of potatoes 
per day till spring. By this method he says he has ''ne- 
ver failed of having 2 year old steers that would girt 
from 6 to 6| feet the fidl alter they were two years old. 
Live weight from 20 to 23 cwt." 

We cannot avoid ealliiig particular attention to the di- 
mensions and weight of these steers. The girth, though 
not extraordinary, shows good steers for that age ; but the 
weight in proportion to the girth is wonderful! We 
know not what may be the peculiar shape or proportions 
of these cattle, but from twelve to fifteen hundred is as 
great a live weight as we ever heard of in animals of the 
girth given. Again, what would be the dressed weight 
of such cattle 7 Ordinarily, the dead weight of cattle of 
the girth he mentions, would not exceed 676 to 875 lbs., 
hide and tallow included. But the usual dead weight 
from as great live weight as he mentions, << 20 to 23 
cwt.," is not less than 1350 to 1550 pounds. Mr. Camp- 
bell's prize ox, whieh was slaughtered in this city in 
Feb. last, weighed alive only 2546 pounds, yet he girth- 
ed, by our own measurement, luns feet, and weighed, as 
we stated in onr last, 2102 lbs. in beef, hide, and tallow. 
Is there not some mistake in Mr. Fuller's calcnlation 
about -the weight of his two year old steers 7 

Produu of butter per cow, ^c. — Mr. FkiUer states that 
he has never given his cows meal or roots, « worth nam- 
ing," but for ten or fifteen years past, they have av- 
eraged 200 pounds of butter from each cow. Has had 
cows which in the month of June would give 52 pounds 
of milk per day for one week, but considers 30 pounds a 
good yield. He has made from one cow, in the month 
of July, sixteen and a half pounds of butler per week — 
the cow being fed only on grass, and allowed salt. He 
milks his hows early in the morning, and between five 
and six o'clock in the afternoon, they are milked again. 
In summer, he never yards his cows. Much of*hi8 pas- 
ture has never been plowed, and he doubts whether 
plowing would improve it. 

Address to the Addison county (Yt.) Ag. Society, by 
the President, S. H. Jbnison. This is a valuable docu- 
ment, containing sound practical remarks, and much sta- 
tistical information in reference to the agriculture of that 
section. We have not room for an extended notice, or 
for long extracts, but would call attention to one or two 
important facts mentioned in reference to stock. He ob- 
serves that the excellent grazing qualities of the soil of 
Addison county^ have been long known. It would seem 
from what is stated, that the herbage was believed to 
possess some peculiar qualities, for Mr. J. states he has 
« heard it remarked that the butchers of Brighton could 
distinguish by the appearance and feel, the fat cattle fh>m 
this part of Yermonf, from those in market from other 
places, and that cattle from this part of the 8tate| of the 
same apparent flesh, had always the preference, opening 
better, having a greater quantity of tallow, and beef of 
superior quality and flavor." If there was no mistake 
about the superiority of these cattle having been as obvi- 
ous as represented, was it not attributable in a good de- 
gree to the breed 7 This seems probable, as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Jenison, that about the period alluded to, 
« improved breeds of cattle were introduced into various 
parts of the county by public spirited individuals." And 
in reference to the benefits of the introduction of this 
stock, he observes « every neighborhood can even now 
furnish a trace of it. I am aware," (he continues,) 
'* that some are strongly biased against improved ^oek; 
but I venture the assertion that, where a favorite individ- 
ual is found, could the pedigree be traced, in most instan- 
ces yon would not go many removes back before yon 
would run against some one of the imported, improved 
breej}s." 

Cotton Bids. — ^In relation to the artlela on ootto* 
beds, which appeared in the Dee. Cultivator, the Louis- 
ville Journal says — « Cotton beds are tMComing veiy 
much used in steam-boats on the western riven, and are 
considered superior to any but luur." 
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DR. LEE'S REPORT ON AORICULTURE. 

The following report from the Committee on Agricaltnrei to whom 
was referred ao mucl) of the Governor's Meamge as relates to that 
iutgect, was submitted to the House of Assembly of this State, by 
Mr. D. Lvx, on the dOlh Bfarch : 

Speaking of i^coltnref the Governor says : " Ute interest in- 
volved is not merely the most important committed to onr charge, 
bat more important than all others." 

Tliis is no more than a just appreciation of that portion of the pub- 
lic interests committed by the House to the charge of your commit- 
tee. Happy shall we be if any thing we can sav or do shall serve 
to lessen the hard work now expended in procfueing a pound of 
wool, a firkin of butter, or a bushel of wheat. 

Agriculture is a subject that public men are far more inclined to 
praise than to akl by any legislative enactments. However others 
may regard the interest of rural industry, your committee believe 
that, while legislating for half a million of (hrroeis, we owe them 
something more than empty commendation, something better than a 
heartless lip service. 

It in known to all that no class in the community give so much 
muscular toil for 9100. as do the common field laborers in the State 
of New- York. The hard work of skillful fanners is bought and 
sold at nine or ten dollars a month, and twelve hours^ toD is cheer- 
fblly performed each day. But the mechanic, the banker, the mer- 
chsmtf the broker, or the professional gentleman, thinks his service 
very poorly rewarded if be do not receive three or four times that 
sum. 

If a man whose whole life is devoted to the cultivation of the 
earth, does not and cannot earn so much as the merchant, the physi- 
cian or the lawyer, in the coiurse of a year, pray tell us what is the 
emue of this inability, that wise l^n^ation may remove it. And if 
the agriculturist does earn as much as anv non-producer in the Slate, 
then please inform us how it happens that an experienced farmer 
must sell his labor at $190 a year; when he cannot hire one experi- 
enced in the mysteries of the law or medicine for less than 91,(X)0 a 
year. 

Sorely the toiling husbandman neede^ if hp does not deaerve, as 
many good meals, as much good clothing, and as fine a house as one 
that merely studies to acquire, not to produce, the good things of this 
world. Nevertheless, the fact is notorious that the great body of our 
rpral population somehow contrive to work a little harder and fare a 
little poorer than any other class in the community. 

We learn from reliable statistics that paupers increase amonff us 
much faster than population. The number that live from hand to 
mouth, only one step from the poor-houw, is increasing with fear- 
ful rapidity. There are already more than 500.000 people in this 
Stale wholly dependent on their daily \ahot for their daily bread. 

No government can exceed us in bestowing idle praise on honest 
productive uidustry. fiut what has this Legislature ever done to se- 
cure from the grasp of avarice, to each hungry mouth and naked 
back, a fair equivalent for all the food and raiment called into exist- 
ence by the mind and hands which God has given to each person ? 

In our fierce scramble to exchange with the common farmer ten 
hours' work for ten days' work, are we sure that we do not tram- 
ple under otir feet every princif^e of justice, and every riglit of hu- 
manity ? 

What great public good is there in a system of legislation, which 
operates practically in a way that gives to one family ten times more 
than it really needs, and compels twenty families to live on half al- 
lowance ? How long shall we foster in the breasts of a favored 
few, that morbid " love of money" which is the " root of all evil ?" 

Never till this unnamrol appetite for needless wealth shall be aba- 
ted as a public nuisance, by removing from the masses the ignorance 
that feeds it, will agricultural labor be as well rewarded as the mis- 
employed intellect, which now reaps where it has never sown. The 
increasing pauperism, suffering and crime, so common in the land, 
spring not so much (tom a lack of the comforts of civilized life, as 
nom tlieir unequal and unjust distribution. 

If the legislature will do as much to instruct the producing classes 
how to keep and enjoy the entire proceeds of their honest toil, as it 
does to teach all non-producers how to exchange their shadows for 
the workingman's substance, nine-tenths of our growing taxes for 
the support of the poor, and the pimishment of crime, wifi cease for- 
ever. On the contrary, so long as three-fourths of any community, 
give the products of three, four, or six hands, for the little earnings 
of one hand, just so long will hungry mouths, naked backs, and 
hoa^eless heads, claim assistance by a tax on the property of those 
that are better off. According to the official report, the direct tax in 
this State for the year 1844, was ^4,913,100. This will soon be 
#8,000,000, unless we cease to manufacture paupers, criminals, and 
needless litigation. 

In tlie common business transactions of society, men submit to be 
laundered an hundred times, from a seeming necessity. This neces- 
sity will always occur, so long as we refuse to be content with a sum 
equal to the products of one pair of hands. We violate a law of our 
being, when we strive to obtain a sum equal to the earnings of two 
intellects, and of four hands. It is obvious that should one-half the 
community succeed in acquiring a sum equal to the products of 
three hands to one human being, the other moiety must of necessity 
limit all their food, clothing, houses, farms aad other property, to an 
average^roduct of one hnnd to each person. Such is the present la- 
mentable result of our past unwise legislation. If the alarming evils 
of this system be not corrected, is there not reason to fear that it will 
at no remote period, call dovm the terrible but just punishment of 
Heaven ? 

Before we prescribe a remedy, let na view the malady in another 
aspect : 

** To know oumelves th'seaud^ is half onr cure." Our intense anx- 
iety to acquire property without pcoduoing it, is an eating cancer on 



the body politic ; and he is no patriot, who is imwilling to have the 
sore probed to the bottom. 

There are in this State, at least ten thousand persons, that eqjoy 
incomes, on an average, of $3,000 each, derived from interest on 
money, rents, and for personal services. This secures to them an 
aggregate annual income of #20,000,000. Estimating the average 
value of rural labor at S900 per head, and it will be seen that these 
10,000 rich men, draw from human muscle and thought, a sum equai 
to the entire products of 100,000 fanners. 

Of this large sum, they may consume as much as 50,000 laboring 
men produce, and then lay up annually #10,000,000. Let us suppose 
this money is re-loaned, at an annual mterest which will double the 
principal ui twelve years. In that length of time the income of one 
year will become ^,000,000, and in twenty-four years it will be- 
come 840,000,000. 

In connection with the above figures, it is important to bear in 
mind that while interest augments the principal four fold in a quar- 
ter of a century, the increase of laboring people to work and pay 
this interest, is only 100 per cent, in the same leng^ of time. Now, 
is it not clearly demonstrated that, by increasing our tax on produc- 
tive industry four times foster than the human family increase ta 
work and pay such tax, that pauperism must also increase much 
f^ter than the population ? 

Had not the productive power of man's physical strength beea 
largely expended by the aid of lavor-saving machinery, propelled by 
steam and water, within the last twenty-five years, the number of 
paupers in this State, and of those just above public charity, would 
be double what it now is. 

One of the greatest misfortimes that fall to the lot of the farming 
community is their extreme proneness to incur liabilities^ and under- 
take the payment of interest. Thve people do not sufficiently study 
the relation that capital bears to humanity. They foi^el that a hu- 
man being, who must have more than 1,000 meals, to say nothing 
of clothes, in 365 days, cannot safely oflset his productive labor 
against the aerrice of dead matter. 

He ^uM freely give tot the use of capital, all it can earn with- 
out the aid of human muscle and thought, but no more. The poor 
farmer should ever bear in mind the Aict that no amount of silver 
can possibly produce one kernel of wheat ; and if he oflset his indus- 
try against the me of 3,000 sflver dollars, he must either eat what he 
had before earned, or what some other man produces, or he must 
starve. 

How cruelly have thousands suffered, because they failed to re- 
member that a debt op land will last for 100 generations, and extort 
from poor, toiling humanity, an annual tribute more remorseless than 
the grave. Beware, thenl how you degrade the human intellect, 
and human flesh ana blood. These greatly need, for their full de- 
velopment and comfortable support in infancy, -manhood, sickness 
and protracted old age, the entire proceeds of one pair of honest 
hands. Never forget that whatever you give to inert matter, is so 
much stolen from a living soul and living body. This great truth 
should be known, that no man can make a beast of burthen of his 
physical frame, and not inflict infinite wrong on his immonal mind. 
To supfdy oiir natural physical wants, no one need labor beyond 
what IS necessary to impeurt health and vigor to his body and his 
mentflJ faculties. Why, then, degrade a human being almost to a 
level with the ox that he drives, by compelling him, like the patient 
ox, to give to the world twice as much as he receives in return ? It 
is thus that we create that rebellion against our unwise and ungust 
laws, which calls for the brute force of military power. It is thus 
that we are so successful in filling our poor-houses with paupers, and 
our jails and prisons with criminals. 

Suppose a paternal government, acting on the principle of equal 
and exact justice, were to credit every member of the community, 
every family in the State, with all the good things produced by the 
some, and should debit each person and each family, with all they 
have ever consumed, how few could show a balance in their favor 
of $2,000? Under a system of just debit and credit with every 
mouth, back, and pair of hands, how many who are now rich would 
be bankrupts (br tnousands ? How many, now really poor, would 
rejoice in meir comfortable circumstances? 

Suppose every man that has #3,000 at interest, were compelled to 
work at 75 cents a day, to pay his own interest ? Who then would 
care to overreach his neighbors, and acquire #3,000 which rightfully 
belong to the families that gave them existence ? 

It is because #3,000 will draw for its holder, from human bone 
and muscle, 200 days' work a year, for ten generations, that we are 
all so anxious to acquire the means thus to eat bread by the sweat 
of other men's faces, rather than by the sweat of onr own. Human- 
ity gains nothing by the circumstance that capital so of\en changes 
o^i-ners. To the producing classes, who work 100 days at 70 cents 
a day, to the service of #1,000 a year, it matters not whether this 
money has shifted owners a thousand times, or only once. 

Having thus briefly noticed a few of Ihe evils which affect moat 
injuriouuy the great agricultural interest of New-York, your com- 
mittee regard it as a part of their legitimate duty to suggest a re- 
medy. 

The objects sought to be attained are these : 

First, to increase the productiveness of rural labor. 

Secondly, to secure to every cultivator of the soil the entire pro- 
ceeds of his better directed and more productive industry. 

On what does the productiveness or the farmer's labor mainly de- 
pend ? Surely not on his mere muscular strength, for in that case 
the mechanical power of a cart-horse will exceed five fold in value 
the labor of an agriculturist It is the sound judpient, experience 
and acquired knowledge of the directing Mind, that imparts produc- 
tive \*alue to the labor of human hands. And it is mainly because 
the intellect employed in rural pursuits is less developed than the 
mind devoted to other and more profenional occupations, that agri- 
culmral labor is so poorly reward. The truth is that possfre intel- 
lectual fhculties Are utterly valueless. They produce nothing. 
Hence, as the mind of a human being lacka science or knowledge, 
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lh« market value of his mere physical force depreciates in price. 
Without going into an elaborate argument, your committee appeal 
to the ten thousand improvements of the a^e in which we live, as 
furnisliing conclusive evidence that there is no power <hi earth so 
productive of great and beneficent results as the power of highly 
cultivated intellect. 

Those that follow the plow, and swing the axe, and gather the 
harvest, have not, as a cla^, been instructed in the sciences which 
reveal nature's process for changing earth, air and water, into 
bread, meat and clothing. Hence, to manufacture a barrel of pork, 
or flour, a firkin of butter, or 100 pounds of wool, from the ingredi- 
enu necessary to form those agricultural staples, the farmer loses 
ooe-third or one-half of his labor by its misapplication. To make 
one ripe wheat plant, nature requires no fewer than fourteen simple 
anddutinct elementary bodies. Each one ofthciie substances has 
peculiar properties, and not one can serve as a substitute for another. 

The laws established by the Creator of the universe, which go- 
rern all the changes in the form and properties of matter, whether 
in a crude mineral or in an organized condition, making the living 
tissues of plants and animals, are as imiform and unerring as the 
laws tliat regulate the rising and the setting of the sun. By studying 
the operation of these laws, the practical agriculturist is often able 
to effect a result in a day, which he could not accomplish in a week, 
while working against the purposes of nature. 

It is not Cax from the truth to say, that 400,000 of the 700,000 chil- 
dren now atteiKling our common schools, are destined to become 
practical operatives in the great art of making something into grain, 
grass, roots, milk, butter, cheese, wool, fat, lean meat, bone or some 
of the other numerous products of rural labor. Tf^Mre that some- 
thing can be found, and how the raw materials of all cultivated plants 
showd be combined, so as to give the largest return for any given 
amount of capital and manual toil, are problems in practical hus- 
bandry, which science alone can solve. 

If the ashes obtained by burning a ripe wheat, rye, oat, com, bar- 
ley or timothy plant, be analyzed, not hi from 80 per cent will be 
found to be silica, or common flint sand. This silica is an indiqien- 
■able ingredient in the above named crops : and yet, not one parti- 
cle of this mineral can enter the root of any plant except it be diSBol- 
yed in water. Now, of all earthy substanceSj flint sand b the most 
insoluble. Indeed, you may boil it for hours m aquafortis, sulphuric 
or muriatic acid, without dissolving it. How. then, is the practical 
farmer to dissolve this mineral, which, more than all other, rorms tiie 
bone necessary to give strengftn to the stems of his grain, that they 
may hold no, without falling, the load of ripe seed in the ears? 

Chemically speaking, silica is an acid, and will unite with a large 
dose of tlie two alkalis, potaah and soda, and ftnm a acriuble silieiUe 
of those bases. 

This explanation reveals the reason why the alkalis in wood asihes 
ore so valuable as fertilizers on sandy soiu. On c<mip«ring the ana- 
lyses of maple, beech and oak ashes, with thoee obtained firom ce- 
real plants, there will be found a striking similarity in ttieir req>ect* 
ive constituents. 

Next to clay, sand nnd potash, lime, soda, phosphorus, sulphur, 
chlorine and iron, are the most important minerals found in cultiva- 
ted plants. To prepare these ingredients for use, the following is a 
cheap and easy process. 

Tsike ten bushels of newly slaked lime, i. e. ten before it is slaked, 
and mix it thoroughly with twenty budiels of ^loam or vegetable 
mold. Add to the hea|) five bushels of common salt and an equal 
amount of plaster of Paris ; moisten till the mass is like damp earth. 

The plaster will famish sulphur, and the common salt will yield 
both soda and chlormo. The latter will leave the sodium and unite 
with the caustic lime, forming a soluble salt, called the chloride of 
ealcium. The sodium being first converted into soda, will then com- 
bine with the carbonic acid from the air and organized matter in the 
vegetable mold, and form a precious alkaline salt, which will dis- 
solve common sand. This compotuid still lacks pboq4iorous and 
iron. Ground bones (bmish the former and copperas the latter min- 
eral If one can get the liquid excretions of domestic animals, or of 
the human species, and saturate the compost heap with this com- 

Sound of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and of other valuable matters 
erived flrom plants, the rertiliziiig properties of tlds artificial manure 
will be greatly increased 

There is no branch of btnmoss in which the adences of geology, 
chemistry, and of vegetable and animal physiology, are so useful to 
man, as they oro to the practical husbandman. l%e term science, 
is bat another name for knoixdedge. It is, however, usually limited 
in connection with natural phenomena, to the systematic investiga- 
tion of the lavrs of nature. Of all men, the practical farmer is most 
tnterosted in understanding and obeying Ineae wise and salutary 
laws. 

The fact is susceptible of demonstration, thai from a general igno- 
rance of these laws, we have wasted in the State of New-'\%rk, 
within the last twenty-five years, the indispensable incredients that 

Gi to form both bread and miik for our children, which, if placed in 
ew-York and Boolon markets, wouhl sell for one hundred mfllions 
of dollars. 

The guano imported into Great Brition last year, sold for $4,000,- 
000. It is retailed in Western New-York by an exchange of four 
pounds of flour for one of guano. 

To make an acre of wheat that will yield 90 boshels, the plants 
must have twelve pounds of phosphoms. To purchase that amount 
sf a substance, which forins one of the constitnents of the hiunan 
train, at a druggist's shop, will cost fSI. 

The ftet is notorious that there are thousands, if not millions, of 
acres in this State which once bore SO bushels of food wheat per 
acre, that now yield not more than ten buahela. To make our 
twelve millions of bushels of wheat a year, we annually consume 
about 7,000,000 pounds of phosphorus. It is the phosphate of lime 
oontained in grass and hay, derived from the earth, <Mit of which idl 
OUT domestic animals form the solid, earthy ponloa of their bones. I 
At present priees the phMphorons and ammflnia, unaaUy thiowa! 



away in the solid and liquid excretions of man and his domestic aai> 
mals, are worth some tiX),000,000. 

A cargo of guano — ^phosphorous and c<nicentrated nitrogen deri- 
ved from the fish on which* sea-fowls feed— arrived in New-York a 
few days since, which will sell at some S60,(|)0 ! What consiiai- 
mate folly to throw away the raw materials which form our daily 
bread ! 

In a work just published in this country, M. Bonsunganlt stales 
ihat he has seen fields on the table lands of the Andes, which have 
produced excellent crops of wheat amuudfy^ for 90O years. Guano 
IS the fertilizer used on these fields. 

Recent experiments in Scotland have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of growing 44 bushels of wheat on an acre having only 1^ per 
cent of organiz«i matter in the soil. It must contain, no wever, lo 
a limited extent, each of the 14 simple elementary substancos which 
form a wheal plant. 

The organised arrangement of the phosphate of Ume and magne- 
sia, in an embryo com plant, and the locality of the salts of iron, 
zeinc and starch, are wrorth knowing. The foUowing diagram fllu^ 
trates the section of a grain of com : 



a. The cotyledon or embryai 
\ Starch. 




c. e. on— zeine— sugar. 

d. 8alt9 of iron. 



In the cotyledon or g^rm, is deposited the phosphates whioh form the 
bones of animals, and aho most of the glutinous substance whioh is 
indispensible in the formation of lean meat, tendon, tissue, and the 
jelly found in bones. Hence, when the mouse eats oat the chit of a 
kemel of com, he gets the raw material to make muscle, bone, and 
brain ; and by taking into its stomach the iron in the dotted line d, 
this little animal, as well as the ox and man, obtain the subsianoo 
which give color to the blood, ond with oxygen, the vital heal of 
the system. 

The iron in venous blood, is in a state of protoxide. T%is flnid is 
loaded widi carbon, if not carbonic acid. From these causes venoos 
blood is much darker cdored than arterial blood. In the latter the 
iron is a peroxide, imparting to the blood a light vermilUan hno. 
The foot has often been demonstrated, that the air expdled from 
the lungs of a warm blooded animal contains 100 times more carbon- 
ic acid than the air taken into these oi^ans. As the arteries leading 
from the heart penetrate every port of the living frame, they convey 
vital gas— oxygen, ctmdensed in the peroxide of ironr-to every por- 
tion of the svstem. This oxygen, while the Uood is passing through 
the tinues from tiie arteries into the veins, combines with that por- 
tion of carbon which has performed its office in nouridiing the body, 
and carries it, in the form of carbonic acid, through the veins, heart 
and lungs, into the ever moving atmoqihere. 

In thus burning the waste carbon in the system, oxygen givee oat 
just as much heat to the surrounding matter as it would, provided an 
equal quantity of vital gas had burnt an equal amount of Aiel in a 
stove. 

Every body' knows that active exercise wiD warm him in cold 
weathei^-that a horse driven forty mile^ a dav will breathe oAener, 
evolve more heat and consume mcne food, or roel, than he will when 
standii^ quietly in a warm stable. The waste oxygen and hydro- 
gen win escape from the lungs of the animal, if ^[uiet, in the form 
of vapor; in perspiration also, if driven hard. Thu sweat will car- 
ry with it some mtrogen and salme matter, which sometimes ciyo- 
talizes on a horse by the evaporation to dryness of the liquid that 
escapes through his skin. But most of the Valuable salts taken fraa 
the earth in the food of all animals, escapee by the kidneys and bow* 
els. 

As the demand for carbon to form fat, rooscle, cettulor tissae, hone, 
brain, hair and wool, as well as lo keep up a continuous heat of 66r 
night and day, ia very great, it will be seen "v^y sforcA is so aban» 
dant, not only in com, as above indicated, but in all plants- used aa 
food for man or beast Starch contains a large amount of carbon. 

It is well known that if a bin of com be moistened. It will heal 
and grow or rot. In the process of sprouting, a seed first imbibes 
some portion of the vital gas that surrounds it^ whi<th, unitmg with 
the carbon in the starch, forms carbonic acid and evolves heat 
When starch thus loses one portion of its carbon, it is changed into 
a kind ofsugw^ making, as is well known, sweetbread from wheat 
a little grown. If a grain of wheat be surrounded by a little waxy 
clay, only a half inch in diameter, it will not sprout, because oxygen 
gas cannot penetrate the compact earth. By sowing min in wet 
weather, so that the harrow covers the seed with mua, thousands of 
bushels are lost 

It is a matter of great practical im port an ce to know how to devo- 
lop a large, vigorous growth of roots. On a poor soil this can onlv 
be d^ by the aid or science. Deep plowing and a thorough pul- 
verising of the soil are indispensable to accomplidi this object 

If it cost the farmers of New- York twice as much land and laber 
to produce a bushel of |:rain as it does their competitors out of the 
State, how are the culavators of the earth among us to prosper ? 

All the farmers in the Empire State should rise as one man, and 
insist that the science of keeping property, shaU be taught in all their 
common schools. • » 

The same mental cultivation which will enable an honest tiller of 
the soil to double the products, and double the value of his better di- 
rected industry, will sJso qualify him to keep and ei^oy a much lar^ 
ger portion of the nett proceeds of his labor. 

Your committee have been constramed to believe that much of 
the opposition to agricultural schools in this Sate, has arisen from 
the well grounded apprehension that if we plaoe the formors of New- 
York on a par with profoMontl men, in point of attahrnifnt^ they 
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will em off at the ftnintain the large fortunes which now flow into 
the hands of men who really |>roduce less than they consume. 

These educated farmem will demand, it ia feared, an equal share 
«f the hcmors that accrue to our executive, judicial and legislative 
oAceis, and hence the light of science must be shut out from their 
onderstandings. 

It is now twenty-six yean since the friends of agricnltoral im< 
Brovement first made a serious effort lo establish an agriculiural cd- 
Ieg<9 in this State. Your committee have before them an essay pub- 
lished in this city, in 1810, of forty-two pages, advocating such an in- 
stitution with unanswerable arguments. 

At a later period the lamented Judge Boel succeeded in procuring 
a naked charter for such a school ; but not a single doUar could be 
obtained to aid private enterpriM in teaching the unerring laws of 
nature to the young men who are to pursue the modem art of trans- 
forming solid rocks into fertile soils, and these again into hiunan food 
flud raiment. 

Wise legislators conferred unlimited authority on a few Canal 
Comminioners to expend indefinite millions ui cutting and beautify- 
ing incuumate atone idong the line of the enlarged canal ; but the law 
making power refused to grant one dollar to teach the science of ru- 
ral economy to the sons and daughters of practical farmers. With- 
in the last twenty-six years there has been taken firom the public 
treasury abom #200,000 lo prepare the candidates for legal hononto 
study successfully the science of law. Wc have also four well en- 
dowed medical colleges, now drawing from the public funds ^SJBOO 
a year, besides #5300,000 before received. 

We have so long paid a large boimty on all branches of unproduc- 
tive industry that no young man, of any honorable ambition, will 
consent to toil, and sweat, and bum in the sim on a farm, for #10 a 
month, when as a clerk in a store, a bank, a broker^s office^ or as 
the student in a doctor's or lawyer's office, he can expect, in the 
course of twenty years, to command five dollars to one, and at one- 
fifUi pf the severe bodily labor exacted of the practical agriculturist. 
But can all our ambitious yomig men become professional gentle- 
men, without rendering these professional pursuits utterly valueless ? 
If learning and science are the great highways to honorable distinc- 
tion and public iavor, why deny these advantages to those that do 
more than all others to feed and cldthe the whole community ? 

It is true that science is the greatest levder in the worid, but, un- 
like tile leveting of ignorance and brute force, it aver levels upward. 
It takes die highest point of mental attainment already achieved for 
its standard ; and then wisely and humanely attempts to elevate all 
below np lo that lUmdard. 

The otqect of this effort is to make the triumph of mind over mot- 
9tr universal and complete. All men, blessed with a common share 
of common sedM, should have, in their everv day business opera- 
tions, the full benefit of the best ligfafes of modero science. Science 
fives to the poor man unknown and ever increaoing power over 
neat, light, electricity, chemical attraction, air, water, ind the S(did 
mbstances which farm the surface of the globe. 

All these elements are brought imo requisition by natvre. In chang- 
ing crude mineral matter into living, organized beings— into the cm- 
livated planti and domestic animals, produced by the labor of the 
kosbandmaa. To increase the knowledge of the producing classes 
does not detract, in the least, from the attainments of any class that 
may stand, or think they stand, above the common average of the 
oommunity in which they live. 

Why shall we refuse to do as much to make skillful and scientific 
ftrmers as we do to make skillful doctors and lawyers? 

Iliere are 11,000,000 acres under cultivation in this State, yielding 
an average product worth #7 per acre. Communicate to the half 
million of men wlio cultivate these lands a knowledge of the laws of 
nature which govern all the results of rural industry, and instead of 
exhausting the soil of its bread-forming elements at the rate of mil- 
lions a year, they will improve the land and harvest, at the same cost 
in labor, three dollars per acre more than they now do. This will 
•dd to the productive value of our agricultural Industry #33,000,000 
a year, anu to the revenue of our canals more than one mulion of 
dodlars. For a large portion of this will go to the cities on the sea- 
board, and be paid for in goods to be retumed through our canals to 
Ihe consumers. Thus the property dug from the earth will contri- 
bute 9, double toll to the State. 

Who cannot see that commerce, manufactures, and all other pur- 
aoitB in civflized society will be largely benefitted by increasing the 
productiveness of rural labor ? Hence, whatever we ^ve to agri- 
culture is traly given to all classes. By unwise cultivation we have 
an consumed much of the constituents of human food and clothing 
that a bountifhl Providence spread over the virgin earth in the Em- 
pire State. Science now comes to our aid, and teaches us how to 
ehange a cold, compact tubsoQ, into a loose, friable and most pro- 
ductive surfhce soil. It reveals to us lehjf it is that a good soil will 
produce 100 pounds of ripe wheat plants, and yet lose only IS pounds 
of its weight and substance by the operation, eighty-five pounds 
eoDung from the atmosphere. 

In combustion, respiration, and by fermenting and rotting, an im- 
mense amount of organized matter is decomposed, and dissipated 
through the air. These gases are all soluble m water Hence, all 
the carbonic acid expellra from the lungs of all animals, and the am- 
monia formed by decomposing organized substances, are dissolved 
in the rains, snows, and dews in the atmosphere, ^^ch tU\ to the 
earth, and pass into the roots and circulation of cultivated plants. 
Tlie leaves dso imbibe from the air a very eonsideraUe amount of 
▼egelable food. 

T^ere are a thousand reasons why the laws of nature ahonld be 
carefully studied, and as carefiilly obeyed by our whole nutil popu- 
lation. It Is by this means p!one that they can largely increase the 
products of their honest toil, and keep for the benefit of themselves, 
and their helpless offspring, those surplus earnings which now ro to 
ibrm the immense fortunes of capitalists. England and Wales have 
aminkmttidahalfofpablicpaupert. Do we desire an equal ratio, 



OS compared with our population ? If not. then some power must 
protect the inalienable rights of labor and numanity. 

To make a begiiiaing m this great enterprise of universal educa- 
tion which aims to unite saeMoe vith iabir. your committee beg 
leav9 to introduce a bill, appropriating five thousand ddlan a yeur, 
for three years, to the Faimetd Medical College, on coudiiioii that 
the institution shall be ooonected with a model and experimental 
farm, for the purpose of teaching both the science and the prnciice 
of agriculture. This college was chartered in 1811, and has peculiar 
and strong claims to tho Aivorable consideration ef the Legialaiure 
It has abuiu #15,000 invested in college buildings, which are worth- 
less for any other than educational purposes. Tlie experiment then, 
if any choose oo to regard it, can be tried at this institution cheaper 
than to erect a new establishment. The trustees are eminently 
practical men, and will be mider the strongest inducements to give 
success to the undertaking. The college has a library and chemi- 
cal apparatus worth about #2,000, and many conveniences which 
will bo valuaUe to an agricultural schocri. 



THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

TO accommodate such Short Horn breeders as wish to insert pe 
digrees of the increase of their herds this s{»ing, in the pages 
of this vrark, it will be kept open till the first of July next ; by wluck 
time it is hoped that all who wish to register their cattle, will for- 
ward their reqiective pedigrees. The lists are fast coming in, and 
it will be a source of pleasure to the subscriber to make them as nu- 
merous as possible, that the array of American Short Horns shall at 
least show some sort of respectability to their friends on the other 
side of the Athmtic. L. F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y^ April 1845. 



EXOTIC, NURSERY, AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDENS, 

THE snbeer3)ers having established a Norsery with the above ti- 
tlei with the determination of conducting it m the very beH man. 
ner in all its departments, offer for sale, at reammaUe vricm^ a select 
variety of Fruit and Oemamxhtal Trmmm^ Hardy Slurubs, Herba 
ceous Plants, Qrape Vmes of all the best kmds, superior Strawber- 
ries, FastoLf Raspbeiry, Gooseberries, &o. 'Boun and Tubsbs, sv- 
perb Caxmatioiw, Dasuas, &c., and a most extensive and choice 
collection of OaxBif-Homis and Stovx Plahts, embracing every 
thing new and teau<(/W in that deoartment, personally selected is 
Europe during the past summer, of Rosxs and Casceluas. 

We. have a very choice colloction of the former, frill 1,000 varie- 
ties, and of the latter nearly 900, all in fine order. 

Cataloffues of the above will be sent gratis to all applicants, poiU 
poidy and every order promnlly executed. From, miknown corres- 
pondents, a remittanee, draft, or satisfactory reference expected. 

May 1, 18IS-MMn. VAUC & Co. 

TO LAWYERS, MERCHANTS, MECHANICS, FAR. 
UERS, PUBLIC OFFICERS, &e. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY, WASHINGTON. 

ON retiring from his official station as Aasistanl Post Master Ge- 
neral, JOHN S. SKINNER, devotes himself to the transactioB 
of GENERAL AGENCY BUSINESS, particularly in connecuoa 
with the various Departments of the National Government— business 
in which he is henceforth asMiciated with HBNRY O'REILLY, of 
the State of New- York. 

Persons in any part of the United States, who have business to 
transact with either Department of the General Government at 
Washington, or with any of tlue State Governments, or who require 
researches to be made in the Public Records any where In the Un- 
ion, can nave tJieir requests prompdy attended to^ by addreaiing the 
undersigned. 

Extensive acquaintance throughout the Union, consequent on the 
long continued connection of both the undersigned with the News- 
paper Press, with the Post Office mid other Fubllc Organizations, 
will greatly (hcilitate the prosecution of inquiries and transaction ot 
business through their Agency. 

Lawyers, Public Officers, Contneton, and others having business 
arising under contracts, or under the Pension, Post Office, or Patent 
Laws— MERCHANTS desning remission ofduties, &c.— MECHA- 
NICS or Inventors requiring Patents— and FARMERS having bn- 
siness with the General Land Office— may find this Agency condn-^ 
cive to their interest In the way of prorapmeas and economy.' 
Claims under treaties with the Indian Natiooa or Foreign Govern- 
ments also attended to. 

Special attention will be paid to Ihoae who wirii to b«y or aeD 
LANDS in Virainia and other Soothem States; and im^nirers from 
the North or South, are reqieclAiUy r e f e i ied to our Cirealar con- 
cerning " Agricultural Improvement in the Southern Stalea," lately 
published in the (Hobe, Intelligencer, and other Joumala. 

in^ Letters must bo pott-free, to insure attention ; and m«r be 
addressed to the subscribers, either at Albany. New-Yoi^. or TraA- 
tftflon~4articuIarly at tho laner place. JOHN 8. SKINNER. 

HENRY O'REILLY. 

fC^ Sensible of the manifbld eoortoaies with ^Ich he has beea 
honwed by editors of all parties, from the time when he established 
the first Agricultural Journal in America more than a quarter centu- 
ry ago, JOHN S. SKINNER adds this note for the purpose of say- 
ing that it will aflbrd him great pleasure to maintain the intercourse 
thus long continued, and to reciprocate the services of editorial 
friends who may now ikvor him with a tew inaertianB of ihia noticaw 

Bfay 1, 1845. 
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0ATAL06UB OF 

IMPROVED SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 

The entire herd of £. P. PRENTICE, to be Sold at Ave- 
tiony at MowU Hope^ near Albany, on Wedneeday, the 
25IA day qf June, 1845^ at 10 o^dock. A, AT. 

MR. PRENTICE takes leave to say, that if ho could have made 
the gale sufficiently inviting, he would much have preferred to 
offer but about half this stock. But, to g:uard against the impression 
ihat the best have been selected, he begs to assure the public, thai 
the entire herd riiall bo sold without reservation ; except, as provi- 
ded by his published advertisement, in order to retain the blood of 
some highly valued families, which have been secured at great ex- 
pense and which could not be replaced, he will ask leave to bid, 
«p€fUy^ on three or four individuals orUy^ they first being designated. 

IT/* The open numbers attached to the pedigrees, refer to Coate's 
Herd Book. Those inclosed in parenthesis, to this Catalogue, and 
the leiiers to the progenitors, whose pedigrees are given in the Ap- 
pendix. 

sJeverai of the cows and heifers, not yet calved, will come in be- 
fore the sale, and at that time it will be mode known ii^en others 
are to do so, and by wbat bulls. 

The cattle may be inspected at any time previous to the sale, and 
any information relating to them will be most cheerfully given. 

CATALOGUE. 

I. FLORA— Roan cow, calved June, 1837, and imported in 1839 
—got by Imperial 3151— <L Sophia, (Herd Book, vol.' 3, p. 537,) by 
Waverly ^^20— g. d. No. 91, bred by Mr Mason, and got by Satel- 
hue 14'iD— g. g. d by Cato lU^. g. g d by Charles 127— g. g. g.g. 
d. by St. John 573. This cow is a very excellent milker. 

8. CATY— White heifer, calved July 17, 1844— got by Fairfax 
(40) 3754— d. Flora (1.) 
a CALF OF FLORA, (1) by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

4. MOSS ROSE, vol. 5, p. 704— Roan cow, calved January, 1837, 
and imported in 1841— got by Barden 1674— d. Violet, by Young 
Colling 1843— g. d. Violet by Remus 550— g. g. d Pink by Sedbury 
1434— g. g. g. d. Beauty by HoUings 2131— g. g. g. g. d. Lingcropper 
by Partner 3400, &c. See Herd Book. 

5. COMELY— Ught roan heifer, calved February 11, 1845, got 
by Young Leopard, (A.)— d. Moss Rose (4) 704. 

6. CATHERINE, vol. 5, p. 153— Red and white cow, calved May 
17, 1839, and imported in 1841— got by Mr. Jobson's Sir Robert 5181 
— d. Clara, by Reformer 851&— g. d. Chilton, by Don Juan 192^— g. 
g. d. by Lindrick 1170— g. g. g. d. by Sir Alexander, 501— g. g. g. g. 
d. by North Star, 459. 

7. BLAIZE— Red and white bull calf, calved February 28, 1845 
—got by Young Leopard, (A)— d. Catherine, (0) 153. 

8. MATILDA, vol. 5, p. Q39-White, calved March 38, 1834— got 
by White Jacket 5647— d. Heart, bred by the late Thos. HoUis, Esq. 
at Blythe, Eng[., and by him brought to this country, on his removal 
for settlement in — . 

Heart is said to have been a very extraordinary animal, not only 
in symmetry and general appearance, but in union of valuable, high 
brea properties. Mr. H. was x>fl'ered and refused $700 for her, on 
landing in New- York. 

Matilda took the first prize at the Fair of the Am. Institute in 1843. 
She has now in the yard with her, eight heifers and one bull calf 
with fourteen of the next generations, and whether considered as in- 
dividuals or as a fkmily, with reference to form or quality^ they are 
alike remarkable for combination in each, and sameness m all. 

9. SNOWBALL, vol. 6, p. 029— White cow, calvod May 13, 
1838-«ol by Carlos, (E.) 1787— d. Matilda (8) 029, &c. 

10. NUN— Red and while cow, calved April 5, 1842— got by Leo- 
pard (D.) 4213-d. Snowball (9) 629, by Carlos, (E.) &c. 

II. MELISSA, vol. 5, p. 029— Red and white cow, calved April 
94, 1837— got by Carlos, (E.) 1787— d. Matilda, (8) 629, &c. 

13. CAROLINE— Red and white cow, calved April 28, 1840— 
got by Leopard (D ) 4213-d. Melissa (11) 0»-g. d. Matilda (8,) Ac. 

13. CORA— Red and while cow, calved March 6, 1841— got by 
Leopard (D.) 4213-d. Melissa (11) fl29Tg. d. MaUlda (8) 029, &c. 

14. MEG— Red and while heifer, calved June 28, 1844— got by 
Cato, (B.)— d. Cora (13) by Leopard (D.) 4213— g. d. Melissa (11)— 
g.g. d. Matilda (8)029. &c. / o x /— 

15. TYRO— Red and white bull calf, calved January 10, 1845— 
got by Young Leopard (A.)— d. Melissa (11)— g. d. MatUda (8) 

16. DAISY, vol. 5, p. 029— Red and white cow, calved March 18, 
1838— got by Leopard (D.) 4213— d. Matilda, (8) 029. 

17. NELL— Red and white cow, calved January 30| 1843— got by 
Northumberland (F.) 4590-d. Daisy, (10) 029— g. d. Matilda (8) 



At the Stato Fair, in 1843, Nell took the first premium m her 
class, and again did so at Poughkeepsie in 1844. 

18. CALF of Daisy, (16) 629— by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

19. DIANA, vol. 5, p. 089— Red and white cow, waived March 15, 
1639— got by Leopard (D.) 4213-d, Matilda (8) 629. 

30. TECUMSEH— White bull, calved March 17, lS44-«ot by 
Cato (B.)— d. Diana (19) 629— g. d. Matilda (8) 629. 

81. BETTY— Red and white heifer calf, calved Dec. 5, 1844- 
got by Sultan. (C.)— d. Diana (19)— g. d. Matilda (8) 029. 

82. SALLY, vol. 5, p. 029— Red and white cow, calved January 
18. 1840— got by Leopard, (D.) 4213— d Matilda (8) 689. 

43. DUTCHESS— White cow, calved May 11, 1843— got by Fair- 
fax (49) 37.-54— d. Sally (22) 029-g. d. Matilda (8) 629. 

84. CALF OF (23)— by O'Connell (50) vol. 5, p. 704. 

85. ROVER— Red and while heifer, calved M«y 30, l&t4— got by 
Younar Leopard, (A)— d. Sally, (22) 629— g. d. Matilda, (8) 689. 

36. CHARLOTTE— Red and white cow, calved November 16. 
lB40-got by Leopard, (D.) 4313— d. MaiUda, (8) 629. 



27. CALF OF (39)— by Fairfax, (49) 3754. 
38. ADA, vol. 5, p. 029 — Red and while cow, calved October 10. 
1841— got by Leopard, (D ) 431»-d. Matikia, (8) 889. 
89. CALF OF (38)— by Fairfiu, (49) 3754. 

30. JUDY— White heifer, calved January 38, 1844— got by Fair- 
fax, (49) 3754— d Matilda, (8) 629. 

31. DUKE— Red and white bull, calved January 4, 1845— got by 
Fairfax, (49) 3754— d. MatiMa, (8) 689. 

32. APPOLONIA, vol. 5, p. 43— Red and white cow, calved Jan. 
uary 36, 1835, and imported in 1838— got by Albion, 3965— d. by Red 
Star, 4911--g. d. by Chance, 1806— g. g. d. by Shipperly, 3619. 

Appolonia is a very extraordinary milker, giving from 34 to 30 
quarts a day for months in succession, and never dnring before par- 
turition without great care and effort. 

33. LOUISA— Roan cow, calved January 88, 1840— got by Leo- 
pard, (D.) 4313-d. Appolonia, (32) 43. 

34. BURLEY— Red and while heifer, calved May 11, 1944— got 
by Young Leopard ( A.)— d. Appolonia, (32) 43. So far as dam and 
sire are concerned, this must be all that can be desired for the dairy. 

35. SPLENDOR— Roan cow, calved May 7, 1836, and imported 
in 1839, vol 5, p. 969— got by Symmetry, 2733— d. PomonH, (bred 
by Mr. Cattley,) by Bedford Jumor, 1701— g. d. by Isaac, 1139— g. g. 
d. by Whirworth, 1584— g. g. g. d. by White Comet, ]5a3-g. g. g. 
g. d. by a son of Kit, 3179. 

Splendor is a deep milker, giving from 84 to 30 quarts a day 
through the favorable season. She is the dam of Fairfax, (49,) 
3754. 

36. PEGGY, vol. 5, p. 959— Roan cow, calved April 4, 1841^-gol 
by Leopard, (D.) 4313— d. Splendor. (35) 060. 

P^ffy i* now with her first calf, (Peggy 3d) and gives great pro- 
mise o( milk. 

37. PEGGY Sd— Roan heifer calf, calved February 86, 1845— goc 
by Fairfax (49) 3754— d. Peggy (36) 950. 

38. RAMBLE— Red and white heifer, calved May 31, 184#— got 
by Young Leopard. (A.)— d. Splejidor (3S) 959. 

39. CALF of SpTendor (35,) by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

40. ESTERVILLE, vol. 5, p. 329— Roan cow, calved November 
13, 1841— got in England by Duiid O'Connell 3557— d. Estervilla 
329, (imported in 1841,) by Alfred 2987, (aAerwards sold to the Kiog 
of the French,)— g. d. Amethyst, by Prince of Northumberland, 4380 
— g. g. d. Young Amazon, by Crusader. 994— g. g. g. d. Amazon, by 
SiUian, 1485— g. g. g. g. d. Beiona, by Maia, 411— g. g. g. g. g. d. 
Rolla, by North Star, 458. Bulled by Fairfax. 

41. JENNY— Roan cow, calved June 13, 1841— got by Red Co- 
met— d. Miss Scotson, alias Daisy, (bred by Samuel Scoison, at 
Toxteih Park, in England, and imported in 1840,) by Henwood, 
4013. 

Red Comet wa9 out of Red Rose, by Young Albrin, (imparted by 
Thos. Addis Emmet, of New- York,) by Hanom Comet— g. d. by 
Sir Martin. 

43. JILT— Roan heifer, calved Aogutt 10, 1844— got by Sultaa 
(C.>-d. Jenny (41.) 

43. Calf of Jenny t41,) by FiiirAa (49) 3754. 

44. AURORA, vol. 3, p. 358— Roan cow, calved May 94, 1835— 
(imported in 1839,)— got by William, 2830— d. Adelaide, 358, by 
Young Rockingham, 3549— g. d. by Wellington, 8834— g. g- d. 1^ 
Major, 2393— g. g. g. d. by Northumberland, 464. 

Aurora is a great and rich milker. 

45. TIMOUR— White bnU calf, calved July 19, 1844— got by 
Fairfax (49) 3754— d. Aurora (44) 368. 

40. Calf of Aurora (44)— by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

47. DORA— Red and white cow, calved April 38, 1841— got by 
Leopard (D.) 4313— d. the imported cow, Princess, (bred by R. C. 
Lounds, E99.) by Henry, 4008— g. d. Beauty, by Filz Form, 8084— 
g. g. d. White Princess, (bred by Mr. Hines,) by Cupid, 938— g. g. 
g- d. Young Princess, by Lionel, 1171, Ac. See Herd Book, vol. 5, 
p. 806. 

4a MISS SMITH— Red and white cow, calved August 10, 1837 
—got by Leopard (D.) 4213— d. the imported cow, Su«an, by Dutch- 
man— g. d. Rosina, by Mr. Wellierell'S North Siai^g. g. d. by Okl 
Comet. See appendix A- 

49. FAIRFAX 3754— White bull, calved May 10, 1840-got ia 
England, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 5190— d. Splendor (35) 950, by 
Symmetry 2723— g. d. by Bedford, Jun., 1701— g. g. d. by Isaac, 11S9 
—g- g' g' d- by Whitworth, 1584— g. g. g. g. d. by White Comet, 
1583— g. g. g g. g. d. by a son of Kit, 2179. 

Fairfax look tlie first prize, as the best two year old, at the Fair 
of the State Agricultural Society in 1842: and the first, as the best. 
bull of any ags, at that of the American instimte, the same vear. 

He has not smce been shown, but has been kept low, and at ser- 
vice. His dam, S^endor (35,) is a very superiordairy cow. His 
sire, Sir Thomas Fairfax, was got by Norfolk, 8377— d Miss Fair- 
fax, p. 509, vol. 3, Herd Book, by Fairfax, 1033— g. d. Lilly, bv 
Young Warlaby, 8813— g g. d. by Young Dimple, 971— g. g. g- a. 
by Snowball— g. g. g. g. d- by Layton, a son of Mr. Charge's grey 
bull, 873. 

" Sir Thomas Fairfax" has taken the following premiums, viz : aa 
the best year old bull, at Otley, in April, 1838, three (3) guineas ; aa 
tho best two year old, at Leeds, in 1839, twenty sovereigns; (at tho 
same time, he won a match of 5 guineas, against Mr. Tempest's 
celebrated bull, " Daniel O'Connell," which obtained the first prize, 
as the best bull of any age at the above meeting ;) also, as the best 
bull of any age at the Yorkshire meeting, in August, 1840, the pre- 
mium of 30 sovereigns ; at the rame time, beatmg that noted bull 
Clementi, in a match of five guineas each, and has never been 
beaten. 

Most of the cows named in this Catalogue, are bulled by Fairfax, 
3754. 

■ 50! O'CONNELL— Roan bull, calved January 11, 1842, vol. 6, p. 
704— got m England, by Sir Peter, 5173— d. Moss Rose, 704. by Bar- 
den, 1674— g. d. Violet, by Yonng Colling, 1843— g. g. d. Violet, by 
Remus, 560-g g. g. d. Pink, by Sedbury, 1434— g. g. g. g. d. Beau- 
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Tf by Partner, 9400 
ff- S- 8- 8' 8' 8- 8- 



ty, by HoQingB, 913]~f g. g. g. g.d. Lingei 
•-f • g* ff- 8- 8- 8- d. I^y, by HoUing's bull, 
d. Liugcropper, by Musk, 418, &c. 

APPENDIX. 

A.— YOUNG LEOPARD-Red and white, calved October 6, 
183&— got by Leopard, (D) 4213~d. the imported cow, Snaan, by 
Dutchman— g. d. Roaina, by Mr. WothereU's North 8tar— g. g. d. 
by Old ComeL 

Bosun was bred by Mr. John Singleton, at Elmsthorp, England, 
and imported in 1833, with the buU Copson. She was a very extra- 
ordinaiy milker, giving from 30 to 36 quarts a day, for several 
weeks m succession. 

B—CATO— While buU, calved May 3, 1842-goiby Fairfax (40,) 
«754-d. Diana (19) 029, by Leopard, (D) 4313, &c. 

Caio took the fint premium hi his cliv, at the Slate Fair, tn 1842, 
and also at the American Institute, the same year. He has not since 
been shown. Was calved aAer the papers were sent forward for 
the last volume of the Herd Boc^. 

G— SULTAN— Roan bull, calved July 24, 1848— got by Astoria, 
3048-d. Flora (1,) (imported in 1839,) by Imperial, 8151— g. d. So- 
phia, vol. 3, p. 537. 

D— LEOPARD. 4313— Red and white spotted bull, calved in 1839 ; 
bred by Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer-got by Ajax, 8944— d. Beau- 
ty, by Washuigton, 1566-g. d. Rod L«idy, by Washington, 1566— 
g. g. d P<uizy, by Blaize, 76. 

E— CARLOS, 1787— By Charles, 878— d. Galatea, by Frederick, 
1060— g. d. Graceful, by Major, 22S9— g. g. d. Graceful, by Comus 
— g. g. g. d. Graceful, by Denton, 106. 

F— NORTHUMBERLAND, 4590— Red and white bull, calved m 
1839— got in England, by Prince of Northumberland, 4890— d. Ap> 
polonia (38] 43, by Albion, 2965, a son of Scipio, 1421— g. d. by Red 
Slai^-g. g. d. by Chance, 1806— g. g. g. d. by Shipperly, 5180. 

IMPROVEMENT OF HORSES. 

THE entire horse Diomxdc, which received the first premium of 
the New- York State Agncuttural Society, at the Poughkeepsie 
Show in 1844, will stand at the fhrm of the subscriber, near. Leeds, 
in the town of Catskill, Greene county, N. Y., for the present season. 
Diomede belongs to a stock particularly calculated ror the carriage 
and road. Their uniformity in size, shape, and color,.(bay,) renders 
them readily matched; and being large and handsome, with fine 
tfirit and constitution, they readily command the highest prices. 

AH necessary care and attention will be given to mares sent from 
a distance, at very reasonable charges. Terms, $10 the season. 
Particulars of Diomede's pedigree, &^c., may be leanied by applying 
to the subscriber. WM. 8AUSBURY. 

Leeds, Greene Co., N. Y., April, 1845. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, ESPECIALLY TO PAR 
MERS AND HORTICULTURISTS— Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Sulphate of Soda, and Nitrate of Soda— These three ingredients are 
highly usefhl for forcing the crojis, and for protecting the planted seed 
against the gnib worm. Experience has shown that a fortnight may 
be gained m ripening and raising the grain ,* also, tomaloea, tnmeps, 
cauliflowers, &c., may be brought to perfection by using the above 
in a liquid state. 

As regards the Sulphate of Ammonia, ProfeaMr Johnston says, in 
one of hn lectures, that it exhibits a more marked efleet upon the le- 
gnminiouB than com crops, and upon the produce of gram than on 
the growth of the leaves and stem, which is owing to the sulphuric 
acid contauied in it, and that it promotes the general growtli of the 
pfamt, and makes the fields luxuriant, which is owing to the Ammo, 
nia. 

The same may be said of the Sulphate of Soda and Nitrate of So- 
da. They are certainly the most useful of manures, and may be em- 
ployed in a dry or liquid state ; if the seed is steeped in a mixed li- 
qiud, the worm cannot attack it before the embrvo is already sprout- 
mg ; and by sprinkling once in 24 hours over tne fiekls or vegeta- 
Irfes, the leaves of the plants are nourished, and the vegetable stimu- 
lated to advancing to perfection. If Applied in a dry state, and mix- 
ad in the proportion of 5 lbs. of sulphate of soda, and 8 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda, and 3 lbs. of ammonia, and thrown in heaps of about 30 lbs 
lo the acre, wheal, rye, com, potatoes, cabbages, turnepe, rice, cot- 
ton, and similar fields, the crops may reasonably be expected lo in- 
erease 50 per cent. 

The following poirons have been improved and are confidently 
warranted effectual in every instance : 

1. The Patchoully Compound, fbr dispelling moths and destroying 
dieir eggi in flannels, furs, hair seating, carpets, Ac. 

8. Rat Poison, for permanently eradicatmg rata without killing 
them on the spot, from houses, barns, ships, &c. 

3. Bedbug Poison, in powder and liqnia, ue one as a preventive, 
and the other as a safe destroyer, without allowing them to return. 

4. Fly Paper— for destroying flies and musquetoes. 

5. Cockroach Poison, for getting rid of this obnoxious and disgust- 
ioff vermin. 

0. Compound Chem. Whale Oil Soap, to shield rose buahes, grape 
vines, trees, &c.. from the worms and other insects. 

The subscriber will confidently say that he can warrant all his 
preparations, having made lately decided improvements, and that he 
wiU for instance, surely clear rats from fields and bams with the 
greatest ease, and without the least detriment 

T^e only favor he afiks, is to foUow strictly the specific directions 
of the subscriber, who stands ready to give all neceasary verbal di- 
Tections, and to apfdy only personally to him, and not to any other. 



Bfay 1, 1845— It 



Dr. LEWIS FEUCHTWANGER, 
00 Maiden Lane, New- York. 



AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THIS Institution, recently opened, is located on a farm of over 
200 acres, >ying in and directly <i4ioining the village of Aurora, 
on the east bank of Cayuga lake, in Cayuga county. New- York, 16 
miles from Auburn, by stage, and IS miles souih from Cayuga 
Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester Railroad, by steamboat direct, 
in summer. 

Its design is to afford every facility for y<Xmg men to make them- 
selves thorouglily acquainted with the principles of Agricultural sci- 
ence, and their judicious application lo practical husbandry, and par- 
ticularly to aflbrd young men from our large towns, the most favor- 
able advantages for preparing themselves /or Agricultural pursuits. 
Terms $150 a year, payable quarterly in advance. No person un* 
der fourteen years of age will, as a general rule, be received. 

Pupils will be received at any time, and the course of iustructlon 
continued through the year without vacations, but permission of ab- 
sence will be granted if requested. 

Applications may be made to B. R. McHvaine, 44 Great Jones st. 
New- York, to Rev. W. Roosevelt, 413 Rroome-«t, and Hon. B. R. 
Wood, or the Editor of the Cultivator. Albany. 

CHARLES C. YOUNG, A- M-i Proprietor and Principal. 
AucxutDEB Thompson, A- M., M. D., Lecturer on Botany, 

Gedogy. Agricultural ChemisUry, &c. 
David Thomas, Visitor and Aaviser. 
May 1, 1845— tf. 



DURHAM BULL CALF AND HEIFERS. 

THE subscriber will sell a Durham Bull Calf one year old 81st 
March 1844, a remarkable thrifty animal and good handler ; 
when about 10 months old weirhed 720 lbs. He was got by his 
prize bull Meteor. Also, a yearling and a two year old heifer, one 
got by Meteor, and one by the imported bull Duke of Welliiu^on. 
Letters post-paid, will be answered. GEO. VAIL 
Troy, May 1, 1845— 8t. 



TO SPORTSMEN, fcc. 

THE writer (desirous of being at liberty to travel part of the year, 
and yet have his interests well looked to,) offers an opportunity 
rarely to be met with, viz : an interest in one of the most perfect and 
extensive stock farms, on and aroimd which are game and fish in the 
greatest variety and abundance. The couury is very beautiful in 
scenery, well wooded and watered. There is abtmdance of water 
power on and around the place. The climate is delightful and heal- 
thy, a desirable occupation and residence (br an invalid. 

The farm is already stocked with sheep, horses for. breeding, Ae. 
&c., but the number will be increased imiil there are at least (10,- 
000) ten thousand sheep, and other stock in proportion, to which end 
improvements are in rapid progress. 

The annual expense of keeping the animals is so low, that the pro- 
fits are large ; breeding ewes givmg over one doUar and a half dear 
profit per annum. 

The advertiser seeks an agreeable companion as partner in the 
above interests. Should this meet the eye of such who has taste for 
field sports and raral pursuits, he may leam farther particulars by 
addressing, post-paid, the *" Editors of the Cultivator," Albany. 

May 1. 1845.— It, 



IMPORTED ENGLISH ORASS SEEDS, fcc. 

JAMES M. THORBURN St Co., have received by late arrivals 
from England, a variety of the most improved grass seeds, cul- 
tivated by the farmers of Yorkshire, Northumberland and Devon- 
shire, and will be found well worthy a trial— among several sons, 
are the following : 

Cynoaurua enstatm^ (Crested Dog's Tail (Trass)— Excellent for 
sheep, producing upwards of 0,000 lbs. to the acre— 50 eta. per quart. 

FoBtuea pratensta^ (Meadow Fescue)— For horses, cattle and 
sheep, produces very early in the qu-mg— 25 cts. per quart 

fieatuea loHaeeOy (Damcl-Iike Fescue)— Possessing all the valua- 
ble properties of R;e Grass, and few of its defbcis; its iwoduce is 
larger ; it springs earlier and improves by age ; well wlapted for 
meadows, which are periodically overfiowed--85 cts. per quart 

FTeatuca ooino, (Sheep's FescueV— Unnoeus affirms that sheep 
have no relish for hiUs and heaths that are "destitute of this gi^ia— 
371 ctB. per quart. 

Poa nemoraiiBy (Wood Meadow Grass)- Its earl]^ growth in the 
spring, and its remarkably fine succulent and nutritive herbage, re- 
commend it stroI^^y for admission into the company of the superior 
permanent grass<»— 37^ cts. per quart. 

Poa trivialia^ (Roughish Meadow Grass)— Most valuable for moisi 
rich soils, and sheltered situations ; oxen, horses and dieep have a 
marked partiality for it— 85 cts. per quart. 

Poapratenaia^ (Smooth stalked Meadow Gran]| — ^Not leas valua- 
ble than P. triviaUa. Earlier in leaf, and wiU thrive with less moia- 
tture — ^26 cents per quart. 

Also, 800 lbs. Madder Seed, crop 1844, Si per lb. The Tract of 
Gasparin on the treatment of Madder, gratis. 

Muliicole Rye.— A native of Poland, will grow in the usual «oiI 
suited to rye. Its produce is wonderful in light soils — 18| cts. per lb. 

Spurry. — ^Well adapted for poor sandy soils, and very rapid 
growth— 85 cts per lb.— (See Report of Commisaioner of Patents.) 

White French Field Carrot— Superior to all others. Mr. Hamil. 
ton of Vermont, last season raised 1800 bushels on half an acre, and 
found it superior to all other carrots for stock— $1 per lb., 8 lbs. to 
the acre. 

Essex Spring Wheat.— f3,50 per bushel 

Early Prince Albert Peas— ready in 8 weeka-50 eta. per quart— 
with every variety of Gaiden Seeds that can be procured. 

JAMES M. THORBURN ft Co. 

May, 1, 1845— It 16 John-fflreet, New-Tork city. 
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BAlX OF FULL BLOODED NORMAN HORSES. 

THE subscriber having relinquished fhrmin^, will ofler at mibfia 
vendue, at his ^xm m Moorestown, Burlington county, New. 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 20lh of May 
next, his entire stock of NORMAN HORSES, consisting of two Im- 
ported SlaJlions, '* Diligence" and " Buonaparte :" two Imported 
Mares— three ftill blooded Stud Colts, one, two and four years old- 
two full blooded Fillies, three and four years oW— two Fillies by 
" Diligence," from a half blood Canadian Mare, three and four yeai« 
old, and one Filly feur years old, by " Diligence," from a well bred 
English mare, broke and kind to harness. 

"nie undersigned deems it nnneeessary to spMk at large of die 
qualities of these horses, so much having been said of this particalar 
importation, (which is believed to )>e the only one ever made to the 
United States,) in all the principal agricultural papeia. In a few 
words, they are the Canada Horse, on a larger scale, combining tha 
form, activity and hardihood of that well known race, wiifa greater 
size and strength. " Diligence" has been a remarkably soccessftl 
sUillioii ; he has been exliibiied at the Fain of the Pennsylvania and 
New- York Agricultural Societies, where he was not entitled to com- 
pete for the pretninms, but received the highest encomiums from the 
Committees. At the Fair of the American Institute, in New-Yortc 
city in October last, he received the Silver Medal of the Instimte. 

It is expected that a large number of the colts of " Diligence" will 
be on the ground on the &y of sale, some of which, no doubt -may 
be purchiued. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Moorestown, Boriington Co., N. J.. March 15, 1545—21. 
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ALBANY SEED STORE. 

THE proprietor iiinow reeefvlog from hiaaeed growenu aftdl and 
complete assortment of American Garden Sreds, all of which are 
selected with care, being grown from the be A varieties of vegetables to 
be found In the country ; also European seeds, plants and flower 
seeds from the beet eMablishments in Europe ana America. 

Fruit trees of all the cbokeat kinds furnished to order at the kmeat 
market prices, and warranted true as represented. Agricultural and 
horticultural implements of American and European BnanufiMtnre. 
Also, Root-Slicers, ComShellers, Straw-Cuttera, ftc. Those who 
wiwh to purchase or examine are respectfully invited lo call 

^ W. THORBUKN. Seedsman & Floriat 

comer of Broadway and Maiden Lane. 



March 1,1846— 3 1. 



S7 ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in tlie Coliivatofi at #1,00 
per 100 words for each insertion. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

POUDRETTE of the best quality, prepared by the New-York 
Poudrette Company, may be had on application to die under- 
signed. No. 23 Chamber-street, New-York. Poudrette prepared by 
this company, was used in larger qmditities in 1844 than during any 
l^evious season, and with very general sucaess, as may be seen by 
reference to the numerous reports in relation to it now in my po»- 
session, a few of which may be fbund in the Cultivator for April 
The pnce is, as last year, fS for three barrels, and #15 for ten bar- 
rels, or thirty cents a bushel in bulk at the Faetory. IIT' Orders by 
mail, encloamg the cash, will be as pvooplly and carefottv anended 
to, as if made personally, by D. K. MINOR, 

April 1, 1845— St. 23 ChamberKtreet, New-York. 



NOTICE. 

IT has been thought for a long time, and often qmken of by men 
in various parts of the country who feel interested in matters con- 
cerning agriciuture, that suitable Ware Rooms for Machines and 
Implements of the most approved kinds, are much needed in this 
city. 

In consideration of tfaui Act, also well known to himself, the im- 
dersigned has concluded to open such Rooms in a central position, 
(No. 5, Burling Slip,) for the sale of Agricultural Machines and Im- 
iriements of the matt approve d descriptions, on commission, and will 
raceive samplea of the sadie Arom any wlio leel disposed to have 
their inventions introduced to the public firom this city. 

The undersigned is also exchisive agent for making and vending 
the " Warren's Improved Portable Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines," sacee«ding H. Bartlett, (successor to L. Bostwiek & 
Co.) ^ho retitea on acos)unt of ill health. 

Now on hand, Premium Plows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Port- 
able Mills, Fanning Maohinee, Com and Cob Crushers, tte. &c., 
wholesale and retad. 

N. B. All oiders fbr InpleinentB of any kinds will be attended to 
promptly, also for seeds, kc. JAMES PLANT, 

May 1— It. 6 Burling Slip, New- York city. 

PLOWS. 

AT the Sjrracuse Agricidtural Warehouse and Seed Store, can 
be obtained Delano-s celebrated Diamond Plow made by Mr 
Howard Delano, of Mottville, for the sale of which, we are sole 
agents for this town. Price, #6 for plain plow, and #10 for the 
wheel, coulter and clevey. Also, a full assortment of the well known 
Massachusetts Plow, made by Buggies, Nourse St Mason of Wor- 
cester. 300 bushels seed barley, 300 do. pure Marrowfiit Peas, 100 
do. Clover seed, 150 do. Timothjr, and a general assortment of all the 
varieties of seed sown by the tiUeia or the soil ; Cultivators, corn 
plows, Wheel-barrowa, Churns, Cheese Tube, Cheese Clodi, Hoops 
and Presses, Hoes, Manure, Hay and Barley Forks^ Shovels and 
Spades ; and a very great variety of articles appertauiiug to the in- 
terest of the husbandman. Orders promptly executed. 
Syracuse, April, 1845. FOSTER & NOTT. 

AMERICAN Farmers Encyclopedia, price #4 — Skimier's Cattle 
Doctor, price 60 cents, and a variety of other works, for sale at 
the office of ** The Cnhrraior." 



PERUVIAN GUANO. 

THE enbecriber will keep constantly on hand for sale, in large er 
small quantities, the best quality of genuine Peruvian G«ano. 
Price in single bags, weighing from 196 to 175 Ibe., 9 cts. per lb 

for hdf a ton to one ton, 9k " " 

over one ton to five tons, 9 1-8 *' 

A. B. ALLEN, 
March 90, 1845— 8L 905, Broadway, New-York. 



PREMIUM EA6LB, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER PLOWS. 

THE subscriber having been appointed sole Agent in this city, 
for the sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Reg- 
gies, Nourse & Mason, of Woroester, Massachusetts, now oflere 
them for sale at the manufacturer's home prices. They aro cakn- 
lated alike for the Northern Farmer and Southern Planter, and em 
brace all varieties. Price from #3^ to #11,50. 

llie great ntunber of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the most important plowing matches, and the nniverwl satisfae- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, renders it unnecessary to 
particularise their merits. They are made of the best materials, are 
highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draft, with great 
strength and durability. Though the first price is higher than the 
common kinds, they do their work in so superior a manner, and with 
a draft so much easier for the team, that mey are universally pre* 
ferred where known. It has b^en repeatedly proved that a single 
pair of oxen, horses, or good mules attached to the Eagle ploWj No. 
1, in any reasonably (Hable soil, will easily turn a fuirow of 6 meh- 
es deep by 19 inches wide. In addition to the above good qualitiee, 
being maae of the best materials and highly finished, these plows last 
much longer than the common kind ; Uiey are coosequendy much 
the cheapest in ih/t end. 

Svpmion Hard Ann Hoksb CrLTivATona. These are made al 
the same manufactory. Price from #3 to #6,50. 

A Nkw Impkoved Duluhg Machhis. This is calculated fo 
sowing all kinds of seeds. Price, #10. A. B. AIJ^EN, 

March 90, 1845-79t. 906 Br oadway, New-York. 

8EBB STORB AND AGRICULTURAL WAKB-HOUSB. 

OUR Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we shall be happv lo 
receive onJers for Field or Garden Seeds, of every description, 
Blark Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheel, Barley, Feaa, Clover 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Coro, Shaker and other Garden seeds, fce. 
Also, a full BMortment of farming tooia aelected ftom the best man» 
facturers in the country. Hoes, Scythee, Forks, ^. ^^JR Syjjt**' 

Rome, Oneida cotmty, March 1, 1946. 
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LETTEBS FROM MB. HOHSFOEff-No. IV. 

.Vav«iic*— FVonMbrl— JHodt i^ TraetKag— CUMnt—Prtf. 
litbig ait4 Mt laboratory. 

Oiaaaea, Oannaay, Dee. I8U. 
Mb. Tucua — Al Hiyeiice, in ioar o( inteml b«. 
Iw««n UTiTsl *Bil (lapartnre, p«rnii[l«d me to gbuice ■ 
(taa moil promloent obJacU. Ia Ibe rWer, *c>iiu( tht 
town, uc aoma liileaD gnm milla, which ieem lo b< 
Utile floktiag bouwa, SBebarMl, tod Ihair maehinery car- 
rUd by 111* eumol. Bslow the hriJge of boaU, com- 
nuidliqc ft flaa t)*w of the .riier and the linila b^jOQil, 
i* > Tul rad HUHl-aliHM pile, IntemtlDg ai h«ifng been 
the head i|urfan of Hal>oleon, wbeo here. It ta now i 
Blare atOfe-hooaa. Above the brhlge, Mrong forliflea 
liodi are eamg Dp. Two or [brae itraeti back fnm Ihe 
lirer, l« the eatbadtal, of whidi mooh w»s wriueii in the 

Kida booka, but wbioh I ftnmd II difltcuK lo appraotate 
im the orowdi of Ultla iMiriifieaal buildlBg* thai tnr- 
TooBd ii| aa a ipaeianan of arehlteetnre, it ia quite loat. 

A little farther on b Ihe alalne ereeled to the maiuoiy 
of Ibe aofiTediled laveDtor of Ihe art of printing. It it 
of bronia, about 20 f»et hifb — « flgurc robed, and with 
• bafa bibla ondaT Iha arm — deaignad by Thorwaldaao. 
A faw yard* from II, on ooe alda >ra wrelehad litda an- 
liqoe biilldingi, ondar the ibadow of the lofty oathadral ; 
oo the olhar, at no gn*t dlManea, I* lb* theatre, a iplen. 
did Modcra bnildiiiKi wilhia eriooa'i throw are Ihe walli 
about ^ city, daatuwil lo bear ap cannaa, and echo Ihe 
pcall of artilJary; and here In I)ie renter, it a numenio 
10 the man, IbrooKh Wboae inranlioa Ihe featurea of Ihia 
aneical city are lo be made known to reaidenti of anoth- 
er wmlinaat — throosh which Lnlher raToIntloniied the 
world, and Ihcoogh which w« may yet aae Maye 
alrongly Ibrtifled wtlbonl walla and a atandtng army. 

From Mayenoa to' nankfort, ■ railway oonvayanee 
brugs the traTaller in an hour and a half. The road la 
larel or nearly to, and the track lapplied on ahher uda, 
Biiichof thedialancewilhatawof liea*. Frankfort-oo- 
tha'Mayn, ii intMeatuif h ona trf Ihe tn» ettiaa of 0«r- 



Ita atreeli are about a* regular aa Ihoaa of May- 
Coloi^e, which ia about equal 16 nfing that a 
riKhl line aeema lo hare had no charma for (he pradlea! 
■rohilacta anil enginven of Ihaae lowni. The nshai of 
Ihe wiadowa are in the form of ■ eroaa; being made of 
four leseer saabea, which, each byjtaelf, Innu upon hin- 
ges. It ii qoile impoaaibte to haTe a window eleTiled or 
deprened by wrighta, aioce Ibe wsXla are filled in wilh 
bricki. The moit modern, aa well oa more ancient 
Btructnrea, are all arranged In the aatne waj'. This la 
one of Ihe great fair citici of Earope. Every InTeller, 
paaaing not raoro than a day here, teea a great many 
thinga lo be remembereil fbr life. I wilt mention but 
or Uiree. In a narrow alrecl known ailhereiiilence 
iewa, reaiitet Ihe receatly made Baron Rolhichild. 
dwelling ia a palace. A liUIe wa^ from hia magni- 
ficent dwelling, in a humble uttobtrusire atnictore, atilt 
Itvea hia aged mother, refuaing lo exchange the hearlh 
alone* that haTe become dear (o her, tor eveii iplcndora 
that few monarch! of tbe world can comnuutd. 

Along one of the principal itreeti, among other dia- 
play* of eoatlj ware, the colored Bohemian glaai, whoae 
nianufaclure ia kept a aecrel, eclipaes (Tcr; thing of the 
kind I have erer aecn. Bluea, cannineaj yellowa, greani 
and reda, that aeera lo hare been atolen Aom raiubowt, 
are Impreaaed upon veaaela of every fbrm and nae. I tut- 
derstand approxlmalioni to the excellence of the article 
ire made in England. 

Here aleo, aa in manjr pltuei on the Rhine, roin of 
leacia treea have been cropped, eanaing the hranchea al 
he lemiinui lo grow abnplly outward. Tbe cropping 
igain of Ihe bronchei produeea a aimilar eStet upon 
them, and Iha foliage iainlhit way rendered ezctedingiy 
denae. It acemi lo be ailmired, hut I did not And my ear- 
ly eatimale of Ihe beauty of Ihe ft-ee wide-apreading oaka 
*lhe Oenraee Valley materially leaaened, Ihongh drir- 
j; through them more or leu for a day or Iwo. The 
Inhabilanla have appropriated a birch ahmb lo Ihe growth 
ofhedgo. It become! denae by frequent cropping, and 
aesma lo aerve the purpoae well, though much inferior 
lo the hawthorn hedgei of England. They compel Ibe 
ime ahmb to grow into a variety of fiuilaalic ahapea, aa 
omamftnia for gardena and panage waft. In a pai-k not 
Car from the theatre, ia a atatue of Goethe, much in thB 
alyle of that of Hayence. The poet wai bom here. 

From Frankfort lo Gientn, an EUtsagtn or Uli^nct, 
lonveyi Ihe travelar in about alx houra. The villagea 
ilong Ihe way are exceedingly numerous, there being 
me aa freqaenlly aa one or two milea. Tba country be- 
ween is a section of cultivated Delda, separated from each 
other and theMcAdam roada, bynoOiing except little ba- 
Bltie or red aandilone land mat^. There arc nodwell- 
inga intervening between the villagea; lome of the (own* 
are walled and garriaoned. The only otdect that particu- 
larly intareiled me along Ihe route wa( a mode of ava- 
porating tall.' There aeem to ba sprlngt, like Ihoae al 
Saliaa, from wbich Ihe water ii Idien to Ihe lop of a 
frame work some Ihirly-five Ibet high, and then permU- 
(ed to [fickle through bnndlea of Iwip, to rata below. 
This of coune maeh concenlraies the walea, and render! 
leaa boiling naeeatary, an important point where wood ia 

TheEilwrgen aeata Juat nine paatengen; tix la one 
apartment, and three In Ibe other. Ilia aeata' areinim- 
bered and taken in the order of paymcDt. Luggage t* 
lacked up behind and atrapped on lop. The boreea, leaa, - 
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Imj emturety are attaehed l>y rope tngt which are tied 
to the whiffletreet, and the driver with a trumpet, and a 
whip which he craoki perpetnallyy it uniformed in the 
muML inconvenient apparel for diieharying iiit datiea^ 
i. e. he« wean a ponderous cloak, with an immense cape. 
His trumpet rings merrily out at certain unascertained 
interrals. This famous establishment is under the con- 
trol of government, and over these beautiful roads, that 
Would witness either in England or America, a speed of 
ten miles an hour, it lumbers along at th^ rate of five or 



Oiessen impresses (he approaching traveler pleasant 
]y. It is eituated upon the Lahn, one of the tributaries 
to the Rhine, and scarcely equal to the Mohawk at Uti- 
en. The country around, reminds one of the valley 
westward from Little Falls. Upon basaltic peaks on 
either side are the ruins of castles or towers, seven or 
eight hundred years old. Between these and the Lidin, 
the cultivation is apparently excellent . Orchards of fruit 
trees, and of oak, birch and evergreen, beautify the land- 
scape about, and beside the city of Oiessen, not less than 
tan villages are seen across the valley and among the hills. 
The road enters the new town, in which the hospital, med- 
ical college, Liebig's laboratory and residence, and aseries 
of beantif^ edifices are situated. Two low stone struc- 
tures mark the entrance to the city proper, entirely around 
which, a distance of I suppose a mile and a half, is a de- 
lightful promenade, occupying the site of the old ram- 
parts. This promenade is skirted throughout with trees, 
and changing its direction every few rods, conducts one 
through a variety of scenes looking from Oiessen across 
the valley of the Lahn, and out upon the basaltic cones, 
that in summer must be grateful indeed to students who 
have all day long been engaged with their books. 

The old town has nothing to commend it to generous 
consideration. Boston is said to have crooked streets, 
and I have known a little surprise expressed at the ser- 
pentine character of some of the avenues of Albany • but 
they are straight lines compared with the narrow, irre- 
gular corkscrew passages of Oiessen; and then the build- 
ings upon a street are not parallel to any thing. With 
scarcely an exception, they are eonstractMl of wood, fill- 
ed in with brick, sometimes burnt, and sometimes un- 
burnt, and plastered over within and without The ho- 
tels have carriage ways through (hem, which permit the 
vehicles of travelers to be taken into a court- yard, where 
they may remain in safety. All the modem houses are 
entered from the back side; there being, with few excep- 
tJoni, no marring the uniformity of the front, with so un- 
graceful an appendage as a door.« The pavements are 
excruoIatlng,the citizens seeming scarcely to have known 
the luxury of a side-walk. Even the pulverized basalt, 
wlileh is strown over the roads and streets, and ground to 
dust by the ponderous freight wagons, is swept away in 
a little time by the street scavengers, and preserved for 
purposes of manure. 

To the vehicles of Oemumy, I intend to devote an en- 
tire letter; but I have already too long postponed an ao- 
eount of the mighty man whose genius ha| given such 
impulse to chemical and agricultural science — the teach- 
er who has congregated in his laboratory, gentlemen 
from every kingdom of Europe, from Oreat Britain, the 
Uniteil States and Mexico— the man of whom something 
is known by every individual who speaks or reads the 
English language— who has been to organic cliemistry, 
what Newton was to mathematics and astronomy — Jus- 
tus LiXBio. My first interview with him was in his 
private laboratory. The reception seemed to me rather 
that of a military officer than of a scientific man.f He was 
manifestly engrossed with some matters of thought, and 
while he conducted me through the diflerent apartments of 

* An mooiatton which in die New World, would be KNigbt for at 
a ditiajice from eaiixig and sleeping apartmcDU perhaps, and indeed 
voiformly diacOiinected from die r^idence. and carerally concealed 
ai abrabbery, here lalates one as he pawie into wbal we would con- 
aider (be envy ball. 

t Prement personal interviews have shewn me that die bearing 
ebsenren on die morning of my fim visit, belongs to the laboratory 
and the statirai of inatructor akme. Every where ia private life, ei- 
ther around bia own board, or in aeaembTiee with fiiende, or la 
Skating on UMLaha, he ii among the ifsc in eivnfflha inm^Mle 



his great laboratory, I could but feel that working tad 
thinking were the characteristic employments here. A 
gentleman to whom I was introdnccNl, spake in an imdar 
tone, as if conversation were eontrabend. Liebig turns 
to me and says, « Ton may converse in English two or 
three days, but not more.'' All this without a smile ; de- 
cidedly a German mode, thought J, of impressuig upon a 
stranger the necessity of study. I went to seek my 
lodgings rather, depressed. A few days rolled away, aad 
I was one of an audience of abotit a himdred students ae- 
sembled in the lecture room awaitin|^ the entrsnce of the 
distingtiished man. The course of organic cbemiitiy 
was about to commence. Gentlemen in great variety of 
costume, with note booing pens and ink or pencils were 
seated, courersing upon various topicsi, while before os, 
the assistant was Just completing his arrangement of sub- 
stances and apparatus to be employed ia flie lecture of 
the day. The hour of the lecture was on the point of 
strikiAg— the murmtir of conversation had subsided to a 
whisper — presently, the whole audience by one impttlsa 
rose, and I saw entering and bowing to the salutation. Dr. 
Liebig. He had just returned from England, where the 
attentions of the most learned, most wealthy, aad bmmi 
eminent had been lavished upon him, as they have been 
shared by no man in science in modem times. The pub- 
lished accoimt of the great dinner atGlai^^w, had reach- 
ed Oiessen.- At Darmstadt, appropriate honors had sig- 
nalized his retiurn; and now^ with the memory of all 
these things fresh ia his mind and theirs, it was most la- 
teresting to look upon the scene which the lecture room 
presented. 

The apartment in an instant was breathless, and the 
lecture commenced. What it was about, I was able to 
see from the formula on the black-board, and from a 
word now and then which I understood, but I was too 
much absorbed with the manner, to give much attention 
to what he said. He is perhaps two or three inches less 
than six feet, and stands quite erect, though a little round- 
ing of the shoulders from much writing, lal>or and stu4y> 
might be seen if made the especial object of search. His 
tigure is slender rather than stout, which makes him ap- 
pear taller than he really is. All his .movements, aad 
particularly those connected with demonstration, experi- 
ment, or illustration, are graceful to a degree I have not 
seen equaled in any lecturer. To see him hold in the 
same hand three glass test-tubes and an equal number of 
stoppers, while with the other he pours from vessels 
containing re-agents, at first a litUe excited my surprise. 
The portrait that to some extent is circulated in Ameri- 
^ea, represents him much younger than he appears. 
Another, a lithograph, has recently been published, whSeh 
is better; but no picture can be made of him. There k 
an expression of thought in all his -attltndes and move- 
ments, which I could have scarcely believed upon the 
mere relation, and which the crayon eaanot commit la 
paper; whether with the chalk aiid sponge, or with (he 
index finger along the chin and nose, presenting that 
most singular of all German attitudes, or ia ^estieulatioi^ 
or with apparatus. It is all the same. He is all mhMl — 
and it beams as distinctly through its corporeal tenemeaf, 
as his chemical compounds are seen thtoogh the vessels 
that contain them. His detail of chemical decomposi- 
tions and recompositions is clear and expressed witbaal 
any cireunilocutioa in terms, comprehended by eveiy 
one. Occasionally these details bring him to levjew 
some iavestigations and theories of his own, and then a 
new animation is superadded to his ordinary bearing, aad 
the illustrations are dramatic. His large eyes expand^ 
and his features seem to glow. The geatieuhdiDns aia 
sometimes so happy and so numerous, that I have bneted 
one might understand some of his themes even If be weie 
unable to hcar» 

His notes consist of a few formute, writtca ootupoa 
two or three little strips of paper; and yet his lectnrat 
are as systematic as if ehiborate<l with the greatest care. 
I have heard the remark maile th A Liebig is not aa ex. - 
pounder of chemistry or an operator In chemistry, bal k 
chemistry itself. I am inclined to think the remark ea- 
cases a German idea, for It baa quite eluded my bumble 
Americaa apparatus for soamling. 8tUI, U k not dlA- 
Rcult lo see sobm of the probable data npoa which fhit 
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potion is foanded. For •xamplei be enters the labon- 
tory, where he is sniroimded by gentlemen engaged in a 
great variety of inTestigations. Here is one upon Ben- 
zoic acid> there one upon Hippnrie acid, there one upon 
Allantoin; there one upon the Cyanogen oompounds, 
here one upon a new gum, here one npon cheese, there 
others upon bread— and so on, all of them engaged in ori- 
ginal investigation. He is ready to tell them the results 
for which they may look. Such is his ISuniliariiy with 
•rery fiict in known chemistry, that its analogies are per- 
petually present, aad enable him to premise almost any 
thing with regard to problematical investigations. 
. He comes to a gentleman who has a new substance. 
The Professor directs him to bring a dozen test tubes, 
and perhaps an equal number of re-agents. The unknown 
substance is in a few moments distributed among the test 
tubes awaiting the reactions. He goes on through the 
laboratory repeating similar experiments with other gen- 
tlemen } and die next day when he comes round again, if 
a test tube has been removed from its plaei, he knows 
it; moreover, the gentleman who by mistake leaves a 
process for a night, which ought to have been concluded 
at once, not unfrequently finds it, on his return the next 
morning, removed to the Professor's private laboratory. 
This vigilant surveillance, this powerful local memory, 
this readiness in affording explanation in all difficult mat- 
ters connected with chemistry, have induced the expres- 
sion of the above opinion. However, Liebig has quite 
deprived the opinion of its poedy, for he has said, for the 
encouragement of all his pupils, that every fact in the 
science cost him labor to acquire and labor to retain ; 
and though now ready to pronounce upon the history 
and properties of every known organic and inorganic 
compound, he has acquired this prodigious mass of sci- 
entific information, only with prodigious labor. 

Respectfully yours, E. N. HoBsroan. 
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Prqf. Jbftnttoii's JLecturst — Rtfu$e tf JHatUUriM — Sugwr 
Cam — SiHeat4 pf Iaim — PaUnt Jlfonurs — Quano Bird9, 

Lab. oTAg. Chem. AaMciation, Edinbargn, March 19, 1845. 
Mr. Tuckkb — I had the pleasure yesterday of attend- 
ing the first of a series of monthly meetings, which are 
to be held by the Ag. Chem. Association in conformity 
with one of their rules as to the duties of the chemist, by 
which he is required to devote a certain portion of his 
time to giving advice to members of the Association 
wishing the benefit of his counsel, *and to communicate 
both the results of inquiries in the laboratory, and of his 
journeys through the country. Prof. Johnston, untiring 
in his efforts for the good of the agricultural community, 
exerted himself so successfully to make this meeting in- 
teresting and profitable, that I cannot do better than to 
notice some of the subjects which were brought forward* 

The report of proceedings during the past month, was 
opened by an account of lectures which Prof. Johnston 
had delivered at Linlithgow and Colinsburgh. 1 neard 
both of these lectures, and saw the eager and delighted 
audiences who pressed forward to catch every word. Ap- 
plications have since been made requesting their publica- 
tion. 

In mentioning some of the subjects that have been late- 
ly investigated in the laboratory, the first touched upon, 
was the refuse liquor of distilleries. Now distilleries in 
•nr counirvt I am happy to say, are diminishing in num- 
ber, yet it is -Interesting to know that the residue after the 
first distillation, contains substances that are highly nutri- 
tious, and also valuable as manures. A large quantity of 
phosphate of lime is present, and constitutes much of its 
value. The •« dunder," or reftase fh>m the distillation of 
mm in the West Indies, has also been examined here, 
and fbund to be quite valuable. In connection with the 
same subject, was analysed die ash of the sugar cane, and 
the intelligent planters, instnieted by the result, are now 
effbeting a great saving by the restoration of it, as well 
m the ^nnder, to their bmd. 

In my last letter, I made some remarks upon the sili- 
ette of lime. Prof. Johnston at this time, brought for- 
ward the ttaa •ubjeot^ iUoslratadby aa analyais of a «lag 



sent from one of the iron smelting fiimaees in Ayrshire. 
Mr. Cameron, fourth assistant in thu Inboratoryj analysed 
it with the following results: 

Ahimina, , 9S.36per el. 

Lime, , 39.47 

Mi^neda, r « 99. 75 

Stlicioos natter, ^. . 39.19 

99.77 
The quantity of lime, it will be notieed, is veiy laige, 
but being in the state of silicate, it will therefore not be 
immediately available for the growth of plants, especial- 
ly while it remains in hard masses. The gentleman who 
sent it says, however, that it may be crushed for a shil- 
ling a ton. In this finely divided state, it may be appli- 
ed with much advantage, as its decomposition, constant, 
though slow, will f^ish an unfailing supply of lime. 
Of course it should not be compared with limestone or 
marl, but it may be very valuable where neither of the 
other two can be readily obtained. It might be laid on 
in large quantity without fear of injury to the land. 

The Cornwall Patent Manure, and the Balduha Bay 
Gkutno, which I also mentioned in my last, were comment- 
ed upon, and the unfounded pretensions of the Comirall 
manure exposed. Mr. Froml>erg, the first assistaht, has 
Just analysed a sample of guano, fh>m a cargo just arrived 
from Possession Island, a new locality, 'n&e ft^owlng 
is his result: 

Water...... 19.79 per ci. 

Organic matter and unmoniaeal nltt, 43.60 

Common ealt and ralphates and plUMphate of pot- 
ash aiid soda^ Iff.U 

Fhoiphatef of Imie and magnesia, 15.06 

Carbonate of lime, tnee. 

InsolnUe sflicioas matter, 13.96 

99.76 

This is by no means equal to the best samples ih>m South 
America or Ichaboe, but will compare well with some 
of the inferior cargoes. It is probably at present prices, 
worth about £6 per ton. 

As guano begins to fail, they are bringing home the 
bodies of the birds themselves. Some of them were late- 
ly sent here, in order that their value as a manure, com- 
pared with that of guano, might be determined by Prof. 
Johnston. They had lain buried for years under the gu- 
ano, and in appearance resembled the smoked geese from 
the Shetland Islands, sold in the shops here. They are 
quite saturated with ammonia, and their large bones add 
much to their value. They would require chopping Salo 
small fragments l>efore depositing in the soil, and in con- 
sideration of this serious drawback. Prof. Johnston con- 
siders them worth about £4 per ton, or nearly |0O. 
Were it not for this difficulty, they would be worth as 
much AS guano itself. 

The remainder of the time alloted to the meeting was 
occupied by a discussion as to the best means of preserv- 
ing the immense quantity of manure carried into the 
sea by the sewers of the city. 

The next meeting is on the 9lh of April, and a moet 
interesting list of sul^ects is proposed. Of this I may al- 
so give you a sketch in a future letter. 

Truly yours, John P. No&ton. 



MB. NORTON'S LETTERS^No. Xn. 

Ediobngh, April 87, ISIf. 
L. TvcxxB, Esq.— It has oceurred to me that in addi- 
tion to my own letters, a series of practical papers from 
one of the farmers of the Lothians, a body of men coit. 
fessedly surpassed by none in any part of the world, 
might be both interesting and highly instructive to the 
readers of your paper. Mr. Gird wood has kindly volmi- 
teered his services, and I may my without flattery, that 
very few, even in Scotland, are so well qualified for sodi 
a task. I cannot help saying that I sometimes disagree 
with him in theory, as for instance in the present article, 
I would have based the theory of rotation upon the phy- 
sicel condition as well as the hiorganie constituents of 
the soil, but in practical matters I would bow to hie de- 
cision. Without Airther preface, I am sure thatjrovr 
readers will be benefited by the advice of one who naites 
|the pnustieal wisdoai of fhe liOthlani to tto ertlWMlii 
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of early wnliooi^ and who if nakiaf himielf alio a pro- 
flciant in chemical Kienee aa tba maaoi of yet fiurtiier 
adTipca in hia farorita pnrtuii. Truly youn^ 

John P. Nobtoiv. 

ROTATION OF CHOPS. 

FeaiheriiaU, Mid-Lfrthiaa, Soodud, Aprfl, 1645. 
T$ thi BdUor ^ ike Albany CyUivator: 

At tha raqncit of my valued firiend Mr. Norton, I pro- 
poae, should my time permit, and your colomnt afford 
room, to give you a leries of ihort papers on the Agri- 
culture of the Lothiana, in the hope that they may prove 
interesting to a portion at least of your numerous read- 
ers. 

I am unwilling to suppose that there is nothing in the 
experience of a district so long fitmous for its agricul- 
ture, that may not be studied with profit, even by indi- 
viduals possessed of great skill and knowledge in that 
most useful of arts; but at the same time I am aware that 
the most valuable parts of our system, may hav^ already 
been transplanted, and may even now be flourishing in 
the United States, with all the luxuriance which a virgin 
soil imparts. Had I been ignorant before, the perusal 
of iome late numbers of your excellent periodical must 
have convinced me that your countrymen are applying 
their favorite maxim, ^' go ahead,*' in a most emphatic 
way to this branch of industry— a course in which all 
men must wish them good speed. Having these consid- 
erations before me, it is with considerable hesitation, 
that I venture to make my appearance in the columns of 
the " Agricultural Literature" of America. 

Trusting to your indulgence, I shall therefore devote 
(his letter to some introductory remarks on the rotation 
of crops. I am fully aware that the sanguine expecta- 
tions of some, as to the application of chemistry to agri- 
culture, lead them to believe, that at no distantUay, rota- 
tion oi crops will be numbend with the thing*: that were 
—Chat the finger of science will point out to us,not only the 
substances removed with each crop, but also how we may 
replace them in an economical manner. I am too ardent 
an admirer of chemical science to doubt its power to do 
this, but I cannot believe that it will very materially af- 
fect the axiom that a sound and philosophical system of 
rotation, is the basis of all Judicious and profitable a|^rl- 
Ottlture I for even were we so lar advanced in chemical 
knowledge, as to be able to grow luxuriant crops of 
wheat year after year, on the same land, without deterio- 
rating it, it is evident that the supply of this sort of grain 
would soon exceed the demand. From thus being the 
most remunerating of crops, owing to the limited extent 
of land on which it can be grown, it would gradually be- 
come less so, while the supply of the other corns which 
are less remunerating, owing to the fertility with which 
they can be grown on moist land, would be shortened, 
and the price of course enhanced; and when that point 
was reached; at which the profits were equally balanced, 
the Kiriher application of the principle would be arrested. 
I apprehend therefore, that the legitimate occupation of 
fhemistry, is to point out to us how we may avail our- 
selves of the large amount of inorganic substances laid up 
Ibr tts in our own soils, by supplying those of which 
they may be in want— to show us how to draw upon na- 
ture, so that our drafts may be honored— 4iow to pay the 
Interest, that we may have the use of the principal, rath- 
er than that we are to look upon our fields, aa a mere ex- 
leaaloii of apaee— 4he floor of a manufactory, into which 
we are to bring from without, aU the raw materials re- 
quired for the production of the substance we propose to 
obtain. 

The theoiy upon which the rotation of crops is based, 
l«i that different planta require different series of the in- 
omnie aubataneea contained in the soil, for their growth 
inid development; but as these substances require the 
tellon of tillage and the seatong to reduce their particles 
H thai minute state of diviaion, in which they can be ah- 
Mifbed by the spongioles of plants, therefore the less fre- 
^itently those plants which require the ssme series of in- 
tilg«iile substanees are reared on the same soil, the more 
enflOMly will they be supplied with properly prepared 
iMi4 when they are reared. 

flM Mlowiog laUe ftom the TraaiMtioM of the Ag. 



Chem. Association of Scotland, shows the amount of in- 
organic substances contained in three different soils, and 
that a fertile soil contains at least 9 or 10 of these aub* 
stances. 



Or^panio matter, 

Silica (in the sand and clay,) 

Alnmina (in the day,) 

Line, 

M a g n ewa, 

Ozide of iron, 

Oxide of manganeee, 

Potai^, 

gjJS^ • } Chiefly as common salt, 

Salphuric acid, 

Pho^horie acid, 

Carbonic acid combined with the 

lime and magneau,* 

Loss, 
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Now it must be evident to every one, that if we go on 
for a length of time raiaing any particular crop which 
oarriea off a larger quantity of any of those elements than 
the relative proportion of it in the soil, we must by and 
by reduce the fertile soil to the state of the barren one. 
As an example, we may take potatoes, which contain a 
large quantity of lime, magnesia, potash, soda, and phoa- 
phoric acid. Now it will be seen that these very sub- 
stances are almost all wanting In the barren soU; we 
may therefore conclude that if we go on raising potatoes 
year after year without adding the whole of the substan- 
ces removed, we will reduce the fertile to the state of the 
barren soil. 

From what has been stated, it mfist be obvious that a 
proper course of rotation, is that which removes equal 
relative quantities of the diflbrent substances composing, 
the soil, and which places those plants which feed on the 
same substances, at as great distances from each other in 
the rotation as possible. This holds good even in the 
vicinity of large towns, where> from the fikcillty of ob- 
taining manure, a large portion o^ if not all tbe substan- 
ces carried ofi^ are returned to the soil ; am by adhering to a 
' judicious rotation even in this case yon present mch a 
profusion of aliment to the different classes of plants, a> 
to convert good erop$ into hattriafU o»€9* In forming a 
correct Judgment of any course of rotation, we must also 
take into consideration the facilities it affbrds for eradi- 
cating weeds, and keeping the land in that state of abso- 
lute freedom from them, which, while it adds profit, so 
it ought to be. the pride of every agriculturist. 

In my next, following up this subject, I shall give yon 
some account of the rotation of crops as practiced in the 
different districts. I am, sir, your most ob^ serv^ 

Jno. Gixowood. 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS— No. VI. 



Island of Jersey— its Agricuttwre and JSxpoti9-^emy 

C0V39. 

St. Saviour's Pariah, Jersey, Haich 1, 1846. 
LUTHXX TucKXx, Esq.— Jersey is like a garden; the 
soil rich, the tillage thorough, the enclosures small, and 
surtace most various. I have not yet seen a single field 
of more than half a dozen acrea, nor one of more than 
three, presenting the same plane to the sun. The fences 
are high hedge rows, about twelve feet broad at bottom, 
by four or five at top, covered with green turf and ivy, 
and shooting up tall elms of eighteen inches diameter from 
their tops. The law obliges every man having suoh 
trees along the south side of a neighbor's enclosure, to 
keep them lopped — the consequence is, half the hedge- 
rows bear the strange growth, of a tree without limbs. 
The farms are small, and farmers many, who in most in- 
stances, own the lands (armed. Jersey laws, unlike the 
English, provide for younger brothers, and at the death 
of a father, makes one &nn into many. The siae ran- 
ges from five to forty acres. The landa grow chiefiy aj;)- 
ples, potatoes and grass. The agricultniml exilTorta are 
cider, potatoes, wheat and cows. Tlie orcharda are aeat- 
tered thickly over the laland} scarce a house being with- 
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out its perqaiilte of eider tre«f. The treet are maaXi, tnd 
covered with a green mon, the consequence of the hu- 
midityof the climate ; I ohserred the same of the or- 
chards of Devcmshire. A great deal of cider is dmhky and 
many thoosand hogsheads shipped annually to England. 
Their best apples for eating, are much inferior to oars, 
though superior to any I saw in England. They are fkir 
and beautiful to the eye» bat laelc flavor and life; the best 
I have seen is a Pearmain, of flavor very like our Seek- 
DO-further, but inferior to it. They sell at a penny and 
a half-penny each. Pears, I am told, are of unusual 
goodness; they have not only the best French varieties, 
but one peculiar to the Island, of eztraordinaiy size and 
rarity, selling in its season, for half a dollar eaclK The 
cider (I have drunk only the new made,) is very rich. 
The mode of making quite similar to that with ns; as 
with us, there are here varioQs noatrums for preserving 
its sweetness. 

The potatoes are ezoellent; large, fiiir, very white end 
nealy when boiled, and of the best possible taste; that 
Hj no taste at all. Their crops are large; g^eat numbers 
pass along the street every day for ahipment to Ei^Iand, 
and various other parts. Both their excellence and 
abundance are owing, I think, in a g^reat measure to the 
peculiar culture. An old green sward, is in the winter 
ran over witli an exceedingly light furrow, juat soAcient 
to turn the tvrf. This is left for a month or more expo- 
sed to the weather; the field is then cross-plowed, after 
a very diflferent ikshiom To nse the wortis of my infor* 
tnant — "We first skims it, and afterwards we puts the 
big plow, and ten or twelve horses to her, and takes it 
down about a foot.'> The plows are monstrous; very 
strongly made of wrought iron, and perform the work 
most thoroughly; their operation differing from the sub- 
soil plow in taming the decaying turfa to the l>ottom — 
thus leaving a light deep bed for the tubers. The gear- 
ing of the plow is singular, the horses being attached by 
means of a slhort rod, and pair of wheels. No small far- 
mer, indeed none on the Island, coald command sufilcient 
force for such plowing. But by bringing together the 
<1raft horses of a dozen neighbor farmers, the work is ef- 
fected. This interchange of work is very prevalent in 
harvesting, as well as breaking ground. The potatoes 
are invariably cut for 8eed->-dropped in a furrow and co- 
vered by a lap of the furrow; planted in drills; and the 
digging is effected" by means of a double mold -board 
plow. They sell now for exportation, at from 40 (o 50 
€ts. per bushel. They are not, like crops above ground, 
sublect to tithes. 

Qay is of good qoality, and bears a high price. Near- 
ly idl the valleys and lower grounds are kept In grass; 
and In those which are irrigated, even thus early, (1st 
March,) there is a cut, longer and thicker and stouter, 
than in a New-England door-yard, at 1st of June. 

All the wheat raised in Jersey is exported. It is ex- 
plained from the fact that Imposts are not known here^ 
and produce of the Island goes to England duty free. The 
consequence is, farmers find it most profitable to ship 
their wheat for English prices, and to return for their 
own consumption, American flour, from the English 
warehouses, or to supply themselves with bread stufis 
from the continent. Absence of duty enables the farmer 
to purchase other provisions proportionately cheap. 
' Thus, best of Santa Cruz sugar is 7 to 8 cfs. the pound, 
.&c It might appear that advantage would be taken of 
the privilege of free shipment of Jersey grain to British 
ports, to mix foreign produce with home stores, and so 
multiply profits. This is strictly guarded against. Every 
farmer Is obliged to report at the opening of each season, 
the number of acres he means to put to wheat, barley, 
Ac, to the Island authorities, with an estimate of the 
probable crops; and any falsification is punished by hea- 
vy fine. 

Jersey cows are famous; they are better known in 
England and America as the Aldemeys. There is but 
trifling difierence in thebreeils of the two Islands; if any, 
it it decidedly In favor of tlie Jerseys, in point of size, 
general appearance, and milking properties. About two 
thousand are annually exported from this Island; and re- 
membering that the Island eompasws bat about 40,000 
acre% you will conclude, with me, that rame roots are 



<< made," (this la their term for growth^) iftmie hay is 
made, and some money Is made. The cows are of mid* 
dling size, small heads and neeks^ short crooked homi^ 
clear, intelligent eye% with small feet, high hip boncsy 
heavy qnarters, laj^ bag hanging low; their color is a 
yellowish brown, changing to deep ehestnat along the 
line of back, and frequent white spots. They are kept 
stalled in the winter, save an occasional turn out to 
grass or tumeps, upon a pleasant day, at which times 
Uiey are tied to a stake driven in the grotmd. They are 
always kept tethered in the field, summer or winter. 
Either head tied to foot, or to tree or stake. Various 
reasons are given; the best, they do not get at the apples, 
they consume lets feed, and (a doubtful one,) they give 
more milk. They milk them until within a short time 
of calving, and feeding on parsneps, tumeps, and hay. 
In summer they are milked three times a day. The hei- 
fer calves, in consequence of the demand, are all raised. 
The calf is not sulTered to be with the cow at all, but fed 
upon milk and slops. No cow can be imported Into Jer- 
sey from any quarter, under a heavy penalty. This is to 
guard against corruption of the breed; of which Jersey 
people are over proud. Talk to a farmer of the merits 
of any English breed, and you will bring a torrent of his 
Island patois about your ears, less tolerable than the 
bleating of his motherless calves. 

Veal begins now to appear in the market. I ha\'e 
tasted none but French, w hich was miserable. Butter Is 
beautiful. The dairies are above ground; milk is set In 
earthen pots; in hot weather, suff'ered to sour before it is 
skimmed; butter is never worked with (he hands. It is 
made Into stamped pound cakes, which bring aboat 2& 
cents each. A curious custom prevails in the market, re- 
lating thereto; twice a week an examination is made by 
proper olficers, of the butter; if any faUs below weight, 
even so much as half an ounce, it Is taken away and giv- 
en to the poor. The consequence is, flie poond cakes 
range an ounce obove weight. « 

Manure Is saved with care; there Is little dndning and 
little needed* Irrigation Is general. There Is no lime, 
or marl, or gypsum, or peat, upon the Island. But, says 
an old historian, — ''The winter orate (our Cape Ann 
rock weed,) being spread on (he green sward, ahd 
after, burled in the furrows by the plow, tis incredible 
how with Its fat unctuous matter it meliorates and fertfili- 
zes flie earth, imbibing itself into it, softening the ctod, 
and keeping the roots of the com moist, during the most 
parching heats of summer.** I ihould like to tell yon 
more of Jersey, but this is the end of my sheet. 

Yours truly, D. O. Mitcrxzx. 



KERRY COWB. 



Ortai jiMd qf Butter. — ^In the rough and mountainous 
parts of Irelanil, there is a small lace of cattle called the 
Kerry breeiU They are considered indigenous to the 
country, and are much esteemed for their good qualities 
—especially for the dairy. From th e descriptions and en* 
gravings given of them by writers, particularly by You- 
att, and by Low In his " Illusirations of British Cattle,'' 
they appear to be a beautiful as well as hardy and useful 
variety. Mr. Youatt says — " The cow of Kerry Is truly 
a poor man's cow, living every where, hardy, yielding 
for her size abundance of milk of a good quality, and 
fattening rapidly when required." 

Mr^ CouiAK, In his late speech at Sir (Charles Mor- 
gan's cattle-show, spoke of the Kerry cows as follows:-* 
" He found in Ireland a dairy consisting of five dairy cows, 
from which the owner had sent to Liverpool, twenty-five 
firkins of butter, averaging 64 lbs. a firkin, and that was 
320 lbs. of butter to each cow for the season. He con- 
ceived a stock of dairy cows worthy as much attention 
as a stock of fiat cows. He believed ftom observation, 
and observation not confined to a few years, that in many 
localities, the farmer's best property, would be a good 
stock of dairy cows." (Report of tf r. Col man's speech 
in the London Farmer's Journal, Dec. 30, 1844.) In the 
Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, we find an account of 
a trial made between three Ayrshires, three Galloways 
and three Kerry cows. The Ayrshires gave rather most 
milk, but the Kerries exceeded them all in butter. 
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RABBITS. 

Mft. TucKUt— In jrourlMt November numbery yoa in- 
tiiaated that if any of jronr raaden had had exp«ri- 
enea in breediay and rearini; rabbiu^ you would like to 
hear from them. The result of my experience you can 
have in a few wordi. 

A few yeart since I porehased a pair in the month of 
May, and before the next winter, the doe produced twen- 
ty-eight young ones that lived and were fkUed, besides a 
number of others that died. Since that, I hare hept a 
supply all the time, and can assure your readers that a 

fat rabbit, stuffed and roasted, is not bad to talce at sny 
time. One rabbit has about as much meat as two full 
grown fowls, and the trouble of taking care of them is 
very trifling. Finding that, like some bipeds, they were 
sometimes disposed to make a bad use of their liberty, I 
constructed a pen of rough boards 10 by 14 feet, and 3 
feet high, with a floor and roof. This I divided into 
three apartments, and put in them a number of tea, can- 
dle and glass boxes, with a hole in each large enough to 
admit a rabbit, and sprinUed in a little hay or straw. "For 
ft>od, I give them through the summer little else but the 
weeds of the garden; and in the winter, the refuse beets, 
carrots and cabbages, with a little bran or oals. In this 
way, attended mostly by children, to whom they aiTord 
much pleasure, they grow fat and multiply surprisingly ; 
and their skins supply all the little girls with pretty mulft 
and various trimmings for their clothes. On the whole, 
Mr. Editor, I would recommend the keeping of a few 
rabbits as a source of profit and pleasure ; and especially 
as the outlay, the cost of food, and the trouble, are hardly 
irorth naming. The breeding of them on a large scale 
for market, might doubtless tie made profitable, for the 
8U|^ly is seldom equal to the demand. 

Tour correspondent, W. J. Powell, of Marshall, Mi- 
chigan, hiqnires in your January number, what course of 
treatment will produce a large crop of grass on lands in 
hbi vicinity, *< admirably adapted to ths greirfA qf vkeat 
mnd oth$r grotm**' I think tin answer may be given in 
a few word% sow a much larger quantity of eeed. A soil 
good tor wheat, possesses all the constituents for produ- 
cing an ahondant crop of grass; and he admits that clo- 
ver and timothy readily take root and become very tena- 
cious in the soil. Sow your seed plentifully then, and 
other requisites beix^ attended to, a large crop is eniu- 
red. H. A. P. 



ally. At six years old, about 25 were transplantad, Hw 
8th of March, to different parts of the garden, where they 
now stand. About 20 were left in the nursery. Some 
of the trees commenced t>earing in ten years from the 
seed; others have come in bearfng in succession up to 
1844. Ifo two trees bear fruit exactly of the samr^ind, 
and no one tree bears fruit exactly like any other known. 
In some instances, the resemblance is sulBcient to indi- 
cate their origin; and when this can be traced, they 
prove in some cases superior, and In others, Inierlor lo 
the original. 



SKSDLINO P£ABS. 



Hon. tl. W. Edwards, late Governor of this Slate, hav- 
ing in his garden some seedling pears of great excel- 
lence, was requested by the Pomological Society of New- 
Haven, to give an account of the procesw which he pur- 
sued in obtaining them. He accordingly read to the So- 
ciety some memoranda made by him in 1839. 

The success of his experiment is well calculated to 
encourage others to ** go and do likewise.'* I propose 
to lay before your readers a few of the details of Gov. 
Edwards' management, as given by him, and a brief de- 
scription of some of his pears, furnished mostly by the 
kindness of I>r. V. M. Dow, Secretary of our Society. 

The seeds were planted in the summer and fall of 
1817, and spring of 1818; some when the fruit was ripe, 
some late in the fall, and some early in spring. lo some 
instances, the core was planted with all the seeds in. He 
pla/nted none hut the eeede of good peare. They were in- 
serted from one to two inches deep in the earth. No 
particular difference was observed in the growth, arising 
from the difference in the time or manner of planting. 
When the whole core was planted, the trees came up in 
dusters, and soon after they came up were transplanted 
to a few inches from each other, in rows fac enough 
apart for the hoe to be used. All the trees were trans- 
planted at two years old to about a foot apart The 
gronnd was kept clear of weeds, and manured occasion- 




1. Edwards. 

Ripe about the 1st of September, weighs 7 ounces. 
Flesh rich, Juicy, half-melting, high flavored and sweet; 
of first rate exceUenee among pears ripe at this season, 
considering its size and qualities together. 

2. Hsir- 

nXSTTA.. 

Ripe about 
the first of 
September, 
weighs 3| 
ounces; co- 
lor green, 
with some- 
times a cop. 
pery blush 
on the sun- 
ny side; Jui- 
cy, melt- 
ing, sweet, 
snb-aeid fc 
rich. Skin 
smooth and 
iDm regit- 
lar. A first 
rate pear. 
S.CiTBimf. 
Ripe from 
Isl to Ifiai 
of Septem. 
weighs 3 to 
5 -omieea; 
larger than 
the Seekel 
pear; fleah 
malting Jnl- 
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Mi^o«N$ skin 
deep green* 

«beek tlight- 
niddy next the 
son. It doee 
not change co- 
lor much hi ri- 
pening» hence 
it ie diAcult to 
know when it 
is ripe, except 
by handlings 
The fhiit wiU 
iM insipid if 
the tree is too 
much loaded. 
For these two 
reasons, the 
tree should lie 
kept down so 
that the frait 
«an be tkhmed 
when small, & 
/cir, at the time 
t>f ripening.— 
With attention 
to>fhese cir- 
cnmstancesywe 
may have a 
pear exquisite- a Citron. 

ly delicious. It does not keep long after it is mellow. 

4. Cant£lopx. — This is not aaumg the best, but has 
qualities that are desirable. Ripe, October and Novem- 
ber)^ color lemon yellow ; ureighs 5 ounces. Fair, round 
and regular; flesh tender, rather breaking than mielting; 
line graineil, sweet, juicy, but not high flavored. .The 
tree is prone to bear too abundantly. If the fruit is not 
thinnedy it will be almost tasteless. In a hot summer, 
with few pears on a tree, the fruit will be very flne for 
the table. But its special excellence consists in being 
A superior baking pear. It does not decay at the core. 





9. 

6. Calroitn — Ripe September to Iforember; weighs 
4| oaaees; color greenish yellow, sunny side inclining 
to orange, with the larger end spattered with msset; flesh 
•weet, rich, sprightly, and high flayored,seareeIy any acid 
perceptible, very juicy and melting. A first rate pear. 

6. Pnue. — ^Came in bearing iM% last summer; ripe 
S«pt«mber Isti shout the sice of the Oitroa^ above de- 



serlbad; 

Whig in form a 

Bergiamot. Flesh 

.juicy, meltmgy 
nb-acid, sweet . 

. and rieh; <iuali<y 
first rate. 
7. Hxiv&T. Bipo 

, fore part of Sep- 
tember, weighs 
, color 
green, turning to 
yelloi^, withL a 
coppery bluidi. 
Flesh juicy, mel- 
ting and excaed* 
ingly rich and 
|0weet; not mr- 
jpaisea by ua 
in richnem. ft 
seems inclined to 
crack) Ifitieoo- 
vers firom that 
tendency, it will 
rank aa a first 
rate pear. 




& WQIiaaL 

S. WiLLUM. — Ripe about the 1st of September} weighs 
3 1 ounces, color pale yellow, dotted with red and brown. 
Flesh sweet, juicy, melting and rieh. A lover of sweet 
pears would pronounce it first rate. 

None of theie seedlings are remarkable for their siae. 
In flavor and other de^rable qualities, there are five, 
perhapp seven, varieties that are to Im placed in that dass 
of older sorts designated amfirH rtU$f $te$Bmii, very Jbuf 
and there are seven that maybe classed with those term- 
ed goadfjbn^f tUf€rior* Most of the remaining varieties 
are better than those commonly cultivated about the 
country. This experiment has resulted in the prodoe- 
tion of first rate pears in much larger proportion than is 
common in the experience of others, including J^rolessor 
Van Mons; and shows^ I think oonelnslvely, th» grsot 
advantage- of aoimng tk§ sssd^ qf the bt$t qf peer« enl^, 
which was the course pursued by Gov. Edwards; 

Nm-Hop&s Cr., /bfr. 1845. Notsi DAMDca. 
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COMPOUND CENTRE-DBAPT HAEROW^Fig. ». 

fMrong, li^l, conreDtent md long tttiaiias, coTsriDg 
■ apaca nine feet is wiiKli, jet miilcr Ibe tuj tataage- 
tncnl of m lul and ijian orborast, (hue harrowiinuil u- 
perwile the me of all olhen, for Uie pnrpnae of iee<liDg 
(rain or grua, on landa cleared from obitruellon, inil of 
large eiteni, perfbrmiag Die opentioo in one quarter pert 
the time, anil with one-fburlli the labor. 

They are worheit in acta of Ihre^ but can be lepaTaleit 
b; UDicreirinK a emple of bolt*, ao at to form a pair, or 
three (cparate harrowi, in a minute or Iwo o( time. 
Each harrow eorer* a apace three feet square ; the (eeth, 
17 In number, are placed In croaa bara, •□ that the har- 
rowi folloir in atnigbt linn, and DOI iflogimaUy, aaiieua- 
to'mary, and almoatDniTertal. Ro two leelh follow in thi 
nme track ; anil allhongih placed nl nine inche* ditiant in 
the bar, to permit thoM cloda, wbicb are not broken by 
the flnt concuiaioa, to paaa UiroDgh and be operated up- 
on by each luceeeding tow otleeth, wilhonl choking the 
harrow, yet Ibe inlerilicea will be founU to meaiure twc 
and a half inehea only, at regular dialancea, with (lie aur- 
Aice of the land u perfectly rakeil ai that of the gardeuj 
affbrding the Anetl bed ft>r the amallest aeeda. Themoai 
uncTen turface ia operated upon by (heae harrowi, tbt 
Joint! permitting them to deecenil into hollowi, and l( 
claap the eleratad porlioni wilbont lifting, choking, oi 
dragging the 10 11 into heapa; whiht among tbe remaini 
of Tegetable matter, loo often left exposed on the lurfaci 
by b»<lly conilrocled plowa, they make their way, requi- 
ring little labor to keep thera free, the ilriver lifting thi 
middle harrow by a line fasleneil to it, which he earriei 
In bia band tor the purpoaa; and guiding the team b] 
llnea fMIepeil to the oulaide of each bridle, the animali 
being kept at iotne diatance by a Jockey alick, be wil 
have the meana of attending to thii ai wellai aeeingtha 
the harrowaare kept perfectly aqoa'relo the woikj which 
li tndhpeniable to their proper pertormanee ; for by 
llr«(gln| diagonally, the teeth will be fouail to follow ' 
the iame track. 

It I* remarkable, that while improTementa Innnmera- 
bla bare been made in the plow ami agilcultnnl iniple- 
menli In genera], the harrow baa remained the aame for 
■gca. In a late rial! to the Patent Office in Wiahiugton, 
amidat ioorea of other moJela, not a aingle one of (he 
harrow waa to be found^ nor did it appear that any had 
been patented; the worthy Commiaaionerexpreaaing mr- 
priaa at the fact. Thoae in common uae, operate by 
force, and compreuing the aurfaee lo aa to doae the 
pore* of the toil, when the preiaure of the atmoaphere 
fiiling on 11, It ia rendered in a meaaure impenetrable to 
the roota of planta, aa well aa lo the fertiliitng 
of haaTen. The object of the preaeni improf ei 
lighten the aoll, after the manner of the garden rake,' by 
Wbteh the aaeda are corerrd, and tbe land pdlTerized, in 
a BBBsarqaite diHercnl from all others; a aingle lining 
aftar the aced la *>wn. and another, eroaalug (he land, be- 
ing genenlly foundall-iufflcieutfor every purpoae 
howerer, depending on the manner in which the lami 
baa bMo plowed; but If that haibeen done by the centre 
draft plow of Proaty k. Meara, which operate* by break 
tag and pDlreriaing the land, after the manner of Ihi 
»pid4, the Componnd Centre-Dnn Harrowi will then bi 
foond to leave the anrlaee, with the neatnen and precti 
Ion of the gortlfn raka— • perfeot epade-labor buainen 
which ia "the perleotion trfgood hnabandry." 

PkUadtlpMa, 1S4B. Jahv Pu>DU. 



HAEINO SUOAE FBOM CORK-STALES. 

Hb. TOCKBK — Aahort timeiinceImelwi(hMr. 
Adam)' account of hie experiment in manufacturing 
com-ilalk angar; undertaken from the indocemeata 
oUereil hy the New-York Elate Ag. Boo., and for 
which they awarded him a premium of one hun- 
dred dollara. I waa moch inteieeted iniu peniati, _ 
aa it atrongly remhided me of the ilifflculliea and * 
■iiacouragementa eipericBcnl in (he earlier ilagea 
of the aame inquiry, wben experiment waa th* 
only anikble aonrce of knowledge to .which we 
could tnn for amiatance in our eiertiona. Aa 
hare punned Ihia subject with anBl>ated confidence and 
reaiouable luceeaa, lince Ita eomaaencement, my eiperi- 
may perhaps be tfieful to Hr. Adam and other* en- 
gaged in perfecting this iMiportant and intereatlng manu- 

Before proceeding (miiher, I muat find a little lault 
with your Agricultural Society. Ita premium waa ofTsi- 
ed for the " maximum qaanlity of augar made from an 
acre of northern eon." II appear* to me that the great 
object to allain, li a plan by wtiich augar may be m»d* 
pro/i/nUy. It ia very poaaible to expend more labor in 
Ihe manufacture than Ibe article would be worth ; inch ■ 
plan would of coune be worthleaa practically, wbatevar 
might be the aniouiU pioduceil. Becomlly, in planting 
corn for augar, I should prefer aeeil that bad ripened in 
a more sonlbafn lalitnde, a* lets liable to mn to ear ear- 
ly in-the season. In raising Ihia crop, the great end !• 
secure, ia the perfect growth of (he plant in every parti- 
cular, except in (he formation of its seed. Ko plan aTcr 
baa succeeded completel]' in cflVc(!ng this ob- 
ject, Thoae italka which (from some cause yet on- 
known) have ahown no disposition <o form grain, are al- 
ways far more juicy, and yield a much larger sua aliiy of 



r, than (I: 



:h (he < 






this hllberlo iccidenfal condition of (he plant 
brought by persevering rfTorla, within oar conlrol, t 
confldently expect (hat Ihe corn-stalk will not merely ri- 
ral but (xcreri the augar cane in (he amoont of saccba- 
■inc mailer il will yield. The paat leaaon, a (man lot 
if com waa planted in rows three feet apart and about 
lix inchea launder in the row. As soon is ihe tassels 
appeared (hey were pulled out. Tbe result of tbii ex- 
periment was encouraging, bnt not entirely aatiafadory ; 
another lot of com growing wiibin one hundred yards, 
was allowed lo tasael, and this perhaps caused ihe paHial 
failure. In order to try thia plan fairly, (ha com sboalU 
be grown distant from any other, and the lassels i>nllei) 
oat before any of their jioiten has been abed. Yery thick , 
planting, in order lo prevent earirg, ia objectionable, aa 
the crop more liable to tie prostrated by atormi; 
alka being amati, the labor of hand Hog tbem ia 
; (hey ahould not be less than one inch in dia- 
about the aizs of broom handles; Ihe distance* 
g In order to produce this liie, will vary accOT* 
ig (o Ihe quality of (he soil. Whatever plan la adopt- 



ed, tc 






gar of Ihe aUlk will 
When the com ia r 



expended in the fonuatlon of 



pe, (which will happen aboM the 
_ ;om) cut off tbe (opt at tbe point 
where Ihe ear generally forms; the leaves on the alatll 
below thia, are few In oamlier ami moatly dead ; they may 
be sufflcieotly removed by aimply passing Ihe knif* frtim 
top lo bottom on each aide of the italk. By pBrauing 
thiifjlan, the formidable labor of stripping Iba stalks, 
whicb has been complained of, is greatly lesaaned, and 
e whole buslnen put in a practicable shape. 
The method of cnring " lops and blade*" li ao wall 
onderstood by farmers, that nothing oMd be mid abonl it 
here. Experience haa proved that tbe extraa of thto 
crop, (Ibe topt, blades, cnilhcd slalks, fce.) are woMh 
more, when properly aeeiiMd, (ban the wboI« labor re- 
qulreil in growing and manufaetwring, piovidad thi* It- < 
■iQr il eoonomiaed, in Ih* way pointed obL In tk« IIH 
if planta cultivated tor tbraf e, ^M is not in tbe wbola 
TOrld, another one Ulal la aqnal to thia in the amoontvC 
nutriment, which it eontttins. It li wall worth «nltln- 
ting lOTtSitte"' 
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iai^l «T«igF fuamn umf Me from tiiii> how (if tafi ehoo- 
sfl%) to iteer elear from hit grocery bin. 

llie mill for grinding, best suited for the fanuer, is a 
simple one, and need not cost more than $10. 

The boiling apparatus should consiat) lat, of two defe- 
cating kettles; they may be of east iron, and capable of 
holding as much juice as the mill will press out in 15 or 
20 mimites; these kettles must be placed so that a quick 
and strong Are can be made under them; and so arranged 
that they can be eniptied at a moment's warning. 2d. 
Two or three evaporating pans; a single sheet of Russia 
iron, bent up six inches at the sides and ends, and rivet- 
ed» makes an excellent pan of this description. 3. Two 
copper orlin pans for flnishii^; these should b^ flat bot- 
tomed, six inches deep, and so arranged that they can be 
removed from the Are instantly when the charge is fin- 
ished. They should never have much oveif two inches 
in depth of syrup placed in them at one time, and should 
each be of such a size that a charge of three or four gal- 
lons will not All it deeper than this. 

The difliculty of manufacturing sugar to the hut advan- 
tage, has always been considerable. This has grown out 
of the foreign substances always found connected with it 
In the juices of plants- Sugar is one of the most easily 
decomposed substances in nature. The juice of a plant 
may be very rich in sugar, yet when slowly evaporated, 
the residue will not show a single trace of saccharine. 
In the process of vegetation, as Che plant approaches ma- 
turity,' sugar is changed into starch. In the germination 
of the seed, a contrary change occurs, and starch is con- 
rerted into sugar. I took a portion of sprouted com, 
and macerated it in water until the sugar was extracted; 
the liquid then strikingly resembled both in taste and 
smell, the juice of corn-stalk after it has been clarified; 
it was then set to evaporate over a slow fire; it gradual- 
ly grew darker in color, and in a short time it appeared 
Tery much like beet juice. Before the evaporation was 
finished, every particle of sugar had disappeared, and 
from being sweet and pleasant to the taste, it had become 
black, bitter and nauseous. The same experiment was 
repeated under the same cireumstaneesy except that a 
small portion of starch was added to the water; In this 
case, the sugar was not decomposed, but retained its dis- 
tinctive qualities throughout evaporation. The chemi- 
cal reasons for this, k is needless now to discuss; the 
shnple fact, and its application, are sufficient for our pur> 
pose. Wheat flour consists principally of starch, and was 
used with good success, though perhaps pure starch 
would be better. One pint of flour was mixed with two 
gallons. of skim milk, and one pint of this mixture was 
added to 90 gallons of juice. These proportions are not 
given as best, for many more experiments will be neces- 
' sary' before they can be determined accurately. 

As the juice comes from the mill, it should run into a re- 
ceiver which will hold just enough to fill one of the defeca- 
ting kettles; while in this receiver, the mixture of flour 
and milk, and also the necessary quantity of lime-water 
must be added and Well stirred in. It is then poured at 
once into the defecating kettle and heat applied; a very 
firm thick scum is by this means separated, and the juice 
becomes clear; it is next run through a flannel strainer 
into one of the evaporating pans, and the boiling kept up 
briskly. Take a shovel full of red hot coals from the 
fiirnace, and after blowing the ashes off, throw them into 
the pan: as you put in more juice, add more coal, as the 
pan becomes filled with coal, take out that which has 
been in longest. From this pan thg^ juice is run in sue 
cession through the others, (straining it wherf conveni- 
ent,) until it is finished. Wm. W^b. 
Mtfowfigfon, Dei., March 14, 1845. 



PRUKINO FRUIT TREES. 



L. TucKxn, Esq.— Alonzo Orsy has written a valuable 
treatise on agriculture. We have just read it with much 
pleasure. He advises to prune fruit trees in winter, as 
maoy others have done^ From our observation, the win* 
ter is not the best time for pruning, unless the stocks are 
immediately covered with liquid grafting salve, or other 
gummy materials, &c., which may easily be done, .if 
warm and liquid, and put on with a painter's brush. If 
left uncovered, the stocks become dry, shrink and crack, 
and let in water, and rot and disease follow. 

A neighbor of ours has a few trees of the best kiud of 
apples. He complains that all his trees decay by rot, 
&c. He trims them every season in February ; and scrapes 
and washes them with great care and labor. AH his trees 
thus decay. We think it is caused by thus trimming in 
winter. 

If trees are trimmed the last of May or first of June, 
when a plentiful flow of sap is furnished, the stocks heal 
over soon, or during summer* It is prudent to cover the 
stocks with salve, as above mentioned, if you would do 
the work perfectly, which is certainly best 

Sehefuctadyf Aprils 1845. ID. TojiUNSOif . 



WiESTxiur Rbservx Maoazins or Aoricttltubz and 
HoxTXJCt7LTUiUB.-«We have received the first number of 
a monthly periodical with this title, published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio . The leading character of this number is 
rather horticultural, and it is illustrated with several cuts 
of pears, apples, and other fruits. The articles are of a 
highly creditable character, and well worthy of attention. 
Among the contributors, we notice the name of Dr. J. P. 
Kirtland, well known as one of out most able horticultu- 



SPONTANEOUS VEGETATION. 



Mb. TucksB'— I am very far from believing that any 
condition of the elements, can compel nature into such a 
violation of her immutable laws, as the transmutation of 
wheat into chess; yet who can satisfiiotorily answer the 
question, wAsrs doettAs 9eed cheti corns from 7 I have it 
from the best authority that an abundant crop of chess has 
been grown on new land, when the cleanest of wheat 
has been sown. Some writers have pretended that chess 
will sometimes remain in the ground many years with- 
out vegetating; bQt our most experienced Armers assert 
that chess vegetates much more easily than most other 
seeds; that even red clover seed will remain in the ground 
much longer without vegetating than chess; yet w% ne- 
ver see red clover appear on land where the seed has not 
been sown. 

I would also ask the question, where does the seed of 
white clover come from f We have it from the best au- 
thority, that so<tt after the trees are cut off from a calca- 
reous virgin soil, white clover invariably appears. A 
farmer who lives on the Allegany ridge in Pennsylvania, 
where there is no calcareous soil, informs me that he has 
tried the experiment of sowing lime and plaster on a 
patch of ground covered with sorrel, when the sorrel was " 
the next season succeeded by white clover. 

When I have seen young oaks growing in the midst 
of a forest of pine stumps, I have said to myself, where 
did the acorns come from to grow these oaks; they cer- 
tainly were not brought here accidentally, because the 
nearest acorn bearing trees were forty miles ofl^ in a new 
and sparsely settled country. 

It is in perfect accordance with nature's laws, that the 
oak should follow the pine in the order of succession ; 
most pine bearing soils^ being doubtless originally too 
deficient in alkaline salts, to admit of the growth of the 
oak and other deciduous trees; but after the soil has been 
for hundreds of years acquiring carbonic acid, and alka- 
line matter, through the agency of the incumbent forest, 
it is sttfllciently rich in salts, to admit of the growth of a 
deciduous vegetation. 

But apropos of chess; may we not sometimes refor its 
presence in the wheat field, to that mysterious principle 
in nature, which has from the beginning^ caused organic 
matter to spring spontaneously from certain inorganic el- 
ements, dependant however for its all subsequent growth 
and maturity, to the same laws that control, as the French 
physiologist would say, tht attnosphtrt cf plants. 

}Vat€rloo, N. F., 1845. S. W. 
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Fruit trees. — An excellent mode for preventing 
young fruit trees from becoming hide bound and mossy, 
and for promoting their health and growth, is to take a 
bucket of soft soap, and apply it wf^k a brush or old 
cloth to the trunks from top to boitom^Boston Colftea- 
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NOTES OF TRAyilL--No. IV. 
ill JBMMiHy Eniuekif, T§m § u u tmd JfifMiiH. 



BT BOtOK KOBINSOK. 



Jir I mlstafce not, mr laM eomnnmicatloa dotod whLe w were yei 
in the lead region ot Mjflw>uri, end ee I wnh to keep op a contina- 
OM narrative oi all our wandaringi, I shall take up die yam as near 
at possible ^diere it was lest broken olT, which I think was the SSih 
of Jannary. 

On the Vth, I passed through the town of Farmington, die npme 
ef whidi for once, intimates something of the eomatry aromid it. 
Vmar the mcmiing ride, the road continued over the same deserm- 
tion or hiUy poor land that it had for several pfeviom dhys, and me 
appeanuioe of the inhabitants correiq^cnidinsr with the country. But 
in the vicinity of this town, the land is good! but the dweflers there 
in lack the go-ahead spirit always observable aroand a settlement 
compu ee d of*' down-easiers.** I observed but little good stock of 
any kind, though from the appearance of the oU orchards, it is evi- 
dsnt that somebody had been a long time l^e— not long enough 
however to trim the fruit trees. In net, while neaking of tiliis, I 
ind a groat many persons who contend that peach trees are better 
without trimming. Of this, I cannot say, but I certainly shall conti- 
nae lo trim mine, commeneing in the nursery. 

I donH know but I mentioned before, that the red unctuous clay 
that is found with the lead, appears to be conducive to the healthy 
growA of fruit trees. Who can tell what is the fertilising quaUiy it 
contains t Tike umcaranee of wheat still ocntinnes unpromising— 
and mills Aw and rar between. 

It may interest some of your readers wh^keep a memorandum of 
the weather, that I should give oceasioaal notes of the state of h at 
dlflhrent times and places, so that by reference, they can make com- 
parisons. This then, has been a fine sunny day, and mud fast dry- 
mgupi 

Jan. ao, I passed BCine-la-Motte. situated in Bffadison county, the 
(4dest worked lead mines in the United States. A tract of land, I 
believe 3 miles by ^ m owned, or rather hekl under a somenHiat 
donbtfU title, (the claim being disputed by the heirs of Reno, who 
was here in 1793,) by a company who lease out the right of mining 
for one-tenth of all the ore dug, and also the privilege of buying afi 
the miner^s ore at a ffiven price. Notwithstanding tnese terms are 
considered hard by me minors, there appears to be a large nnmber 
of them engaged, and some eignt or ten smelting ftiraaces in erra- 
tum, and two erecting for copper, which ia also found here. Cobalt, 
manganese and nickel, are also found,but not worked. Tlie land looks 
as poor as poverty ,and shown but little oultivatioh,aiid diat of a corres- 
nonSiag qiMdity,aiMl if I may judge from the a|^;iearanoe of the miserar 
ole litlle block log cabins, and squalid children, the whole population 
would be for better off if they were settled upon some-of the thousands 
of uncultivated acres of rich prairie lying waste within a fow day's 
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jovmey of their present abode. Much of the lead ore here found, is 
what IS termed ^ dry bone mineral," and is intimately mixed with 
the dirt overlying the blue ore. To prepare it for smelting, it b ta- 
ken up, dirt and aU, and hauled in ox-carts to a stream, where, in a 
pUceued for the purpose, the dirt is washed out by a somewhat te- 
dious operation. It also reqaires a different and hotter furnace lo 
meh it than the blue mineral. Until within five or six years it has 
been oonsidered worthless. It now yields about 55 per cent of lead. 
What vast quantities of '* dxr bones" are still thrown away by for- 
rnem as worthless ; and if they wouU not yield 55 per cem on the 
labor necessary to prepare them for oamure, they are still too valu- 
able to be thrown away. 

AAer leaving this last mining tract, and passlnr over a fow miles 
of equally poor land, wc came to Frederickton, the county seat of 
Maiuaon, around which is some ezceDem land, and I am sorry that 
I cannot apply the same term to its cultivation ; but I must apeak of 
th^n ga as they are, and not as I would like to see them. Here it was 
mymtention to have taken a route leading into Arkansas, but finding 
tfiat to do so I most make a long detour to the south-west, on ac- 
count of impassable swamps that would lay between me and the 
Mift<f|rf* ; I took the road to Jackson, and passed over about forty 
miles of as miserable country, as one seeking after such a tract, 
eould wish to find. It is very hilly, some of which are covered with 
pheh pine, and only along the banks of the streams are found a fow 
settletL who with few exceMlons, it mar be sakl, rather stay than 
Uve. After passing a long, lonel^r road, from the few houses upon 
«4iich. it seemed as thojpi the inhabitants had died or runaway, I 
arrivea long efterdark, at a place where I had been told I should 
find the only " house of entenainmem" upon the road. • • • 

"And would^ntl like something warm and good for supper?" 
aAked my landhidy— I certainly should— and it length it came. Ob 
ye epiilireans, what a treat ! Wild turkey and venison, say rou— a 
right new cotrntry supper ? I can almost hear your lips smack now 
But let me tell you, the supper consisted of seven small pieces of 

Kk ribs for four persons, and a " power" of very coarse oom 
•d, and aome muddy looking warm water called coffee, free from 
any adulteration of cream and sugar, and no other eatable thing on 
the table. And of this I eat, not having then seen the kitchen, 
which I afterwards did; and the negro cook. IditPnt ttop for 
knalffouit though I did for lodging, and slept quite comfortably under 
mf two buffalo skins ; but in the morning, although I stopped at the 



** stage>house" for breakfast the only improvement was, that had I 
been compelled, for want of food to " kiM the cook," it would have 
been altogether more agreeable than the evening before. If possible, 
the house was worse. It is an old saying ihal^ one half the world 
4on't know how the other half live." I wish they did. I think they 
woiild be more contented and grumble less. And I wish the other 
hiidf knew how they Ijasd themselves : I think they would live better. 
In truth, I think it w^d be beneficial to ps idlto known litlle more 
IMW the other half oHm worid live, and by oonptring the sitnation 
•f oUmhs by oar own, try to improve. 



]tat I muit leave moralliing over poor suppera an 
fosts, and jump over these poor hills and down aloag the banks of a 
stream whose waters look as though somebody had spilt their milk 
in them, and when within a mile or JackKxi, the county seal of Gape 
Girardeau, we seem to strike an entirely different region of bind ; sad 
the fint good lookmg place after leaving the hifis, I find belongs to a 
Bffr. Griddle, an old Virginia tobacco planierw who is very suceessfrd 
here, mid has ot his last year crop now on hand, about 40,000 Iba. 
He, as well as many other subscribers, would like the Cultivator m 
^e a price current of several leadinr articles in several eastern ei> 
ues. Mr. Criddle's land ii roUingi ywowidi clayey soO, and proda- 
ces hemp as well as tobacco. 

The town of Jackson is on a hilly location,' IS miles from the river 
nnd contains several ^ood bmldings ; the couit-booss, bank, 4e.. 
and has a land office, m Mie of the officers of which, Mr. Davis, I 
found a very warm mend of agricultural improvement, and diroaigli 
hisanristance and inibrmation, some dosen of the qaritcB and intel 
ligent gendemen of tins town became subscribers to the Cuhivaior. 
If the U. S. government had the same liberal views (hat this oac of 
her officers has, they would not only gradute the public laai, » a 
grade that it would sell at, but much ef the land that I have passed 
over between here and Sfc. Lomsy they would give away to 'whoev- 
er would take it, and be well rid of it at that Indeed, as nmdi as 
HisMniri has been boasted of for richnesi of soil, h is a ftuet that mrf- 
n)r do not seem to be aware of, diat the south half of die Stale con- 
tains vast tracts of moimtainons barren soil that is scarcely mhahitBo 
ble, and will undoubtedly so remain for a long time. Tkiie,ithaagpaal 
mineral wealth. Hie celebrated " iron mountain" lies only a fow 
miles west of die route I (raveled, and aldiough only aome 40 or 50 
mUes from the BiiaKNiri river, yet the impednnents in the way ef 
making an easy mode of tranqiorting this richest of all iron ore in 
the known vrarid, has hitherto kept it in the deep forest buried. And 
our government is not one to leno much aid to those "who buy her 
lands, whether to fanprove the science of agriculture or develop nd- 
Jneral wealth. But let us jog on. Though before I leave Jackaoo, 
let me say that from experiment of several of the citinens, they tmk 
the valloy land best for oreliards, and old rotten wood the best n«- 
nure. llie hill land appears too dry in summer. I have noticed se- 
veral orchards that were planted by the French, that are 40 or 50 
years old— and don't look as though they had been trimmed In a& 
that time. The queation is often asked me, **^ihonki orohardi b» 
cultivated in other etosmV^ I answer yee, ulwaysi until the treea got 
big enough to take care of themselves. Grass is injurious to young 
trees ; though for the matter of that, I don*t think it is likeW to iqiure 
them in this part of Missovtri ; there is not enough raisea to jqjure 
any thing, wheat still looks pooi^-haethe appearance of having 
jmteome up. 

From Jackson, I traveled the " dividing ridge ;" all the waters to 
the north and west, instead of running .toward the Missouri, run 
away from it and spread out in the swanips of Arkansas. After lea- 
ving the ridge about a donen miles from Jackson, iiffslisms ■wiiiaii 
five miles aerosa, through which the water run (en feet deep dari«g 
the high water otlast summer, not finding its way back agam to the 
river until it had wended its way perhaps SOO milas through tbe 
swamps. Tliis water lAves the nver a few miles below Cwpe Bi- 
rardeaa, in consequence of the high bank that fonneriy k^ it in ito 
channel, having been washed away during the last snsson, pio f iB^ 
very uqurious to many who found themselves suddenly in pnssiHsinB 
of a new water power upon their frurms-Hvther an uncontrolahle 
one to be sure— that inslead of serving to grind dieir con, served 
them with notice that they oonld not have any to grind. 

Across this swamp the road is partly ihrougli, not over, every soft 
black soil, and pariTy over a raised causeway only 8 feet wide, and 
upon which, if two wagons were to meet, I suppose one would have 
to drive over the odier, as (here is but one dmnce in several miles to 
drive round. 

From hero to Benton, the land ianirvves, andthero aro soase good 
forms; those of Mi, Hntson and Mr. Allen, clerk of the cmmly of 
Scott, being the best in appearance. Crops, com and tobacco, soi- 
ton is a town that would not do much nonor to the gendeman for 
whose honor it was named. • • • Although it was 
night, I hurried post the town, and out to a farmhouse, whvn I felt 
much more comfortable. Here I found plenty of com, and about 4D 
head of horses to conmime it, and of a breed very common in dds 
pert of the State, which I wish I could give yon an accuraie idea ef 
They are generally light aorrel, with while ftwe and feet, about 1§ 
haadi high, with legs bigger than a deer, that support a body hi pro- 
portion to the legs. In winter they nm in ** the lot," and cat com 
out of a hollow fog, and in summer they run wherever they can lo 
get away from the hordes of flies and musquitoee that hubsl the 
swamp where they are sent to " range for themselves." The eaade 
in this part of the Sute ara of the same order, and kept in the same 
manner. Now cora is an excellent rich grain to make pork, but if 
it is suitable food to manafacture bone and muscle from for young 
stock, then Professor Johnston and many otheie know nothing about 
science. It is however a foot that when the most cora is Ted and 
litUe else, there I find the " scrab breed" m the highest state of 
Bcrabbiness. 

At thii last stopphig place, I found some excellent sweet polnloes, 
th*fir$t wgwtabU that I havt ssm vpon th$kAkn$u$ Zl08i, Lam- 
U ; and the owner assures me that the whole secret in keeping 
tweet potatoes ii to keep them drp and warm. Bfnid, warm— not 
hot. He packs them in sun dried sand. This section of cooalry 
stin shows the marks of the earthquakes of 1811. In ftict, (hero have 
been slight shocks every winter since— eometiffles the earth ccaehs 
open and blows out quantities of sand. 

Feb. 8, which, bear in mind, was the first Sunday, was a miU, 
clear, pleasant day, here in Missouri, a fowinfles westof the moulb 
of the Ohio river. How was h with yon, reader? 

This day in a 90 mile drive over mosdy poor sandy black oak bar- 
rens, and across asmall dtndy level prairie, I passed through a cou- 
ple of mOes of Cypres fcwanp^ along a road Qtt like of which wonkl 
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bo « owioHtj in aay civillaed oountry. I do not UanM the mhabi- 
t»»t» h«ro for not makiiig a better roed, for if I may judge ikam their 
looks, they will eoon aeed to trsTel bat a ihort roM, end that upon 
a oonveyaDoe thai never j<4is the xider. Althonsfa orach of this 
oonnty is very rich, and prodnoes croat cr<»s of com and some 
wheat, yet there k so mncn swamp that it is decidedly sicklv. 

On Monday, and in a doll, gloomy and rainy day, I had to drag 
through 14 nues more ofswomp and overflowing Isjid to reach the 
misBOari ; ted this is the only road by which halrthe inhabitants can 
reac h Benton, their county seat. And over this same road^ the em- 
igrants from Keatocky, Tenneisee. Ike, going to Misiouri and Ar- 
kamas, have to drsg their loads of ^* plmider.'' I met many of them 
in wagwns, in North Carolina carts, and on pack horMs— the latter 
being gsnerally packed with a most liberal supply of children and 
their mothers—*' I reckon"— and as it " takes all soru of folks to 
Bsake a world," I am conitrained to think that some of those I met 
are some of the " all scnrts." " The ladies" in particular, riding in a 
very priautive way, such as was common before the invention of 
side^oMldles, looked a good deal '* sorter like" the coarse filling with 
which the great wenem web of wiUeraess is woven. 

AAer a toilsome day's work of 18 sules, I was under the necessi- 

?of stomaag 2 miles short of the ferry at the " iron banks," where 
iras to cross the Missouri. It had been my intention to have gone 
ftom Benton to New Madrid, by which I should have avoided these 
16 miles of swamp, but I learned that if I crossed at New Madrid, 
that I should be caught in a trap in a district of countrv lying be- 
tween there and Memphis, thai is known as the " shakes," from hav- 
ing been shaken bv earthquakes into sundry very uninteresting 
goose ponds. And utmi New Madrid down on the Arkansas side to 
o|pposite Memphis, there is ^ no road nor nothing.^' The only Kood 
highway— high enough sometimes— in the country, is the Missouri, 
bat not a very good carriage road. 



WHEAT CULTURB. 



At one of tb« weokly ngrieulUttal meetings held du- 
ring the post winter, the sul^eot of diecutsion was the 
eoltnre of wheat. Mr. Mg Vkan , member of the Assem- 
hkf from Monroe coonty, made some very interesting* and 
▼mlimble refluurla^ whicdi, at oar request, he has famish- 
ed OS for publioation. 

In oflbring a few lenurks, said Mr. McVean, on the 
ciiltiration of wheat, I deem it most proper, — deferring 
the minor details of special enltlvation, manares, disea- 
ses, and different varieties, — ^to introdace the sabjeet by 
an exposition of the general principles and cirearastan- 
ees of soil, natural adaptation and climate, which will 
ever control the production of this most important crop. 

▲n examination of the geological map of the State, 
will at once and most readily indicate to the intelligent 
observer, wliat portions of the State are most naturally 
adapted to wheat. 

First in value, and occupying i. large surface, is the 
Onondaga salt group. The rocks of this group are some- 
times denominated the gypseous limestone, or shales; 
connected with which, are the plaster quarries, the water 
lime, and the salines of the State. This group, as a 
whole, embraces the most natural and enduring wheat 
soil of the Slate. It includes, and extends from Grand Isl- 
and eaatward, narrowing to a point in the county of Sco- 
barie. Its soil is composed of diluvial swells, chiefly 
resulting from and based upon the limestone — a subsoil, 
soweptible of fertility at any depth, and which, with the 
sttbstratum of lime rock, is adapted to absorb the supera- 
bondant moisture. Hani water, a prevalent powlB of 
oak tim1>er, also upon much of its southern line a com- 
parative absence of vegetable accumulation, and often of 
timber, consequent upon the annual burning of its natu- 
ral product the opening grass, characterize this group. 
With a surfikce at once beautiful and accessible, few por- 
tions of the State presen(e<l a more unpromising appear- 
amu qf soil to the first settler. Its unsurpassed and per- 
manent value has been demonstrated by time and experi- 
ence, and it is due to the mineral character of its soil, 
and the fertilify and adaptation of the subsoil. 

Although I have dwelt on this group more at large, 
because of its natural peculiarities, I am ^ from claim- 
ing for it exclusive natural adaptation to wheat; sjid only 
mean to say that it Is more generally and permanently so 
adapted than any other, as a whole — that as a whole, it is 
more certain and enduring; and better resists every unta- 
vorable vicimitude of season, climate, or defective culti- 
vation; and that under continued cultivation, there has 
been little, if any fislling olt, in its annual product of 
wheat, except when managed with great imprudence. 

I am aware that there are large .portions of superior 
wheat soil embraced in the eoUateiia geologlMl gronps, 



very much of which is but little, if at all, inferior to the 
above, in natural adaptation to wheat. 

Of these, extending north to lake Ontario, are the Ni- 
agara, Clinton and Medina groups; and towards the sooth, 
the HeldertMrg, Hamilton, and of the Chemung group, 
more or less of the northern portion, according to the ex* 
tent of the northern lime drift; for it is an important feet 
that the diluvial current from the north, has conveyed 
and intermixed beneflcially, the rock of each of these 
groups with all the others; conveying the fertilizing lime 
far south of the actual existence of the rock, in place. 
These various groups contain collectively a very large 
portion, perhaps one-fourth, and the most valuable toil 
oftheSUte. 

' When the important question arises, where have ooenr- 
red, and to what causes are due, the evident and conce- 
ded diminution of the wheat crop of the State? it 
will be found that it has occurred chiefly, in the last men- 
tioned groups; andgenei^ly in the ratio of their distance 
from the first; owing, in some instances, to the deficien- 
cy of lime, deficient mineral qualities, and excess of ve- 
getable matter and humus In the soil ; very frequently to 
the too level and wet eurface; but more specially and in- 
juriously, lo the tenacity and imperfection of the subsoil; 
resisting the escape of the superabundant moisture, 
whereby large surfeits are often supersaturated with wa- 
ter; inducing winter kill, debility, and various diseases 
of the plant, especially tmder the action of sudden and 
extreme frost. Or heat and drouth. Collectively, theee 
results become more manifest and iivjurious as the soil has 
t>een retained tmder long continued cultivation, so that 
only in the most fevorable seasons can a full crop be re- 
alized in mtich of these soils; and In these have occucred 
the principal falling off in the wheat product of the State. 

As there are large portions of soil thus circumstanced, 
in the wheat region of the State, and especially in the 
last named groups, it follows, if the premises are correct, 
that in no way can the area of wheat growing be so ad- 
vantageously extended, in no way can capital and means, 
be so profitably applied, as in improving and adapting 
these lands, by open and thorough draining, where the 
mineral qualities of the soil are in other respects proper, 
ft is an indisputable feet, that very large surfaces under 
cultivation, scarcely yield a remunerating return, from 
the causes here indicated. 

In farther illustration, and in order to a more eompre- 
hensive view of the whole subject as connected with the 
above general principles, I desire to remark briefly upott 
the influence of climate upon the production of wheat, as 
I am not aware that the importance of the subject is ge- 
nerally appreciated. 

Perhaps there is not on earth a better wheat soil, than 
is to be found in New- York; so far as the natural capa- 
bility of the soil is concerned; and yet It is only when 
the most fevorable circumstances of season and tempera^ 
tnre combine with a proper condition of the soil, that we 
obtain products approaching those of Great Britain, fh)m 
lands under no better cultivation, and inferior in natural 
adaptation to ours. Tlie cause of this is to be found in 
the excessive character of our climate. Our growing 
crop has to surmount the extreme severity of our winter, 
and the more iidurioes and frequent spring frosts, acting 
upon a wet surfeee, producing what is called winter kiU. 
The succeeding heat and drouth, acting with sudden 
change on the same wet surface, upon a* plant flourishing 
only in a dry soil, and naturally incapable of resisting 
these adverse conditions. And finally, encoimtering the 
excessive heats of summer, (often in connection with 
moisture,) stimulating the plant to premature and diseas- 
ed ripeness. Or, if the foliage is very dense, enfeebling 
and lodging it, so that the grain is deficient in proportion 
to the straw. It Is a frequent occurrence, that the crop 
is heavier than can be carried to profitable matturity, im- 
der the influence of our climate; and practical farmers 
have long since learned that crops of a medium weight 
are generally the most profitable. 

These Influences of climate apply not only to this 
State, but with more or lem Injurious fbrce, to all the 
Unltetl Slates, In one extreme or the other of heat or 
cold; and it is probable, that in the south-western States 
of the Unio% the eoltlvalioo of wheat it limited, more 
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I.EICISTEB £W&-(F>g. 61.) 

Ths above it i. good portrait at > Leiceiter ewe, about one year oU, bdnnEing- to PaMS Fletcher, E)q. oT 
Briilporl, Termonl. She U ilescemled rrom (he Mock of Mr. 8. Nt>rtOD, orGrrenwich, N. T. She ii a laigeiWell 
formeLl, and rery heavy fleeced animal, and will, in Ihe opioioa of compeleBl jiidge«, give at least ei|rhl poundi of 
irasbed wool, at her Brrt ahearlng. Mr. Fletcher has at present but a Teir iheep of Ihii blood, bul Iho» he baa, 
have proved «> valuable, thai he ia deterramed to inercMe the number. He ha> a Sue and very neadj manaeed 
farm, well calculated fbr aapporliDg the finest ealtte and iheep. 



bjr the ioduencM ol climate, (liaa by imperfectiiMi of 
aoil. 

In accMinlaace with the above principle*, and Tor Ihi 
reaaooB aMigned, it will be alwaya pracLicabte in equal 
or even inferior eotnlitiont of the toil, to niiie heaviei 
eropi, where the climtLte ii oMice temperate anil unirorm. 
lor the reason, in adilition lo thocs elated, that the crop 
occujiies the soil a much longer lime in arriving- at malu- 
rily, and ii alio less subject to Ihe adverse vieisailudei 
and inSueaces allmled to. Thii is believed to be the 
caiein some parts of Europe ami in Great Britaia, in 
wbich last,'the crop generallj occupiea the aoil. In a 

S rowing elate, excluitiQg the fall and wiDler, from tbe 
rst of March to the middle of Augoati but doubtless its 
iiualar position has a favorable IsHuence. , la inch cli. 
"^ mates also, it ii more practicable, for Ihe SBme reasons, 
to carry down the cultivatioa of wheat, to solli of interi- 
or Dalnral adaptation. 

As the influence of climate is allied condition, and lit-, 
tie Kibject to human agency, our allemative is lo adapt 
our aoil to Ihe climate; and this we may do, chiefly, byi 
laying the land dry, and obviating on a large extent of 
our toil, the injurioiu eD'ecIi Of superabundant moishire. 

In clearing new land, the importanee and economy of 
retaining, or even planting, at proper intervali, narrow i 
belta of timber, as proteelion against Ihe winter wind),' 
will engine the attention of practical men. The white, 
oak, which retaini its leaves through the winter, is admi- ; 
rably eujted for this purpose, and imligenous (otbesoil. | 

In continuation, it may be remarted, that the winter 
froil, and the heal and ihvuth of our summeri, while of- 1 
fering superior advantagei for Caltlvatipg and tnlKluing| 
Ihe fallows, affect injuriously at the same time the grow- 
ing crop, especially in wet and heaTj- soils; nr^iag their' 
drainage also from Ihe consideration that they era afler- 1 
wanlt more easily and seasonably tilleil, and more pro- 
ductive or all other crops u well as wheal. 

The additional eoncloilona teauUioK from these gene- 1 



sal views and principles, arc — that the ffrat requisite, In 
cultivation of wheal, ia to obtain ■ gooti wtl— that • 
gooil soil is one that abonndi in lime, it clean and dry, 
and right in the mixinre and quality of its mineral mat- 
ter, iiKludiog fertility and abaorbent qualities of the tub- 

a soil conlaising vegetable fibre or hmons in 

excess pnxluces much straw and little grain, aihi that con- 
sequently alluvial soils ore not well adapted (o wheat ex- 
;ept when naluratly overlaid by a proper mixture of the 
leighboring upland minerals— that there it much unpro- 
fitable application of labor and capital, because of noil- 
iformity to (he naluniJ laws of soil and dinale — that 
' cullivalion of wheat may be profitably coatinued or 
elided on large jionions of our land, by adapting Ili« 
I to Ihe climate, and thus lo (ha cnKivaiion of wheat, 
... lands that are too level or we(, provided [he mineral 
quaniies of the soil are proper in other respects. 

' I Anally offer the suggestion to practical men, 
thai as good wheal soili are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of nutritious paalurige, it will be found most profita. 
" the relative prices of proiiucti and labor, lo reno- 
lie toil to a greater extent than ii now practiced, 
by rendering pasrorage accessary lo Ihe cullivation of 
wheat, in preference lo cqstly or artificial manures, be- 
yond ajudicioits economy and applicalion of thoee Ibat 
' e on Ihe farm; and that lands nol natural to 
1 be most profitably applied to other crops. - 

FOK Ddcks A writer In the buSalo National 

i~'' The comnmn duck of the poultry yard, if 
9 bttening — copiously upon tbe lops of the ce- 
lery planl, will attain a Juieiness and a fiavor that mutt 
call forth unqualified approlMlion from every epicure. It 
wild celery plant that givea peculiarity of enchant- 
to the canvass-back, and the common celery top 
idd a charm to the duck of the yard, thai cannot be 
ived. You cannal make a lame bird equal one with 
(he wild flavor of treedoni and foreign travel, Iwl still 
you can re&ne on pooHrj." 
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The attmtlMi of IIm ^Mic has often been eaUed to 
bardi of pmrt kr«d ciutlc^ in diflbroit parti of the coiin- 
trff and their pedigrees gi^iD lo the readen of agrieul* 
tural papen, in tueh a nanner at to add gntAly to their 
reputatioB .in pablk eatiiaatioii. We perhaps think as 
mneh of pedigree as any one, and would be glad if eve- 
ry sMek grower woold keep an exact register of all his 
slocks wHh their origin, Ibe. Notwithstanding these 
Tiews, we think that many of our best herds of stock 
have been overlooked, and their aasrits not duly appre- 
oialed, simply for the reason that an exact pedigree can- 
not be given to the pvUic If we asistake not, some of < 
the best cows tor milk of which we have record^ have 
lieen prodneed by a cross between pnre bolls of some of 
our best breed% and the common cows of the country. 
Indeed, we have sometinsef thought, where the object is 
to raise cows tor the dairy mainly, no better course can 
be adopted, than to select from our best oommoa cow<i, 
and breed to a bull of some one of the improvetl breeds; 
and although we might have a choice between the differ- 
ent breeds, we would not hesitate to commence with a 
bull of either, rather than rely entirely on native stock. 

One of the best herds of grade cattle, and pariicularly 
of grade cows, with wbnh we have ever been acquaint- 
ed, was raised by Mr. F. Inoebsall, of Temoa, Onei- 
da eo. This stock, about thirty in number, was last tall 
•old at auction, (the owner having previously sold his 
ihrm,) so that nearly all have passed into other hands, 
and are now owned by different individuals, mainly in 
Oneida eo« Four or Ave individuals only have been re- 
tained, from the choicest of his stock. 

Of the origin of this stock, we eannot speak with en- 
tire certainty. Th^ are, however, a cross between the 
l>svons from the stock of Messrs. Hurlburt, of Connecti-: 
cut, and a nee of cattle which have for years gone by 
the name of the Sweet bteetl; probably from the iact 
that a gentleman of that name, in Onondaga co., bred up 
a fine stock of cattle; but of their pedigree, we are not 
DOW informed. Probably there are persons in the coun- 
ties of Oncmdaga and Cortland who can give some infor- 
mation in regaird to this race of cattle. 

Several of the heifers raised by Mr. Ingersoll have 
proved extraordinary miBEcrs, and fortunately we have 
here what is too often neglected, exact accounts of the 
quantity of milk in pounJs, given by several of these 
for many days in succession. Fkom the records of the 
Oneida Co. Ag. Society, we glean the following firsts: 

** Nellee," four yean old last spring, came in at two 
years old, and gave an average of a fraction over forty 
pounds of milk per day, for fourteen days in succession, 
commencing 1st June, 1842. In 1843, when three years 
•Id, she gave for thirty days in succession, commencing 
May 15th, forty -four pounds four ounces per day. In 
the summer of 1844, again commenced weighing her 
milk, but after a r%w days, owing to a temporary injury, 
the account was discontinued. The average for the four 
days it was weighed, was ftfly-one pounds. 

This cow has taken the first premium in the clase in 
which she was exhibited, for four years in succession, 
at the Oneida Co. Ag. Fair, where the competition was 
by no means limitei^ and where she has had to compete 
with many of the best animals in this section of the 
State. 

** Blossom," own sister to Nellee, three years old last 
spring, also came in at two years old, and has proved 
sdarcely inferior to Nellee as a milker- She gave at two 
years old an average of forty pounds per day, for seven 
days in succession; and in 1844, at three years old, forty- 
three pounds and thirteen ounces per day, for the same 
time. She also has received three iirst premiumi, wlUi 
spirited competition. * 

Several others from the same stock have nearly equal- 
ed these; ami as a herd, they ha?e perhaps seldom been 
excelled for dairy purposes. Nothing but grass has ever 
been fed in summer, and never more than four quarts of 
bran per day in winter. 

These fiusts are given, because we have here exactness 
and figures instead of guess worlc, as is too often the 
It is proper to remark, that the milk is of excel- 



lent quality; but as they ^ave been kept in a dairy for 
making cheese, their milk could not be conveniently set 
for butter separate from the rest of the dairy. These 
animals are three- fourths Devon, and the remainder from 
the Sweet stock spoken of above. 

To individuals who have bred such animals, and who 
have taken pains to furnish exact data when exhibited 
at our Cattle Shows, the public are indebted for an ex- 
ample well worthy of imitation. Shall we not hear from 
other herdi equally successful ?, '< Nellee,*' spoken of 
above, is now owned by the writer, who considers her 
one of the best niilkers which has come under his notice; 
but firom the fact that she is kept as a family cow, he will 
be unable to continue the experiments as he would de- 
sire, and especially to test her qualities for butter making. 
The mother of these animals, << Cherry, '* is also in our 
hands, and shows good evidence of dairy qualities, as 
well as proof ita her calves of her ^ue as a breeder. • 

JZmm, JT. Ypy 1845. £. Comstock. 



M'CORMICK'S RETAPING MACHINE. 



L. TucKEB, Esq. — Being a subscrifaHsr to your valua- 
ble and extensively circulated journal, not having trou- 
bled you hitherto with communications of this or anif 
other tortf and not having observed much notice taken in 
the Cultivator of "M'Cormick's Virginia Reaper," I 
have supposed it might not be uninteresting to the read- 
ers of the same, nor unacceptable to you, to give some 
account of what it is doing here in the ** far west.** 

I am not a practical fanner as yet, hfU lexpui to he one 
soon. I have long felt a deep and lively interest in the 
agricultural prosperity of our common country, and have 
acted some humble part towards promoting this great 
cause, within the limited sphere of my inthience. In this 
age of improvement, nothing has come under my obser- 
vation, which promises greater l>enefit to the farming 
community, than does this most valuable invention, the 
Virginia Reaper. After hazarding this opinion, be not 
surprised when I say, that I have not yet, even witnessed 
the operatioq of the machine in the field. I rely mainly 
upon the HtnrDHSDs of gentlemen, (many of them per- 
sonally and intimately known to me,) who during the last 
three or four years, have in my native State, Virginia, 
borne testimony of the most conclusive character to the 
foet. Many of them, as I have seen, after trying one ma- 
chine through a harv^t, stated that it had paid for itself, 
and supported their statements with orders for additional 
machines. This was the case with a brother-in-law Of 
mine, Wm. Gait, Esq. of Glenarvon, Fluvanna Co. Va. 

It is worthy of remark too, that this machine has not 
been brought forward and introduced on the humbugging 
plan. Although invented and publicly exhibited in ope- 
ration in the harvest of 1831 , (two years before Hussey's 
machine was invented,) as appears ft-om a letter publish- 
ed by Mr. McCormick in the May number of the Mecha- 
nic's Magazine for 1834, he (McCormick,) did not attempt 
to introduce it -until the year 1840; since which time, it 
has been, rapidly ^working its way to public favor in Vir- 
ginia. It had not been taken out of that State until last 
harvest, when it was introduced into the western part of 
New-York, into Michigan, Wiconsin, Illinois and Mlv 
souri, with the most signal success. A machine was al- 
so sent to this State, but arrived too late for harvest; it 
was exhibited at the annual fair of our County Agrieultu* 
ral Society, and received a certificate and special report 
from the committee on Agricultural Implements. 

McCormick's Reaper, is now, I understand, being ma- 
nufactured in the western part of New- York, (by Backus, 
Fitch & Co. at Brockport, in Monroe cotmty.) in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and I learn from Mr. A. 
C. Brown of this city, one of the most extensive machine 
builders in the west, that he will have at least one hun- 
dred and fifty machines manufactured for the ensuing har- 
vest, for which he is receiving orders by almost every 
mail. Twenty-five orders have been received by him 
from a single county in the State of Indiana. 

The terms too, upon which the Reaper is offered, are 
at once gtoerous and confiding, and bespeak a favorable 
consideration from the agricultural community. It la 
" warranted to cut fifteen acres per da^ with ease^ (light 
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two hone dnft^ (o tave an xvenf of abothel of wheat garden earth thrown orer their roota. Here they ataad 



to the acre which woald bt lost by ordinary cradling, and 
to be strong and darable — ^notsol^eet to get out of order," 
Mid is sold on a credit^ giving time and opportunity to 
tMt it before payment is made, at the low price of one 
hiwdred doUars- 

Of the large number of certificates firom Yirginia, I 
herein enclose three or four, which it might be well to 
append to this, if you can allow it so much space. 
Very respectfully, yours, Wm. H. H. Tatlok. 

P09t qffiu, Cincinnati, May 16, 1845* 

' We give the substance of the certificates wliiehaoeom- 
penied the al>ove : 

Mr. E. Fletches, Lynchbung, Va. says— «< During 
wheat and oat hanrest I used it some fifteen dsys without 
any difficulty. It cut uniformly, clean, and well, on an 
average, without p^ihing, from fdurteenlo sixteen acres 
a day. One day, when a lltUe more activity was used, it 
cut twenty acres. Where the wheat or oats were tangled 
^d (alien down. With a litUe care it cot and sared the 
grain admirably well. Many of the best fiurmers in the 
neighborhood of my plantation, near Amherst Oourt- 
House, eame to see. its performance; all were highly 
gratified, and many would linger and follow it round the 
flekl to admire and witness its negt, rapid and perfect 
performance. I think it would not be going too lar 
to say that it Is a perfect maehme of the kind, and that 
no fiirmer whose plantation is clear of stumps and stones, 
.(for it does not much matter that the land be rolling,) and 
raises wheat or oats to any extent, should throw by his 
reap-hoops and cradles, and make use of your Reaper to 
save his grain*** 

Mr. RoBBET Ivxs of Oak Aidge, Va., says he was ao 
w«U pleased with lt» that he had ordered a second one. 

Mr. WABBiHOTOif Swolp of Augusta county, Ya., 
says that <* in cutting 100 acres of good wheat, when the 
labor and grain savwl are fairly estimated, it will pay for 
itself.** 

Mr. Wm. Galt of Olenarvon, Ya., says — ** I have used 
it in cutting my low g^round wheat, and it has performed 
to my entire satisfaction. I did not measure any one 
day*s cutting, hut am perfectly eonvinced that it will do 
the work of not less than 10 cradles, and ents^he wheat 
very clean. I am so well satisfied with the performance 
of this, that I will take another machine from you for 
tt 



protected, fresh and green, till spring, with not a limb or 
bud injured by the oold. As the se a s o n for transplaatlng 
comeaon, they are easily transplanted In any plane w^ 
lected for their future location. 

The hint to this method of preservation, was derived 
from the experience of the writer in (he winter preser- 
vation of the mulberry. 

The cherry, apple, pear, fce., though not kllM by 
winter, may be greatly benefitted by this kind treatmenlf 
while seedlings. 

In mellow soils, the labor is a mere trifle, with tfaosf 
who learn to preserve their trees. But to do the thing 
jrigM, care should be taken not to puU np the trees by a 
force which wiU leave half their best roots in the 
ground. Let the ground be thoroughly loosened by an 
iron bar, till eveiy root nay be obtained. Ko spade or 
shovel should be used in this worii, inasmufih aa either 
of these tools will cut oiT many of the best and naoat 
fibrous parts of the roots. Much has been written abovt 
digging large holes for the reception of trees, and fosB 
written, too; but if M the roots of a tree are taken op 
with it, we can assure him who transplants it, that he 
will have no small trench to dig. No tree should be 
transplanted without its roots, unless you wish to be In 
doubt two years whether or not « it wQl make a live of 
it.*' For this reason, the ymmgsr the tree to be trans* 
planted, the better, because you can secure a greater pro* 
portion of its roots. Some people enter a nursery and 
select the largt^ trees; whereas, they would get fhiit 
sooner by selecting only those whose root* they could 
carry with ihem. Long roots rnvti have, and short roots 
nt§d to have, wide holes. 

I am well pleased with the management of peaeh 
trees, recommended by ** C. D.,** in your June Munher; 
he is right Too rapid a growth will subtject any thing 
to a rapid decay. The multicaulis grown slowly in a 
poor soil, will resist the winter. The |>cech grown 
rapidly, usually loses half its growth by winter's ooild; 
and iu liability to disease is strongly argued fh>m the 
analogies of nature I would only give it a good chanee 
in a gravelly soil, decently cultivated. It is said that the 
red varieties are less liable to the disease than the yel- 
low. ^« 

Pro9p€Ci, Ct,9 Jianuan/20, 1845. 






PEACH TREES, CHERRY TRESS, fce. 



Mb. Tuckeb — ^tf the following suggestions, /relative 
to the cultiyation of the peach tree, as well as some 
other trees, should be thought worthy of a place in the 
Cultivator, others may receive the same benefit which 
the the writer has, fkt)m the method here suggested. 

The seedlings of the peach are found in almost every 
garden ; and, in too many, they are left to fake their 
chance to live or die, according to circumstances. If a 
fisw of these are not destroyed by the hoe, as' incum- 
brances, and a few are permitted to escape, the cold 
winters of the North hasten on to complete the work of 
^stroetion, by killing down a large proportion of the 
growth. 

From his own experiments, the writer can recommend 
the following method of obtaining and preserving these 
precious trees: he gathers all the stones that come in 
his way in peach time, and in the autumn wraps them in 
a paper or rag, and buries them a few inches in the 

Connd, in any convenient place. Over them he lays a 
t stone to denote their position and to preserve them 
from the digging of ferrets. As the warm weather ap- 
proaches in me spring, he uncovers them and finds them 
in a state easily to be cracked. The seed is then taken 
from the shell, and planted in such places as are conve- 
nient for their cultivation. They will then come for- 
ward early, and fhmish a growth according to soil and 
eare bestowed. 

Then, to preserve them in their entire growth from 
the winter's cold, each tree is in the fall taken up, with 
with such care as to preserve, if possible, every fibrous 
rooty and placed in a celiar for the winter, with common 



SOWING CORN AND OATS FOR FODDER. 



LuTHXE TucKXE, EsQ. — lliere Is no way in which the 
writer spends a dollar per annum more satisfaef orily than 
in subscribing to the Cultivator. It ie not necessary n 
practical farmer should Immediately act upon eveiy sug- 
gested improvement in farm management. He has to 
examine whether the change recommended is suited to 
his location and circumstances; everbearing in mind ftat 
the great object of the agriculturist, is the pr^eUs ooen- 
pation of his time and capital, and .that he may even 
" buy gold too dear.** 

With these considerations before him, the writer has 
for some years read the Caltivator with interest, and (al- 
though on a small fiu-m,) derived considerable advantage 
t^om the hints of your more experienced correspondent!. 

During the past winter, by an economical arrangenent 
of his stock yanls, and occupying time unsuited to other 
purposes, he has been enabled to haul out upwards of SOD 
cart loads of manure more than in any previous year, 
which if brought from the neighboring city would have 
cost in the article and labor as many dollars; and in the 
management of his future crops he hopes to derive addl^ 
tional advantage. 

If the limited experience of the vrriter should be worth 
a place in your Journal, he proposes occasionally furnish- 
ing you with a short artide'without ihrther introduction. 
And first, in reference to broad cast corn. HaTing suffi- 
ciently proved its value, he determined in the present 
year to secure a good supply for cutting green, or curing 
ss occasion may require. On the 6th of April, he bad an 
acre of ground plowed and harrowed, then spread orer 
it 20 cart loads of cow manure mixed with the leaves 
used for beddmg, and sowed four bushels of com and one 
of oats, which with the manure, were well harrowed teb 
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9mA roUedi the leeil eaua up well, and when aboat three 
Inehet hii^h, had two boshela of plaster spread o^er it ; 
il BOW gives ereiy appearance for a fine crop. He has 
•lace sown a second acre in tlie same way, which is just 
above ground^ and intends in a fisw weeln to provide a 
itecesnon. 

In preceding yean fhe writer has been mneh troubled 
with his neighbors pigeons and ponltry. He this year 
soaked his com 12 hours in the liqaor from his coif sta- 
btoy then drained it and well mixed it with plaster; this 
proved an effectual remedy, as even the few scattered 
grains left on the snrfiwe of the ground efter harrowing, 
remain untouched. 

The writer proposes in his next, to give the simple 
process by which he increased his stock of manure the 
past whiter, and by which he hopes to secure a still fur- 
ttMr supply daring the present year. Woodsipx. 

MaryUmd, Jfisy 12, 1845. 



A VXW WORDS ON RAISING POULTRY* 



Mx. ElDiTOX— -Every former who is acquainted with 
ponltiy-caising, know show extremely hard it is to raise 
yeung turkeys, and young poultry of any kind. In the 
curly seasons of the year, fowls, docks, and turkeys, are 
in the want of salt, more or less.' ISarly in the spring of 
1840, I got a few duck's eggs, of Judge Spencer, (the 
krge white kind,) and raised Ave, (four ducks and one 
drake,) which I kept through the winter in a warm hen- 
house, and fed them with com and Indian meal. They 
eommenoed laying veiy early ; I had twelve turkey s at the 
same time; and as the hens commenced setting, I set 
fhem with duck's eggs, allowing from 10 to 16 eggs for 
each hen, and as fast as they came forth, I shut the hens 
In coops and put Uie coops on the edge of a pond in the 
yard, where I kept my fowls; I allowed the young ducks 
to stay with the hen until they were three weeks old, 
4nd (hen took the hen from them, and allowed the ducks 
to remain; and in a few days, the hens commenced lay- 
ing. In feeding, I commenced with Indian meal and 
white sea-sand, which contains salt sufficient for poultry ; 
taking about one qtuirt of meal to one gill of sand, and 
oootinued feeding that three times a week until they are 
completely feathered. I found that my ducks were 
larger and in better order than any of my neighbors'. I 
did not lose a single one by sickness, and raised 90 from 
the 4 ducks ; and by having hens suiBcient, there can 
be 150 raised from 4 ducks. I would advise all farmers 
and ponltry raisers to pursue the same method, and not 
allow their old ducks to hatch at all; and feed in the 
same way turkies and chickens^ and they will fljxd that 
they will do better than on any other food. 

BoBOxst Wahds. 



TRANSBCUTATION OF GRAIN. 



If X. Editox — ^In page 132, April No. Cultivator, I ob- 
serve a communication signed J. Townsend, on <' Trans- 
asntation of Grain.'* Thb writer scoflfk at the' opinion, 
and attempts to ridicule the idea, of wheat turning to 
ohess; but without, as I can perceive, giving any argu- 
ment, or reason to sustain the contrary opinion. 
* Now I profem to have no particular teUf^ either way. 
But I propose to state a few facia, and Mr. Townsend 
may work out the case either by argument, or through 
his « fulling miU,"^^ his own convenience. 

When you published the Genesee Farmer, say a dozen 
years ago» there was a long, and a very able controversy 
carried on for several months in that paper, by several 
of the most distinguished wheat growers in western 
New- York) pro and eon, on the sobjeist of transmutation. 
The result was a drawn batUe; neither party convinced 
to the contrary of the opinion which he first advanced** 
Seientifte men were among those engaged on both sides, 
and an the otUneo they possessed was brought to bear^n 
«the sut^ct. After all, it was not settled that science, as 
it is called, was exactly Hgft^ in its firtt principles, al- 
though no one has a more profound respect for that 
anthority, apparently, than both parties engaged in the 
•ontrovengr* In It I took no part, being neither a wbeat- 



l^rower nor a profemor of ^y science. But to the ftcls 
m question: 

It was proved, and it can1>e proved again, that a ilehl 
of new ground Just cleared fh>m the forest and sown 
woU, iMi(/brm^and fiontifuUy in its first crop, with wheat, 
in which one kernel of chess could not be detected in a 
hundred of wheat, produced ekuM almost altogether. In 
the swailB and low places, and under the fences, where 
the snow and water lay an uncommon length of time: 
so too, in places where geese had run over and fed oa 
the early growth in the spring. The mme with sheep, 
in some instances. Where the chess did not grow, the 
wheat was fUie and clean, hardly x stalk of chess to be 
discovered. It was also proved, that different fields had 
been sowed with the same seed, where no chess had been 
seen for years before, and parts of some were chessy, 
and the others not at all. And .these same &cts, and 
others quite as strong, can be proved, in numerous in- 
stances and in different sections of the United StateSi 
any day, in a CouK of Justice, by as intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and ''sensible" farmers and Hiiei^growers 
as can be found, although they never served apprentice- 
ship at the "cloth -dressing business j>> and I pledge my- 
self ready to prove these facts^ whtn this writer will 
agree to pay one half the expense of taking the testi- 
mony, which wo'nt at all events be much, f 

The late Judge Buel— certainly no mean authority— In 
reply to a question I once aslsed him, what, after all the 
arguments on the subject, was the conclusion of his mind 
upon it ? replied, <*that after a long observation of the 
facts and theories which had been produced, he was 
forced to believe in the doctrine of tronon Mt a t %onJ*% 

This is all I have to my. I shall hold no argument 
with any one in this matter: but I certainly think that 
ridicule, and that not of the highest order, is not the waf 
to put down this doctrine of transmutation. 

L. F. A. 
vorxa XT thx kditox* 

• 

* Tliii may Have been ike caae et regaxdi the writen in the eoU' 
troven^ elhioed te; bat ikn ao-wiili Umim yrtft reed it. We know 
many fanaera who believad fully in the change of wheat into cheM. 
who were Sonverted to the truth by this discuMion. They reaMoea 
in this way : If, as is taid, chea only grows Aom its own eeed, 
the same as other weeds, we ean eradicaie it entirely from ov 
fltfins. They tried the experimeai-Hleeiro^ed all the chew on their 
farmt^ and did not permit even a kernel of it to be lowed with their 
wfaeaL The consequence wss, what might have been easily fore* 
told— tins pest was no longer fbond on their premises. For severti 
reported instances of tlus kind, oar oorrespoodent is re fe r r ed to d» 
OM Genesee Fanner, and to tae first series of the Cnliiirator. 



t Soppoee the facts here stated, were sworn to In every Cowt 9t 
Mice m tlie eoimtry, would it aflbid any endcnce that the tiiteei 
had turned to chess? That no wheat grew on the low wet places, 
or where it had been eaten off by geese or sheep, would prove, we 




than that it turned to the other weeds and gnnn ^Miiidi sprang i^ 
in those wet places where the wheat was kued. 

tTliat Jodge Bnel came to tlus ennclarion, upon hearsay evi- 
dence, is undoubtedly true. He once remarked to ns, that the stale' 
menti ot Gideon Ramsdel, m our then paper, the Genesee Farmer, 
had gone^urther than aU ewer testimony, to convince him that tlM 
chaitfe of wheat to ehess might take place. Now it so ^lentm^ 
that Mr. y"*"— «*i^ long since, ooovinced hfanself that he was ndr 
taken in a pan of his'iuuements : and we have little doabt that his 
experience has since convinced nim that he was equally mistakea 
in supposiag that wheat would, under any circumstances, turn la 
chess. 

Compound rox sm xaxiwg srxkp, and cvxx rox Fooir 
Rot. — Solomon Hoxix, Ijeonarttsville, N. T., sends the 
following reC]|>es, which he says he has used for several 
years with i^dvantage. " Imnediatelj after shearing, I 
make the following compound, vis. 26 lbs. grease, oaa 
pint tar, boiled and well stirred together imtll nearlf 
cold; then stir in two pounds sulphur, then rub the sheep 
with it, commencing at the head and follow along the 
back to the roots of the tail ; this I have found to proteet 
the sheep from the cold storms and also to kill ticks, &c. 

« The following I have found an almost sure remecfar 
for the foot rof, via: 1 part Barbadoes tar, two parts spi- 
rits of turpentine, thickened with sulphur to the conrie- 
tency of common paint; pair and clean the sheep's fiMt 
well, and rub in the compound, and one or two appllex. 
tions are almost x sura'oure." 
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ALBANY, JUNE, 18iS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



SmcE our last, oommunicationt have been reeeWed 
from T. Fountain^ £; N. Horsford, A Farmer, T. J. 
Lewis, S. Hoxie, C. Waters, J. R. Blair, Solon Robin- 
son, S. W. Jewett, H. Cookej Experiment, Woodside, J. 
Plocker, J. Gotham, A Sabseriber, A. H. Halleck, K., B. 
Wands, J. P. Norton,. W. H. H. Taylor, W* Jennison. 

We are indebte(^ to Hon. Wm. Young, Halifax, for co- 
pies of the 3d and 4th Reportn of the Central Agrienlta- 
ral Board of ^va Scotia for 1844 and 1845~To Rev. A. 
Whtte, i5r copy of Carolina Planter, containing his Ad« 
dress and other proceedings of the Indian Land Ag. So- 
ciety, S. C— To Lea & Blanchabd, publishers, Phila- 
delphia, for the 1st and 2d volumes of the <' Narrative of 
the Exploring Expedition," and " Clater on Diseases of 

Horses," &c To Gbeely & M'Elrath, publishers, 

New-Ybrk, for Part II. of Lardner^s Lectures — ^To F. 
Knight, publisher, Washington City, for a copy of 
<< Fac Similes of Washington's Letters on Agriculture" 
— To (ive presume) W. W. W. Bowix, iSq. for the 
Proceedings of the Prince George's Ag. Society, Md. — 
To L. DiTBAND, Derby, Ct. for Pine Apple Melon Seeds 
—To Bbnj. Brewster, Montreal, for a cask of the Seeil 
Com, noticed in oar Jan. number, which we have dis- 
tributed to several counties, and which we have no doubt 
will be found a valuable acquisition to this section — To 
JossPH Walton, Eaq. St. Andrews, New-Brunswick, 
for a barrel of Potatoes, including the '* Howards," 
« White Blue Noeea," « Blaek Apples," and « Red Ap- 
ples." They are beantifnl samples, and shall have a fair 
trial. All these gentlemen will please accept pur thanks 
for their favorsy which it will give us pleasure to recip- 
rocate should an opportunity occur. 

Trial of thb Centre-Draft Plows. — The report 
of the Committee, under whose supervision this trial was 
made, was received too late for insertion in the present 
number, and we are therefore under the'neeessity of post- 
poning it till our next. 

MONTHLY NOTICES. 



ff^ We would remind our readers that Mr. Pren ti- 
ck's great sale of pure bred Improved Short Homed Dur- 
bams, is to take place at Mount Hope, near this city, on 
Wednesday the 25th of this month. For Catalogue of 
Animals to be sold, see our May number. 

F&ANKUN College.— We are rejoiced to hear that 
•this Agricultural Institution is in successful operation. 
Though opened only in January last, it has now upwards 
Of eighty students. We make the following extract from 
a private letter from our friend T. Fanning, the oriri- 
aalor and head of this Institution, and congratulate him 
upon the success with which his indefatigable and well- 
directed labors have been attendedi. Mr. F. says — <'Our 
Agricnltoral College continaes to« flourish, and every 
day's esperienee oonflrms me in- my long cherished 
opinion that mental culture ean be eonnected wifh phy- 
sical and moral education. We have eighty students, and 
enough applications to make one hundred. I will not 
trouble you with details; but I rejoice to have it in my 
power to inform yon that the success in every depart- 
ment Is better than I anticipated." 

Cheviot Sheep, &c.— Ool. T. J. Carhichael, re- 
cently of Westchester county, in this State, passed 
through this city last week on his way to Rock Lake, 
Jefferson county, Wiskontan, where he is making pre- 
parations to enter into the wool-growing business on a 
large scale. He visited the western country last summer, 
and selected his lands, and made his preparations to re- 
ceive bis flocks this summer. He commences opera- 



tions with about 2000, selected from the best flocks in 
Ohio, last year. Since his visit to the west, he hsos vMt. 
ed England and Scotland, for the purpose of aseertaining 
by personal observation, whether any of the foreign 
breeds of sheep there bred, would be likely to prove more 
profitable, in his situation, than those to be obtained in 
this country. After a careful examination into the mat- 
teo he made choice of the Chevio't sheep of Scotland, 
on account of their liardiness,.the weight of their fleeces, 
and the value of the wool for combing purposes. He 
brought home with him thirteen of this breed of sheep, 
five shepherd's dogs, and a Scotch shepherd — all of 
whom are now on their way to Wiskonsan. We have 
no personal acquaintance with the Cheviot sheep, but 
from the fact of their occupying some of the bleakest 
and most exposed situations in Scotland, and being there 
admitted to be the most hardy of all the varieties be- 
longing to the British islands, excepting the RIack-iaced 
mountain sheep, we have no doubt they will prove valu- 
able in this coimtry, particularly where hsirdiness and 
vigor, of constitution are so requisite as they are in Wis- 
konsan. The mutton of these sheep is considered equal 
to any in the English nsarket. 

The Horse « Black Hawk." — A cut and desorlptioA 
of this horse, to which we would call particular attea* 
tion, will be found in another column of oor present 
number. Since Mr. Jewetfs description was written, 
we have seen the animal, and feel bound to say, that in 
our opinion, his excellencies are by no means exaipge- 
rated. Neither docs onr cut, which was taken from Mr. 
Jewett*s delineation, give in any degree too flattering an 
idea of the original. It is in general> a feithftil porfaity 
though it fails to give some of the prominent eharaeter- 
istics of the horse as strikingly as could be deaired. For 
instance, the cut represents the head too large, and it does 
not show that beautiful contour, bold and intelligent ex- 
pression, which cannot Ciiil to impress every one who 
views this noble animal. It is impossible also, to diow 
by any art of the pencil, the hard, bony, flat, s^ 
sinewy legs, which peculiarly distinguish Black-Hawk. 
It is not our province (o favor personal interesls in par- 
ticular — we desire to encourage only what is or may be 
generally useful ; and in speaking approvingly of this 
horse, we cannot but feel that we are doing the country 
good service. More particularly of his qualities, or of 
the stock to which he belongs, we hive not now room 
to remark — we shall have occasion, however, to speak 
more fully on the subject of horeet in our future notes of 
a late trip to Vermont. 

■ Hon. H. L. Ellsworth. — This gentlemkn has resign- 
ed his place as Commissioner of Patents, and gone to 
farming m Indiana. We are glad to learn, however, 
that at the request of the President and the new Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Mr. Ellsworth will continue his labors 
on the subject of agriculture; and now that he has more 
leisure, he will undoubtedly make these Reports, which 
have excited so much attention, lar more valuable than 
heretofore. 

Cream Hill School.— This school, under the direction 
of Messrs. S. W. and T. 8. Gold and T. R. Dutton, is 
located at West-Cornwall, Ct., near the Housatonie RaU- 
Road. One object of the institution, is to give both sci- 
entific and practical instruction in agriculture and horti- 
culture, embracing the nsost approved method of tillage^ 
rearing of stock, cultivation of trees, the laying out of 
grounds, &c. &c. A portion of each day will be alloted 
to these objects. The turn on which the school is situ- 
ated, consists of 200 acres, with conyenient buildings, 
surroumled by a picturesque country sceneiy, in a loca- 
tion unrivalled for healthfulness. We are glad to see 
such schools increasing, and shall be glad to learn that 
they ar% well sustained> as they certainly ought to be* 

fj/l^ Complete sets of <'The Cultiyator," well 
bound, can be obtained a J. W. Cook's Agricultural 
Warehouse, Vicksbnrg, and of F. &^. Beaitmont, book- 
sellers, Natchez, Miss., by whom subscriptions for this 
paper will be ^eceived. m 

Early Peaches Col. Summer, Editor of the Booth 

Carolinian, Columbia, says that he received on the 5th 
May, some beautiftil Nutmeg Peaches, perfectly ripe« 
firomCapt. Henry Lyons, 
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FOREION ITBH8. 

Th« tetMt ummili nrotn EoBland, npraMnl tha proB' 
peelt for the gnin crop* m fBrorable. Uuch ma cold, 
>nd the bra part of April wa> dry, but timely ihowers 
ewae on Iba latter pari of Iba mooth, mi thawaallier tl: 
begiDoins of UBy wai auqiicioai. Oomptaiuta are ili 
made of the iatrodaetion i^ foreign liT* stock, " nodi 
Hr. Peel'* famon* tarilC" andlhaBritiaha^riculturiUaai 
protMoneed "aa ■ bodf in a more ilepretaed itata, Ibao 
haa been theoaaafor yean past, ihowioKthe muctiiBVOi! 
dada of tha withdrawal of protection linee 1842." , 
competilioD with the Briliih hrmerainlhaconi trade froi 
abroad, partimiluly tkoai the Baltic, ia much feared, atul 
it la aid " there can be no doabt that ilurini; the nin, 
aupplin to an extent ■eriousl]' to injure the Engliah 
grower, will reach llism." Importaliooi of bread-HuCh 
a» not expected from Holland or France, aa the; are 
dearer than In England, neither are Ibey looked for from 
Die Hedituraneui poiti. Reipecting the inducementi 
for ahlpmenU of flour from ihia eonntry to BoKland, the 
Aimaia' Hat^zine wyi — " comparing quolalioM there, 
Willi 111* pricea bare, the encouiaKement to malie eon- 
aln men ta to Oreat Britain ia not very great" The re- 
««lpla from Canada, it ia anlicipaled will " increale from 
fear to rear, aaaUimnlBi haa been eiTan to the ealiiva-' 
tiosot wheal b; the Canada Bill, which, however bvor- 
able to lb* eolony, miM prore extremriy injurion* to 
the Brlllali grower." 

RoTATioir— tuboit or vBorrABLi KxcBBHtim 

Dr. Flayftir, la hii late lecture befbre the Boyal Agri. 
eultnral Society, remarked that rotation waa not a means 
ol improving the aoil. The toil remalnad in the lame 
atale, aa br aa tha plant waa eoneened, and the(realad- 
TsntB(e of it eonalated In the Act that one crop could be 
Krown while the aoU waa prepaciBg for another. The 
theory of De Candolle, wilh regard to planti throwing 
out exeremenlitiooa matter injurioiu to tbemielTaa, and 
beneaoial to Other plania, waa now generally exploded, 
and many facta ware entirely oppored to it. Thui in 
Hui^ary, there waa never a polaonooi affect produced on 
the wheat crop*, although in aonie diatriela, wheal bad 
been town in aucceaaion for cenluriei. 

Flodi fbok Whut. — The following table, inlereat- 
ing to fkrmera^a wellai tomillera,ahowBthe qnantity of 
Drat, aeoond, and third rale flonr, prodoeed from wheat 
of Tariona waighta per bnabel, with'^e bran and waate. 
Tlie nnmben of parcela in the experimenla tried, and the 
' "leh, are given in the Ant and aecond co- 



pula a rowel ia aaeh calf, and givea each an ounee of 
nitpeire once in three weeke. Since adopting thia 
cooTM, he baa not ]o«l one. II aeema tliat a haallhy cir> 
cnlttion of the blood i> a great ol^Ject aimed *t, and this 
nuch promoted by lucb kinda of Ibod aa keep the bow- 
pniperly open. 



BlxiM *a. Wiax WoaMt. — A oorreapondent of the 
Sportinr. Hagaaina Biktea Ifaalno fewer than t22& of thoae 
derimetiTe lam were taken from tha urtif ot a hoi 
pkealant In January laal. Thia of couraa could have 
b««n only about one day>i oouaumplion. (That number 
coold not have formed a maaa much unBller than half a 
pttti laid crop utMt bare been eloaaly packed. Conld 
tbara have baaa a mistake of cme Bgnre 1) 

BiACK Lbs im Calvm.— We noticed aomatlme tiiKe 
In a Scottiah paper, an artiste on rearing calves, in which 
It waa staled that leading them wilh oil-cake and hunepa 
or polaloei^ in winter, waa deemed a sure preventive of 
tha dreaded diaeaae ealled filoefe (ag. At a late meeting 
of a lartner*' club in England, several metnben spoke of 
tUi diaeaae, one ot them stating tbat a large and ezc^- 
l*n( breeder eObotnally pravanu it by eottinf down to the 
vitaa of the fool and dividing them Jntt before Ibey 
bnnch off to each hoof) he dlvidea the vein in every 
fool of tlw calf. Anodier member stated that he bad 
fiaqaently loat calvea by black leg, but believed tbat by 
proper precaution, the disease nay ba pravantetL Be 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Cloc« Pjnil."—A i^wner.— We know oolhinK of 
such a pnmp a* is inquired for — should feel obliged to. 
any one who would fnmiah information In r^ard to it — 
Ibe Qxlurea, coat, ke. But would knot be better to work 
. ump by wind 1 especially aa it ii deaigned for tha 
prairies. A notice of a wind-mill for this purpose wa» 
1 in our lail toI. page 202. H,is mode by George 
Parker, Corrina, Penobscot county, Maine — the ooit (or 
a well, aaid to be twetve dollars. 

KiDHiT woM IN Swine. — '* A SabtcHitr." (OmtU- 
ville, S. C.) Lye of wood aahe*, or aoap-auds^ given 
wilh food, generally eouateracti the disaaae, if taken ia 
•eaaoa. Copperas Is alao recommeaded, together with 
■lops ilrongly jnipregnaled with salt and red pepper, at 
the same lime lubbing the loioi well with ipirlU of tur- 
pentine. Arsenic has Iieen used in desperate casea, bnt 
we do not know the preciie quantity proper for a dose, 
and aa it ii a ilangerous remedy, ihould never be used 
but as a last retort. 

HiBVErrina Hachinib.— J. C. S. (LakeC. H. Ind.) 
We have never seen the operation of either of the Dia- 
chinea you mealion. Both Hussey's and UeCormlek^ 
are probably good, but we cannot say whether ailharof 
them is used for cutting grass. 

BHEFUiRna AND BHSrHEBD'sDoGi J. P. V. Frank- 
lin, Tenn — Bbepherdi could be had frdm this vicinity, 
and we preiume ilogs, alto, might be had here. Thoae 
having them for ule, or knowing where they can be had, 
will confer a favor by stating the price, fcc. 

Chiese.— Hr. Thayer, (Aurora, O.) Wears noteer. 
tain witat kind of chee«e you allude to. If any of our 
friends in Connecticut, where you suppose the article is 
made, can inform us in regard to a kind of cheese of 
eight to ten pounds weight, of particular valoe for ship- 
ping, Ihey win confer a Ai^or. 

Salt ahd ite ro« rRuiT tbem.— t. ff. M. (BrittU, 
Ct.) — The quantity of salt which it will do to put rouml 
a fruit-tree, depends a good deal on the size o? the tree. 
If the tree is a foot through, we should not suppose it 
would hurt it to put round a quart. But we have had 
no txp4ritBCt in the maUer. A* lo the strength of lye tot' 
washing fruit trees, we have seen recommendeda pound 
of polaab lo two galloni of water. A lye of the same 
Btrengtb as near as could be ascertained, made from wood 
ashea, would probably answer as well. 

Tobacco. — "A Svbtcritmr," will And tome infornw- 
lion on the enllDr* of this arliele on peg* 89 of our laM 

A. N.', W4i(/Ud, and othera.— The pmpa advartiaing, 
require* capital to tbe amount of aome tbovaanda of dol< 



TaleLitekabt Haqaziiis. — This is aperiodiealpub- 
IJabed under the direelioa of (be atudenta of Yale Col- 
lege, New-Haveo, Ct., whioh baa now reached ila tenlb 
voIuBB. Judging from the aumbera which we bava 
seen, it is an interesting work, managed with an ability 
and judgment which does honor to its jroolhful condnat- 
ois. The number for January contains a well-writtea 
article on agriculture. The same numtier haa ■ beauli- 
ful engraving of Yale {Allege Library, and alao a graph- 
ic picture of ■' Yale College, and the College Chapel i« 
-TB6." PuhlUhed by A. H. liallby, «S par annum. 

Indiana Fakueb aho G&bdeheb Agrioollunl pub- 
lications appear (o be rapidly increasing in the west. A 
new one hat just reaohed us front Indianapolii, the nam* 
of which we here give. Bev. H. W. Bekcbeb, an abla 
and inleresUng writer on horticulture, is lo have tha 
editorial ekarge of tbejiaper, and it i* published by 8. 
V. B. Noel H Co., seml-BOOtUr— 10 page* 8 vo., aton* 
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CUTTUrG AND CURING HAT. 



From oar notetof the diteussioD, on ''the properilage 
fur cutting: grasses, and the best modes of making hay/' 
at the seventh Agriettltural mee'ting in this city, we give 
th« following: 

If r. BsMurr said he had formerly been in the habit 
•f cutting timothy grass quite late. It was easier cured 
after it got pretty ripe. But he found in using hay thus 
out) tioA it wanted substance, and he had iscertained that 
the best time for cutting was while the grass was in blos- 
som. In making clover hay, he had adopted Judge Ba- 
el^ plan. He thought it l>es( not to expose it much to 
the sun. His practice was to cut it in the morning, let it 
lay till Doon, and then cock it, and let it sweat for two 
or three days- according to the state of the weather. On 
putting the hay in the bam, he had used about four quarts 
of salt to the ton. Hay thus managed came out in the 
•pring very bright and sweet. In the ordinary way of 
evring clover hay, the best parts are wasted. 

Ifr. HoWASs was aware that there were different opin- 
iOBS as to the proper stage for cutting grass; but he 
thought the observance of certain principles might afR>rd 
a guide in th^case. For example, the stems of grasses 
were Ailed just before the formation of the seed, with a 
starchy or saeclMurine substance. In perfecting the seed, 
the stems weve exhausted of this substance, it being con- 
sumed in forming seed. Now if the herbage is (he ob- 
ject, the plant should be cut before the nutriment has 
peased from the stems. If seed is the object, the plant 
must of course be allowed to attain a good degree of ma- 
turity. Hay made from ripe grass may " go farther," or 
"spend better," as the argument is; and it is admitted 
that this may be true, for animals are less inclined to eat 
it; but this is no proof that it is more nutritive. Ho 
spolce^of tbe^diliieTent modes of curing hay, with nearly 
aU which, he said, he had been acquainted. Clover hay 
was altogether better when cured in cock, than by any 
other mode he knew practiced. AU hay was better for 
undergoing to some extent, a sweating in the cock. 
Coarse timothy was thus rendered much softer, and was 
less strawy and itifiF, and every description of hay was 
less likely to be ''mow burned." 

Mr. Betts was not in favor of mowing a great deal of 
grass while the dew is on. He was in the habit of 
spreading the swaths as soon as the ground was dry, and 
be always had it well cocked up before night. The next 
day, if the weather was good, he opened it again if it did 
not dry enough he put it together again; but his object 
was to get it so that it would do to put it in the barn. He 
was in favor of using a little salt with it. He had some- 
tunes found his hay heat too much in the mow. From 
being hurried, he had occasionally put a loail in the bam 
too green. To stop the heat and fermentation which had 
ensued in such cases, he had made holes in the hay with 
a crow-bar, and scattered in salt. In this way he had 
slopped the fermentation and saved his hay in very good 
Offler. 

Mr. OAnnsTSOK, of the Assembly, from Dutchess 
eontty, said he generally cut from 150 to 200 tons of 
hay per year— chiefly timothy and red-top. He general- 
ly begun when the grass was in the blossom. His meth- 
od was to cut in the morning, spread the swaths lightly, 
end in the afternoon put it in cocks. The next day, if 
the sun came out, it was again spread, and if made 
enough, put in the bam, with a little salt sprinkled on it. 
A1>out three quarts of salt lo the ton was as much as he 
iBMd. There was danger of using too much. He had 
formerly used more salt, and was satisfied his animals, 
^•rttcularly ^eep, had sufTei-ed by it. It occasioned 
scouring— and by keeping their l>owels out of order for 
tome time, they died. He usually got about two tons of 
bay to the acre. In the latter part of the season it would 
sometimes make enough in one day. 

Mr. Mack always directed his men to make hay as ra- 
piiUy as p«tssible. He had often made it and put it in the 
ban in one day, and never had better hay. He was always 
particular to secure It from dew when it must be left 
over night. It is said by some who had much practice 
in making hay, that it is never, injured from its own in- 
tacnal juiee, Irat only from rain or dew. 



Mr. SoTBAM did not like the plan of salting hay, nei- 
ther did he like the hay that was made in one day. If H 
could be so made that it would fake no hurt, in one day, 
it must have been too dry for good hay before it wasen^ 
or else very light burden. He would as soon have good 
bright straw for cows or sheep, as timothy hay after it 
had gone to seed. He cuts clover v^tn a part of it is in 
blossom and part in the head. Cuts all his grass early. 
It takes longer to make hay cut thus early, but for con* 
and sheep, especially, it was a great deal better. The ob- 
jection to saltmg hay was, that animals were forced to 
eat salt whether they wanted it or not, and it made sheep 
scour. His hay came out of the barn of a bright green 
color, and his stock would fatten on it. There was ano- 
ther great advantage in cutting early — the roots retained 
(heir life and strength better, and the after feed and fu- 
ture crops were much more abundant. He did not like 
timothy for hay— *he never saw il in Englanti^the farm- 
ers there thought it was too coarse and wiry for stock. 
Rye grass made good hay — would yield in England two 
tons per acre. Paeey's was the beet variety — ^red-top 
made good hay. He had tried minfoin — it did not eomo 
up well<»-there was always a diikulty about it in this re- 
spect, because the seed was good only a short time— it 
could hardly be brought across the ocean and vcgetato. 
If we could get it here, it would be very valuable, e^e* 
dally for dry lands. As to pasturing mowing lands, sosno 
land would not bear it — ^particularly if wet— but he fSsd 
his dry lands very close, in the fall, with cattle and 
sheep, and experienced no damage from it. 

Judge CBEEvsa mid he would cut his clover in blos- 
som, not sooner. He would let it it take the sun one day, 
but not enough to have the leaf break off, then put it in 
small cocks and cure it, until by a few hours drying, by 
turning over and breaking the cocks, the fluids would Im 
so far out of it that it may be housed without hurtinpr. 
The length of time necessary to cure It will depend upon 
the state of the weather, and the larger or smaller growth 
of the crop. Upon this the fkrmer must exercise his 
judgment. 

He would not cut timothy until it had passed out of the 
blossom. Professor Davy, in his Agricultural Chemis- 
try, says that 64 parts of clover hay cut in blossom, pro- 
duced 10 parts of nutritive matter, and the same taken in 
seed. Timothy, 10 parts in blossom, and 23 in seed. 
This in the timothy is probably too much; but that the 
nutritive matter in timothy improved after the fall of th« 
blossom, he had no doubt. Red-top comes to maturity 
later, and he did not think there was much differoiee 
whether cut in blossom or soon after. He believed timo- 
thy cut in blossom would, pound for pound, produce more 
milk when fed to cows or sheep, than it would cut after- 
wards; but for horses and other stock, he thought it more 
nutritious to stand a little longer. It certainly improvod 
in weight. 

He preferred mowing his hay, as far as he could, when 
f^ee from dews or water. He let the swaths take the son 
a few hours, until the top got a little wilted or seared» 
before turning. It thus held up the greener parts when 
turned over and spread, and permitted (he air to circulate 
under it; it also gave the ground between the swaths, 
time to dry, which was important hi hastening the cu- 
ring. In this way he avoided the necessity of turning 
the hay after being spread, which was one of the mod 
tedious processes through which the hay had to be pass- 
ed, and of course the most expensive. He never permit- 
ted his hay to take a dew when it had sun enough to wilt 
it considerably, if he could help it. The dew discolored 
it, and he had never been able to restore the flne fresh 
color afterwards. He preferred letting his hay 8(aad 
over night in the cock. He could then better tell of its 
fitoem to be housed. It is very easy to break up the 
cocks and give it more sun if necessary ; and the slight 
fermentation or sweating in the cock, which is checked 
and. dried off in carting, is a great preventive against 
heating in the mow. Hay heated in the mow is sure to 
be discolored. Some people insist that it is not i^jnrod 
for feeding, especially to cattle. It may be so. I Iraow 
(hat flour, com or oats, which have been heated until 
they are musty, are thought not so good. I do not know 
why hay should bo. 
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On fh« approach of nm, I alwaji' pat all (he hay that 
luis had any son of coiisequeDce> into the cock. If (he 
•Corm 11 a long one, it may turn yellow^ so .that it cannot 
be restored, bat it will retain most of its nutritiive mat- 
ter and its weight, whereas if left spread out to take the 
rain, it loses both, and is much worse discolored. I ne- 
ver ase salt upon my hay, but upon compulsion. When 
the weather is good, I dry my hay sufficiently to keep, 
and as soon as I can> I house it; but sooner than leave it 
out to take a storm, even in the cock, I would put it in a 
little short dried, and apply salt to save it, as I would 
sooner have it salted than musty. 

Dr. Lex thought it the best way to mow grass after 
the dew was oil^--spread it, dry it as much as possible, 
and rake it into winrow. If it was dried enough, and it 
would frequently be so, he would loail it (torn the win- 
fOW, and save the labor of cocking it np. 



PASTURES. 



Land which is best adapted to pasturagcy we think 
should never be plowed.' This rule is particularly ap- 
plicable to moist grounds, and those situated on hill-sides 
and mountains. We have frequently noticed a great dif- 
ference in the production of grass on hill-sides, owing 
entirely to one portion having been plowed, and the oth- 
er portion not having been, plowed. The g^rass on the 
anplowed part is always much the best. In many in- 
stances, it is almost impossible to use the plow on a hill- 
aide, without rendering the ground liable to be washed 
and gullied by rains; but if it la sown with erass-seed 
without plowing, the numerous fibrous roots of the trees 
md shrubs will hold the soil together till it becomes tho- 
roaghly netted together by the grass-roots. 

The natural condition of land as it is cleared of the fo- 
rest, is generally favorable to the growth of grasses, as 
may be seen by the readiness with which tiiey come in 
and flourish ; and we believe that no mixture or rever- 
sion of the soil can be made with any advantage, for the 
production of grass. Drains may be made if needed, to 
make the ground sufficiently dry. The use of the har- 
row, after the growth has been properly cleared off by 
the axe and mattock, will put the surfliuse in a good state 
for the reception of clover and grass-seeds, or fpr a crop 
of small grain, if it should be deemed advisable to sow 
one. Should young treeR, bushes or sprouts, from the 
stomps, spring up, let them be cut out with the mattock; 
Md should the grass die out, or mosses come in, a sharp- 
toothed harrow drawn over the ground, and seed sown 
ia August or first of September, with a dressing of plas- 
ter, compost of muck and ashes, or rotted manure, will 
bring on a fine sward of good herbage. On lands natu- 
rally adapted to the growth of grass, the use of top- 
drtssing, or a re-sowing of seeds, will seldom be neces- 
sary, for under a judicious course of feeding, the pastu- 
rage, instead of declining, will actually improve for se- 
▼wal years?* The occasional use of a light, sharp har- 
row, may however, ^increase the growth of grass, by pre- 
wntlng the sward from becoming <« boond.'* 

It is very important to obtain the best grasses and her- 
bage plants for pastures. In making a selection, due re- 
gard shoold be had to the adaptation of the different spe- 
cies to climates and localities. Some of our indigenous 
kinds are excellent, and perhaps best, their hardiness and 
■ntritive qualities being considered. For the middle and 
■orthem States, one of the most valuable sorts is the Poa 
fMimuii, sometimes called << Kentucky blue gran," the 
^* wpeu grass" and " June grass" of the northern and east- 
em States. On ridi soils, not too dry, particularly those 
of a calcareoos (limestone) nature, its produce is remark- 
able. It starts very early in spring, and grows late in the 
fall, bat being effected more by droi|lh than sonfb other 
kinds, does not alwajrs grow as much in the middle of 
the summer, though from tiie great tenacity of life in the 
roots, it seldom dies. It propagates itself by tillering, or 
by many lateral roots, aa well at by seed, so that it qimds 
rapidly, and as other grasses die out, it soon covers the 
whole ground. Its nutritive qualities are comparatively 
but little destroyed by frost, and on this account it is- high- 
ly esteemed for winter pasturage, in sections where but 
little snow &lls. By keeping the stock from fields well 



set with {his grass, so that it may make a good growth 
in the fiall, excellent grazing is afibrded to cattle and sheep 
during winter. Its leaves form a thick matted growth* 
the surface of which may be bleached a little by the fros^ 
but the lower portion will be almost as fresh and green 
as com, and will even in this condition iktten stock of 
any kind. 

Another species of the same fiunily as the above, and 
sometimes mistaken for it, is the Poa compruta, flat 
stalked meadow-grass, sometimes called '* green-grass." 
It is more hardy, and is believed to be more nutritive 
than the Poa pratensis. It delights in warm loams, and 
is dhen very troublesome in the cultivation of wheat and 
other crops, and from the difficulty of killing it, it is ge- 
nerally considered a pest. Its produce is leas than the 
before mentioned kind, but it is exceedingly nutritive, 
and much relished by cattle and sheep. Its stalk, even 
when the seed has ripened and fallen o£^ is quite green, 
and though it appears hard, animals always eat it greedi- 
ly. It will grow in a colder atmosphere than any other 
grass we are acquainted with, is the first to start in the 
spring, the last to stop growing in the &II, and keeps 
greener than any other through the winter. For the 
advantage it aflbrds as an early "bite" for sheep, particu- 
larly for nursing ewes^ it might be an objectto appropri- 
ate a suitable lot for it, which it would not be necessary 
to cultivate for other purposes. 

Several species of the AgroitHi family of grasses are 
indigenous to this countcy. The '<red top," called in 
Pennsylvania and some other sections, '< herds-grass," 
appears to be the Agroitit vulgaris, or " bent-grass" of 
the English books. In Massachusetts, there are cultiva- 
ted two varieties generally known under the name of 
red to]^ one considerably larger and later in flowering 
than the other, and is better adsipted to cold moist lands. 
The small kind is however held in great estimation for 
its nutritive qualities, especially for feeding working ox- 
en, for which it is, in some districts, thought more valu- 
able than any other grass. The large kind is generally 
most esteemed for pastures, as it is less aflected by drouth 
and its growth is more constant through the whole sea- 
son. On the whole, it is well worthy of cultivation as a 
grass for grazing. 

Another species of Agrostis indigenous here, is closely 
allied to, if not identical with, the European '< florin,** 
A, itoUm\fera, It is a very nutritive grass, and is mudi 
relished by stock. It is, however, only adapted to parti- 
cular locations. From its habit of extending itself by 
MtoUmta or lateral roots, it is peculiarly valuable on looae 
spongy, or boggy soils, on which it forms a firm sod that 
may be trodden by sheep or light cattle with mfety. It, 
is also the best grass which can be used for sodding the 
sides of open ditches, or water -courses, which it does so 
effectually that the banks cannot wash, and are not liablo 
to be broken; they presenting, when set with this grass, 
a beautiful smooth green turf, most agreeable to the eye« 

Phkum prat^me, » meadow cats-tail," <* timothy," or 
the '* herds-grass" of New-England, is much cultivated 
in this country for hay, of which it produces a great 
yield, and where the ground is rich and moist, it maybe 
very profitably introduced with other grasses in pastnree. 
In some sections it is pretty extensively used for thie 
purpose. It is a native of this continent, and waa 
brought into notice in England by Timothy Hodson abooft 
the year 1780, according to Loudon. 

Of the clovers, there are two or more tpeeies indlge* 
nous to this countiy, vis., the whiter or ^ Dutch clover,>» 
Trifidium repeae, and a kind which we have not found is 
any botanical catalogue, called in the weiten^ part of Hbm 
country, " buffklo clover." The latter is perennial, ro- 
sembles the common white clover in the color of It* 
blossoms and habit of growth, and in the height andsii^ 
of its stem, is a medium between the white and the com- 
mon red clover. The common white clover is nsually 
much esteemed for pastures, combined with ffie grastetf 
but is thought not so valuable by itself, aa it is deficieoC 
in quantify, and loo much relaxes the bowels of animAla 
when feeding on it. 

There are a few grasses and herbage plants not com- 
monly cultivated in this ooontry, which it would be deal* 
rable to have mtrodneed and fklrly tried. The *' orehaxd 
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graWy" Daeif/lU ghmerattiy » grown in a few seetions, 
but is not generallj known. At a pasture grass, it is 
worthy of more general enltare. It produces abundance 
of leaves, starts rery quick after being eaten off, and 
grows very rapidly. It ^ould be sown thickly, (three 
bnshels seed per acre, is recommended by £nglish wri- 
ters,) to prevent its growing up too much in bunches or 
tussocks. 

The perennial rye -grass, Lolium pereims, is recom- 
mended for sheep pastures. We have tried this grass, 
and think highly of it for this purpose. The meadow 
fox-tail, AlcpwuruM prat^uU, is well suited to moist pas- 
tures, and in England is esteemed one of the best of 
grasses both for grazing and hsy. 

The sainfoin, Hedysarvm imobrichit, is considered one 
of the most valuable herbsge plants known in England. 
It belongfs to the leguminocn family, but fs in many res- 
pects quite different from any of the clovers. It is said 
to grow spontaneously on the calcareous mountains of 
the middle and south of Europe. It flourishes well on 
dry soils, and by means of its long fibrous roots, ia said to 
find moisture even in the driest seasons. It is much es- 
teemed both for pasturage and hay, and is said to afford 
on some soils a greater amount of nutriment per acre, 
than any other plant grown for those purposes. It is al- 
so recommended for keeping the sides of bills from 
washing. The roots will live in the soil, and retain their 
vigor many years. 

- A species of clover called in England, meadow -clover, 
cow-clover, or cow-grass, Trifblium medium, is perenni- 
al, and is much esteemed in pastures. It resembles in 
appearance, the common biennial red clover, T. pratBnse, 
but the leaves are narrower, and it grows to a leis 
height. It is very desirable that this plant should be tri- 
ed in this country. " A poor sandy soil it is said, will 
produce a good crop of cow-clover, that would not prO' 
duce half a crop of the common red clover." — Loudon. 

Several species of the Trifolium genus pass under the 
common name of trs/btf. The most valuable of these is 
thought to be the French yellow trefoil, Medicago Iwpu- 
lina. It is perennial, or at least lives many years. It is 
well relished by stock, botb in its green ftate, and when 
made into hay. It is tiiought of considerable conse- 
quence in pastures. 



CUCUMBERS AND MELONS— PROTECTION 
AGAINST BUGS. 



while the dew is on, have some tendency to keep the 
bugs from eating them^ but are not altogether eiftetQal 
preventives. 

Several yean ago we made trial of water in which hea 
dung had been soaked until the water fermented^ Ibr 
keeping off bugs from vines. An old hog-trongh was 
carried to the piece, two or three shovels full of clean 
manure from the hen-roost thrown into it, with three or 
four gallons of water. It soon fermented, and the odor 
ft>om it was very offensive. A hal f pint of this liquid was 
poured on each hill each alternate day. It kept off the 
bugs almost entirely, and made the vines grow astonish- 
jngly. They were melons, and product the heavieit 
crop we ever saw. 

CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES* 



Cneombers and melons for picklingi may be planted 
till the ftrst of July. New land lately cleared from the 
forest, is beet for vines, if it can be had; next to this, a 
piece which was the last year in sod and planted with 
com or potatoes, is to be preferred. It should be of a 
medium state of richness and dryness, « better crop, so 
lar as onr experience goes, being moregenenlly obtain- 
ed from such land, than that which is extremely rich. 
Make the hills seven or eight feet apart. A very com- 
mon error Is to make them too close, so that the vines 
have not room enoogh, and they smother each other. 
Hog manure, that is pretty well rotted, or that which is 
in a green state, well mixed with muck and leached assi- 
es, will do well. The manure of pigeons and hens is 
also excellent, bnt is very strong, and should be mixed 
with double its bulk of loam or muck. Dig the holes for 
the hills so deep that a peek at least of manure, may be 
put in withoat coming above the surfkce of the earth, 
level it off and plant the seed. To provide against the 
bags and worms, ft is best to plant a large quantity of 
seed. If there is twelve to fifteen plants to a hill while 
they are small, no injury will be done; but they should 
be thinned to no more than three, just before they begin 
to mn, and have got well oat of the way of insects. To 
keep off the bugs, mfllinet-boxes are the best prevent- 
ives while the plants are small, and that is the time they 
IM most likely to be injured. The boxes are cheap^^ 
ftiade of pine txNirds six inches wide, merely nailed to- 
gether iquare^the edge of the boards on two sides groo- 
ved — the raininet drawn over and fastene<l by tongues 
driven into the grooves. They should be large enongh 
to fkirly cover the hill withont crowding. Plaster, coal 
ashes, or leached wood ashes, scattered over the plants 



The practice of placing flat stones under the branches 
of strawberries is frequently recommended. The object 
is to keep the fruit clean, and hasten the ripening and im- 
prove its flavor, by the radiation of heat from the stone. 
A writer in the Oanlener's Chronicle reeommoads a very 
simple and cheap substitute for stones. He suggests that 
tii§ might be made of the form shown in the annexed cut, 

that would answer well, look neat, and 
cost but little. It is advised that they be 
made about 1 2 inches square, preserving 
room for the average size of the stems. 
After a season, in preparing new bedSf 
the runners might be placed at equal dis- 
[Fig. 6a.] tances, so that the bed would be entirely 
covered by the tiles, as shown in fig. 63. A bed 40 feet 

by 6, would require but SOO, 
and their cost Would be but 
little, as they could be made 
by any brick maker. We 
should think it hardly proper 
for the tiles to lie on the 
ground the whole season, aa 
—J they might sometimes keep 
the heat too much from the 
suppose they wonld answer a 





[Fig. 63.] 
ground ;^ut we should 

good purpose if placed round the plants, after the ground 
had been worked and got well warmed in the spring— 
they would keep the soil from drying up, and entirely 
prevent the growth of weeils and grass. 

AGRICULTURE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 



We have received the third and fonrlfa Reports of tlie 
Central Board of Agriculture for Nova Sootia» It a|f* 
pears to be the duty of this Board to receive Iha reports 
of the local societies, and to submit in a genenU report 
of its own, a view of the operations of all. It app eals 
that the number of local societies in the Province, is so 
less than thirty -eight, some of which have been in opa- 
ration for several years. The Provincial Government 
has placed liberal sums of money at tha disposal of ttn 
Central Board which have been annually distributed 
among the societies of the different seetions, foot the an- 
conragement of agrlcultiire, and the resalt seean geaa- 
lally to have been highly flattering. A decided improve*' 
ment is seen in their modes of cultivation, which has off 
course t>een followed by better crops. Improved imple- 
ments of husbandry have been introduced ftom Massa- 
chusetts, and in some instances Iron England and Seat- 
land, some of which, especially the Centre Draft Plow 
of Messrs. Prouty & Mears, are spoken of as being great- 
ly superior to those which bad been In common nta. 
Bulls of the Durham, Hereford, and Ayrshire breeds, 
have been imported, and their progeny are said to be evi- 
dently superior to the former stock; ttiose from (he Dor- 
ham ami Hereford bulls, in particular, are said to winter 
better than the common stock, are much more thrifty and 
better shaped. Sheep of the Dishley or Leicester, Oie 
South Down, and (he Chevoit breeds have also been in- 
troduced, and are every where spoken of as succeeding 
well, -and all are much esteemed, being decidedly more 
profitable than the common stock. The Berkshire swine 
have been quite generally tried, and in most cases, are 
spoken of as superior to those formerly kept* Some stal- 
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lions of the Morgan and Morgan and Ballfoander sCoek, 
have been introdnced^ and the foals by them are spoken of 
as being ** jireeisely the stoek which it is wished to rear.'' 
Vpon the whole^ the prospects are very farorable to the 
improTement of'^agricullure and the condition of the for- 
mer throughout tlie Province. 



PRODUCTS OF CALEDONIA COUNTY, Vt. 

Though located in the north-east corner of one of the 
coldest States in the Union, this county has long been no- 
ted for the independent condition of Its inhabitants, and 
She large amount of its agrienltura! productions. If we 
mistake not» Che census of 1840 indicated a larger amount 
of property, and a greater amount of produce, for each 
citizen of (Aledonia county, than was exhibited for any 
Other part of the country. We have received from Mr. 
i. P. Fairbanks, Secretary of the Agricultural Society 
of that county, a copy of the CaUdonian, containing aome 
^-aluable facts and statistics in relation to dairy products, 
from which we give the following nimmary: 

" Dennis Blay, Waterford, kept 8 coiys, and sold 750 
lbs. of butter^ and 900 lbs. of cheese. Robert Oilkerson, 
Barnet, kept 8 cows, and sold 840 lbs. butter, 120 lbs. 
cheese. Cloud Harvey, Bamet, kept 13 cows, an<l sold 
1765 lbs. butter. The above was in addition to the 
amount consumed in their families. Lucius Freeman, 
Waterford, 7 cows, made 950 Ib^. butter, 300 lbs. cheese. 
Witliam Watson, Bamet, 21 cows, made 4000 lbs. batter. 
Johr Abbot, Bamet, 10 cows, made 2^198 lbs. batter. 
Francis £. Fuller, Iburdwick, for 10 or 15 years has kept 
10 or 12 cows, and made on an average 200 lbs. of batter 
from each cow. Mr. Watson's cows averaged 190^ lbs. 
of butter, and Mr. AbboU's averaged 220 lbs. to each 
oow. The latter was sold at 18 cents per lb. and $2 ad- 
ditional on the lot. Perhaps cases are not rare of single 
eows that have yielded 200 lbs. of butter in the season; 
but It Is believed that instances are not common, where a 
stock of from 10 to 20 eows, with no other keeping than 
good pastures,* have produced on an average so large a 
quantity." 

AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF N. JERSEY. 



We are indebted to H. W. S. O. of Oatlands, near Bnr- 
lington, N. J., for some remarks on the facilities which 
are oAured by that seetion of the eountry, to emigrants 
from New-JEk^hmd. Our correspondent seems well ac- 
qnamted with different sections of the country — ^is a na- 
tive of Massaehusetts, bat has passed several years in the 
west as a surveyor, and setUetl in his present location 
from a conviction that in no other situation he had seen, 
could a man with a small capital, commence &rming un- 
der so lavomble auspices, a conviction which has only 
been strengthened by three year's experience. Of the 
advantages of the neighborhood, the tint mentioned Is 
iicillties for markets. Philadelphia is twenty miles be- 
low, with which there is communication by the Dela- 
ware river and by rail-road, and the competition for 
freight between boats and cars, aflbrds cheap transporta- 
tion. The market train of cars will iiop any where on 
the road to take freight. The farmer there is as near 
Phikidetphia as the one within six miles, who hauls his 
own iNTodnce, and as the land is much cheaper than near 
the city, it follows that the fiirmer in the location men- 
tioned has the advantage. The rail-road also connects 
with New-Toric, which city is reached in four hours, and 
there are at Burlington, plenty of purchasers of produce, 
always eager to buy any marketing that is rare and nice. 
The idea that New- Jersey Is litUe better than a sand- 
bank, which is entertained by many who have only seen 
that portion of the State crossed by the rail-roail from 
Amboy to Bordentown, our correspondent thinks would 
be no longer retained, if the section in which he is loca- 
ted could be seen during the season of crops and cultiva- 
tion. He states that he cut last year upwards of two tons 
of timothy hay per acre on land which had received no 
manure for four yean. But the region is peculiarly 
Adapted to fralt and vegetables, which our friend thinks 
may be produced with great advantage and profit. As he 
had suffered sever^ from fbver and ague in the west, he 



took care to satisfy himself of the perfect healthbess of 
his present location, before settling, and has hail every 
reason to be satisfied on this account. All ttuU is want- 
ed, in his opinion, to remler agriculture profitable in that 
region, is an enterprising class of farmcn. They have, 
he says, already some good farmen, but more are want- 
^ to give character to the neighborhood. The climate 
is in his estimation, a happy milium between north and 
south. During the past winter, farroen were engageil in 
plowing during a great portion of the month of January. 
In conclusion, he says he " would advise no man who 
ha%a tarm on which he can su|>port himself at the east, 
to sell out for the sake of doing better elsewhere, because, 
as a general rule, he must meet with some loss for an un- 
certain gain; but there are many shrewd men with a 
small capital, say from tw9 to six, or ten thousand dol- 
lars, who might Ax themselves here with a certainty of 
receiving a good interest on their investment, and an al- 
most equal certainty of their property increasing in val- 
ue, and it is for such men that this sketch b written.'' 



NEW- YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



At the regular monthly meetiiig of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New- York State Agricultural Society, on 
the second Thursday of April, the^ Reconling Secretary 
reported that he had received, since the last meeting, 
communications and books for the Society, as follows: 

1. A Letter from Alexander Djunkovskt, Perpetu- 
al Secretary of the Royal imperial Economical Society 
of Russia; accompanied by a volume of Extracts from the 
Reports of said Society, in the German language. 

2- Two volumes of the " Transactions of the Royal 
Agrieuldual Society of Jamaica," from that Society. 

3. A Letter from John H. Bxdfield, Corresponding 
Secretary of the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, 
with three volumes of the Annals of the Lyceum. 

4. A Letter from the Hon. Wm. Youno, President of 
the Board of Agriculture of Nova Sootla, with the Annual 
Reports of the Board. 

5. A Letter from Thomas Bkidoman of New- York, 
with a copy of the new and beautiful edition of his 
« Young Oardener-s Assistant." 

A vote of thanks was passe«1 for these several donations 
to the Soclety^s Library, and copies of its Transactions 
ordered to be forwarded to the several Societies above 
named. 

The following Is a copy of the letter from the Imperi- 
al Economical Society of St. Petersburg: 

RirssiAN Imfxrial Economical Socistt, 

Oflice of th« Perpetual Seeretvy, I 

St. Ptunburg^ tk4 3dtk qf Jamuarpf 1845. J 

To the State AgriettUural Society qf the State ^New-Yark, 
in the IMUa Statee qf Ameriea t 

The Russian Imperial Economical SocieQr, established 
in the year 1765, having for its object the improvement 
of different branches of rural economy, desires to enlsr 
into correspondence with jrour Honorable Society for 
mutual exchange of diflbrent experiments^ observatioas 
and discoveries, in order to promote the national wnl- 
fare of both countries. The Almighty having blemed 
the United States and Russia with immense traels of fer- 
tile land, has pointed out to us that the prinoipal occupa- 
tions of both countries should consist in rural pnnuitk* 
Therefore we feel real sympathy towards your great na- 
tion, and tl^e mo^e so, because our Society has the honor 
of counting among its active and usefiU memben, one 
of your distinguished oitisens, the honorable C<A. Todd^ 
the Representative of your country in Russia. 

Our Economical Society has for a long time expressed 
the wish of conununicating with Agronomical Societies in 
other countries, but as our annual aeoounts of proceed- 
ings and the transactions of our Society are published in 
the Russian language, which is veiy little known abroad; 
80 the Society commenced publishing extracts of the an- 
nual reports and of the' transactions in the German lan- 
guage, which is generally nndentood In civilized coun- 
tries, and the Society conceiving that these publications 
would be tiie means of communication between the two 
countries, has therefore charged me as its Perpetual Sec- 
retary, to forward to you a copy of the said publication | 
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■■d I Ilka ibfm otqrartniittr to tdd, thai I ua Tcrjr htpp; 
lo be the orgao nf Bipraainj Iha tauLImeiid of the Soci- 
ety toviinli four gml lulion. 

Alexandcb Didnkotut, 
Parpunml Sacniuy uTthe Sucictr, AcIckI CmuKilor 
of Slataor dieBinpcroi«Ruwft, Rniglit, Ad. 



The DiplOBu of the Soeiety will boI be ready for de- 
Hveiy, belbia September DexL 

All oath premiaoH remalniBi: unpaid, wilt be paU 
applioatlon either to T. HlUJlom^ TTeanrer, or to I 
BeaorJIng O i tr a Ca iy, Albany, 

01^ ne TrainaclioiuortfaeBoelefr for 1844, are now 
ready br deliTery. Each Couoiy in ihe Stale, la eatltlcil 
lo M eoplee, on paytnc for [he bindinj, which cent* f 
for the 30 coplet. Onlera for them, to be addrtMed 
LVTHEx TccEXB, Rec. See*y, Albaq'. 



DEStaUCTtON OF W£EI». 

Hie ptcaeDt muith ii oat of Ihe moit npidly growing 
••aioni of Ihe year. The firmer'i cropt nol only make 
freat prOgreH, bat weedi too ara ever vigilanl in ihruat- 
iag up their heada and loertins tMr claimi lo Ihe uce 
daney. Ifthey once ^1 the upper hand for a week, II 
crop may feel the litjuriou) influence tor Ihe whole >e 
■on. Let them be attacked then at Ihe very outset. 

Weedi among root cropi and corn, are dealroyed wi 
one-half, and often with one-Aflh (he labor olherwiie i 
.quired. If taken when about one Inch in heighL In 
week or ten dayt they will be Are or *ix inchu high, 
will ea«t three or four time* ei much to dedroy them, 
and will have eierled a aeriouily injuriou* eReel on the 
crop. Hence il would be cheaper to hire a man at a dol- 
lar a day, at Snl, (ban at halfa dollar anerwardi. 

By adopting Ihii coune Ihe lait year with lula bagai, 
boelug them well b^for* Ik* rMigft haini w4rt an inch 
iMg.'the work wat done with great eaK and expedition: 
and allhough the land wai hard, 3ry, and not rich, and to 
flony ai to render brovlcaat •<) wing neceisary, the whole 
coat per bnibal wai only about three ccnii aad a half. 

A large portion of the faitum In ralelng rula bagai, 
beel*, and other root cropi, hare renilled from (he heary 
growth of weeds during (be early part of the teuon, 
which are not onfrequenlly euQered (o adain a foo( In 
height before (hey are deitroyed. The ilunting effect on 
(ha crop, and (he labor of weeiTtng are obvioiu. 

Repeated plowing and harrowing of (he ground for 
Boma weaki before sowing roolf, to clear It eflcelually 
of weed), ii a very economical operation, and laiei much 
labor la wsadiag. 

An excellent practice for keeping potaloeeclaan, when 
ttey are planted in driUi, is to pai* ■ flne-tootheil harron 
mer (be whole aurface, JoK before (hey come up, (o nel' 
tow the eurbce and dcs(r«y the weedi. When (hey an 
np, plow /f»» (he plaali; (hen a light furrow (owsrda 
Utain, (bni leaTlng the hilli or rldgee broad. The hoe ia 
OBly UMd for M>oo(hiilg the eurlhca and dettroying what 
weeds eieapa. 

Il ii well known that leiTca are the bnatkhig oi^ans 
•tplaaUi and tiiat Ita plani It kept coetlaoUy stripped 
of lis leavM, or excluded from the idr, during the grow- 
iBf teaeoa, (he root moo dies. Hence aU kindt of pe- 
KDBial roolcd weeda, eoch ae Oanada thlstlea and milk, 
wecdi^ ara soon killed If kepi tmotherad beneath by re- 
VSsitcd deep plowing. As soon ai Iha Hrrt appear at thf 
■arboe, invert the toil upon them, and the roots soon pe- 
rUi. We bare known many Inslaneet, and in every cast 
MMplelely tncoessful where fhoroughly performed, 
where (be Canada tbiatla was destroyed totally by deep 
plowing once a month Ihrough Iha seaton, and which 
prepared Ibe groond finely Ibr wheal before mid-au 



Best Hoot Suoai. — The (olal amonni of beel root au- 
ger manufaelured In Great Britain and Ireland in 1844, 
was »,M7{ cw(., an increase of 1,753] cw(. compared 
with 1843. Of (hi*, 3,420 cwt. war* mauuraclorcd at 
Hartfordi in Eaaex. 



BAY-SPRSASraO IfAOHINi: — (Kg. 6*.) 

We beliera Amcrioui ingenaltyhameTeryal been ex- 
ercised In the manufaeture of faay-^nvading machiaak 
many fhrra implemenahaTe occupied a large shara 
of atlenlioD, hundred! of patents having been granted for 
modiflcatiomonly ofiingle machines, the few hay -spread- 
en ever yet used here have been imported from Enrop*. 
These having been in many reapeds defecUve and bK 
adapted to our ooontry, have not been very atnmgly ap- 
bul if those of American manufacture conid be 
obtained, as mnch superior to Ihe English, aa dot haf- 
raket are to (heiri, they wonld prove a moetTalnahla ae- 
partty /Or the purpose of directing onr 
mechanics (o this tabjeel, that we give the above View 
English hay -ap reader, 
maitts, chiellT of a frame and wh 
, me-horsa cart; between Ihe wheels a te( of hcvi> 
lontal rolwa are made to revolve rapidly, their ntotka 
ing in a dircclion opposite to that of the wheels. Tbit 
given from the wheel!, through cog-wheels, to 



3Ile< 



s rakes turn. It ia obrioi 



mutt be attached to the (Vane, without any 
g between them, as thai would interfere with 
of the rakea, Ihe axle of which is nearly a 
, r than the hsba of the nheela. ' The teeth of 
these raket, by Iheir rapid motion, aliike Ibe bay In Ibe 
Kath, lin it upwanlB and acatler it behind Ihe machine. 
Tbe raktt c<naiat of light pieces of limber, Ave and a 
alf feel long, (to at <o spread two swatht at once,) 1^ 
rhich are attacjied Ihe Iron teeth, which are aplkea te- 
ea inchet long, fastened loosely to at (o swing freely, 
ad lo fall bsck wben (bey tirike Monet or other obetnui- 
iona. Centrifugal force keepa them atraighl at olhat 
imet. In long hay, a very Ihin, broad cylinder, Inol- 
ing the trame-worh which tupporta the rakes, ia neeee 
ary to prcveal clogging. As Ihe hay frequently wind* 
upon Ihe hubt of the wheela, a covering upon them liko 
lud-prolcclor of a carriage, would be of valae. 
ny years ago, a machine of this kind was inlrodao«4 
from Europe, by Oen. Wsdsworlb. W. W. Wadswoilk 
of Ocneteo, informs ui, Ibat alter using il himself aevo- 
ral yean, he alnndoned It, having become ntiaAed that 
band-labor wat more economical. The long heavy grata 
of tbe meadows on which it waa uaed, rendered ill sue- 
ceatful operation more difficult Ihan in light short grata. 
A machine waa also brought from England by Hum- 
phrey Howland of Cayuga county, and has been uaed for 
■eveial years on hi( meadowt. Though mnch heavier 
than necessary, with one hand and two boraetitwill per- 
form Ihe labor of about ten men. One horse goet before 
Ibe other, and lo clear the grasi cffeclaally and do Ike 
work well, they need to be driven On a trol, al the rale 
of about five mile! per hour. 

Machine! of (his kind are In much use in some parti 
of Englanil, more particularly in Ibe violnlly of LooitoB. 
Though somewhat varied in aontlruclion,lhey allappear 
lo operate on a aimilar principle. The coal in Lmdon 
it about twelve guinea*, amounting with freight and 
coats, wben brought lo Ibis country, lo nearly a bundrad 
dollara. They could probably be made in Ibis country 
' fifty dollara, parhapt for much Itaa^ and if of a lighl- 
ionslruclion, end with a greater mulliplying power in 
the cog-wbeela, and aucb other improvenienta as yaokea 
axperience could Introduce, would doubttct* prove on 
targe farmtadecidedly labor-saving machine. Thit would 
be quite a daairaUe ot))*et at Ihe busy t t naaa of hayinf ■ 
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AOBICULTURAL CDUCATION^ &e. 

JVMrop«af» Affrieulfvrtf ffnd Rwal Economy, From p$r90- 
%ai obtoroation. By Bshay Colman, Voi* L Part 
III, Boston, A. B. Phelpt. 

The Third Part of this work Is dovoted prinetpally to 
die subject of Ag^rieultnral Edacation. The Second Part 
closed irith. some account of the A|^caHitraI School at 
Glasneyiny in Ireland. In the nam^r before ns, he gives 
some further particulars of (his institution, and four oth- 
ers of a similar eharacter, on the same island; Ireland 
baring in this respect, taken the lead of both E^igland 
mA Scotland. This fact is the more striking when we 
Mnsider the distracted state of that Island, and the ex- 
treme destitution and misery of a considerable portion of 
lis population. Mr. Colman, however, eloquently re- 
marlcs, ttitt ^thie beautiful and wretched country abounds 
with intelligent minds, glowing with the warmest pbi- 
bmthropy. They appear, indeed, like stars in a partially 
clouded night, pouring out of their own native fhlness, 
rays of the purest splendor.** He was indeed greatly 
•nrprised at the degree of intelligence evinced by the 
Irish peasan(x7 of some districts^ and observes that 
** strange aa it may seem, even the common people are 
fluniliar with the ancient classics." On inquiring of the 
hotel-keeper concerning the state of education among the 
people, ** he immediately called in a dirty, barefooted, 
nigged boy, and told him to ' bring his books and show 
the gentleman what he knew.' The boy was the son of 
a shoe-maker, and ten years old." He brought in his 
Greek testament, and as Mr. G. says, ^'recited with per- 
fect correctness, and showed a very good knowledge of 
the language, generally. He further remarks that he 
Ibund classical learning was by no means uncommon in 
Ireland, even among some of the poorest people. His 
readers are however cautioned against the inference 
''that education in Ireland is every where of this high 
character, or that it is universal.** 
; In relation to the application of this subject to agricul- 
ture, he observes — '< Every one will admit that the more 
intelligence, the more skill, the more knowledge a man 
bss^ *the better is he qualified^ other things being equal, 
for. the management of a farm. It holds equally true that 
the more intelligence, (he more skill, the more know- 
ledge, a laborer has, the better is he qualified to assist in 
that management, and to perform that paM which belongs 
to him in working of the whole machinery.** 

In regard to the quantity of work performed relative. 
ly by the English and American laborer, it is remarked 
ttiat the latter '* accomplishes more in the same time," 
though Mr. C. observes that he <* cannot say the Ameri- 
eans always do their work so well. Certainly, in plow- 
ing and draining, our operations are altogether inferior 
tD what IS done in England, where, in the perfection 
with which these matters are executed, nothing more 
ieems to me attainable or desirable.** But it must be 
borne in mind that, as is well remarked, we are under 
the necessity of accomplishing more with the same num- 
ber of hands. 

At the Glasnevin school, the pupils are regular appren- 
tices, and labor is compulsory. Three boys do the work 
of one man. The Institution is under the management 
of Mr. Thomas Skill ing. The great object is to give 
boys such an education as will At them for practical far. 
mers. Mr. ^killing is also employed to give instruction 
at the Model School, where men are educated as school- 
masters at the expense of the government, of which there 
are two classes a year, of one hundred each. This Ag- 
ricultural school appears prosperous, and were it not for 
losses of cattle which have been sustained from a pre- 
vailing epidemic, it would at least have paid its way> if 
not more. A statement given from Mr. SkiUing, shows 
the general course of management pursued with the pu- 
pils, their dietary, &c. They peem to be well treated, 
and fed in a manner well calculated to promote health 
and aetivity, though their food is not so abundant, and 
perhaps would not be thought of so palatable a kind, as 
of the pupils of our scfaooli might deaire. Mr. 



SkiUing observes that it Is his object to *< treat them as re- 
spectable members of society, and (hey will not relapse 
into their former wretched condition, but will work aad 
obtalp for themselves the comforts of life.** 

The other Agricultural schools in Ireland, of which 
Mr. Colman speaks, are those of Templemoyle, near Lon- 
donderry, Brookfietd, twelve miles from Bel&st, under 
the direction of the Society of Friends, and that at i:«anie. 
We cannot afford space to notice all these in detail, nor 
do we deem it necessary, as they are similar t<fethe one 
already described. The Brookfleld school was original- 
ly designed for educating' the children of indigent mem- 
bers of the society. The children, which are aboril 
equally divided in sex, are admitted between the ages of 
eleven and thirteen. The establishment is under^the di* 
rection of a man and his wife, with a school-master and 
his feaiiale assistant. The boys are (aught agriculture 
and its kindred arts; and the girls are taught domestic 
economy and house-work, in connection with all usefti 
ptudies. Mr. Colman remarks that he << thought extreme- 
ly well of this Brookfleld school as .a charitable instibi- 
tion . " He was especially pleased with the training of the 
children to habits of industry. 

It was from the Lame achool, that a class of boys were 
exhibited at (he Highland Society's Show at Glasgow, of 
which such flattering notices have been given in the 
English and Scotch papers. Mr. Colman expresses very 
great gratification at having witnessed this exhibition. 
« The agricultural studies at this institution,*' he remarks, 
<' are not made compulsory but voluntary ; and one hour 
per day is devoted to agricultural labor. The Board of 
Education in Ireland have now under their control three 
thousand teachers; and it is proposed, whenever it may 
be deemed useful, to make agriculture a standard branch 
of common school education. They have already seven 
agricultural training establishments, and it is in contem- 
plation to have twenty .five, with which it is proposed 
shall be connected small model farms, so that every 
where, besides furnishing this most valuable instruction 
(o the pupils of the schools, the formers in the vicinity 
may be excited and instructed to improve their cultiva- 
tion.'* In conclusion, he observes that <' these Instita- 
tions do certainly the highest honor and credit to the in- 
telligence and philanthropy of Ireland, and their benefi- 
cent effects must presently be seen in alleviating the in- 
describable amount ot wretchedness under which this 
beautiful country and fine spirited people have been lo 
long crushed to the earth." 

There is a school of a somewhat similar nature at Ea- 
ling, near London, supported by Lady Noel Byron, which 
accident has prevented Mr. Colman as yet from visiting. 
This school is also in a highly prosperous condition, and 
is deemed of the most useful character. 

The proposed Agricultural College at Cirencester, la 
England, is briefly spoken of. The plans for this insti- 
tution are not fully matured, but Mr. Colman thinks ** the 
scientific qtialiflcations of some, and the practical charac- 
ter of others of the gentlemen, concerned in itsestablidi- 
ment, and standing as its sponsors, warrant the best ef- 
forts for its success.'* 

Next follows a chapter under the head of <' GtUfSMki^ 

fiBWS or AGBICULTURAL EDUCATION." Mr. ColmsB 

here observes that as the subject of agricultural schools 
has been much discussed by his o^vn countrymen, who 
have already a distinct proposition for the establishment 
of an inititution of this nature, he deems it proper to ex- 
tend his remarks on this suttject. He thinlo^'^ It is quite 
certain that the course of education pursued at most col- 
leges and universities, is quite nnsuitedto qualify men for 
the common business and pursuits of life. - Indeed, it 
would seem in many cases to operate as a positive dis- 
qualification, and men who may have distinguished them- 
selves at our universities for (heir classical and scholastic 
attainments, are often thrown upon society as helpless 
and as incompetent to provide for themselves, or to serve 
the community, as children." He ol^ects to the system 
of education pursued at our colleges and universities, that 
it <•' has undergone little substantial alteration for a eea- 
tury," and he thinks the time and expense devoted (ft 
what are called ^^clamicalattauunents," should be given 
llo other stndiei laflAitely moro TaUiahle. He beJMTM 
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Ihtt u institntioii ^'of the praetletl arts and of fhoie sei- 
Meet which bear dineUy upon practice, muft be fp'eaUy 
desired by that portion of the community whose educa- 
tion must be to them « means of subsistence, and who 
hare but little time to colUvate the arts, but with a view 
to apply them at once to the purposes of practical ^e." 
Under eyeiy consideration, Mr. Colman thinks the im- 
portance of an institution where may be tanght the prac- 
tical arti, and such sciences as are applicable to agricul- 
ture, isTully demonstrated. 

••The perfection of. the art of agricnlture,*' he re- 
marks, «( is that in which the largest amount of product 
is obtained at the least expense of labor and manure, and 
with the least exhaustion to the land. Indeed,*' he con- 
tinues, << there is reason to hope that we may prasenUy 
reach a system of cultivation in which, though the^ crops 
may be large, the land' itself shall not be exhausted, but 
be in a continued course of amelioration. I know well 
there must be a limit, but that limit no one can yet de- 
fine. We know already that crops with large leaves, and 
therefore large powen of absorption, are conunonly im- 
proving dtops; and we know equally well that the growth 
of a forest upon land, so fu from exhausting, is, in fact, 
an improver of the soil. The system of nature every 
where, if man performs his duty, is a system of amelio- 
ration, and not of deterioration; it is every where a sys- 
tem of recuperative compensations if man does not con- 
trovert or pervert its laws.** 

Chemical Sciencx. — The high value of chemical 
knowledge in improving the condition of agriculture, Mr. 
Colman thinks " it is at least safe to presume." But he 
observes, that though be does " not mean to undervalue 
tile science, nor to disparage what has already been done, 
nor to discourage ttie sanguine hopes which some enter- 
tain for Ibe future; yet in the present state of agricultu- 
ral-chemistry, the extreme confidence of some persons 
may be at least pronounced premature. The application 
of sulphuric acid to bones, seems as }'et to be the only 
well esUblished case of the application of chemical sci- 
ence to the improvement of agriculture upon scientific 
principles. The operations of gypsum are still an insol- 
vable mystery, and the explanations which have been 
given of its effects do not appear to be confirmed by 
facts. The application of lime to the soil, and its parti- 
cular advantages and uses, are still among the vexed 
questions of agriculture. The same uncertainty of ex- 
planation is applicable to various manures, in regard to 
their mode of operation and their precise chemical ef- 
fects. I do not hold this as a reason for rejecting the aid 
>of chemistry, but only as a ground for moderating a too 
sanguine confidence in its power. As it off'era the most 
probable means of solving many of the secrets of nature's 
operations, and afifn many of the mechanical arts its tri- 
umphs are complete, there are strong reasons for press- 
ing our inquiries by means of it, and for the best hopes 
of as much success as, in the present condition of the hn- 
man mind, we have any right to expect" 

Analysis of Soils. — Under this head, we are furnish- 
ed with the results of many analyses of soils, in reference 
to the practical utility of which, Mr. Colman says — '* 1 
believe it may be of great utility In determining the ge- 
neral and predominant characteristics of the soil; but 
with great respect for science, and for the labon of those 
men who by their distinguished attainments have confer- 
red the highest benefits on the community, I can come to 
ao other conclusion than that any expectation of adapting 
our cultivation, upon any extended scale to these minute 
diversities of soil, is illusory; and that the most Illustri- 
ous chemist living may be challenged in vain to pre- 
geribe any practicable culture adapted to meet, with any 
degree of exactness, the eases given, or to recognize in 
hts :<ppIications or prescriptions, with any success, the 
fn'tiniier divenities of composition which are here pre- 
sented." 

Natukal Science — «< Every possible facility," says 
in r. Oolman, <' should be provided for the study of natu- 
l%| history, for every branch of natural history may be 
l^de subservient to agricultural improvement. There 
ll^ In my opinion, nothing which so invigorates and 

^sAM^CM the mind, as earnest and deep inquiries into 

^Sliii^ the itudy of nature* '^' ** 



ural phenomena. The man who goes himself to the orU 
ginal sources of knowledge, and draws water out of the 
very wells of life, acquires a force of inquiir, maintains 
a healthful freshness of mind, toms eveiy object and oc- 
currence with whidi he meets, into an instrument of in- 
struction, and finds nature no longer a dull, desolate, in- 
animate chamber, but its walls all over radiant with les- 
sons of wisdom, and every object with which it is crowd- 
ed, vocal wltii the teachings of a Divine spirit." 

Plan of an Agbicultxtxal Instetution for tbx 
Unites STATES.-^In organizing an institution of this na- 
ture in this country, Mr. Colman is opposed to an expen- 
sive plan* Ireland, he thinks, « has set us an excellent 
example in this respect. With us, they might be in n 
great measure self-supporting." He would notsuflhr th« 
number of pupils to exceed one hundred. *<Some good 
sized hall or building would be requisite for public meet- 
ings, lectures, or recilation-rooms, and for a museum^ li- 
brary, and chemical laboratory; but I would erect no 
college-l^uilding for the residence of tlie pupils." He 
proposes that they should either board with Cuniliea la 
(he neighborhood, or else that several (arm-houses 
should be erected on the place, «sttflicient to supply the 
needful accommodations^" &c. One or ^ two inslructora 
should be employed constantly for teaching the main 
branches of education, and a competent farmer should be 
employed to manage the agricultural department, and to 
give the necessary practical instruction. Beyond thi& 
no resident instructon would be required, but regular and 
full courses of lectures and experiments* in geology, mi- 
neralogy, botany, comparative anatomy, and the veteri- 
nary art and chemistry, by competent professora of these 
sciences, who might be employed for these objects annu- 
ally, without the necessity and expense of constant resi- 
dence, as is now frequently done at our medical schools. 
In this way, the best talent in the community might be 
commanded, and at reasonable expense. I would require 
in the next place, that the pupils should be placed in a 
condition of perfect equality, and that a certain amount 
of labor should be made compulsory on all, at such a rate 
of wages as should be deemed just^ according to the abi- 
lity of the pupil, and the nature of the work done." 

The fint object at such an institution, Mr. Colman 
thinks should be '^the thorough indoctrination of the pu- 
pils in natural science, and* in mechanical philosophy, so 
far as it can be made to bear on agriculture." That in 
the second place, the pupils should be furnished with a^ 
opportunity of witnessing the best farm management, and 
the best practices in husbandry. " The management of 
liv« stock whether for work, for fidting, or for dairying, 
might in a small degree be exemplified on every well- 
managed &rm. Such an appendage as this to a school 
of practical instruction, where the pupils might see and 
have explained to them the very best modes of husband- 
ry, must be of the highest benefit. To these should be 
added an experimtntal farm. This need not be extensive^ 
and it might be connected with the model farm; indeed^ 
the model farm might itself be to some degree, an expe- 
rimental farm. It may be said that the premiums otTered 
by agrinultural societies for various experiments in hus- 
bandry, are sufficient to meet the public wants in this 
case. I admit that they have in this way rendered im- 
mense benefits to the public; but there are slill wanted 
various trials and tests of soils, manures, grasses, planti^ 
implements, modes of cultivation, modes of feeding^ 
breeding, dairying, and on the effects of temperature, 
moisture, heat, f^ost, light, and electricity, which com- 
mon farmen can scarcely be expected to undertake, or 
if undertaken, to follow out with that exactness which it 
most desirable, in order to render the results of such ex- 
periments worthy of confidence, and lessons for general 
application." He further recommends, that there should 
be connected with the establishment, gardens, ** for pur- 
poses of botanical Instruction, giving the pupils an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with all the principal 
plants, grasses, forest trees, fhiil trees, and weeds, which 
enter into their cultivation to the advantage or injury of 
the farmer; and for making the pupils thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cultivation of all the varieties of vege- 
tables and fruits which may be required for use, profit; 
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eonntiTiBeD, do( with « ricw of 
dicteting: to thair niperiar }ad(- 
■leDt, but lo (bow lliat ui Id- 

■litullon rorapnelioluilKi' 
entifie eduMtion In Kgricullura 
may, without ■□; haziriloai 
cxpenditarc, ae auj luge In- 
Teilmeal, be mule almoat in- 
mediatetji atlaiiubls, uid ud> 
der cTary pnclieable adVui- 

ITnder (he bead) of SuaLL 
HABntBS IN Enoland, a . 
Pencil Sketch, and Li f< in - 
THE CoDNTBT, We Oxd beiu- I 
lltat, uid iDdeetleharmliis de- - 
MsriplioDs o( the charaoLer o( 
■ome al the higher claM at 
farnien, and the nobilitr of 
EngUod, bal we are forced 
from the ipace allotted 

The ViXKHiNABT Cou-taE, near Lonilon, li ipolceii' 
of; and ia, in Mr. Colman'a eilimation, a htghlr uierul u 
well as humane Institution; and he eameally recommendB 
that iimilar mtabllthraenti ihould be connecled nilh me- 
dical ichoola in thi> counlrj. 

Theebapten on the MirsEUM or EcoKOUic OcoloQy, 
Chemical AcbicdlturaI Association in Scotland, 
Chemical AQaicuLTuitAi Lectu»e», andKMPLOTii«Ni 
OF AoaicoLTDaitra, compriie the remainder of Ihe 
Third Part. 

The lypographical exeeulioD of Ihii, ai of the former 
poitioni of Iba work, ia beautiful, and (iartainir doc* 
mneh credit to Mr. Phelpi, the publiaber. We prenime 
It i( reaeonable to expect that the temaining' portioni of 
Mr. Colnum*! work will be more particutarlf deroted lo 
the detaili of haibandry aa practiced in Great Britain. 
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yarrMtm of Ma [MM Slalt* ErploHng SsptdlUim, St- 
ring tfca fan 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842; Ay Chai. 
WiLUs, n. 8. H., CtmtMfitdtr qf th» BxpidUien. 
Pbllailelphla: Lea fc Blanch*kd. 
ThU work wii flrtl publiibM in Bt« large lm|ierial oc- 
laTO Tolamea, whh iteel Tlgnelm and line engraThigi of 
acenery, fee. together wiui finelp ereented nupa and 
chart!; making a nugniflccnt, though expenalve work.' 
The pnblidiera have now com. 
meliced (he iame of a much 
cheaper editloD, containing pre- 
clwly the same mailer at the 
fint; the only difference i> tn 
qnalSty and ><ze of the paper, the 
■ubMitDlion of wood-eula for (he 
Meel vtgne1(«», the omiuion of 
the line engrarlogt and lome'of 
the mapi. II ia aSbrdad at a 
•price which will brin^ it within 
the reach of many from whom 
the other woald hare bMD de- 
barred; the COM of tbe large edi- 
tion being (wenty.flTe, and that 
of the latter, only ten dollan. 
It will consist of llTe Tolumes, 
one of which will be iaaied a- 
bottl cTery two weeks till the 

work ihall be completed. The Taanw 

publishers la; the number of wood illustratioiu in this 
edition ii nearly three hundred. 

With the fln( TOlume of Ibis work, which has been re- 
coiYcd, we are moeh pleased, tl contains a veiy large 
amount of the mort Interesting and valuable matter per- 
(aiiiing lo the various objects to which the attention of 
the oficer* belonging to the Expedition was directed. 
The To tame nnmtnn fifteen chapters, in which are given 
all the important details in relation to the fitting oat of 
(he Expedition, and its progress till Its deparlnre from 
Pern, on Its coune imong the islands of the South t^ici' 



TlM Ox.Can of Cbii— (PiK- »> 

fie. The only Hrions accideni 
was the loos of the Sea-Gull, o 
with all on board, it is supposed was sunk in a slojm in 
the latter part of April, 1839. We cannot but expreas 
the gralifleation we have eqjoyed in reading the accoonts, 
which are no doubt trulhfully, a> they certainly are iule- 
reslingly given, of [he physical, civil, and social condi- 
tion of the different countries and Iribss of people, viait> 
ed. We And much in reference lo [be agricultural ami 
economical capacities, and rural management of those 
countries, which, did space allow, might be tnnsferred 
to our pages, to the grallflcaliou of our readers, but oar 
notice must necessarily be brief. 

Having touched at Madeira, Sio Janeiro, anil paai«il 
roond Cape Horn, circumstances rendered i( expedient 
/or the squadron to put inio Talparaiio for repairs, and 
while dclaineil [here, (he officers made several excursions 
into the neighboring counlry. The city of Valparaiso, 
as well as the Province or Blale of Chili generally, is de* 
scribed as being much improved in ils political relations, 
and in [he morals and habili of the people, wiihin the 
lost twenty yean. The ogricullure, however, from Ihe 
accounts given, must be slill in a nlberiude stale. The 
plowi are described as "nothing more than crooked 
sticks, with (he shore and poin( liardened by charring." 
The vehicles, the few (bal are used, for conveying pro- 
duce fo market, are almost equally rude and incouveni. 
enl. We are informed that " the heavy merchandise il 
for (he most part transported In ox-carts of 
mensioDs. (Sea fig. 69.) Their wheel) ai 



MirkM in Chili— (Fig. M.) 
wilhont tires, and the whole frame Is made strong wlft 
timber pinned together. Their perpendicnlar sidaa and 
rounded tops are wallled with cane and oovered with 
bull's hide. No iron is used in their stmcture; wooden 
pins and raw-hide lashings serving to answer the pnrpoee 
beller. The yoke is sel on the heads of (he Oim, behind 
the boms, and fottetieil to them. The creaking of these 
cart) may be heard for miles, as (be ilrivers never think 
of greasing Ihe wheels to lesson the friction. They are 
generally drawn by four or eight oxen." 
HoDc), males, and )ometimei lamaa are need for the 
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ImisportatioB of lighter mrtielet. The Umu are used 
chiefly in the oMMintainiy and cany from leventy to nine- 
tj pounds weight. 

- We are told that at Valparaito there are no market 
cardans, and tliat " nearly all the vegetables are brought 
(torn the valley of Quillotca, about sixteen miles distant 
OB the backs of mules, in panniers. The mode of bring- 
uif f rtfss or clover to market, is peculiar; it sometimes 
almost covers both horse and rider.*' (See fig. 66.) The 
beef and mutton to be had in the market, is represented 
aa proverbially fine— the prices of the former siz» and 
the latter three cents per pound. 

The account given of (he condition of Peru, is much 
less ikvorable than that of Chili. The revolutions it has 
90 often undergone, together with the late war with Chi- 
li, seem to have completely broken down the energies 
of the people. We are told by Lieut. Willces, that there 
is actually less soil now cultivated than was improved by 
the Indians, or the " children of the sun," before th«) 
Spanish conquest; and that every thing indicates the se- 
mi-barbarism of the inhabitants. The former accounts 
of their being no rain in Peru, are corroborated, so Ikr 
at least as relates to an extent of the country of fifty to 
sixty miles wide along the coast. The records kept at 
Lima, show the occurrence of rain only four times du- 
ring the eighteenth century. In other sections rain falls, 
. and in some instances copiously. Irrigation is somewhat 
practiced in the districts which have not the benefits of 
rain. The soil and climate are favorable to many plants, 
and the irrigated land gives continued vegetation through 
the 3'ear. " Harvests are gathered in every season^ and 
flowers and ripe fruits are seen at the same time." 

Had we space, we should be glad to make further ex. 
tracts from the work, especially in relation to the silver 
minetof Peru and Chili, which were visited by a detach- 
ment of officers and gentlemen, T^ho collectetl much valu- 
«ble matter in relation to them. We shall look with in- 
i»tti to the other volumes. 

Since the above was written, we have been favored 
with the second volume, but have only time to say that 
the interest of the narrative, so far as we can Judge from 
a partial glance, is well sustained. The work is for sale 
a« Litae% in this city. 

Trantaeliom itf iM Nxw-Toac State AomicuLTuxAL 
SociBTT, tog^thtr wUh an abttraet qfth€ Proetedingg qf 
thB County AaaxcuLTumALSociXTiES and the Ameu- 
CAN Institute: vol. iv. — 1844. 

Tkia volume numbers 524 pages^ octavo, and may be 
pronounced not inferior in interest or value to any for- 
mer one published by this Society. Besides the account 
of the doings of the State Society, condensed notices are 
given of thirty-seven County Societies; and one hnmlred 
and eleven pages are devoted to the report of the Amer- 
iean Institute. The book contains many highly valuable 
papers — such as the prize essays on the different branch- 
es of husbandry, and several able papers communicated 
to the State Society by distinguished writers and practi- 
cal' farmers^ from various parts of this country as well as 
bfope. Among the papers reported by the American 
fnetitnte, will be found the Proceedings of the Silk Con- 
TOBtion held hi the city of Npw-York last fall, durhig (he 
exhibition of the Institute. The latest Improvements in 
oondueting the silk business, and many important facts 
are here given to the public through the medium of re- 
ports of committees, and communications from upwards 
of twenty individuals more or less engaged in the culture 
• and manutaetnre of silk, in different parts of the Union. 



Bvfff nutn hU own FarrUr: containing th$ CwriS, Symp- 
tom$t and mo$t approved methods ofcureofthe'DiBmASEs 
or Hossas; 5y Fxancis Clatee end hie Son John 
Olatsr. Firet American^ from the twenty eighth Lon- 
don edUion; Kith Notee and Additiont, by J, S. Skinneii. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

No works on the veterinary art have been received 
with more confidence than Clater's; of (his, the numerous 
editions through which they have passed in England, is 
fpood eviileoee. Mr. Skinner's editions of Toiiatt on the 
tUntn, fivery Man hia own OatUe-Doetor^ he. which! 



have met with considerable popular favor, are proof that 
the present publication is ably edited. The work isweH 
got up, in a cheap form. Is well calculated for daily 
reference, and we have no doubt ought to be found, as 
Mr. Skinner says, <<in every stable, along with the curry- 
comb and brush .» 

Popular LeUuree on SeUnee and Art; deHoered in the 
principal Cities and Towns qfthe VnUed States, by Dio- 
nysus Labdnee. Oreely and McElrath, New -York, 
We have received the two first parts or numbers of 
this work. It will be completed in not less than ten nor 
more than fourteen numbers, which will constitute two 
large octavo volumes, illustrated with niunerons engra- 
vings. The price is 25 cents for each number. Tbm 
work is an embodiment of the fecientifle Lectures deliv- 
ered by Dr. Lirdner in this country, .which were recei- 
ved with universal satisfaction by all who listened to 
them. We take pleasure in recommending this excel- 
lent work to the public. 



Elocution made Easy : containing Rules and Selections for 
Declamation and Reading, with Figaree illustrative if 
Gesture. By R. Claggett, A. M. Paine h Burgesi^ 
New-York. 
A useful woric, well worthy of introdnctioo into oar 

schools. For sale by £. H. Pease, Albany. 



CONDENSED t)ORRESPOND£NGE. 



Effects of chemical composts. — The articles ac- 
companying the following letter were duly received. 
The sea-kale was decidedly superior to any we haye 
ever seen x 

Pelham, Ulster ao.. May 9, 1845. 

Me. Luther Tucker — ^To show you how much the 
growth of grass and grain may be accelerated by the use 
of chemical composts, I send yon the fallowing speci- 
mens, grown in the open field this spring, vis : Oatp 
sown the 6th of March, 18 inches high; timothy gram 
21 inches ; clover 19 inches; and orc^uti grass 33; cut 
on the 8th of Bfay--4he three last were sown last firir. 

I also send you some sea-kale, a delicious vegetable, 
eatable from the 10th of April to the fOUi of May-^-it is 
blanched under boxes. R. L. Pxix. 

Remarkabub Fecundity. — " K." ^ves us the << his - 
iory of what may be called a remarkable cow, in every 
particular. She was bred, and is at present owned by 
Hawthorn MeCuUoch, Eiq. of Oreetfbosh, Rensselaer 
county. She is 9 years old this spring, and was sired by 
an imported Durham bull, out of a cross Durham and Na- 
tive eow. The spring she was three years old, (her first 
calving,) she had twins — the next year a single calf— 4be 
next year, twins— the next year a single calf— the next, 
three-— the nex^ twins-— the next, (Uie present year,) 
three calves— in all, 14 calves in 7 years, all fine healthy 
calves, except the last three. She gives at present U^m 
56 to 60 pounds of very rich milk per day. She is a 
large handsome cow, and fatted, would weigh 1000 lbs." 

To DESTROY CABBAGE UCE. — ^Mr. WeLLXR, Of Brluk- 

leyville, N. C. informs ns that he has found sprinkliag 
dry dirt on cabbage plants when the dew is on, will de- 
stroy or drive off the lice. We have tried dirt as is men- 
tioned, as well as ashes and powdered gypsum, Rnd haVe 
found ashes to do best. 

To PRESERVE VINES FROM BUGS.— Mr. WXLEXR SltO 

informs us that a decoction of tobacco and red pepper, 
sprinkled oh the leaves of cucumbers, melons, fcc. ** will 
drive -off at once and for good, the little oblong striped 
bug which is sometimes so destructive to these plants.'* 
Mr. W. has4>een told, he says, that the pepper tea it- 
self will answer the purpose. 

Garden Tools. — Extract of a letter from Tbomas 
CoLUNS, Burlington, N. J. — «We have in use in this vi- 
cinity, two garden tools^ invented here, and much appro- 
ved; the principal one is a ' weeding hoe;' the other, a 
stout four pronged fork, for hand weeding in flower 
beds. The weeding hoe is a light tool, but very efflcient 
for cutting off weeds when but a few inches high. Of 
the hoes^ I have had manuiketared m^J 9QQtm,9mA illft- 
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Mmfed in .Twlont iMurtt of thl* coonfrjr. Some were gi- 
TttB away^ others told.*' 

iMPBOYBiODfT OF wo&N OUT LANDS. — ^Extract ofs let- 
ter from E. STABLxm, Esq. of Maryland — «< I have labor- 
ed hard for some 20 years to improve a farm which was 
worn oat by the 'old Maryland plan* of raising com and 
tobacco. By the liberal ase of lime, it is now prodvctiye 
iad profitable; having within the last 12 or 14 years co- 
vered the whole waste part (except 5 acres,) with from 
CO to 100 bushels of lime to the acre. Twelve to ftfteen 
years since, there were only 2 kilns within six miles of 
me; and only used to bnm lime for building purposes; 
now there are within the same distance, not )es» than 35 
to 40 lime kilns, and used almost exclusively for farming 
purposes.'* 

8V380IL Plowing. — Extract of a letter from H. L. R. 
Sanford, of Tolney, N. Y . The benefits of subsoiling 
should not be expected to be very great on loose gravel- 
ly land. '< Last spring we procured one of Ruggles, 
Ifourse & Mason's subsoil plows, and made some trials, 
tmt not with very good success. We plowed two acres 
for com, in stripe— a gravel ridge— one comer clay loam ; 
eoaid see no difference on the g^vel, but think the sub- 
staled piurt on the clay, somewhat better. We tried al- 
so, another piece, clay loam, sowed to oats and planted 
with com ; could see no difference in the crop whatever; 
bat notwithstanding this failure I mean to try it again.** 

PoTATox Rot.— J. R. Blair, Kent, Ct., is inclined to 
think the rot in potatoes last year, was caused by several 
weeks of wet weather in the summer, succeeded by ex- 
cessive heat and drouth. He seconds the recommentla- 
tions in the April number of the Cultivator to plant har* 
dy varieties; says he '* noticed white potatoes decayed 
more than Uie red ones." In regard to the suggestion 
about the use of lime, we will just remark that we have 
heard of several cases where it was put on the potatoes 
at plantliw time, without any apparent efl^ect having 
been produced. 

Chabcoal Dttst. — ^Extract of a letter from Mr. S. 
Camp, Plainville, Ct. — " I will mention an experiment 
made by myself about eighteen years ago. Having a 
piece of bill Iand» of about three acres ready plowed, I 
seeded it down to timothy. It produced about one ton to 
the acre. It has been mowed once, every year since, 
has had no manure, and has not been pastured at all. It 
has gained one-tMrd, and remains the same kind of grass. 
About five years after sowing, I burnt coal near the 
place ; I took &om the bed, dry dust and fine coal in my 
eart, and with a shovel sowed twice through the piece 
which has increased the quantity of grass on those streaks 
ever since^ nearly one-half." 

Old WxarcBxeTBR aw akx.'— Extract of a letter from 
T. Fountain, Esq. dated Peekskill, April 25.— .««On the 
17th Inst, although a rainy day, about one hundred tkrm. 
eta met at the eourt house at White Plains, agreeable to 
previous notice, and formed a Society for the promotion 
of agriculture and horticniture in this eoonty. The pros, 
peets now are cneonraging, and we have the most cheer- 
ing indications that old Westchester will do something 
worthy of herself, in the way of agriculture, horticul- 
tare, florieulinre, &c.'* 

Bxtbaondinart Pig — Harvlt Ford, of Winches- 
ter Centre, Ct., informs us that Samuel Cook of Goshen, 
la that State, killed in November last, a pig, at the age 
of eight months and twenty-four days, which weighed, 
dressed, 472 pounds! <« Being a gain," he says, <<of 
more than a pound and twelve ounces per day, during the 
life of the pig, and a fraction less than two pounds a day 
from the time Mr. Cook bought it, April 12th, 1844, 
when it weighed twenty-five pounds. It was fed on corn- 
meal, uncooked, with the slops of the kitcTien. It was 
worth at six cents per pound, (the price offered, but re- 
fitted,) $28,32) ttom which deduct $16, the worth of the 
com it consumed, and $2,50 the first cost of the pig, 
leaves $9,82 profit." Mr. Ford says he assisted in slaugh- 
tering the pig, and weighed it himself, and knows the 
weight above given to be correct. We believe the 
weight to be (he most extraordinary for the age, that we 
ever heard of. Is there a varUiy or breed of swine in 
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such a weight at eight or nine months old ? How 

the other pigs that belonged to the same litter with Mr. 

Cook's ? Can any such account be given of them ? 

To DKSTROT Aldxbs..«A. H. Hallbcx, Esq. of Welt- 
moreland, Oneida county, says — ^*< Having apiece of low 
ground on my hrm, with too many large bunches of aT- 
ders upon it, I was induced to try an experiment to era- 
dieale them. On the 23d and 24th days of August, 1843, 
t caused them to be cutoff' about twenty inches above the 
surface of the ground; the result was, that scarcely one 
sprouted the next year, (1844.) This season the old 
stubs are so tender and rotten, that they are easily knock- 
ed off" level with the ground. F had a particular reason 
in causing them to be cut on those days. I am now to 
well satisfied that by taking a certain time in the month 
of August to cut Alders to exterminate them entirely, that 
if I had any more on my farm, I should cut them thie 
summer, either on the 2d or 30th days of August next; T 
should however, prefer the last mentioned day."- 

Relief or chokino in cattle. — ^Mr. I>unphet, of 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., recommends the use of a piece 
of cable, four feet long and five inches in circumference, 
with one end made into a soft ball, to be pushed down 
the animal's gullet We have generally known tarred 
rope used for this purpose. The size of the rope about 
thru inches in circumference. A ball of tow, bound 
with soft leather, attached to one end, so that the end 
might be as large as an ordinaiy hen's tgg. We have 
often seen cattle relieved from choking, by the piece of 
potatoe or turnep which occasioned the difficulty, being 
with this rope pushed into the stomach. From its flex- 
ibility, and the yielding of the ball of tow at the end, 
there is no danger of ropturing the gollet, as is often done 
in the barbarous practice of running down sticks^ such at 
hoe handles, &c. 

RSBtEDT FOR <* HOVEK," OR << BLOWN" CATTLE.— Mr. 

DuNFHET informs us that he uses in this case, for " tap- 
ping" the animal, a knife which he describes as having a 
handle four inches long, a blade four inches long, and aa 
inch and a quarter wide, and a hilt three inches long, and 
an inch wide. He says — <' previous to using the above 
knife, an incision may be made with a small knife, one 
inch in length, downwards, on the left side of the ani- 
mal, at five inches from the hip bone. Then the large 
knife may be plunged into the incision to the hilt, with 
safety, which allows the foul air to pass out, and gives 
immediate relief. Should the wound close so as to pre- 
vent the escape of the air, it may be kept open by insert- 
ing a small tube, and keeping the animal gently mo- 
ving." 

Use of Aoricvltvral Papers.— Extraot from the 
Corresponding Secretary of one of the County Agricultu- 
ral Societies of this State: — << I have Just returned froas 
the meeting of our Executive Committee, and wish to 
repeat some of the conversation I heard. 

• 

<< When on the subject of the plowing match, T. H. 
Mid,.< that plowing match, two years ago on Carpenter's 
place, did at least a hundred dollars worth of good to the 
neighborhood, by showing our farmers what some vmb 
could do. D ^— — would not believe there was a 
plow in the world equal to his; but he saw his mistake 
after receiving the fifth prize.' 

■ 

*' Speaking of cheese-making, it was remark sd that A. 
L. had nearly always carried off the first prize ; ' but do 
yon know,' said B. * how he managed to do (kat 7 Be 
never was much of a dairyman, and his wife Unowlag 
nothing of cheese-making, learned how from roading the 
Cultivator — the directions in which she followed, and 
you see the result.' 

< I don't question that at all,' said J. H., < ior I save 

every year at least four times the cost of subscription, bf 
reading that paper.' " 

Change of Seed. — I would like to aslr the readers of 
the Cultivator if they are aware of the advantage to be 
derived from obtaining theirseed, particularly wheat and 
oats from higher latitudes. Oats are much heavier here 
than in the south part of the Stale. Spring WFieat is also 
much improved by changing the seed. WitUh Kt$9c, 
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THE HOKGAN BORSE <■ BLACK HA.WK."— (Fl|;. ST.) 



I balieve Ibe Morgan blood to be lira b«M that wai c 
cr Infuteil into tin " Horthera hone." They aic <rc 
known, tad are edcemetl for actirity, hanlineu, genllr 
nen uiil docilil)', ihrou^houl Ibe New-Englanil Stale 
well adapleJ for all trorki good in every ipot, cicepi 
lot racen on the lurf. They are lirely and «piriled, lof 
ty and elegant in their action, carrying tlicmselvei gracf 
[ully in the barneM. They haye lize in propoTtioa t 
height! bone clean, luiewy legi, conpactneas, nhoi 
•trong back*, powerful lungs, ■Irehfth anil endnrince. 
A mlilnie of (he Horgan blood, Iboagh imall, may be 
eaaily known from any other stock in Ihecounlry. iiieri 
ii a remarkable itmilarily prevailing in alt of Ihii race. 
They are known by Iheirihort lean beadi, wide aeron 
the bee at Ihe eye>i eyes lively and promi 



■bort limb! In proportion to siie, broad quarlen, a lively 
quieb aetion, Indonilable ipirit, more true and eaiy in a 
good romd trot, fait on the walk. Color, dark bay, 
' chealnBI, brown or black, with dark flowing wavy mane 
and tailj head Dp, and inovai wilhonl a whip; about fif- 
teen handahigh; aclioQ powerful and apiriled. 

They are highly celebrated for graeral uufaloan, 
make the belt of roaditen, and live to a great age. In 
(act tbey are the perfect " Yankee banieM horse." 

The Morgana are very tike the noble Arab, with sioii- 
Jnr eyes, upright ears, high wilhen, powerful quarters, 
hocks well pUced under their weight, rigorous armsand 
Alt legi, short froDi Ihe knee to the pastern, close Joint- 
ed, poiBening immenie power for their size, with great 
in and courage. Biit a few of the Morgans, however 
erince eitraonlinary speed. . 

It ii Slid thai Ihe hesi flock of honwi in the Hew-Eng. 
lanil Stales, are focnil among ihe progeny and descend, 
atits of the Sherman Morgan, which was own*<l by Mr 
Bellows of Termonl. 

The flgure above is a portrait of Black-Hawk, "acoli 
of Ihe SharniaD Morgan, which wai got by Ihe old Jus- 
tin Morgsn horse. The dam of Btack-Hawk wis a thre« 
(|uaner bloodeil Engliih mora, raised in the Province of 
Kew-Brunswiek. She could trot a mile in less tlian 3 



minute*, and weighed 1025 pound*, and was in every re~ 

"pect a most perfect animal." 

Black-Hawk was bred by Mr. Ualthewi of Durban-, 
N. H. He is a jet blsck color; weighs, in gold fleslt, 
1040 pound*; his height is 1 5 hands and one inch. A 
line drawn from (he hip even wilt) the ham. Just bcloiv 
the setting on of Ihe lail, Is (bur inche* longer Ihan (be 
back, or the d islance from the bip to the wilhen. Aline 
dropped perpendiculsr from Ibe neck, parallel wilh the 
fore leg, ii nineteen inches forward of Che junction oFlhe 
wilhen. The disUnee between the hip and the ribs, i* 
only one and a half inch. He baa a broad and vigoron 
arm, flat and clean leg, large muscle*, short from the 
knee to Cbe pattern, largq wind pipe and noitril, well 
open wben imder motion. He is one of the best propor- 
lioned and most elegant moving horse* Ihal can be pro- 
dneed. Hi* coin are very floe sndln good demand) ta> 
deed, I have been credibly informed that his colla when 
oflftred in Boston mailal, would readily command an-ex- 
flOO, if the purchaser could be Bsniredthattfaey were 
by Black-Hawk. " Mr. Bales of Boston kai refuaed 
$600 for a filly hy Black-Hawk. She can Irot a mile in 
2 minutes 4S second*. For bottom and v**^ ^ trotting, 
Black-Hawk cannot be surpassed. When a colt, be trot- 
ted in baraeia on Cambridge Park, one mile in 2 minute* 
42 seconds, without training. In a match for SI, 000, 
that came otf at Ihe Cambridge Irolting Park, ]2lh July, 
1842, against Osceola, five miles and repeal, he won with 
ease, although very fat and not in train. The flnl heat 
was performed in ]6 mluules 30 second*. The second in 
16 minutes. In the Oct. following, be won a iweep- 
■takas of S200, beating Orey Tim and Dying Bergeanl. 
Had previoujly won matches for (400 or (500, and in 
'act has never been beaten." 

Davip Hill, Elsq. of Brldporj, Termonl, obtained Ih^s 
celebrated horse of Benjamin Thur»ton of Lowell, Ma^'. 
He wa* kept at his aland lait leaton in Bridport, and he 
designs lo use him at the sam* sland hereafler for Iheim- 
provemenl of hones. 

He took the first prize at the Addison County Hboir list 
October. Mr. Hill contemplate* exhibiting him a< the 
N. Y. Slate Show at Utica nezl Sept., where I think he 
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most b« idmlradby aUcaonoiMBunoTlbe bone. 
parTecl]; nnnil, i. doH Jointed, clean limbcil uiiDul, and 
carrisa a beaalitol Waving head, mane and Utl> HIa legs 
are flat anil hard, clean from long hairi on the (etlock: 
hiaeTes Hand onl prominent; hii diapoBition kind ami 
pU^ful. He keep* fat with very liUle feeJ, too fatat (be 
time I took the drawing, to derelope all hia poioti »uc- 
ceMrultf. 

A( mj augKO^'oOi )<'■ ^7 """ >oean(el]r weighed for 
one week, and Ihe feed couumed, stood ai followti of 
oats and bran Ihrefl qoarti of each daily, and he CODU- 
med between five and aii pounds of timothy each ilay. 

No fault can be found with (ha hone onleai it be in hia 
■iiej however, bis stock are Bufflclently large for road- 
llert and for general usefulneaa in thia Slate. 

The patronage Mr. Hill reoeivea from breedeta bofb 
tMi and near, is inBleient expression of the opinion of (he 
public, wlthool any other recommendation. Kelalive lo 
the origin and itodc of Horgaa bonea, your readers may 
hear from roe again ^ and by. fl. W. Jbwitt. 

Wiyttridgt, Mag 1, 1846. 

HAJniFACTURE OF BUTTEB. 

The committee on butter for the Addiaon Conn^ Ag- 
ricultural Society, in an elaborate report which we And 
la the Boston CnlliTator, strongly racommend the u*e of 
Turk'i-Ialand or rock salt, tbr butter. A lilUe less tbaii 
one ounce of this salt, propetfy pulveriind, ii said to be 
■ufflcient for a pound of butter — or 14 ouncea salt to I6 
pounda butter. The commillee any that this kind of salt 
has a tendency (o harden (he butler, and that by workingi 
it will be randered ripe and St for the tub or Ubie, with 
but little more than tialf the labor required tbr bag salL 
It ia also stated that the properties of rock salt i 
destroyed by loo much heal in drying, and it is i 
mended that it may be dried in a clean place, 
shade. The committee discourage the use of Liverpool 
bag Boll, altogether, aa it ia thought (o contain ce ' 
impurities which render it nnttt for keeping butler. 

Dairy IVMUi The commillee advise a well -ventilated 

cellar with a spring of cold waler running through 
(he beat place for keeping milk. They recommeni 
the pani be set in troughs and the cold waler conducted 
around them til] Ihe animal heal of Ihe milk has passei 
off— Ihe water not lo sfonf round Ihe pans, but be con 
Btantly moving, and pass Ihroughadrain. After Ihe mill 
is coolsd, it is recommended to place the pans conlaining 
it into waler, raised lo the temperature of 170 ' 
but It should never boil or simmer. The par 
are then sat bock npon the (rougha — (itot <» U« uutsr,) 
and stand Ibr twenty-four bonis, when the cream is taken 
off and churned. Thisproceia they say hastens Urn riain| 
of the cream, solbat It can betaken off in about half thi 
lime required in the ordinary way, improvea the (luality 
hr preventing aoumess, and greatly &cililates the opera- 
tion of churning. The time occupied in healing the 
milk of a dairy of twenty cows, is from twenty-live lo 
thirty minutes. The pans are made of tin, and handled 
when either cold or hot by tongs made for the purpose, 
which prevents any spilling or slopping of the milk. 
The chaming is done every day except Sundays. 

(■In Ihis way," say the committee, "good butter 
nay be nude at all seasons of the yaar. We prefer 
d(^ daya, and Ihe latter part of the season, before the 
ftoals are so tyne aa loiigure Ihe qoolily of Ihe granes, 
on account of Ihe many noxious weeds which flnd theii 
way into the stomachs of some cows, while In their ten. 
der alale in early parts of the season." The commillee 
likewise remark, that the diffbrenee in the qoalily of Ihi 
dairy products in diBerent diatriets, is owing in part t< 
the ditfkrence In the quality of the grasses on which Iht 

cows ore fed. Thia principle they say ia wel' ' 

regard lo tallow. 

Working buttir—Tbe eomnailtea say— "batter should 
beso made as to require but oaec working anerlhcMdl has 
been well incorporated — repealed workings expel moreor 
less of Ihe solnlaDceB nbichconatllale lis good flavor, and 
shouM not be worked or washed off. If worked too much 
it will be glaey. Hid more lasleleaa than it should be in 
order lo comnMnd the highest price." II is advised thai 



Ihe buttermilk, be worked out as thoroughly a* postl- 

mperalure from S6 lo 62degrees, for twenty -four hours 
-then be again Ihoroughly worked, when it ia ready [or 
(he table, or to be laid down. 

Wiuhing butler in icnter. — This Ihe commillee say (hey 

beat dairy! ale in England." When iHitler ia shipped for 

long voyages, it is aometime* washed in the strongest 

' -ine made of rock salt- 
find q^ ehuni. — The committee highly recommend a 
lum which one of Ihem has seen at Washington, so 

conatructed aa to carry many currents of air through the 
a until the principle of separation is formed n-ilhout 

any friction of oar or dashsr. They lay thsy ire inclined 

to think thia chum may take the place of all othets in 

large dairies. . 



TILLAGE DOOR-TARCe.— (Fig. 68.) 

t need fit greater improvement in most of these is 
very commonly felt. To tkcUilaU a better mode than 
' e common praotioe, (he annexed design ia givas. The 
an is inlemled for such as do not hi^a more than Ave 
' six yards width from the road to the front entrance. 
Little deecriplion will be needed: the promiscuous 
ixlure of large trees and small shrnbi, so frequently 
acticed because all of them are small when planted, 
should be carefully avoided. In so small ■ apace of 
ground, none but shrubs and the smallest size of -trees 
'O orthvee of larger aite 
at Ihe front edge or comers. A salable intermixlun 
of evergreens gives cheerfulness to Ihe expression in 
winter. Bvetgreen ibnibs are Indkated by Uioee heavi- 
ly shaded in the plan, and deciduous ones by those light- 
ly shaded. If the house troata the loalb, «•*! or west, 
the flower beds at the eomer* of th« gravel walk oppo- 
site the front entrance, may b« inlrodaoed with great 
propriety; and even in case it buBU Ibe nortb, provjded 
those flowering plonla are selected whieh floiviah in tbe 
shade. A side gate at the right hand coiner of the yud 
IS an entrance to the kilohen, and Is eitlircly 
!W ml the front dcMr by Ihe shrnb- 

The selection of shrub* and planl* amsl be at least 
portly left to the lolte and convenienea of tbe prt^irie- 
lor. Among Ihe planta, however, for the beds, the fol- 
iDwhig win make a line show, anceeeding each olhar . 
nearly in the order named : Crocus, (various kind^ 
hyacinths, CoUlnaia vema. Phlox stolouifara, Naicissui 

Se various species and varieties,) Iris pninela, lulip^ 
uilegea canadenals, moss pink, Teronkk vicata and 
genlianoides. Phlox ovale, the Pixmias, lliolamnus (while 
and purple,) Bpirie lobota, oriental poppy, npright Cle- 
matis, common gloiIiotUB, lillies (several tptcita,) poaoh- 
leavcd campanula [while and blue,) Lialris qiicata and 
srariosa. Hibiscus paluElris, New-Kngland Aster, Ac 
Among Ihe evergreen shrubs and small trees may be the 
red cedar, Chinese arbot'-vllEe, Savin, QigUsh Juniper, 
tree box, while spmee) tie. Some of the finest deciduous 
sbrube are, Hibisoas ^riaeo^ doable-flowarlng almond, 
Tartarian honey-suckle, Heiercon, Japan qalnce, com- 
mon white and purple, and Siberian UlMS, Pbiladelpbns 
hinulus, rose locust, purple fringe, JabaraoH, fte. ; and 
among amoll 'rees, are the weeping and goldsna^, (be 



concealed trout the vj 



lilrer poplar, (ha spiiped maple, lb« glnttnons lo- 
, kc. The smaller shrnbs shoidd be next lb* bOOM t 
Ihe larger at Ihe side* and Ihwt line 



lis 
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WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK. 



Rich, loamf ground, will bear a gfood crop of Engliah 
flat, or the Norfolk bollock tumepa, after a crop of grast 
hAi been cut. Turn the sod over nicely, spread on some 
rotted manure, compost, or leached ashes, harrow well 
with a light sharp harrow, and sow the seed with a ma- 
chine, or by hand, in rows eighteen or twenty inches 
apart, and- when the plants are fairly out of the way of 
insects, thin them to eight or ten inches in the row, if 
intended for stock; if intended for the market, they 
should be thicker, to prevent their growing too large for 
Hm table. Four to ffve hundred bushels, and sometimes 
even twice that quantity, may be grown to the acre, and 
they are good food in connexion with straw, foe cattle 
and sheep, till the middle of the winter, when they be- 
come so * <corky*> that the value is much lessesed. The crop 
may be cultivated without much expense, if the weather 
only happens to be favorably moist at the time of sowing, 
and till the plants get into rongh leaf. A very small 
harrow, with sharp knives so set as to cut the surface of 
the ground clean after the harrow-teeth, is the l>est tool 
we have seen for cultivating tnmeps on light land, and 
tumeps can hardly be grown to advantage on any other. 

Indian com will give a good crop of fodder on rich 
land, sown or planted any time this month. Is not the 
kind called jiweet com, best for this purpose 7 We are 
inclined to think it is. It Mucken a great deal, and the 
stalks are said to be as much sweeter than common corn- 
stalks, as its grain is sweeter than other kinds. Some 
varieties of it grow large also, and would probably 
yield as much weight as any. Another advantage about 
it, is the softness of the kernels— if it makes ears, the 
cattle eat them without waste, or at least with much iess 
waste, than the kinds whose kernels are almost as hard as 
flint. It is the opinion of some fiirmers who have tried 
Hp that this Idnd is best to raise for fatting cattle, where 
it is intended to feeil stalk and ear all together. 

With the exception of new land, or that which is f^ee 
from weeds, we think it best to plant or sow corn for fod- 
der in drills, rather than to scatter it on the ground broad- 
cast.^ If it is in drills, a chance isaffbrded to work with 
a harrow and cultivator, and keep down the weeds. Mr- 
Newhall of Massachnsetts, whose farm management was 
•poken of in our January number, prefers the drill mode 
— rows three feet apart, and two to three bushels of seed 
per acre. He has raised very large crops in this way — 
larger than we have known grown by any one else. 
Another advantage of the drill mode, is the convenient 
caring. It may be cut with common corn-cutters or 
stovt sickles, laid evenly and regularly on the ground, 
and, when iairly wilted, bound close to the tops in small 
bundles and set them in small shocks, open at the bottom, 
and well protected against the weather set top^ till dried 
Oiiough to put in the bam or stack. It makescapital fodder 
jn this way — hotter for cows than timothy hay, or indeed 
almost any other hay, excepting the best of clover. 

MUUi is a good crop for winter feed, on suitable land*, 
that is, a light (or not heavy,) soil, of middling rich 
^ Bess. There are several kinds of millet, but the Ger- 
man and the Italian are most commonly cultivated. We 
prefer the Italian. Some think half a bushel of seed is 
■oAcient so the acre, sown bcoad-cait, but no more than that 
quantity gives too coarse a stem, which does not make so 

£K>d hay. We would therefore sow a bushel of seed to 
e acre. We have raised this grass in times past, and 
Anmd it to make very nutricious and palatable hay. It 
thould be cut while the seed is in the milk, well cured; 
tfid when fed, it Is best to cut it with a machine. It will 
yield fh>m a ton to three tons per acre^ according to the 
itate of the gro und, the season, &c. 

CAST IRON ROLLERS WANTED. 



{ 



Mm. TtrexxB — ^I have been for some time on the look- 
out for a eaai iron rviBsr, suitable for lawns, walks, roads, 
|I0.» und thus far, I have been unable to meet with any 
Hilng of the kind. I am rather surprised that this arti- 
«!• is not made and kept for sale in all our principal ag- 
fliidtural vi[«»oboQset. 

Ho well kept, and well oultivatwl place, should be 
«^ut Qj^^ Indeed, no gonttemanl plaoe, boasting 



of either a lawn, or graveled "walks, ,caii be well or 
properly kept, without the frequent use of an implement 
of this kind. In England, they are as common, and 
thought to be as indispensable, as plows or harrowi. 
They are constructed in various ways; but the timplett 
and cheapest, is a cast iron cylinder, from two and a half 
to four feet In diameter, and from three to five feet In 
length, with a shaft passing through the center; at eueh 
end of which, is attached the fixture for moving It^ either 
by hand or horse power, according to its size Or uso- 
Arrangements are made to attach weights to the shaft, 
in the center of the cylinder, to make the roller either 
heavy or light, as may be required. 

I cannot doubt that these articles would meet with a 
ready sale; and I think you would do many of your 
readers an essential and very acceptable service, by catt- 
ing the attention of our numufiusturers to the sul^ect. 
Vucnxz. 

The Ykllow Loci^st.— In relation to the cultivation 
of the locust tree, Mr. Proctor, in his Address before the 
Essex Ag. Society, says~" I am fully persuaded that in * 
no way can ouf barren and gravelly pastures be so- ad- 
vantageously used, as by covering them with the locuet,. 
which may be readily done, either by planting the seed, 
or by here and there transplanting a tree, and allowing 
them to spread, as they are much inclined to do. Lands 
thus managed, I have known to yield posts and rail-road 
sleepers, that sold for more than one hundred dollars per 
acre, for ten acres together, within forty years from the 
first planting — which, during this period had been of 
more value for pasturing in consequence of the Ircce 
growing thereon; for it is a fact, that the feed, both In 
quantity and quality, under and about the locust tree, is 
better than where there are no trees. Take into view al- 
so, the increasing demand for this kind of timber, for 
rail-roads, fencing, trunnels for fchips, and other purpo- 
ses, and the rapidity of its growth, advancing so rapidly 
that those who plant may gather, and It will not be easy 
to findvan object more worthy the attention of the own- 
ers of such unprodaotire lands." 

- 

Maple Sugar. — ^Mr. John Gotham,' King wood, Pres- 
ton county, Ya., informs us that twenty-two pounds of 
sugar were made from one tree in a single season. The 
tree belonged to David Potter, and stood in Allegany 
county, Maryland. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

N«w York, May 91, 18tf. 
COTTON.— The exporta of Cotton, fnm 1st to 90ili of May, 
21,75 4 bale s. Prices, 5ia7}. 

BUTTER.— Orange County, hx tube or pails, 1 Sal8— New Wesi- 
en) dairy, 11al4. 
CHEBSE— New, sold readily at? oents. 
FLOUR— •4.S6a94.08— Eiq^rts from l«t to»th, 16MX bbls. 
ORAIN—Wbeat per bushel, 9l.04--^ye, 6Sa06— Oats, aBoSI- 
Com, 44a46. Exports, 4,907 bu«beU com. 
HEMP— Dew roned, per ton, #99— DresMd, •145. 
HOPS— per lb. 13a14 cents. 
HAMS-Pickled, per lb. 5a7 cents. 
BEEF— Exports 4,304 bbls.- prices not stated. 
LARD— per lb, 7ja8. Exports, 6,«64 kejss. 
PORK— Meis per bbl. f 12. 50a#ld— prime, t9.97at0.50. Ex- 
ports, 6,795 bbls. 

TOBAOCO— Kentucky, per lb. 3 cenle— CoimecticBt seed Vtti, 
8al0. 

WOOL— BosT02f , being the great wool-market, we gnrt the pn- 
ees of Wool in that city, as reported in the ffew-Englana Farmer of 
May H : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, vraslied per lb t0.4Ai0.48 

American Aall bloed fleeces, 38d0.40 

" three-fourths blood fleec««, 9SaO .37 

** halfblood do 3900.31 

** one-ftmrth blood and common,. . . . SOoO.Sl 

Northern polled Lamb*s wool, tuperfine,. .. . 3tla0.37 

do do Na 9, S3a0.95 

ROME PLOW FACTORY. 

THB DiAMOitP Plow which received Che fint premium at Am 
State Fisir al Pooghkeepaie, as well as at evefy Comty FtAr wiMN 
it has been shown, is manufiiclured by the snbocribers in the vary 
best style, and for sale al wholesale or retalL Also, romp eight or tse 

Bitterns of approved plana, as well as Serapers, OiItiTarora, Cr a d l sBi 
ott's AffricultanJ Fomaees, Jte. Orders ftsn ateeart ptompdy il^ 
ed,aad a Ubcraldlscoaat Co dealers.. __ . v_ 

Maitrh I, 184& BRADfERD Ji COMSTOCK. 

Rome, Onetda eowMy. 
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ADBORJt, AORICDLTOau. IMBTITDTE. 

THIS iDMintHo, raMoax opeud, k locMcd nd a Ikim of . _ 
WlBrt*, Lyiu Id, uddincifjHljnmiifibaTiUuaor Aaron, 
m fta sui bank of Cayaf* l*t». Id Ctytt* cowitf , Niw-YoA, 10 
•da* Uram Anbom, byiMn, md IS milia ■huIi IVoib Cnofn 
BHdfsuiil theAiibmi«ndBMbe««Rwlioid,b7i ■■ — ■"'- — 

III doHgn i* to ofind ewr fkeUitT ft 
Htn* thmofbljr *cqiniBIM Willi Uh \ 

*■», ■BdtbeuJDdieieiiaapplieaiiaola. 

Iknlarij to iJIbrd jonuc VMO froin our Urn ._ , _, ,._, 

■Ue ndnnUfM fti iicafuiiK ibonwlvu Ibr AtTiCDlinnl prnniii. 
Tema tUw ■ T«ai, ptinblg <iiiaruilT in ■dmue. Ko pnna au- 
im fgsiIMn yam of aga wiU, ai a fcaaral nila, ba raeJnd. 

Piipila will be rauirad at aai time. lad Iha conna of laiDnclJaB 
nwlinniii) IbrBBtli i]w yaar wiiSoM vacaiioiu, but p«niuai«i of ab- 
tmea will ba granted if rauMatcd. 

Ap^kalioiM ntr be made lo B. R. HcDrahie. M Oreat Jenet iR. 
Niv-Yock, u Rar. W. BMacreU, 413 Rrcmna-aL, and Qon. B. H. 
WMd, «r IM BdiWr of Iba CallJTaBr, Albany. 

CHARLES C yOUNO, A M.. Proprietor and Princit^ 
*'■"■■"»» TBOUnoa, A K., M, D,, Lectorar on Botany, 
Oaologjr, Asrlenltual ChetmniT, fcc. 
BiTiii TBOiua, TiiiKT and AdTiier, 



B0HMEB>8 UETHOD AT R£DUCBD PKICES. 

THE eheunaiaindapaUnan, bj which maou 
tared wltli [ba BomnHt pneeaa, and the n. ... 
iMch It may be anceaadiiUy and adnBiueonily nfpttcd, i 
TataaUaacquWdonionery hiuarttuiMOiidiwia. Tof-.—- »~ 
MMral iDtxoduclioo, tl laAnpcaad to aeU the meawd imUbrmly ■! At 
Man. Any iDdlTtdiialdiaB'ba prnnptly teiWwd wftha amyo 
aanwIhiidwllBOQtcha^-af [■■na-wfaa diall nmll tlM caah b 
■a mihe lananl n—t. R !■ lalmdad lo employ a oiiiqMleal tn 
*ailtaicaniii, u ■» aa ancUcabK in each ceoniy. MTnotraliiei 
ntoSAaika HaM eri«n-YO(k, Mao JatavT^qiiMBriMainii 
OiNBMncat, KbDda Ubh^ Miwaniinnw. New HunpAln, lUa 

ONE HDNSEEb ASBHTS WANTED. 

Wanted Immedlalely, M0 aoUrc, 1maUI(ecl and meip-Wiwineii to 
aacue a* nanUInc annli ki ihe iSton meniioBed Suiea. Uaquee- 
MabtoteMtaDo^ win be required: and npoiriMa a«sar1ttea w'- 
baaipattad.aagaaiaBlneiferthe (allhAil iSaehaiia o/ (lie dnlieat 
fta anHtatmenl. Parama of Mlable quaUfleallona, will Hud th 
baOtaaiaAil aodhicnlln emnkiTmoaL AppVctBtiiM, If by ma: 
*aaldb*|ia«paldai>ditlrBC(edB>nia,>tWM>ille,NiT«HEnii C 
OBweedait. EU itARMElT, Gvnanl Afcnl. 

Iffeanuia, KMreb 1, IW6. 



FARUS FOR SALE. 

MUly new, barn, ud about 40 acrei anmoroTameDt iniraiui- 
•Ml by a iMid fence, and now'accapled byBabeit Arngironi, 

■at, half' 

'a Stale loa aete* in ine Bi 
g, aboni a mila troia the I 

I, wllli |D| Iniildlnii, and i 

>— Ttwfarra ki»wn a* the State IMaort* In the S 

if FoltOB, on the Otwcio rlTer, a food woodlaBd. wi 



•■d In a lead aelchboiboad. 
Wwd lattDownutte 8.100*0. in t 



do do 7 I 

do Bute ll 
da Horref I 



B E. a. of lot No. T Solo 



aSbf, 



PLOVB. 

AT the SyiKnae Agiicnlluia] Warehooie and Seed Slon 
br oblained Delana'a celcbmtd Diunond Plow madn b 
Bswud Debus of MoitTtilt, forlbs vie sir which, we in. 
anmB Ibr ihis uwil Prise, 40 for pUin plow, and 410 for the 
•Aeel, eoaller ud cleny. AIb, a rull asonneni of the wall known 
M m a ch Baella Flow, made by Rnnlea, Nourae * Maion of Wor- 
•Mler. aoOhadieliaaadbBrfcT, 3Mdo.pan HanmrAal^aLl" 

Id. Oner (Bed, Uddo. Tinnnij. anil ■ iiiiiialiniiil ill iif itll 

laiieiiaaof aeed aewH brlheiUICT* orthefoOi Cnhitaun, w 
. Itowa, Wltacl-bannw*, Ouw, Cbaeaa 'Hiha, Cbeeaa Ctoih, Het^ 
and PreiaeL Hiwl Mamw!- Hay ai^ Bariey Forhi, Shoreb aod 
tty oTartidai apfieruuiinf lo Ihe in- 



POfiTiA A NOTT. 



AQRICULTURAL AND BUSINEBS AQENCT. 

KNOWING Ibe unTeakoca Ibal iDch an Afcney w] 
OdI (rtendi. the egbKiiber alKm bki xnlc - *- 
ifNtelch andBh^ Honaa, CatUa, Bbeep. Ae. 

aiindMBjiSoa'-'--^--'-' — " 

~ * '" retwnduao .., 

- mnlan and Afikan Buaso, O 

BoDit, pyalatBlwll and Stone Une. 

AcrtMKini] aed eUiar booka. 

•■ I.I.I — ajMriuca a> a (anner and aeek bneder, and ■•■■■ 

IwkhUKnmi.lheaubeiirihertrtalliatbeabillba 

Able U kin •alMUtloa. TTie eemmMon charged for hli aerrleaa 
in ponfaikv or arUnfiWDl ba siodmu. Caah sr (nduce bum la- 

^^ .- ,Q.. > . B. AU.KN,a»BniadwViKew-VaA. 




WOBCESTER EAGLE AND SUBSOIL FLOWB. 

J. npeiior Plow*, naBnAuDired by RmMLB. Nomu A Haaoa 
of Worcaaur, Mai. It ii ukaewlatead by aU who ban aiada the 
ei^erimem, tbatiha"Iai|«rvadEafle,"klb«badl PUUHow ai 

He adnotac* of 8ab-aal]ikiwin(, k DOW nn fVM 

led, and Uia ^Oowa made for lbi> paipoae by Rasgtat Ni 
•on, an emMrocMd BpOB Iha UMal apprond tatKiplaa. 
" ' Hill Plowa, CiUliTi " ' ~ — ~-~ — 



NonnoklU- 



Canen, and B(M- 



_„ .jirieDeiui,to «laal Ihe Baidwa 

^UYN, WItiON A VOSBUBOH, 

Albany, vtpill I, IMS-ll. 3t Siale-aueel. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEUISTRY AND OBOLO0Y. 

CATECHISM of AtrlODltnral CbemUtry and eeolon, by 
JaiMir. W. JohnatDD, H. A, F. R. 8. 8., L. AE.wilbaa 
'ilTodMliOBbr JohaFllklD Nottonof FaimlD(IOB, CL, ftvH 
H dh BnfllU adnion with nolaa and addluoai by iha aathoi, 
raparad aipraaaly for Ihi* edition. 

H. II.— The abora wink, Brat pnbliahod a fCBt afo, hai a1taa- 
r lana thronih elihl laife edil^ona, and la bdw naed In tj«M 
:hoo1* in Ireland, and nearly all ibe tchselt In Scotland, tkt 
reaent edition, impnicd from Ihe el(hth. and adaMed lo Ibia 

.wed to the trade. AH"**" Pfomptly aliroded to. 

ERASTDS H. FEASG, 
Albany, Haieh I, ISU. Fobmbci, M Siate^lreat. 



8BBD BiaU iND iQEICDLTDUL VIIE-ROUBX. 

,UR Spdi« aapply of K*di la DOW mdr, and wa dun ba hu|n M 
lecelTeonlecafirFleklor aaiden Beeda, of crery deeciUkn, 

ikSea. ItaMan anil aberUn Sprlac Wheat, Bartay, Peei, (aoMi 

AllmothyBeed.BaedConi.M'akeraDdMharQanfan aaeiteAe. 

AtooTalljllBMnDUDtefaisdnkloala niecied IW 
b£turen hi Iba oeBBtry. Hoa^ythaa, FMto, ki 



ke. cheap fay Ihe ^. 
K. C<MbTUOS. 




QUINCr HALL 
AORICULTVRAI. WARE-HOUSE AIjD SEED STORE, 
BOSTON, 
^^ w aooaLU, novsaa A maw.>, 

MAFTIPACTtniERSof Ihe diaUngiiibed Woaciam Plow^ 
among wMeh, are a Tariety of pauana —■ " j—- ■ — 

•H kinds aiid coodluonaof aoil and moMaofci 
•cifcrml Siuea, and i™i~«"|r die aerenl lilM at uen eeieoniaa 
"lou ntteni, and Ibo aennhw Seoteh Braaon. Plowa. 
Iliey hazard nothbig ui layiog that with tarn additicaN lo Uieit 
— - — iBHiaiaek, tbey nowoArloiha afiieaharal poblie tad 

— ihawaMrMtBwntofa^iBDhar^ar"— ■-• ' 

uemnai, and aeedt, than oan be thnnd i 
I ofwhkh are act«ted from Ihe moat 
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COKTCKTS OF THIS VXJWSSSL 

Mayciwe, Fnmkfort, Motle of Trarellng, Gictten, Prof. Lie- 

btg nml lii* Laboratory, by E. N. Homtohd,. • 

Prot. Jpluv4toii'» Leciure^, Refwe of DtsitU«riM, kc by /. P. 

NoRTo.v .• • • •••:*• IV 

Tl;.mtion of Crops, by J. Gianwooj)— Agncullure Of the Isl 

luiil of Jersey, by D. G. Mitoxbu;*, ........... ... ........ 

fieariiw Rabl>ft«, by R. A. P.^Seaeription of Seedling Pears, 

by ??. Darlixo, V'X •JJL" 

Cenire-Dfaft Harrow, by J. PsD»xs~Malciag Sugar from 

Comaiancc, by Wm. W»b», .".... 

S%>iuiu)g Frail Treea, by D, ToMXJWioi^-Spontaiiemw Vege- ) j jy 

ration, by S. W J ^_ 

Notts by the Way, by BoLow RoBntaoy, ITo 

On ihe Culiure of Wheat, by Mr. BTVbaw, -. . 179 

Gr«deCattle,byB.Ooi«TocK— JTConniok'* Reaper, by W. -g, 

Managcraem of i'r'nii Trew,* by p.— flowing Corn aHd Oats 
lor fodder, by Woodsidb, 

Raiaiiig Poiinry,.by B. Wahd*— Tranammation of Gvum by 
L. F. A.— Componnd for Smeariog Sheep, bf S. Hoxn,. . . 

Condensed Corteqioiideoee, ^ 

The Morgan Hone, by S. W. J»w»it, 

Cast Irou Roller, by Vikdkx, 

SDrrOKIAL. 

Kerry Cows— ©reatyieM of Butter, 173 

To C on M p e nd ente— Monthly Netlcee, 184 

Foreign Items—Answers to Inquiries, ttc 185 

Cutting and Curing Hay,. ...., J8J 

On the Management of Paatures, IW 

Cohixre of Cuenmbef*, Melons and Sirawberriea— AgndUture 1 

of Nova Scotiai • « } 

PloductsofOaledoDiaCo. Vt^-AgrioBltaral Advaatagea of ) 

N^w^ershy— New-York State Agricultural Society, ) 

Destruction of Weeds— Hav-Spreadmg Machine, 190 

Mr. Colman's Tour, Part III IM 

Narrative of the EjHldormg Expedition, 198 

Nocioes of eererat New Books— Condensed Gnerespondenoe,. . IM 

ManonsMture of Batter— Door Yards, 197 

Winter Food for Stock— YeMow Loeost, dbc- 198 
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194 
197 

198 
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XLLUSTStATtOMS. 

Pigs.54to50-Figuretof8eedUngPear», 174, 175 

Pig. 00— Componnd Ceotet-Draft Harrow, .'...... 179 

Pig. 01- Leicester Ewe, .*. 180 

Piga. 02, 63— Tiles tor Strawberries, 1^ 

Fiir64— Hay-Spreader, tOO 

Pig. 66-Oat-Oart of Chili, Ig 

Pig. OO^-Tridng Hay to Market in Chili, 193 

Fig. 07^MorgBn Horse Black Hawk 196 

Fig. 08— Yfllage Door Yards, ...«»» 107 



WOOL BEPOT. 

THE sabscriber will open a Wool Depot lu the viHage of KHider 
liook, and be prepared lo receive Aroin the Aumcrs Uicir wool in 
store, immediaieiy after shearing, upon the following |i!ajt, which 
has been sabmkled to many of the nviet extensive Woor. Growxrs 
in this county, and receives tlieir cordial approbalioh. If tlio kits of 
wool brouglit by each fanner are not even bi quality, the !«ub»criber 
will assort the fleeces, designating each son by uumbei^ and keep 
a true record of the whirie. As soon as a sufficient quanthy has been 
collected to offer inducements for ntf unfactnreni to purchase, tiiey 
vrill be invited to examhie it, and it will be offered for sale ai what 
each separate sort maybe worth. But if the lots of wool are even 
in quality, or if the owner wiihes, they will be kept separate, and 
offered for b.ue entire. Liberal advances in cash will be made 
when the vrooH is delivered in store, on the usual terms of commis- 
sion business. An insurance will be effected on the wool, a ration- 
able proportion of which will be deducted from the sales. All olhor 
expenses will be paid by the subscriber, tor wliich a commission of 
one and a half cents per pound will be chaiged. 

Many of the meet prominem wool manuAKtmets have engaged to 
visit the Depot for the purpose of buying. 

Reference can be had to the foOowiiig persons, viz : J P. Beek> . 
man. Kinderhook : B. B. Pugsley, Ghentj J. J. Yan Yalkenbnrg^ 
Chatham ; D. S. Curtis, Canaan; Jdm Murdock, Lebanon ; M. K. 
Beale, Austerlits: John Martin, Claveraoki J. C. Es*clstyne, Clft> 
veradc. H. BLANCHARD. 

KindtrKoBk^ May 15, 1845.Huoe It. 

Mr. BUmdiBrd proposes to establish a Depot for the receptioii of 
wool for sale according to the terms of his advertisement. His ptan 
is, to my apprehension, the only feasible mode to enable the farmar 
to get the tun value for his wool, as in most cases he is unanquaiw». 
ed with the market value of the article he arils, and tSnis prev< 
q>eoulatisa by Agentt ; besides, it will be more satisfactory to ; 
nfisctnrers, as they can purchase a large quantity at once, and 
their own in^ieetion. I have the fuUesi confidence in Mr. 
chard's capaoity, integrity and jndgmeat. 1. P. BBEKMAN. 

Xituierhoak^ May 17, 1B46. 



tor ADYERTISEBIENTS inserted in the GaUlvator, at #1,00 
per 100 words for each inaertion. 
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NOTICE. 

THB partnership tor m et ly existing under the firm of THOMAS & 
SMITH in the Nursery business at Maeedon, is dissolved by 
mutual consent. 
Mandon, 5tk mo- 1845.— Jime 1— It. 



I.ETTER8 ON AGRICULTUKAL IMPROVEMENT. 

JUST paUM^, small 4io. Is. 6d. sewed; or Ss. cloth. A series 
of Letleraon Agiieultoral lo^provement; with an Appendix. By 
JoHR JoaBYK MacHi. With four plans of the Farm and Machinery. 
London: LaaguiaB, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

1— It 



FOR SALE, 

AT the New CoramiMon Ware Rooms, No. 5, BuiUng Slip, viz: 
Pronium Plows, imivemlly apmoved, nrices, ^50 to $15. 
Ptemiiun Portable Burr Stone Mills, #35 to-#]jOO. Hossey/s Premi- 
Wtt Com and Cob Ornsher, $3S and #96. Dickey's Premium Fan< 
niag Mills, Com Planters, Seed Sowers, Com Snellen, Straw Cut 
ters, and the ** Warren's Portable Improved Hone Power and 
Thrediing Machines," ice. tee. 

Sara|des of the ibregoing articles, with o&en most approved, may 
be seen at the rooms of the undersigned, and all orders filled prompt- 
ly. Wholesale or retafl. J. PLANT, 
Successor to L. Boatwiek & Co., 5 Burling Slip. 
ifao-Yor*, Jmt0 1, 1845— It 

NORTH DEVOW CALVES. 

THE subscriber ofien for sale 4 full Uood North Devon Bulls and 
S heifer calves. 

Two of the Bulls S and mcmthB old, price each, $35 

" •« a *• '* 30 

OneoftheHeifeis, 19 months old, price, 00 

" " 18 " " 40 

They are beautiful animals, in fine conditi<m, and of a suitable age 
}o ship. Address JOHN P. E STANLEY, 

40 South Calvert comer of Lombard-street. 
Bakimort, Mxrytand^ Juni 1— gt 

' BOOKS FOR SALE. 

AMERTCAN* Farmer's Encyclopedia, price f 4— Skinner's Cattle 
- Doctor, price 50 cenft, and a vwrietir of other works, for sale at 



EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN- 

ED CATTLE. 

HAVING beoome orer^eatcked. I find myself under the necessi- 
ty, for &e first time, ofpnblicly offering my cattle for side; and 
that the opportunity to purchase fine animals may be made the mesa 
inviting, I propose to put in my EirriKX Hnti>— such a herd of hn- 
provodShort Horns as has never betore, perh^v, been offered by 
any individoal hi this OQUatry. The sale will embrace about Sajr 
ammala. Bulls, Cows and Heifem ; all, eidier imported, or the imme- 
diate descendants of those which were so, and of perfect ptdigree. 
Tliose imported, Were firom several of the best stocks in Frng jy^i^^ 
selected either by myself or my Aieads. . 

It is sometimes die praotico ataales of this kind, where the imerC«t 
involved is oonrideraUOi for the pi-^xietor to protect himself by boy 
bidden, or some other kmd of management, or for the owner to stop 
the sale if offsn do not conu np to his eX|nctatioRs or the require- 
ments of hit interest Soob practices have a tendency to leaien the 
Interest ht public sales of this character, emeoially with those who 
cannot attend witiiont considerable personal inconvenience. But hn 
this ease, assurances are given that no ffieanpointment shall erise to 
the eompany from either of the causes mentioned, and a good degree 
of confioence is tolt that there will be no disaatisfaetion from the cba^ 
r«eter of the cattle themselves They shall an be submitted to tha 
company, and sold at such prices ae they ohoose to give, without any 
covert machinery, efibit, or imderstandmg with any persons ; reser- 
vmg to myself onry the privilege of biddingopenly on three or four 
animals, which shall first be demgnated. Tim renervaiion is nnide 
hat I msnr not get entirely out of the stock of some particalaf fami- 
lies whieh I faignly esteem, and that epidd not probably be replaced. 

A full catalogue of the animals was insnted in the May number 
of the Cultivator. 

T^e sale will take place at Mourn Hope, one mile south of the city 
(^Albany, on WedneOday, the 9Sth day or June next, at 10 o^doek 
A. M. E. p. PRENTICB. 

Mount Hope, near Albany, May 15, 1045. 

tlC/^ Gentlemen firom a distance, who wish to obtain stock at the 
above mentioned sale, and may find it iucouvenient to attend in per- 
son, are iaformnd that the subscriber will make purchases tor those 
by whom he may be authoiized. They can stale die siun at which 
bids should be limited, and if convenient, designate the animals ihey 
would prefbr ; or give such general instructions as they tmj deem 
proper, under the aasurance that they will be strictly adhered tix 

8ANFORD HOWAR9. 

Cultivator Ofltee, Albany, March 15, 1845. 

I>URHAM BULL CALF AND HEIFERS. 

THE subeeriber wiH sell a Durham Bull Cedf one year old 9bt 
March 1944, a rtmarkablc thrifty animal and good handler; 
when about 10 mondis old weighed 790 lbs. Ho was got by bis 
prize bull Meteor. Abo, a rcarling and a two year old heifer, ooe 
got by Meteor, and one by the imported boll Duke of WclHngtofe. 
Lettem poet-paid, will be answered. GEO. YAIL. ' 

Troy, May 1, 1845-*. 



the 



of ^ Tte CuWvatar. 



FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

FOR SALE— A good fcrm, with vataaMc imprmremwus. The sub- 
scriber being about ehangioffhis bu«lne«9j willsellagrP»t bargain. 
\lBo has in immediate vicinity, 2,000 actus cbdce hind, which he wW 
sen at a discount from government price. Address ISAAC IITNCK- 
iLBYy P.M., AttiUioii,~Moa(VNBary CObrBUMh . 
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M. H. NEWMAN'S DOOK3TORE, Nn. 19» 



Savn%n ^oircsponticnte. 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS— No. VU. 
. Iriik Ptatasity — Callurt i^ PolatotM In Iritemf, 4^. 
London, Ifth May, Ifl45. 
LuTHtB Tdckeb, E^q. : D«ar 3tr — Leaping (roai It 
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tilt bright greea flelili aai[ hi^li heJg-e rowi, 
of wild hilli covereil wiih > elintea furae, Uexilul 
fcDcing anil prafltleu uve for poaturage. There 
iadeed liltle hulB (o be seen about Ihalr eilgei', ar 
meagre cuUlTAlion i> creeiiing lazily rauad their sk 
And balireen them, here and Iherr, are rich rales, in 
of which lisi, h«ir-waj up the norlh aide of Carling 
bay, Ihe beaulirul village of Roulrevor. The gen 
chaneler of the surface howerer, on a An\ approac 
the ahorej Is uninlerWing to an agricullural eye. 
homes of the laborers are mere huls of mm) and bIi 
possessing none of Ihe rural channa belonging so e 
neatly to Ihou of Eng-land, but are slatlernly without 
and tllthy within. In fact, (he Irish peaaant, from my 
obtervalion, is ii peculiar for his want of laste and nc ' 
Dtss, as is Ihe English for its poaaeaaion. I have indi 
acen beautiful way-side cotlagea in Ireland, but j 
having a beauty that would bear examination in del; 
mnit pOBsening more charms in the dislance than wl^ 
onder the eye. This peculiarity is observable not only 
la their homes, but in every habit of their out-of-dooc 
lib. Their implemenli are left scattered about the 
fletda— their fences are stragling-— their clothe* rag-gcil, 
aad Iheir habits of labor destitute of all systeoi. Thm 
Ihe ditcher will work like a madman for an hour — hit 
coat in the ditch, and his hat on the fence, and (hen will 
throw his spade upon the ground and run 10 bis cabin fo: 
a boiled polaloe, and if he have no line to direct hi) 
worli, he will be ai likely to trench in a circle aa in a 
direcl coane. 

Returning (o the neighborhood of Newry, where 1 
Uncled, I taw scattered about small lots of wheat, bul 
most of the available soil was thrown into ridges foi 
polaloes. The method employed, I found aflerinrds, lo 
be almost univeraal throughout Ireland. The land wai 
Oral plowed, then laid ofT by stakes or lines into stripa 
M four or Ave feet wide — an interval of tighletD Of 



twenty inches being lefl between each. The manure is 
tpread carefully over the wider strips — the tuben (uai- 
formly cut) placed al distances of Ave inches apart each 
way, upon the manure; all the soil is then dug from Ihe 
narrower itripi and thrown carefully aad lightly over the 

As I approached the town, pasting for some four or 
Ave milet under Ihe high wall of the park of an Irish 
peer, the country spread out into a more level and richer 
surface. The houset, thickening into slreeli, were even 
more dirty than the scattered ones nearer the sea. The 
paven.enU, if indeed any belonged to the streela I Bnt 
entered, were covered with all manner of filth, and th* 
front of nearly every cabin was adorned with an unctuous 
]iile of manure placed jtfst oulslile and oppoiite the door, 
on which were gallopading, with taogled hair, halt naked 
Children of every degree; and I wat agreeably lurprited 
amid the general foulnett, to see running out of one 
of the mott prelending of (he houses a nice pairof Berk- 
shire pigs; and through leveraJ siile entrances I had 
passing glimpses of fair looking caws quietly munching 

It wat roarliet day, and Ihe roads were crowded wjtb 
boo[hs and clumsily made carts, and Ihe women scadered 
beside the way, with goods oT all sorts, from old iron 
aauce pans to buuches of mint and radishes, were eameM 
(hat I should buy a ha'penny's worth— no iuconsiderabtf 
for (hose whose whole stock was barely worth s 
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tempting. Flaming advertisements wer< 
posted in every part of the (own of the Bnt ships bound 
New-York — and I found them scattered throughout 

ing of some youth from friends, for a trial of life in 
west, and heard, not without emotion, the sighs, and 
larewells, and screams, in which that excitable nation 
s prong to indulge. 

Immense numliers of cattle and iwineare mnuBlly ship- 
d from Newry to Liverpool — the steamers bringing ovei 
turn manufactured goods — andnOlunfrequen[ly,al pre- 
nl, guano end the patent manures. ludeeil, I may say, 
from my observation, (hat the vaala of manure is more 
pprecialed in Ireland than in most parts of Eng- 
And though Irish tillage has not yet availed itself 
of the latest icientiSc aids, and it alovenly in its opera- 
though drainage and irrigation are not yet gene- 
rally adopted, yet have I nowhere in England — in travel- 
ling through twelve or fifteen of its principal- counties — 
leen such scrupulous preservation of every tubelanee that 
rill enrich the toil, aa in Ireland. 

Travelling north and west from Newry, the country 
mprovet in richness andt>eaa(y. The roads, as they are 
iverywhere in Great Britain, ar« excellent; the fence* 
iDt to trimly built or clipped as in England- stiff elTec- 
ive iMrriers against uamly cattle, and there are glimptea 
among the hills of tha green valleys which nourish the 
" usands of herds that Und Iheir way across the channel. 
>men are in the field, nut scorning Ihe hardest of the 
or, and as hard bvored and as dirty at the men. 
The spade does more than half (he olllee of Ihe plow in 
all (he potatoa fields — hence their great crops and (be 
equally grea( cropa of grass (hat follow. Though it wm 
Hie 20th of April, when tn Ibe north of Ireland, I itw 
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dorer that would have tamed a ton to the acre. Their ' 
course leemed to be^potatoes oo a graae lay — ^nezt oatt 
or flax with clover or rye g^raaa — sometimes wheat inter- 
veninf^, or vetch and rye, IbUowed by flax With small 
grass seeds. From my description of potatoe planting, 
you will see that the land has the appearance of a great 
number of high beds; these are plowed lengthwise for 
seeding; the consequence is — the fields present a succes- 
sion of rounded barriers, not easily cropped under our 
method of mowing. They use, however, a short hook 
in place of a scythe — another reason for the fact n^ori- 
-ons with us — ^that an Irishman is no mower, but a good 
reaper. The horses seen in the fields are far inferior to 
English horses in bone and flesh; the same is true of all 
seen in the curiously constructed Irish cars, and I note 
here an exception to the generous character of the people 
— the horses are most cruelly treated. I have nowhere 
seen so hanl beatings given — nowhere seen them so well 
deserved — nowhere seen them so little cared for. 

Large estates are not so frequent along the way as in 
the neighbor isle, and where existing, are much more 
scrupulously guarded against encroachments, being sur- 
rounded with walls of huge height and thickness. 

Not the least attractive features in a day's ride north- 
ward, are the bleaching fields of several large flax weav- 
ing establishments. Hundreds of acres of green lawn 
are eovered with white linen — ^the surface of a bright 
fltream seen at intervals between, and the gentleman pro- 
prietor's cottage or mansion seated in a group of trees 
amid it all; in the distance the hills curiously checkered 
with firesh growing wheat and new tilled lands, and way 
pasture grounds. 

Over three thousand cattle are at the Smithfield fair 
to-day, and thousands and tens of thousands of slaugh- 
tered sheep and swine come up weekly from ever part 
of the country. Bufcherr even go to Lancashire to 
buy. Svery hotel is full, and the consumption is im- 
mense.- Rhubarb, asparagus, new potatoes, radishes, 
&c., abound in the market. Strawberries, cherries, 
and peaches, may also be had for money. Cucum- 
bers have also been in the market since the first of 
April; they are a foot or more long, but no larger round 
than ordinary. The price varies from 25 cents to $2 
each. Greater luxuries are by no means so cheap. 
Wither continues cold— colder than with you, I doubt 
not. Lilac and apple trees are Just in bloom. 

Truly yourS) 

D. O. Mitchell. 



He has capital enough to take advantage of markets, tor 
some extent, and proceeils upon someUiing of a whole- 
sale system. He has, however, no tenants, all his em- 
ployd sleeping either in his own residence or in hiv 
barns. His daughters are eligible to presentation at the 
prince's court, and his sons to posts under governments 
He labors with his sons and his men, and has no stewards 
or other intermediate agents between himself and those 
with whom exchange of crops or products are made. 
Thus much h^ve I concluded from an interview of a couple 
of hours yesterday, during which an econom conducted 
me through his suite of bams, folds, lie. 

His residence was, earlier, the summer palace of the 
Prince of Brown fels, and may have an interest to some 
American readers, from having been the birth place of 
the heroine Charlotte, in the « Sorrows of Wertcr." It 
is beautifully situated at the head of a valley, closed in 
throughout t distance of nearly a mile, with a varied 
forest of evergreen, oak and maple. Like all the old 
houses, it is a frame work of wood, the intei slices be- 
tween the timbers of which are filled in with unburaed 
bricks, and plastered or whitewashed without, llie 
roof is of tile, and ail the windows present in the sasb 
the never changing form of the cross. Immediatelsr 
about the dwelling were some hedges, but over the entire 
farm, as far as I could see, were no walls of separation, 
either of hedge, wood or stone. This is usual. The 
bams, sheep folds, swinery, kennels^ ice house, wagov 
house, &c. surround a quadrangle about two hundred and 
eighty or three hundred feet in diameter, in the centre 
of which is a paved basin of about sixty feet by forty, 
for the reception of manure. The barns were of brick 
and wood, and roofed like the house. I will number is 
their order the several apartments and objects that I saw, 
and the following diagram will give their arrangement; 
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Crops, if€. 

Gieisen, March 14, 1845. 

L. TuCKSM, Esq. — Yesterday I visited, for the first 
time, in Glermaay^ a — so called — Eeonom,^ I have some 
hesitation in the employment of language to explain what 
I here observe and hear; first, because I may convey in- 
correct inforitnation ; and second, because I nsay do injustice 
to the general land, in a very small state of which I 
happen to reside. What is quite trae of Livingston 
county, in New-York, for example, might fail if applied 
to lands upon the Aroostook or in the Accomack district. 
And again, it is by no means grateful to hear the United 
Slates charged with being a repudiating, duelling, slave- 
holding nation, as I not unfrequently do. Distance, in 
lending enchantment to some views, draws a veil of in- 
deflniteness and generalism over others. Englishmen 
Md Europeans generally, know nothing of Mason and 
Dixon's line, and judging others by myself, a statement 
^ what is observed in Osssia Darmstadt might be thought 
4|kplicable to each of the remaining thirty-seven Ger- 
vyuiio states— an application against which I here caution 
jm reader of my communications. 

An Bcotnov^ claims to be a scientific farmer; claims to 
^Mploy the best practical methods for making a given 
j/inber of acres, taking all his wants and relations into 
jgMi<loration, produce the largest amount of money. 



H Hivery man is titkd in Heiaia. Here are some illostrations : 
%, yvof. Dr. Biicbofl; Merchant Labrojse, Baker Berkman, Hair 
10 and sc», Boot Uackso and so, Peasant, *c. 
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Qtrman Fanntry^^Fig^ 69.) 

1. A stable for cows, calves and yearlings, emch ac" 
cured by itself to a rack and manger, without intervening 
partitions. In the centre of the sUlI is a half hogshead 
for the preparation of food, which consists of chopped 
straw, pounded beets, and boiled potatoes. They are 
kept in the stable throughout the entire year. The calvee 
have all the milk for the first six weeks, and are then 
fed with diluted milk, and g^dually come to live upon 
the food given to the cows. The cowe were rather 
small — not sleek, spiritless, varying don brown and 
tawny coloreii creatures. 2. A similar stable occupied 
by about twenty.five large fine looking cows, and a bull, 
that would have shown well at Pooghkeepsie last autumn. 
The cattle were long, with great depth, and like many 
fine bodied animals I have seen, had generally any thing 
but good horns. They were too long and slender, and 
curved irregularly. Among them all, the dun was the 
prevailing tint. 3. A stable for working cattle. Of 
these the number was not large — about a dozen. They 
looked well. The same apartment lodges two workmen. 
4. A stable for breeding mares and oolts. Of these no- 
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thing particularly interesting wai noticed. They are 
decidedly inferior to all hones in New -York, of any 
pretensions to blood. 5. A stable for woric horses. 
This and the last are paved, in common with the yard, 
with round small stone. All the horses were in floe 
condition, clean, well shod, with their tails tied up in 
what I suppose is fancied to be a pretty knot, to guard 
them from the mud of the roads at this season. Two 
workmen sleep here also. A little incident occurred 
here that diverted attention for a while from stalls and 
fodder. A " whiffet" that came to greet us at the en- 
trance to the stable, had been entrusted, in the course of 
nature, with a beautiful second edition of herself, and the 
econom, to gratify us, took the little creature from the 
kennel, and held it awhile to look upon. The mother 
was no terrier, she could not growl; she was not of St. 
Bernard or Newfoundland stock — she could not trust; she 
was a cur — she could not be Indifferent; she was a gedtle 
little whiffet, blindly devoted to her of&pring. Climbing 
to the top of a box near, she presented her petition with 
such eloquence as nature gave. She bowed, and crouched, 
and licked the coat of her master, and when he lowered 
the little charge so that she could assure herself of its 
safety, her eyes took on an expression, of which those 
who have only known curs and hounds in their rough 
sports can believe nothing. It is, perhaps, a trifling 
thing to notice, but what student of nature would deny 
himself such a volume of entertainment. Another was 
in store for me. On leaving the stable, the econom 
whistled as for a dog. In a moment the air above was 
filled with doves, and the fowls came trooping from all 
paru of the yard. Not receiving any grain, the doves 
returned. I thought they must have numbered some two 
hundred. I whistled a second time, and all flew down 
again. Opening one of the doors in the range 7. 7, out 
bounded a large dog, resembling a hyena more than an 
ordinary bull dog. He seemed to be overjoyed to see 
his master, but treated me as if I belonged somewhere 
else. He and two or three others are given the range 
of the yard and grounds at night. 6.6, and portions of 
7.7, are swineries. I remember once seeing a picture 
in the CuUioator of what was called the "landshark." 
Here are the originals. I inquired if they were not bred 
from the wild swine which are still in some of the pre- 
serves In this vicinity. He assured me they were not. 
But, in truth, they are as widely contrasted with the 
Berkshire, the China, and what were once denominated 
the ** grass breed pigs*' of the Genesee Valley, almost as 
widely as the wild boar himself. R. One of three sheep 
folds. It is a room with high ceiling, having straw on 
(he bottom, and supplied with racks. The econom pur- 
chases wethers to fatten, and does not breed them. They 
are pastured when the ground is bare, and accompanied 
always by a shephenl and dog. The flock, of about two 
hundred, was all of young sheep, a year and a little more. 
Both lambs and calves generally are dropped a little be- 
fore this tlate. Upon inquiry whether he thought it so 
well, he presumed the mortality among the ewes and 
lamtM might be greater, though there were some advan- 
tages that I did not precisely comprehend. Their wool 
is coarse and long, though the bodies are finely formed, 
and still in the possession each of a long fail. I could 
not see any thing much above the common breed among 
OS. 9. A carriage and wagon house. 10. A bee house. 
Little '< cottages of straw" mounted n|K>n other box 
hives of small dimensions, are the substitutes for the 
patent, most convenient hives, coming into use in New- 
Tork and Vermont. He says they are never annoyed by 
ftiUlers and worms. 11. The residence, with all its 
quaint antiquities, and its magazine of pipes and tobacco. 
12. The distillery. Here alcohol is made from potatoes. 
First, the potatoes are fitted for mashing in a steam tub, 
then passed through a crushing apparatus into large tubs. 
Then comes the series of fermentations, gummy, sugar, 
and alcoholic. The alcohol condensed in a still yields a 
profit of about a dollar and a half, above the duties to 
the Prussian government. These are positively enor. 
mous, amounting to nearly sixty-three dollars a month. 
Naturally enough the closest surveillance is necessary 
in onler to the collection of this revenue, and a gens 
^tirme visits the distilleiy at regular intervals, night 



and day, and requires a record of eaeh bonr^ woik- 
13. The manure depot, so arranged as to receive the en- 
tire ilrainage of the stables. 14. A pump for elevatiig 
the urine to a hogshead, arranged something like om 
street watering carts, for the distribution of the fluid upon 
the fields. 15. A depot of straw. Heaped upon 13^ is 
the litter of the stables, and all the sources of manure. 

It is interesting to observe the connections which link 
the different parts of this econom's establishment toge- 
ther, and the profits which he compels all {tarts to yield* 
The cows he keeps for their manure principally, and 
therefore stables them. The potatoes he grows to feed 
his cows. Cheese, butter, milk and alcohol, are inciden- 
tals. The manure enriches the soils for the growth of 
wheat, rye, barley, beets, peas and beans, as well as po- 
tatoes. A portion of these support the stock, &tten the 
beeves and swine, and the remainder, after deducting the 
expenditures for the turn and the household, goes to 
swell the little store laid by for advanced age, for younger 
sons, or for luxuries. The econom attempted to explain 
his system of rotation, but so many of the terms em- 
ployed were unintelligible to me that I have forgotten 
much of what he said. I think this is the plan he tries 
to carry out: Firbt, potatoes; second, spring wheat; 
third, barley, or rye and clover; fourth, summer fallow 
and fall wheat; fifth, peas and lentils; then a year of re- 
pose, and then potatoes and the series again. 

I hope to walk there again in the summer, and leani 
more definitely about the treatment of the crops. 

Liebig-s winter course of lectures is closed. The 
semi-annual dinner has been given, and the laboratory is 
shut for a month; at the termination of which the lectures 
will be resumed. More than half the students leave, 
and among them the first of the class. Spring seems 
close at hand, though we have several inches of snow on 
the ground, and the air is still cold. 

E. N. HoRsroxD. 



MR. NORTON'S LETTSRS— No. XIII. 



Prcf, Johtuton^t Lutures—Seoiek Farming~~€fr§at Cropt 
of Whiaty Oat$ and Tumept—Suhpkurie AeU, Bm«s, 

Laboratory of Ag. Cbem. Asioeiatlon, I 
Edinburgh, April S9th, 1845. } 

L. TucKBB, Esq. — As I promised in my last a report 
of the second -monthly meeting of the Association, I was 
happy to find that the subjects touched upon were such as 
are likely to t>e profitable to farmers in our own coun- 
try. The meeting took place on the 9th of April, and 
was attended by a large number of gentlemen from vari- 
ous perls of the country. 

After the usual preliminary business, Prof. Johnston 
made some remarks, suggested by a visit he had lately 
made to the &rm of Mr. Aitchison, of Drummore, near 
Musselburgh, about ten miles sooth of this city. The 
farm consists of at least 800 acres, and lies upon the coal 
measures, the soil produced by the decomposition of 
which is generally considered very poor. In this injtance 
however, art has overcome nature. 'Nearly the whole 
farm is now dralnetl, and sub-soiled to the depth of 14 
to 15 inches. Manure is added juiliciously but most libe- 
rally, and the crops are remarkable. The cultivation of 
this farm has been so admirable in the hands of Mr. Ait- 
chison^s predecessors that it has alway yielded large 
crops. The records of these are shown io a book like 
a merchant's ledger, which has been kept with the great- 
est minuteness for more than 30 years. In it may be 
seen the produce of each field, the time of sowing, of 
harvesting, and finally the market at which each sample 
of grain was sold, with its price, and the average prioe 
of each year. 

One six acre field produced an average of A2\ tons of 
white globe tumeps, per Scotch acre, every load being 
actually weighed. In 1844, 13 acres average<l 31 tons of 
yellow Swedes. The Scotch acre is one-flflh more than 
the English imperial acre. But this same land produced 
equally good crops twenty years ago. The wheat crop 
of 1820 averaged, over 150 acres, 54 bushels. In 1832, 
140 acres of oats averaged 85| bushels per acre. 

On land cultivated as this has long been, said Prof. 
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JohnBton^ all we can do is to keep up iia fertility; even 
modern 'flcieoce can scarcely hope (o increase the crops; 
but one thing it may do, it may raise them more econo- 
mically and with greater certainty. 

After this notice of Mr. Aifehison*s farm, a variety of 
substances lately sent to the Laboratory for examination, 
were mentioned. Among them were a number of lime- 
stones from different parts of the country : some of these 
were found very pare and remarkably well fitted Tor agri- 
cultural purposes; others would make admirable cements. 
The economical value of some ironstones was also no- 
ticed. The sprouts broken off" during the malting of 
barley, on analysis have been found to be well adapted 
for manure, and to especially abound in phosphates. 
Large quantities are obtained in the extensive breweries, 
and in some instances they have been advatageously used 
as food for pigs. 

The remainder of the remarks by Prof. Johnston were 
devoted to explaining the action of sulphuric acid upon 
l>ones« The nature of bone was tirsl considered, it con- 
sisting of an earthly and a gelatinous part. Each of these 
has been found valuable where applied singly; burned 
bones especially, have been found to produce excellent 
crops of turneps. The sulphuric acid acts upon both 
thesi parts of the bone, and forms with the gelatinous 
part certain compounds soluble in water and capable of 
entering directly into the circulation of plants. In its 
action upon the earthy part much gypsum is produ<ied, 
and bi-phosphate or super-phosphate of lime. 

Thus many substances necessary to the healthy growth 
of the crop, are presented to it in a soluble state ready 
to supply, its wants. Experiments in top dressing wheat 
and clover, have shown in several instances the great 
efficacy of the bi-phosphate. 

The action of the acid is -speedy, and soon reduces the 
bones to a soft pulpy mass; they may then either be ap- 
plied in a liquid state after very large dilution with water, 
or they may be dried and sown in the drill, or used as a 
top dressing. The latter way is tnost convenient, but 
some trials have seemeil to indicate that the liquid appli- 
cation is best. It probably ensures a more complete 
dissemination of the manure through the soil. Water 
should be added, even until the acid taste is not percepti- 
ble. Prof. Johnston, in conclusion said, he had been 
thus particular upon the subject of bones, because the 
supply of guano could not always last. When that was 
gone the farmers must have something to supply its place, 
and bones will then stand forth more prominently. He 
recommended the trial with preliminary experiments 
with them immediately, so that they might not in any 
way expose themselves to loss when compelled to find 
a substitute for guano. 

After a Csw words upon some samples of guano, the 
meeting came to a close. Pjof. Johnston will be at Dur- 
ham during the months of May and June, and consequent- 
ly there will not be another meeting until July. 
I am yours very truly, 

John P. Nobton. 
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Pkesebvation of Wood.— Kyan's celebrated patent, 
it is well known, consists of impregnating the pores of 
wood with corrosive sublimate. Bennett's Antiseptic 
Solution, for the same purpose, is a solution of one pound 
of chloride of zinc in five gallons of water, and has been 
found superidr to Kyan's patent solution. Another sim- 
ple process consists in the application of creosote, along 
with coal tar, and other bituminous matter. The wood 
is thoroughly saturated to the centre of the log with great 
rapidity. A load of fir timber will absorb forty gallons; 
close grained timber less. The price of the creosote is 
3 pence [sterling] per gallon; in some places not more 
than 2^ pence. Preserved timber, by this process, is 
supplied for rail-roads at 15 shillings a load more than 
the common price. Wood treated in this way is said to 
become nearly water-proof, and requires no painting, 
[tt will of course be understood that the "creosote" 
spoken of is not the article sold in the drug shops, which 
is very costly, but a much cruder substance, similar to the 
substance sold many years ago, for smoking hams, under 
the name of pyroUgneous add.] 



Mr. Edxtob— In one of your last letters you requested 
me to give you a sketch of any farms I might visit in 
Maryland. Last summer f made a short visit to my friend 
Thomas J. Dorsett, at « Roedown," in Anne Arundel 
county. West River settlement, Western Shore of Mary- 
land, Mr. Dorsett has 400 acres, 100 wood and 300 
arable land, divided into four fields ; and he farms on the 
four course system. First, wheat after clover. 8econd| 
com and tobacco — the latter always on the lightest and 
driest soil. Third, wheat on the tobacco stubble, and 
oats on the corn stubble. Fourth, clover. Product, 15 
to 20 bushels wheat, 35 to 50 bushels corn, one hogshead 
tobacco, 40 bushels oafs, per acre. Clover is the principal 
fertilizer. The land is remarkably adapted to clover, 
and since its introduction, some ten years or more, the 
land in this region has been progressively improving. 

Mr. Dorsett drove me a circuit of twenty-five miles, 
between South and West river, over a fine undulating 
country,, well firmed; and, with one or two exceptions, 
the land all laid down in clover, looking almost as well 
as the western lands of good quality, (for it is not all 
good, you know.) There af« no lanes here, but gates on 
the public road. We pas^sed through sixty-six of them 
in a drive of twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Dorsett has some gooil stock. I saw two fine 
blooded brood mares, one of them, a Naragansett, a piC" 
ture. Her colts are good, and sell for high prices. Also 
some good grade Durhams, a flock of mixed sheep, crose 
of the common, Merino, South-Down, and Leicester — 
forty-eight ewes ami two rams. The clip averaged eight 
pounds and fourteen ounces, unwashed. One ewe that 
bore lambs for two years, gave a fleece which weighed 
twelve pounds. Finer mutton I have never tasted than 
at his bble, from this flock. 

Mr. Dorsett manages his own tarm, and has made it 
very prt)ductive. His sales hav<>! amounted to $3,300 per 
annum. Baltimore is the principal market. Butter, and 
small marketing, is sold at Annapolis. He observes 
system in all of his farming operations, care of tools, 
implements) &c. 

Doct. Stewart, whose farm adjoins, was from home, 
which deprived me of the pleasure of seeing him and 
his large farm of some two thousand acres. It is highly 
cultivated, as I saw in passing through it. I have made 
the Doctor a promise to visit him some future time. 
Slave labor is used in this neighborhood altogether. 

Yestertlay I returned from a visit to George Patter- 
son, Esq. who resides at <* Springfield," twenty- two miles 
west of this, in Carrol county. He is a wealthy gentle- 
map, and is extensively known for his fine stock, and 
enterprising character. His farm contains 1735 acres, 
about 1200 under cultivation, and 500 in woodland. It 
is rolling land, and well watered — a branch of thts Pe- 
tapsco running through it, supplies water for a grist mill^ 
on the farm, where all the grain raised on the farm i» 
ground for the family and stock. The woodland is ad- 
mirably located to shelter the many fields from the 
northwest winds, and presented a beautiful and diversi- 
fied landscape. The timber was formerly oak, but as it 
is removed, is supplanted by a spontaneous growth of 
hickory and chestnut, principally the latter. Mr. Patter- 
son has cut out much of the old timber to bum lime, and 
also with a view to get rid of it to admit the young 
growth of chestnut. 

When Mr. P. took possession of this farm, twenty 
years since, tlie land was poor, much of it very poor, and 
barren of vegetation, except briars, — with scarcely any 
buildings. Since then he has put upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand bushels of lime on the land, and 
erected fifty buildings of various kinds, all permanently 
and neatly built, and now all yellow washed, presenting 
in contrast with the green fields and woods, a picturesque 
appearance. His plan is, whenever a field is brought 
into cultivation, and made to produce clover for mowing, 
to erect as many barracks as will hold the hay. These 
barracks, or (Mirns, are made of frame, some 20 by 30 
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feet square, 12 or 14 tiigh, weather boarded, and covered 
with cypress sbiogles. 

Mr. Palteraon commences on the poor worn oat land 
by spreading two handred bushels of lime per acre, 
(measored at the kiln unslacked,) on the surface, and lets 
it remain two or three years. Then breaks it up and 
puts whatever dung he can muster, and plants in com. 
The following is his system of rotation :— -First year, 
corn; second year, oats, rye or wheat, and clover sowed 
in the spring; thirti year, cloveiv first year mowed, se- 
tsond crop left on the ground ^ fourth year, clover either 
left on the ground or moderately grazed; fifth year, 
Wheat, timothy sowed with the wheat; sixth year, timo- 
thy mowed; seventh year, timothy mowed; eighth year, 
grazed; ninth year, grazed, and top dressed the last four 
years. Top dressing he prefers to plowing in the ma- 
nure of any kind. Lime, he thinks, acts slowly, and does 
not show much the first year or two, and should be always 
applied to grass, and not on fallow. Much of this hmd 
is now in a high state of cultivation — producing 20 to 
^0 bushels wheat, 60 to 80 bushels com, and two to 
three tons hay, per acre. The contrast between this farm 
«nd some of the aijioining land is wonderful 1 The one 
g^reen, and Uixnriant in crops^, the other barren, ana de- 
void of vegetation, having no green thing except a few 
low running briars. 

This land was also very stony. With the stones Mr. 
I*, has turaplked several roads across his farm, which 
fsnables him to haul wood, lime, and manure in wet 
Weather. He has also applied a portion of these stone 
to making drains. He makes drains by cutting a ditch 
four feet deep, and filling two feet with fine broken 
stones. 8wamps and s wails heretofore useless, are now I 
made dry, and are among the most productive parts of ^ 
liis iand. The fences are in prime order — the few worm' 
fences that he has, are eleven rails high, staked andi 
Tidered, and six feet worm. The greater part are post I 
aqd post and rails — upwards of ten thousand pannel — | 
f)osts of mountain locust. A few chestnut posts he has 
been compelled to use, and these he protects from decay! 
by filling rouml with 8tone> which drain the water ra*' 
pidly off. i 

His barns, where the greater part of the cattle ami; 
hogs are fed in the winier, are situated on two opposite' 
Icnolls, and drains arc so arranged as to convey the wash' 
from both to permanent meadows adjoining. 

His stock is all of the most approved kind, and pure 
in blood. Of horses, there are several full blood maree, 
of high pedigree and beauty. « Mary Randolph," a 
superb mare of rare good points, a gray, has a filly one 
year old, the handsomest creature I ever saw. He has 
in all some twenty -five or thirty fine horses of various 
«ges. At present, he is about crossing these mares with 
« large well formed horse, a cross of the Canadian-^ 
similar to the Morgan horse — with the view of increas- 
"ing the size more suitable for carriage or draft horses, 
liis henl of Devon ca.ttte, about sixty in number, are a 
rare lot. I had heard of the l>evon cattle, and seen the 
prints representing them; but I had no idea of their 
beauty. The prints, or some of them, are earricaturea, 
at least of Mr. Patterson's best cattle. His bull « £clipse," 
imported two or three years since, now five years old, is 
a perfect geWf the best bull of any stock, not excepting 
my old favorites, the Durhams, that I have ever seen. 
The cows liave fine shaped and well developed udders, 
and must be good milkers. Mr. Patterson says they give 
tich milk, and a good deal of it. He has bred his stock 
with that object, ami selected the best milking families. 
They have size enough — ^the bull would weigh 1000 lbs. 
nett beef — the cows are also large enough. They have 
fine shaped yellow noses, with a ring of the same round 
the. eye — all uniform as so nuiny peas. What will you 
think if I tell you that this will become the favorite 
stock before many years I The beef, you know, is cele- 
brated for its fine quality, being so evenly mixed, fat and 
lean, instead of laying the fat on the surface. 

Here I also saw upwards of seventy Berkshire store 
hogs — hog fat, in the clover field— and as many sucking 
pigs, intended for next year. The sows are allowed but 
one litter each year, and they all have pigs in May. Mr. 
F. has a flnfe 'flock of vheep— -some fall blood Downs 



from the flocks of Mr. Roteh, N. Y., and Cope, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Every thing is done here in the best manner, and all 
the stock is of the best, without regard to price. The 
whole establishment is well worth one hundred thousand 
dollars. I have not done cre<iit in the description. Mr. 
Patterson manages the farm himself— has no white man 
on the place but himself^ and is a pattern in indus- 
try and frugality, even to Pennsylvania- farmers. His 
neighbors are beginning to follow his example in the 
use of lime. A few years hence will have completed 
Mr. Patterson's plans of improvement, and then he will 
have the best farm in Maryland. 

Isaac Dillon. 

EiOaxt House, BtUimon, 20th May, 1845. 



THE LAKE COUNTY SAND WASHED OUT OF 
SOLON ROBINSON'S EYES. 



Ma. Editor — ^My object in writing is, to correct some 

remarks in the April No. of the Cultivator, page 125, 

by Solon Robinson, touching this place, which, from the 

known character of your correspondent, as well as that 

of the Cultivator, we in this place feel is calculated to 

do us niioh injustice. We do not charge Mr. R. with 

intentional misrepresentation; but this does not alter the 

eiTect his- remarks are calculated to have upon many of 

your readers to the injury of this place. We would say, 

however, that he must have been misinformed, or have 

formed his opinion of the people without knowing their 

character; and as to some other remarks of his, we think 

he must have had his eyes shut, or filled with Lake 

county .sand, for hail his vision tieen clear he would have 

received other impressions. He says '<thia place it 

located upon good prairie;'' which is correct; but how 

;he could say ** inconvenient to mills,*' we suckers think 

I mighty strange^ A steam saw mill, also a flouring mill, 

ihas been in full operation for some four years within 

I tifty rods of where Mr. R. lodged. 

Mr.< R. seems wonderfully taken up with the yankeesr 
I but -just tell him we are all suckers here, although wi 
came, some from old, some from New England, somt 
from New JTersey, and some firom old Kaintnck, forming 
a compound that finds it may be equal, yet not snperiot 
in industry, intelligence and virtue. Your correspondent 
says we never read agricultural papers here. For his 
information I will state that there are 28 copies of the 
Cultivator and Prairie Farmer taken at this ofllce, and as 
money does not grow on bushes even in this produotive 
land, it is not reasonable to suppose that we take these 
merely for waste paper. 

This place was first settled about the same time as 
Bunker Hill; and I will say that *'in this eight year old 
settlement" we now have three public schools in this 
village, one of from forty to fifty scholars three -fourth's 
of a mile distant, two Sabbath schools, two meeting 
houses and wonhip in each every Sabbath; a temper- 
ance society, with 147 signatures to the pledge; a Bible 
society which has sold and distributed nearly 350 copies 
of the New and Old Testament, since January, '44. We 
have two public houses where the weary can find rest. 
Intoxicating liquor is not sold in the village, nor nearer 
than Bunker Hill, that I am aware of. There are seven- 
ty-five subscribers to newspapers and periodicals at this 
office. These are facts, Mr. R. ; but not the half that might 
be said. You did not observe those shade trees by the 
road side and around our dwellings — eh? and those fruit 
trees in our g^dens and orchards? did not notice onr Dur- 
ham cattle — our flocks of sheep; call on us next time, and 
let us take you by the hand, and let us show you some of 
our orchards, g^rass lots, bams, gooil horses; more scholars 
at school, and more readers of agricultural papers than 
there is in some of the oldest settlements in the state 
where the population is double. 

I will close this epistle, Mr. Editor, after calling your 
attention and that of the public to a review by a subscri- 
ber, in the April No. of the Prairie Farmer, of remarks 
made in the March No.^ same paper, by Mr. Robinson. 

JONA. HUGCLVS, F. M* 

Woodburn, Macoupin county, Til., May 12, 1845. 



THE CnLTKTATOK. 



BlKEirS PATENT PAKM QATE— (Fif. 70.) 




Mr. Tticker— T Uka tlia libcrlf of rornardlng lo you 
foi inmtion in Uia CuUieator a cut of > sale inTantecl 
and palenleil by Mr. Ansok Baeju, o( VIeittra. Thi* 
tUt wu Ant conatnicted by Mr. B. tbout a yeir ngo, 
■tnca which tima leTara] ot tham havs bean oied b}' 
hmtn in Weatcni uid the ■djainioK tcxn>. The above 
onl (fie. 70) ii > tolenbly ftiir repraaealMion of tha gala 
with ODi of the poiti partially open. The conilniciioD 
li iiDiple, beinp in fact ncKhiDg more than two leng^a 
ot board fence placeil on rollen in loefa manner a< to 
open risht and left with the appliealioo of rery little 
force. Tbeie gilae may be made of inch Ixwrdi, aither 
planed anil paintwl neatly, or roosb, lite the common 
fence, at a trifling expense compared with the cost of 
almoit any other fate now in dm. The poala ahoutd be 
firmly and perjieodieularly aet, bat they will relain theii 
poiitlon (ar better than when the gUe awing* in the or- 
dinary way. The poita may be in one piece, with i 
tongue or piece tawed ont even with the frouDd, Or e 
batten may be placed on one side and faitenm) by pini oi 
boili through Ihe poat, one of which may pan through 
the roller. The roller* may be of wood or iron, bi 
wooden rollen, which coal by the quaaliiy from four I 
iix eenti for each gate, bare bean found quite darabli 
and aniwer a good purpoia. The diamalerof the rolli 
thould be nieh aitocormpond with thealieorihe pott, 
and Ihe apace between the boanla be Jntl the diameter of 
Ibe roller, lo prevent the gala from raiting at Ihe bncii 
end whan weight happem lo be applied lo Ihe other. 
When in It* natural poaltim it it eelf balancing, and al- 
wayi in order. 

Mr. Baker cUimi for Ihit gale teveral important ad - 
Tanlagai, among which may be named cheapneaa of 
conttructioB, cotling no more than half the price of any 
other good gate; and eonvenienee of opening, particu- 
larly in winler, aa thay are alway* in place, and do aol 
have to ba carritd open by nain ilreaglh, and are uol 
ironblad by (now. 



Stlf-thMitg Oat* — (Fig. 71.) 

Ttiv flut (flg. 71) repreacnti a lelf-thntting gate, very 
conivticnl for yard*, girilgni, &c. ; anawrring, in fact; 
111 piif-xei wharea imall gale ii wanted- The en. 
grsii'ivi^ will readily ihow it* form, and aoable any one ti 
unders'and its principlet. When opeaad, the iaclioalioa 
of the board* or alati on Ihe roUara cauias il ' 
reiume ill proper position. 

II it proper (o add, that the abore named gate* have 
bean uted by many of Ihn beet farmen in Waatem 
among whom Mr. Baiter rafento Qeorge Bray Ion, Eiq. 
Ron. AmoD ComMoclc, David Utiey, Baq., and olhen, 
who have had tham in uaa, tor evldenoe of their utility. 
Of the importance of having a gate which eombineii 
cheapneet, convenience and durabillly, it it not neceuary 
for me to ipeak, at these thing* are fully andenlood by 
all good (armar*. If on trial Ihi* gate t^all aniwer Ihe 
eipectation of ill Inventor, Iba public will nol be tlow 
t« adopt it. E. CoMSrocK. 

Rone, jr. Y., Jm* W>, ISU. 



ECONOMICAL WAY UP MAKING HANUItE, be. 

lATTHXt TucBEB, E*q The writer, agreeably with 

■ proraite, will now give you the aitnple maihod by 
hich, daring the |ia*t winter, he collected a much 

larger quantity of manure than ha hat hereloToro done; 

and which, hit present crops are ahowittg the advantagv 

Ha 
fed, h _ 

proof of the valne of p 

Immed lately behind each row of dairy cnwa. is a wood 
goiter, 12 inches wide, 4 inclie* deep, and running the 
length of the itable, which rerelvaa Ihe ilropping* from 
the catUai and aa Ihe gtiUer is laid a lililc tlopiog, the 

.: paiKs, and (with Ihe use of a scraper) the dun? 

ily removed into a pit on Iheouttide of Iha slable, 
whfeh it thus kepi clean. 

The pita are 2 feet deep at each end, and rather monr 
. the centra, where an old oil cask, containing about SOC 
gallom, is luak int^^the ground, to that one-half the 
>. . ,|^^ ^|^ bottom of the pit; here augur hole* 
in Ibe eaik, by which the pita can be diaincil at 
pleasure. 

The plU are half filled with muck from the ailfoiaing 
woods, (mostly old decayed leavea or vegetable mould,) 

d over il ii spread a good coal of plaster i on thii lay- 

of mucb, the ipilters empty Ihennelvea. 

About once a week, a man occupies half an hour in 
leveling the heapa, and thoroughly soaking them with 
'*e liqjor ftom Ifaecaika; at the tame lime sprinkling 

rer a little plaster to prevent any oBenalve tmall. 

As toon as Ihe muck it aufllcienlly covered with ma- 

ire, a fresh layer it laid on, and in this way thi pile 

e filled nidi aHemate layers of muck and manore. 

There it do waste of liquor, as what it not absorbed 
by the heap pane* through it to the bottom of the pit, 
^in into the cask. During Ihe past winter, we had 
ily tufflcieni to saturate all Ibe nalerlali we had 
) to coiled, bnl were able lo hanl out severs! hun- 
dred gallons to the grass lands. 

On Ihe pill requiring emptying, their eonlents were 
antjxutly Hacked where wanted (br spring use, and oo 
being opened containeda massof rich manure, collected 

you will tee at a very inning outlay; a few bushels of 

aster being Ibe only Ingredient not Furnished by the 

The writer, at leiture, propoeet giving yon hit plan 
for winter feeding — a tubjed to which he hat directed 
hii alleotion, with a view to economy in fooil — prodn- 
ing good milk and butter; and Ihe saving of coat in 
ichanging dry for fresh cowB; at Ihe same lime he de- 
ireanot to occupy your columns to (he ezcluiion of more 
interesting matter. Woodsiok. 

. B. Crops of Oran very short fMmi the limited 
thelail three months: cnUing generally comuencml 
round Ihe cily, (Bait.) The crops of broad-eait cora 
referred lo in ay lail, allhough checked for want of 
moiature, now 18 inches high ; the ground well covered, 
~id Ihe com and oats in a fine healthy slate. 

(M 3 acres of ground, laid oul in furrows (north and 
south) 3 feet apart and well manured, the wriler has 
planted 2 rows of com, with hillt 2 feet 6 apart, giving 
e,80S hillt lo Ihe tcre; Ihen 2 rowi of potatoes, and ao 
on altomafely; Ihera being 9 feet between each donbla 
row of com; il is presumed it will have aa much aun 
and air at though planred at usual, 4 feel by 4 fart (2,732 
hills to the acre) and thai Ihe opening ot 9 feel will 
Ipravent injary lo Iha potaloe*— both eropl lia*« Imm 
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well ealtiFatedand plastered, and appear in a very thriv- 
ing states If the plan socceeds, the 3 acres of land wonld 
give one and a half acr« of potatoes and equal to 3 acres 
t>f corn planted 4 feet by 4 feet— whether it succeeds or 
not, I propose giving yon the result. In the one case, it 
may induce others to try it for themselves; in the other, 
spare them the (rouble of doing so. 
MaryUnd, Jtttie 7M, 1845. 

GESTATION OF COWSv 



Mm. Bditob— While living on my farm> I found it 
iiot only useful, but very necessary, to keep a record of 
the time my cows were put to the bull, as well as the 
time of calving^ By the means of keepine a record, I 
was enabled to make a calculation on the probable period 
parturition would take plaee> and be prepared for the 
event, and avoid accidents which might oc§nr, when no 
attention was paid to the subject. 

The experiments and facts which I am about to state, 
taay not be considered of much importance to fimners 
generally, but to the breeders of cattle, and the inquiring 
mind, they may, I trust, be interesting; and some good 
may possibly result firom their publicity. 

Earl Spencer, in a paper conmnnicated to the <' Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England," says 
the shortest period of gestation, which a live calf was 
produced, was 220 days; and the longest SlS^difierenee 
83 days. 

M. Tessier, in a memoir read to the Royal Academy 
"of Sciences at Paris, says that in 1,131 cows, which he 
had the opportunity of observing, the shortest period of 
gestation was 240 days; and the longest 321 — difference 
81 days. 

Both of the foregoing statements differ Arom my ex- 
perience. Among my cows, though numbering only 62, 
the shortest period of gestation was 213 days, and the 
longest period was 336.— difference 123 days. But as re- 
gards the shortest period of 213 days, I must confess I 
have had my doubts as to the correctness, though I kept 
the record myself for in no other Instance iMve they 
fallen below 260 days. 

It would appear from the Earl's statements, that a calf 
produced at an earlier period than 260 days, must be 
considered decidedly premature; and any calf produced 
at any period of gestation exceeding 300 days must also 
be considered irregular, but in this latter case the health 
of the produced is not afieeted. 

There are some facts presented in my record which 
differ from any statements which have fallen under my 
observation. For instance, in 1839 I had fourteen cows, 
three of which produced heifer calves; and the period 
of gestation averaging 284 days, while the other seven 
produced males> and averaged 280 days. This, in re- 
gard to the time allowed for males and females, is con- 
trary to the prevalent belief among fSeurmers, and differs 
very materially fh>m the resnlt of the following year, 
18^. I had that year thirteen cows, six of which pro- 
duced heifer calves, whose period of gestation averaged 
278 days; and seven produced bull calves, averaging 299 
days; the shortest period of the heifer calves was 213 
days, and the longest 336 days; being the greatest ex- 
tremes of either year. The shortest period of the bulls 
was 278, and the longest period was 289 days. In this 
year the number of males and females were nearly bal- 
anced. 

The next year> 1841, eleven cows produced eight 
heifer and three bull calves. The shortest period of ges- 
tation for the heifer calves, was 277 and the longest 292 
days — averaging 286 days. For the bull calves the 
iriiortest period of gestation was 284, and the longest 299 
days — averaging 293 days. 

In 1842, the order seemed to be reversed; for out of 
thirteen cows, nine produced males, and four females. 
The shortest for the males was 281, and the longest 294, 
averaging 287 days. There was but very little differ- 
ence in the time for the females; the shortest period be- 
ing 280, and the longest 286--averaging 284 days. 

In 1843, the proportion of males to females, was, as 
IB 1840, nearly balanced. From eleven cows, six male 
and Ave female ealvea were prodneed. The shortest 



period for the males was 277, and tlie longest 290^ 
averaging 282 days; and the shortest period for the fe- 
males was 276, the longest 286— averaging 282 days. 

In the five years, which embraced my experiments, 
sixty -two cows produced twenty. six females, and thirty* 
six male calves; the period of gestation for the bull 
calves, averagmg 288 days, while the heifers averaged 
nearly 283 di^s. 

In the experiments of Earl Spencer, those cows whoso 
period exceeded 286 days, the number of females was 
only 90» while the number of males waa 150. Now, in 
my experiments, those cows that exceeded 286 days, the 
number of females was 7, while that of the males was 
12. The number of female calves produced under 283 
days was 24, while that of the males was 31. In moet 
cases, therefore, 283 or 288 days may be assumed as the 
usual period for gestation, and not 270 days, as stated In 
Youatt's work on cattle. 

My experiments were not confined to any particular 
breed or variety of cattle—- they consisted of Durham, 
Devon, Herefords, Ayrshires and grades; and I think 
these results, though derived from the observation of one 
person only, will be found equally applicable; at any 
rate, We should be pleased to hear the results of others. 

C. N. BXMSNT. 

American Hota, J/bony, My, 1845. 



CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 



Me. Tucker — Among the various objects that engage 
the attention of the agriculturist, few have higher claims 
upon his care than the cultivation of fruit. When roan 
was fresh from the hands of his maker, the fruits of his 
^irden becaml the sole objects of his culture, as they 
constituted his entire, yet ample means of subsistence. 
Health, vigor and longevity resulted from this simple 
fare; and there can hardly be a doubt that even at this 
day, a nearer approach to this primitive simplicity of diet 
would contribute much to the preservation of health ahd 
happiness among mankind. When we consider the great 
and constantly increasing varieties of fruit that are capa- 
ble of being cultivated in our climate; their wonderful 
capacity for improvement; the elegance of form and 
beauty of color displayed by many of them; and above 
all their delightful fragrance and exquisite flavor; it 
may well be asked, what objects demand our more con- 
stant and fostering care? Nor is the value of fruit at all 
lessened when we view it as a means of increasing our 
wealth. If our farmers, with their present very meagre 
and imperfect collections of fruit, have often found the 
produce of the orchard among the most valuable of crops, 
what may they not expect when the best and most pro- 
fitable varieties come to be the objects of their culture? 
In this region we can boast of but few apples of decided 
vklue, and until a recent period we had but one superior 
and some half dozen tolerable pears. Of the best of 
apples, and of those exquisite productions of the pear 
kind, with which the science and skill of a few indivi- 
duals have enriched the world within the last half cen- 
tury, we are yet to become partakers. The peach and 
the plum had almost become extinct among us for want 
of a sufficient knowledge in their culture to counteract 
their diseases, and to protect them from the depredations 
of insects. Their best varieties have never been seen 
here at all. These defects in our system of rural econo- 
my cannot fail of being amended when the attention of 
the public can be sufficiently awakened to their existence ; 
since it is not so much the remedy, as the determination 
and skill to use it, that is wanting. 

But the principal design of this communication is to 
lay before the public some observations that have lately 
been made in the culture of a few particular varieties of 
fruit. In the contiguous counties of Westchester and 
Fairfield, and probably over a considerably wider wextent 
of surface, the Newtown Pippin tree has never worn the 
healthy and flourishing appearance of the other culti- 
vated sorts. It is slow of growth, and the bark of even 
young trees has a peculiarly rough and perforated ap- 
pearance, as if often traversed by the woodpecker. For 
many years its fruit has been gradually deteriorating nolil 
it has become in many orehardt nearly worthless. So 
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generally indeed is this the eaae that eultiratort are 
about abandoninsf it as one of the wornout varieties, 
cons'derin; it strielcen with the incurable degeneracy of 
age. That such an opinion however is not well founded, 
may be inferred from the fact thai this fmit, when grown 
in the new and more virgin soils of the interior, is to this 
day fairer anil larger than we have ever been accustomed 
to see it here. This fact would seem to indicate, not the 
degeneracy of the tree itself, but the want of something 
in tile soil to enable it to bring out its frait ict full per- 
fect on. Some other of the older varieties of apples 
have degenerated much within the last twenty or ttiirty 
year^. The same thing has happened to some of the 
ch >ice8t pears. The White Boyenne, or Yirgalieu, until 
recently ihe only superior variety ever cultivated here, 
ha« for twenty years ceased (o ripen its fruit. The tree 
itself seems healthy, but its frait commences cracking 
when half grown; becomes woody, and scarcely a pear 
has ripened on these trees for nearly a <|iiarter of a cen 
tury, with the exception of the last two years. Year 
before last a few, and last year a greater proportion of 
these pears came to perfection. Here again the soil has 
lacked something that this tree required in ripening its 
fniit} and the favorable change observed last year would 
seem to indicate that this material, whatever it is, which 
after a long period bad been exhausted by the annual 
fructification, has, after a lapse of twenty yean, accumu- 
lated again in quantity sufficient to bring some of its fruit 
to perfection. The Seckel pear, a most delicious fruit, 
having but recently been introduced here, ripens with us 
in great perfection ; but at Philadelphia, where the tree 
originated about a century ago, probably from a. seed of 
the RouBselet de Rheims, which it greatly resembles, the 
Seckel has begun to suffer from exhaust^n of its appro- 
priate food, and requires an artlt\clal supply to restore it 
to its wonted perfection. This fact I learn from Mr. L. 
C. Ford, of Olney Park, accompanied with the valuable 
inrormation that the material wanted in this case was 
some ferruginous compound, as by giving a liberal sup 
ply of slag from the iron foundry to the roots of his 
trees, he has restored its fruit to more than its pristine 
excellence. 

With regard to the Newtown pippin, I am in posses- 
sion of facts showing that our soil requires only some 
compound of lime, probably the phosphate, to enable 
it to bring this apple to full perfection. The details of 
this discovery would extend this article to an inconve- 
nient length, but they will cheerfully be given to any 
gentleman requiring them. One of the facts upon which 
this opinion is based, goes to show that an old and 
decaying Newtown pippin tree, which in 1840, bore 
chiefly small, rusted and valueless fruit, in 1842 presented 
a healthy and flourishing appearance, and commenced 
bearing large, fair and beautiful apples, and has done the 
same every year since; umler no other treatment than Miat 
of having the clam and oyster shells from the table of the 
family deposited under it, which has been done from the 
date first mentioned up to the present time. This spring 
the tree has a very fine appearance, and is preparing for 
a heavy crop. It is worthy of notice that the very next 
tree in the row is likewise a Newtown pippin, which 
still continues to bear very inferior fruit, fit only for 
cider. 

Most of the fruit trees will grow and bear fruit in any 
tolerable soil, but to produce it in full perfection, many 
of the choicer kinds probably require materials with 
which the earth in this region is but sparingly provided. 
If every different species of vegetation requires its own 
appropriate food; if com, wheat, rye, &c., in two or 
three successive crops exhaust the silicate of potash, or 
some other sparingly provided material, essential to their 
growth, and can no longer be cultivated in the same fields 
until time, or the hand of man, has restored what is 
wanting; it surely need not excite our wonder that a 
tree, fixed to the same locality, and drawing all the ma- 
terials of its subsistence from a few feet of ground, 
should, in the lapse of fifty or a hundred years, exhaust 
those sparse and delicate materials essential to the per- 
fection of its fruit; and straggling with adverse circum- 
stances, continue for a long period afterwards to bring 
Corth only fruit of a very inferior kind. To this cause, 



rather than to antiquity of origin, we may probably 
ascribe the failure of some of our favorite fruits. The 
Rousselet, for instance, long so highly prized by the con- 
fectioners in France, Is now said to be rapidly failing in 
that country ; but having been introduced into this town 
about fourteen years since, in mistake for the Seckel, is 
found to be a vigorous and rapid growing tiee, producing 
excellent fruit. This is certainly an intportant subject, 
and deserves further investigation. May we not hope 
that a series of well directed experiments, with careful 
observation, will eventually yield the agriculturist that 
intimate knowledge of the requirments of the plants and 
trees he cultivates, that shall enable him, by supplying 
their individual wants, not only to recover, hot (o exceed 
the former perfection of the now deteriorated fruits? 

Thomas Close. 
PorUhesttr, Wntchuttr county, J^. F. 

THE SHEPHERD'S ]X)6. 



Ms. Tucker — Su — You may inform your correspon- 
dent « J. P. Mr,'' that Isaac Hardy, Esq. of Lasalle, 
Lasalle Go., Illinois, owns a flock of some fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand sheep, which are under the entire 
management of « Scotch shepherd and his dogs, who im- 
ported a pair from Scotland, thorough bred animals ;^ 
from these he has now, I think, twenty or thirty in train, 
ami for sale. Your Feburary number for 1844, contain» 
a faithful picture of an animal that Mr. Hardy sent me 
last year. We have proved his skill among our flocks 
in driving on the road, and must say he is worth two men. 
There is no neeil of bawling, whipping or ranning; yov 
may ride in your carriage, and the dog will, very dex- 
terously and quietly, conduct them along fifteen miles, 
one hour earlier than they can be driven by two boys or 
men. 

Nathan Hardy, of Monkton, (Yt.,) has a slut' of this 
stock, and may be able to furnish them. 

In a state containing so many sheep as Yermont, I am 
surprised that we have not bred the shepherd's dog, more 
especially when we find so many worthless dogs among 
us. Yours truly. Solo. W. Jewett. 



WOOL DEPOT AT KINDERHOOK. 



Mn. Tucker — I wish to call the attention of wool 
growers to the advertisement of H. Blanchard, of Kin- 
derhook, in the last No. of (he Cultivator, and to recom* 
meml it to their particular attention. The disadvantages 
of having to sell our wool to agents and speculators, 
have long been a subject of general complaint; but no 
plan has heretofore been devised, that promises any sat- 
isfactory improvement. Mr. Blancharil's plan will en- 
able the farmer to place his wool where a large number 
of man:}facturers will examine it personally, and many 
of them are pleged to give that depot the preference; 
and nothing will intervene between what the manufac' 
turer is willing to pay, and what the farmer receives, but 
the commission paid Uie agent. 

The establishment is to be conducted upon strictly fliir 
and honorable principles, in order to give it character 
among the manufacturers; the interest of the agent as 
well as the grower being equally concerned in such a 
course. The larger the amount of wool deposited, the 
greater the inducement for manufacturers to visit it; and 
I think wool from other counties would find a much bet- 
ter and readier market there, than in the wool houses of 
the grower* The principal objection of persons from a 
distance will probably be, the responsibility, ciq^ability, 
and integrity of the agent; to such, I have to say, all i» 
right on those points; and as evidence of its truth, will 
state that about ten thousand fleeces are pleged to Mr. 
Blanchard, from the single town of Canaan. 

There can be no doubt that many advantages will be 
derived, not only to the wool grower, but to the manu- 
facturer, which I have not time to mention, but which 
will readily occur to intelligent minds. Any farther par- 
ticulars in regard to the plan, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing H. Blanchard, Kinderhook, Columbia County, 
N. Y. Daniel S. Cvbtis, 

CofMOfi, JwM VSU\ 1845» 
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KUST IN WHKAT. 



Mr. Tucker — In my peregrinations, I often meet with 
practical men, who still believe that rnst in wheat is 
occasioned by the fungpis tribe, whose minute seeds are 
waned abroad by a moist and fogg-y atmosphere from 
Barberry and bramble bnshes, where they are grown on 
Iheir native pastures, as it would appear for the very 
purpose of destroying the hopes of the husbandman. 
But since the doctrine of cause and effect is beginning 
to be belter understood, it may be hoped that this, one 
of the most pernicious errors ever entertained, may also 
become extinct. That the rust and every other disease 
in wheat, as in ererything else, is the effect of a cat»e, is 
a grand discovery, and must lead to the most important 
results, as man will no longer grovel in the dark, but 
feel himself competent to cope with the evil on plain 
ground, and the mastery will be his. 

I was, the last week, spending an evening with a very 
intelligent farmer, who had lately embraced this doctrine, 
and he does indeed rejoice in the light afforded him. He 
no longer trembles at the sight of a barberry bush, but 
when a blight takes place, looks back for the cause, and 
is pretty sure to find it in bis diary, where is kept a daily 
account of the weather and its prognostics, and on 
taming to it to show me how truly the cause always pre- 
cedes th« effcdy I saw, oAen repeated, the following en- 
try :*< A sharp wind from the north-east this morning; 
look out for blight in some shape or otber,-*' and if, at 
the time of blossoming or ripening of the grain, foggy 
and damp weather prevailed, I more than once observed 
the remark, « tlie value of grain has risen about five |)er 
eent. to-night,'* and my friend has grown so confident 
as to believe he can, by care and fore-sight, pievent 
about one-half the evil that he has hitherto encountered 
in this way, and is enabled to account for the other half 
in a rational and satisfactory manner, and this to him is 
equal to the value of the whole. I found also, that he 
had maile some very interesting observations on a popu- 
lar work that treats expressly on this subject, exactly in 
keeping with this new view of cause and effect, which 
I have prevailed upon him to allow me to copy, and 
present, with your permission, for publication in the 
pages of the Cultivator. 

In Vancouver's Survey of Devonshire, £ngla;id, there 
is a letter from a clergyman, addressed to the Surveyor, 
in which the rnst in wheat is uniformly ascribed to the 
influence of the barberry, bramble, and about half a 
<Iozen other shrubs and trees, and even grasses, on which 
fungi are produced; the seeds of which are scattered 
for miles by the first spring breezes, provided they are 
accompanied with moisture or fog. He says: <<The 
fbngus having arrived at maturity in the spring on cer- 
tain shrubs, bushes and plants, is taken up by the first 
humid atmosphere and wafted into the adjoining fields 
\7here the wheat ocder the weetem hedge Is sure to suf- 
fer the most: the seeds being so minute and exceedingly 
light as to be wafted by every breeze, when accompanied 
by moisture or fogs.*' Now how carious! that these 
minute seeds should be scattered by the very winds that 
are most unfavorable to their flight; for a moist breeze 
would assuredly deposit them instantly on the earth ; and 
why is it, that the wheat under the wetem hedge is most 
likely to suffer? are there more barberry bushes in western 
hedges than any other? rather is it not because of its 
eastern exposure, to that quarter from whence the blight- 
ing blast proceeds? We all know that some years have 
no blight or rust, and yet these obnoxious bushes retain 
their positions, whether in the western or other hedges, 
which in those seasons when rust prevails the most, the 
early sown wheat is always least affected; this being 
universally the case, as shown by the Smrveyor himself, 
for in the chapter on wheat he uniformly sscribes the 
rust and mildew to weakness or tenderness in conse- 
quence of late sowing and bad situations; and this 
throughout the whole seven districts which he is survey- 
ing. He says, « District No. 1. The mildew or rust is 
but little known, except in small enclosures and low situ- 
ations, where the crop is excluded from a fr»e circula- 
tion of air in the higher parts of the country, where the 
fields are large and the division-mounds are covered only 



with dwarf hazel or willow and creeping brambles, the 
evil is by no means such as to require particular notice. 
District No. 2. Wheat has frequently been sown after tur- 
neps, but on account of its being so very liable to the rust 
when sown at that late season, barley is becoming its more 
valuable substitute. District No. 3. The rust or mildew 
is a disease seldom known in this district, except on wheat 
sown after potatoes, (late sown.) Disirict No. 4. Late 
sown wheat is found to be peculiarly sijbject to rust or 
mildew, and is much complained ot District No. 5. 
Wheat sown late is always more or less injured by rust 
or mildew. District No. 6. When turneps fail, the land 
is sown with wheat, the early sown crops of which are 
the best sample, and by far the freer from rust or mildew. 
District No. 7. The late sown wheat is always very lia- 
ble to rust or mildew." 

Now, after this, who would go and thnist his head into 
barberry or bramble bushes to seek for the cause of rust or 
mildew? while it is particularly worthy of remark, that 
the willow and bramble grow harmlessly on the <' divi- 
sion-mounds of large enclosures," although these are 
amongst the accursed fungi-bearing tribes, enudieraied 
by the surveyor's reverend correspondent; and who him- 
self adds, '* In low situations and small enclosures, where 
there is a want of due circulation of air, the rust has 
been noticed to make a sudden appearance after foggy 
weather;*' and how is it, if the rust is occasioned by the 
seeds of fungi, which sail against wind and weather, that 
the late sown wheat is always sure to catch them? The 
reverend gentleman says, <'In damp weather its seeds 
are more immediately received into the leaves of trees 
and scrubs, together with their barks and fruits, through 
(he medium of those valves and mouths wlih which 
nature has endowed them for the admission of moisture." 
Then it would appear, either that the youug wheat plants 
have larger mouths than the older ones, or that they are 
so inexperienced as not to know when to keep them shut, 
but, like children, must always be tasting! Unhappy 
urchins ! see what comes of indulging the appetite ! The 
rust, unlike the tempter of man, who goes roaring about 
seeking whom he may devour, prowls out on the first 
humid breezes of spring, tantalizing the little tender 
plants to take a sip at pleasure's fount, and down they go 
to perdition. 

See here now, the effects of ignorance and superstition. 
Instead of viewing things in a rational way, we are seek- 
ing for the most improbable modes of accounting for the 
commonest occurrences; and if a cold wind in the spring 
nips vegetation, causing the young and tender plants and 
the most exposed, to feel it the worst, the mischief, for- 
sooth, must be done by fungi, which have been sitting 
on some barberry or bramble bush, <* to sally forth on 
the first humid breezes of the spring, to be the destroy- 
ers of thousands of acres of those golden sheaves, which 
are the husbandman's hope, and the staff of life." 

Charles Hamilton. 

Chester countij, Pa., March, 1845. 



SETTING POSTS—FENCES— -HARROWS. 



Mr. TvcKKR-^Posts for fences or other purposes, e%i 
into the ground, will last double the length of time by 
being put into the middle of the hole. The space 
around the post filled with small stones instead of earth, 
the earth does not come in contact with the post, and air 
is also admitted into the hole, both of which probably 
tend to prevent decay. In constructing fences, the earth 
taken from the hole is placed directly under the line of 
the fence, thus forming a ridge which is a saving equal 
to twelve feet of bosrtls in four lengths of fence. The 
stones should be raised three or four inches around the 
post above the surface of the ground. The posto wUl 
not be very firm at first, but after standing through one 
winter their firmness will be much increased, and will 
continue to increase for several years. 

A post and rail fence constructed in this way forty -five 
years since, in the vicinity of Boston, is now standing, 
with the exception of one post, and will probably stand 
a dozen years more. 

The common zig zag rail fence is much more durable 
with uipright stakes than with cross stakes. My method 
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ifi to connect the itakea before the top nil is put in, 
with iron wire, say one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
which is clone after the stalres are set by bringing the 
tops of the stakes as near together as the fence will ad- 
mit; then take the measorement with a cord, which will 
show the length to cut the wire, which is easily done 
with a cold chisel ; the ends of the wire are then hooked 
around each stain; the top rail being then put in, com- 
pletes the fence. With an iron a foot or more in length, 
with a hole near one end to admit the end of the wire, 
the operation is quickly performed. This is a much 
cheaper method of securing upright stakes than the usual 
way with a piece of scanUing. 

The HARitow, whether square or triangle, should be 
constructed entirely of iron, (except the points of the 
teeth, which are steel) ; Iwis of iron of proper thiekness, 
width and weight, are selected and welded together so 
as to form the desired shape for the frame ; the tope of the 
teeth l»eing rounded about an inch down, pass through 
the iron plate or frame, and are made fast on the upper 
side by a nut. The teeth in this way are always kept 
tight, which is very difficult in a wood framed harrow. 
With the exception of the teeth, a harrow thus con- 
structed will endure a century without being housed. 

A FxitMxm. 



GRASSBS FOB TH£ SOUTH. 



£DiTOit or THE Cultivator — Your correspondents 
frequently inquire respecting the grasses suitable to the 
aoulh. If each would communicate what be has obser- 
vetl, it would be a sufficient answer to such inquiries, and 
Blight prove the most important benefit to the agriculture 
of the south. IXiring this winter I have seen bundles of 
wortlurn Aoy brought to the stables of my neighbor, which 
had paid for carriage many hundred miles round the 
capes of Florida, through the Gulf of Mexico, and five 
hundred miles (by the coun>e of (he river) into the inte- 
rior. This is a standing reproach to the agriculture of 
the south. 

Lucerne.— This is found to grow well here. Sow it 
in drills, in the early part of the fall, 24 to 27 inches 
apart; it flourishes, yields four to five cuttings in the 
course of the year; and on soil which would bring 20 
twshels of corn to the acre, grows one foot and a half 
high. This season, some was cut on (he l2th of March, 
for soiling; and was then from a foot to knee high. The 
most of it has been cut twice over, since the first cutting, 
to this day, May 13. Cattle and horses eat it greeilily • 
a cow, fed on it chiefly, is yielding at this time between 
five and six gallons of milk daily; when as yet there is 
no grass in the woods or on the common, sufficient to 
change the poverty-stricken appearance of the cattle in 
<« the range." I have made no hay from it ; but have no 
doubt it will make good hay. 

Guinea Grass — The root is similar to that of the cane 
or reetl, and is perennial. The stem and blade are like 
Ihose of the Egyptian Millet. On rich soil it is very 
luxurlsnt, yielding many cuttings in the course of the 
\«ar. It is good for soiling — ^horses and cattle eat it 
'reaitily* and, if cut when in flower, it makes a hay most 
abundantly, of which cattle feed greedily in winter. 
Horees do not seem to like the hay. It is most readily 
l»r\>pagated by the root. A small root, two inches long, 
with one or more joints to it, will vegetate; ami, if the 
jr^MMKl !• made loose by plowing once or twice during 
lh» season after planting, roots placed in checks of four 
f^ wtU take compUU potaestion qf the $oil the first seaeon; 
^\ thAt the next spring it will start up evenly over the 
si^. I «^ ery where. Hogs root after them with great eager- 
«<«^; and as the tendency of this plant is to fill the ground 
^ HI nM>ts In so thick a mat that the grass does not grow 
.^1 a oooseqnence, the idea suggests itself of pasturing 
.^^.« v>n this grass in the spring and summer, and giving 
^ NX'^ ll'^ benefit of the roots in the winter. They 
^4.v» Jv*troy it; the smallest fibre left in the ground 

..oM. It might be a great pest in a garden; but if 
^ )u be used for stock it will take and maintain 

. v<^N^3si(>n to the exclusion of any competitor which 

^ . n middle Alabama. 
. , « w.M> Herd*s ORAfs.^1 have now a bcantifta 



lot of these grasses in conjunction, on high land; th« 
whole about knee high, and the clover in flower. Mr. 
Kirby, one of my neighbors, cut the wood from a piece 
of low, pipe clay, crawfish land, last winter; and when 
the brush, Slc, lying on the ground, had become suffi- 
ciently diy, he set fire to it and burnt it all ofl*; thus 
giving it a top dressing of ashes. He then sowed Herd's 
grass on the top of the ground, without plow, harrow, 
or any thing of the kind. He now has a most rich and 
beautiful crop of this grass growing. If desired, your 
readers may obtain further particulars of this crop. 

Leersia Orizoides, (rice grass.) — This plant so muoh 
resembles riu that only a practiced eye can distinguish 
them. The negroes on the rice plantations in Carolina 
call it *'the rice'e cousin,'' It will grow wherever rice 
will— «• the fcater, or in any damp situation. It is found 
wild in all the southern country ; grows tall, seeds in a 
panicle not unlike a head of oats, and will yield two 
crops a year of choke hay. Roots perennial. B. M. 

Tuakaiooea, Ala,, May 13, 1845. 



TREATMENT OF SHEEP AFTER SHEARING. 



Mr. Tucker — The directions for a << compound for 
smearing sheep/' that is given in your last number, leads 
me to make the following remarks respecting the treat- 
ment of sheep generally after shearing. There is no* 
thing conduces to the general health and comfort of 
sheep at this season more than a clean skin; any appli- 
cation that has that tendency will be of service; any thing 
to (he contrary must injure them, and the growth and 
qual ity of their wool, in a greater or less degree. Smear- 
ing of any kind is injurious at any season, bnt particu- 
.larly so after shearing, when the wool is short; it stops 
'the pores, checks the growth of the wool, and leaves ii 
dry and brittle, far into the season. If when sheep are- 
shearing, there is a large hogshead of very strong brine 
made, and as the sheep are shorn they are taken to it, 
and while one man holds the sheep, another takes a strong 
ecriMfing hrueh, such as floors are scrubbed with, and 
after pouring some of the brine along the back and 
shoulders, he scrubs the sheep well 'all over, until he 
raises a lather as with soap; nothing more is necessary. 
The skin will be left bright and red, and clean. Every 
tick and sheep louse instantly disappears, and if the skin 
had any tendency to itch, it is entirely cured; perspira- 
tion is promoted, and the growth of the wool improved. 
In this way I think that the general strength of the sheep, 
to withstand the eifecls of any storm, will be better pro- 
moted than by smearing of any kind, which is never 
admissible. Whenever this simple and cheap plan is 
once adopted, its effects are so obvious that it will never 
be neglected by the good shepherd every season after, nk 
shearing time. Grazier. 



BLACK LEO IN CALVES. 



Mr. Tucker — The remarks on « the black leg in 
calves," in your last number, taken from a Scottish paper, 
remind me of my own sufferings, and those of my &- 
iher, from that dreadful disease for nnany years, and never 
occurring but on the one Ikrm, and when the calves were 
in the highest condition. The inhabitants of the island 
of Araumore, on the weetem coast of Ireland, are famed 
for raising the finest oalves in the kingdom. In one of 
my visiu there, to purchase their heifer calves for spay- 
ing, in talking over the several diseases that stock are 
subject to, I named the bkuk leg in calves, and to my 
surprise I learned that they had for a century before, in 
that primitive spot, been aware of not only a cure, but 
a preventive for that disease, as eflective as it was simple 
and easy to ulminister. At six weeks or two months 
old, they took the calf, and under the tail near the butt, 
where the skin is free from hair, a small incision is made> 
and pea of garlic about the size of half a hazle-nut is 
inserted into the incision, the skin being loosened a little 
doumwarde, so as to retain the pea, which is left in. The 
effect is surprising. As quick as the person performing 
the operation can step from the tail to the mouth of the 
calf, the smell of the garlic is perceptible on the breath 
of the animal ! On my return home, I bad the operaUoe 
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parfonneU on all niy calves, and avery year afterwards 
when about (wo months old, and from that time to the 
present I never lost one from the " black le£^." I will 
here add, that I never heard as yet of a ease of the 
** black leg*' in calves in this coontry; but if such a 
disease ever ntakes its appearance, you may rest satisfied 
that the above is a sovereign remedy. Orazier. 

LimtDia; Zy,, 10th June, 1846. 



WASTE MANUJUCS. 



The Eetmomv ^ Watte Manures; a treatite &n the nature 
amd U9e ^ negfected fertiUzert, By John Hannam, 
8vo., pp. 114. London, 1844. 

This is a valuable practical treatise on manures that 
4tre generally neglected, or suffered to g^ to waste. Al- 
though its application is intended for (he farmers of 
Sngland, it may nevertheless be read with advantage in 
this country. The essay was written for (he Yorkshire 
AgrieuUural Society, by Mr. John Hannam, who is the 
author of two prize essays, «0n the use of hand til- 
lages,'- and " On the effects of special manures." 

The work before us on " Waste Manures," may be 
had of Wiley & Putnam, in New-York. It has less of 
seientifle detail, and more of practical utility, than most 
of the late chemico-agricultural publications, and is ac- 
cordingly better adapted for perusal by the plain home- 
spun farmer. 

That (be reader may Judge for himself of its value, 
and of the subjects treated, we will state its contents. It 
is divided into three chapters. Chapter 2, Introductory — 
Che importance of an inquiry into the economy of waste 
anuiures. Chapter 2, The general nature of waste ma- 
nures, and the source from which they may be obtained. 
Chapter 3, The particular nature, value, and economy of 
waste manures. 

The third chapter is divided info three parts — ^the first 
4esignating the waste manures of (he farm ; the second, 
waste nunures of towns; the third, local waste. By 
enumerating these the American farmer will see at once 
what part is applicable to this countiy. 

** ]. Waste manures of the farm. 

** Draining from cattle shetis, draining from manure 
heaps, (trainings from houses and offices — gaseous waste 
from manure heaps — refuse^ and vegetable." 

'«< 2. Waste manures of towns. 

'< Sewerage waste — waste of manufactures, viz: shaddy, 
croppings, sweepings, singeing dust — flax waste, soap 
liquid, gas waste, viz: coat tar, gas lime, ammoniacal 
liquid — sugar waste, soap boiler-s refuse, tanner's bark." 

« 3. Local waste. 

« Peat, sea-weed, ashes, fish, clay, osarl, chalk, sand, 
water." 

The neglected and waste manures of the farm, as above 
etated, are applicable to this country as well as to Great 
Britain* The drain ings from cattle shetis, and barn yards 
are very common here. We oflen see a barn-yard on a 
slope, permitting all the liquid portions of the manure to 
run to waste, and the remainder to be soaked and leached 
by the rains so as to render it of little value. Nay, some 
old fiishioned farmers among us are so averse to wet and 
moisture, that they dig trenches that their barn-yards 
may be perfectly dry. 

trainings from manure heaps are also to be avoided. 
Hannam recommends trenches to be dug around a com- 
post or manure heap, and a pit at one end to receive the 
liquid, which is to be returned upon (he heap. This 
may be rendered unnecessary with us by heaping the 
compost on one side of the barn-yard, which, if hol- 
lowed, will receive the liquid, or soakings from rain, 
and will not be lost. It has been my practice to remove 
the manure from the stable, hog pens, and bam-yarils, 
spring and fall, and to make a compost with these and 
Other materials, on the side of the yard, or in the field 
where they were to be applied. After fermentation, the 
heap was turned, the materials broken and well mixed 
before application. In two instances my heaps had be- 
gun to ferment, when the fermentation was arrested by 
repeated and soaking rains, one instance in the spring 
and one in the fall. The manure was consequently cold 
and heavy, and depreciated when carted out. To remedy 



this inconvenience, a shed was built alining the bam' 
yard capable of holding 150 to 200 ox -cart loads of 
manure. Under this shed it is now heaped and ferment- 
ed, free from exposure to the weather, and two trials oC 
its utility have been very satisfactory. Some farmers, 
particularly those among the Friends, in the western part 
of New-Jersey^ pro(ec( (heir compost heaps by the same 
method. 

The drainings trom houses and ofllces are nniversallj 
neglected, and in some cases might be easily preserved 
and conveyed to (he compost heaps or barn-yards, to add 
to their fertilizing properties; but in this country it is 
difficult to recommend a course that would be universally 
applicable. 

Gaseous waste fh>m manure heaps should by all mean^ 
be avoided, as a mass of compost in a state of fermenta* 
tion, exposed and unprotected, loses a rich and valuable 
portion of its substance. The author of the work under 
consideration says, (p. 26) — 

'< The loss of gaseous manure arises from the escape 
of (he carbonic acid, and (he ammonia of (he vegetable 
and animal matters in the manure heap, during the pro- 
cess of fermentation and putrefaction; both of which 
gases are essential in the nutrition of vegetables." 

To prevent the loss of those gases which escape into 
(he sir, Mr. Hannum recommends what he calls a Jinr. 
He informs us (p. 41) as follows: 

*< There are many kinds of fixers — oil of vitrol, green 
vi(rol, blue vitrol, salt and lime, gypsum, &c., may b« 
used ; but some of them at all times, and in some case* 
all of them, have the fault of costing money. A substi- 
tute which costs nothing except labor, is therefore to be 
sought for. Such exists in cinder si flings, charcoal dust, 
good black earth, peat or bog mould, rotten saw dust, 
leaf mould, black muti from ponds, bottoms of wood 
stacks, soot, brick dust, burnt clay, &c. Some or all of 
these may be had in most places." 

Under the head of Waste manures <^ towns, there is 
very little applicable to this country. The waste from 
sugar-houses has not been collected as far as I know for 
manure, but the spent ashes of soap boilers in the city of 
New-York, is a saleable article, and is sought for by 
farmers of the surrounding counti-y. Tanner's bark is 
abundant in some parts of the country, and is generally 
neglected, because by itself it will not decompose or rot. 
But when mixed with animal and vegetable substances 
which will ferment, tanners' bark will undergo the same 
process and become soluble, and be converted into a fer- 
tilizer. 

Under the head of Local waste, Mr. Hannam treats of 
peat, sea-weed, ashes^ fish, clay, marl, chalk, sand, &c. 
None of (hese are entirely neglected in this counfry, 
though some of them might be used more extensively, 
or to more advantage. Peat has been sparingly used, 
but id application as a fertilizer in compost is becoming 
more general. The value of sea- weed, ashes, and fish, 
is well known on the sea-coast, an^ these articles are by 
no means neglected. Clay also is used to render sandy 
soils more retentive, and sand to make stiff clays more 
friable. We have marl, but no chalk to add to soils de- 
ficient in lime. The shell marl of the Southern Sta*.e« 
has been neglected, but the experiments of Mr. Ruffin 
have brought it into notice, and it is producing utility in 
restoring some of the worn out lands of Virginia. The 
marl of New- Jersey, found in the green -sand formation 
of that State, is extensively used there, and has been the 
means of greatly increasing the value of land. The 
white calcareous marl found in Ulster and Orange coun. 
lies, of New -York, has not been brought into use, pro- 
bably from the difficulty of raising it from the places of 
deposit in low and wet bogs; or l^cause fertility in those 
grazing counties was so much easier and so much more 
cheaply produced by gypsum. A substance called marl 
has recently been employed in Rockland county, of this 
State, derived fVom the debris of the sand-stone rock at 
^yt^9 (geologically the old red sand-stone.) What the 
ingredient is, which in this sandy marl causes fertility, 
has not been chemically ascertained. But in the green- 
sand or Jersey marl it arises from potash, which exists 
in it to the amount of ten and twelve per cent. 

There is much in this treatise on waste numures, to 
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make (armert think and act for themulvefl. Farther 
details would burthen the reader, and trespaai upon the 
pai^es of the CttUivator, but we cannot refrain from giv- 
ing the concluding paragraph, in which Mr. Hannam 
recommends to his countrymen to husband their own re- 
sources, in which we cordially- agree, and think the 
advice would be useful to American farmers. 

<'It has been shown that, by a proper economy of 
manures which are now wasted or neglectecl, we may 
inereaae the produciion, and decrease the cost of food; that 
ourfarms^ our tovons, and particular localities, are sources 
from which an abundance of these manures may be ob- 
tained; and that they have been made use of, in some 
cases, with eminent success, and may, by the use of pro- 
per means, be employed in other cases with equally 
beneficial results. It remains, therefore, for us to hope, 
that the suggestions which have now been offered on 
their economy, may not be altogether fruitless; but that 
the same energy of spirit which induces the agriculturist 
to explore the caves of India, and the battle-fields of 
Europe, the coasts of Africa, and the islands of the Pacific, 
for the elements of fertility, and which carries the ma- 
nufocturer to the plains of Saxony and Australia for the 
materials of our garments, will lead us to cultivate our 
own resources, and make use of the vast stores which we 
possess, of the raw material of the bread of the people." 
(p. 113.) A Pbacticai. Fabmer. 

01^ The above work has been republished by Gary & 
Hart, booksellers, Philadelphia, ami may be had at the 
bookstores. Price 2d cents. 



NOTES OF A BOTANICAL TOUR— No. II. 



Mr. TucKEB — In my last, after ascending the Cumber- 
land Mountains, Tennessee, which are at that point (on 
the road between Nashville and Knoxvtile,) thirty miles 
across, I made some remarks on their fitness for sheep. 
In continuation I will give you some extracts from my 
journal : 

April 15. — Frost last night. Continued on the moun- 
tain, going up and down hills and along ridges, having 
occasionally a glorious view of distant mountains, until 
I arrived at the Crab Orchard, at the foot of Spencer's 
Hill, or rather mounuiin. This is one of the highest 
points of the Cumberland range, a mountain raised on a 

mountain. It was about 3, P.M.; a clear fine day 

went on the highest peak where, seated on a rock, I had 
a fine view of mountain, plain, and river. The Rhodo- 

tfendron— laurel of the south—and Kalmia latifolia ivy 

and calico bush of the south and laurel of the north, grew 
in the clefts of rocks at the summit, accompanied with 
several vacciniums, (huckleberries.) Here also, were 
the showy flowers of the Ladies' Slipper, Cypripedium 
acaute. Growing on the loose rocks at the foot of the 
hill, was the true Phacelia bipinnatifida of Michaux. Its 
bright blue flowers are quite pretty, but when han- 
dled the plant emits Vrather disagreeable odor. On the 
western part of the Cumberland mountains, met Robinia 
hispide (honey locust) in flower, and afterwards saw it 
frequently on the Allegheny mountains, near the Warm 
Springs, and other places. I should have mentioned that 
beneath a ledge of rocks near the summit of the hill I 
found a new species, the Streptopits macidatus (nobis.) 

16th — Left my kind host about 10, A. M., and at the 
distance of five or six miles called to see a fine waterfall 
of about 90 feet perpendicular. After the water falls it 
descemls along a deep gorge among the mountains. At 
the distance of 11 miles from the Crab Orchard, arrived 
at the eastern foot of the mountain, and soon drove into 
a fine farming section, and stopped at a house kept by an 
old revolutionary soldier, who was the first person I met 
in the state, who understood wherefore I was collecting 
plants. He informed me that about 20 years or more 
before a botanist, an elderly man, had spent several days 
at his house, from which he made several excursions to 
ettllect the plants of that neighborhood. It was proba- 
^»>j Lyon, an Ertglish botanist, who made his head- 
^jwriiTS at Ashville, North Carolina, who is said to have 
„i«|(» an excursion of some weeks to the Cumberland 
^.»ua!i\in9, shortly after which he died, as was sup- 



posed, from a cold taken in his excursion. He 
buried at Ashville, and his collections and papers fell into 
the hands of those who valued them not and were lo«t. 
I met with but few before or afterwards, who had the 
least idea of the object of collecting specimens. The 
chief end and aim of most persons is to obtain property, 
and they are puzzled to contrive how money can be made 
from a dried plant, a shell, an insect, or a mineral. 
" What is the use of a dried plant or flower?" «It must 
be to make medicine!^' How often I have been told — 
« You are getting these to take to the north and make 
medicine to send back and sell to us." ''You must be 
well paid for being to so much trouble and taking to 
much pains." Another quite common opinion was, that 
I was collecting them <<to print calico." 

]7tb. — Passed through the village of Kingston to Mrs. 
Lucy's, 20 miles from Knoxville. Roads muddy from a 
heavy rain last night. People have just finished or are 
still engaged in planting com. Shortly after my arrival, 
four young men, travellers on horselMiek, came in who, 
according to the usual southern custom, ride all day 
withoot stopping to dine or feed their horses. Horses will 
do well, and keep in good condition, under such treatment, 
as I can testify from experience. At Knoxville the land- 
lord told me that I would find a German botanist at Dan- 
dridge on my route to the Warm Springs in North 
Carolina; and on the 19th, through mud, rain, and cold, 
over hills and rocks, I came to Dandridge, a little village 
among hills and rocks of limestone, on the French Broad 
river. Dr. Rugel, the botanist, was not at home nor did 
he arrive until next day towards night, when he came 
in loaded with plants. We were soon well acquainted 
and exchanged specimens. He was a real German stu- 
dent, careless of his appearance, very industrious, and 
the best prepared and equipped for collecting and pre- 
serving specimens of any person I ever met. Still his 
knowledge of American plants was very limited. I soon 
agreed to spend several days at Dandridge, and then we 
would make an excursion to the Smoky mountains, whose 
summits were in full view about forty miles distant. On 
the rocky lands of the French Broad^ found PhUadelphus 
Hrsutus, (syringa,) Viola tricolor, JraMf, a species lately 
described by Mr. Sullivant; Sisymbrwm eanescens, Cha- 
rophyllum taintureii, Hydrophyllum macrophyllum. Me- 
conopsis dephylla, I went about five miles from Dandridge 
down the river, and obtained an Indian plate of limestone 
(about the size of an ordinary dining plate) with scollop 
edges. It was found a short time before in a small 
mound beneath the head of an Indian skeleton about six 
feet long. The back of the skull rested on the plate with 
a very rich square piece of leatl ore by its side. The field 
containing the mounds had just been planted with com and 
was part of a rich alluvion at an elevation sufilcient to 
prevent its being. overflowed by the river. Yet time 
was, within a comparatively modem perioil, when it 
was all beneath the water, since the ground was strewn 
with as well as contained, beds of numerous shells 
mostly of one species, the Jo spinosa, vrh'ich is now found 
living in the French Broad, but is by no means as com- 
mon in a living state as it must have been at a former 
period. Not far distant from the small mound contain- 
ing the skeleton, is a large conical mound, hollowed oat 
at the top, apparently for the purpose of containing 
warriors, from which they could fight with greater secu- 
rity, or as a place to which they might retreat. At the 
distance of a few rods, is a large excavation in the 
ground, from which the earth to form the mound was 
taken. I saw the remains of several sketetons, male and 
female, which had been plowed up, and the person who 
tilled the field told us that more or less of them were 
plowed up every year. They are contained in small 
mounds which were scattered in every direction over the. 
field. Fragments of Indian pottery were also common. 
Extending across both the upper and lower end of the 
tield, are the remains of ancient ditches. The afternoon 
that I visited this interesting spot, was warm and sultry, 
ami the person who accompanied me (Dr. Hill) was in 
a state of ill health, so that we were unable to give the 
place a very thorough examination. 

S. B. BUCKLET. 

West Dresden, Yates county, K Y, 1845. 
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NOT£S OF CONNECTICUT FARMING. 



Mr. L. DuKAND, of Derby, Ct,y informs us that he 
made, during^ the past winter, a short tour of observation 
through some of the towns of his section. From his 
notes with which he has fiivored us, we give the follow. 
ing extract: 

"In the westerly part of the town of Watertown, is 
the residence of Stephen Atwood. His £um lies on high 
ground, is somewhat rough; but is dry, and very healthy 
for sheep, of which he keeps a flock. His sheep are 
pure Merinos, and have been kept so from the commence- 
ment of his wool-growing. The consequence is, his 
sheep command a ready sale at large prices. He exhibit- 
ed some of his flock at your State Fair, at Poughkeepsie, 
one of which, a buck, he sold to the Messrs. Morrell, 
and another to some Vermont men-— obtaining for the 
Utter, the price, (I think,) of $50. 

" Mr. Atwood's wool is not as fine as some I have 
•een, but it is very compact on the sheep and of good 
length. I was struck with the perfect evenness of the 
wool on the sheep — it had the appearance of having been 
evenly shorn. On making inquiry of Mr. Atwooil as to 
the quantity per bead his sheep would shear, he Nild the 
flock would avarage six pounds of clean washed wool. 
He further said be had not used a buck for the last ten 
years, that would not shear annually, eight pounds. This 
shows what can be done in the way of wool-growing, if 
the right system is pursued. Mr. Atwood has one buck 
among a lot of others, which is (he handsomest sheep I 
ever saw. His body is heavy and compact, legs short, 
neck short and well set on, so that every time he stepped, 
I noticed he drove the wool on the shoulder up against 
the horn. 

**In the easterly part of this town, (Watertown,) I 
called on Jacob N. Blakeslee, another noted wool-grow- 
er. His flock consists, I believe, of about 350, and pro- 
duces perhaps the finest wool in the state. His sheep are 
not so large as Mr. Atwood's, but yield finer wool, which 
commands a more ready sale in market. His farm is not 
as healthy for sheep as Mr. A.*8, but his sheep will grow, 
he says, till they are five years old, and will then shear 
five pounds of clean washed wool, very fine and clear 
from gum, and of course will not waste as much as other 
wool in manufacturing. Mr. Blakeslee sends his wool 
to Lowell every year, and gets such prices as enable him 
to persevere in raising fine wool; and indeed I believe 
that the only course which the eastern wool grower can 
take for profit is to grow the finest wool possible, and at 
the same time increase the weight of the fleece. Mr. 
Blakeslee also exhibited some of his sheep at the Pough- 
keepsie Fair, and sold some to the Messes. Morrell and 
other wool-growers at good prices. He too, Ithink^has 
kept his sheep quite pure in the Merino blood. I hope 
the example of Mr. Atwood and Mr. Blakeslee will in- 
duce many other farmers in our state to persevere in 
raising good sheep and fine wool. 

« The farmers here raise good cattle. At Mr. At- 
wood's, I saw a splendid red bull, one of the finest I ever 
law — ^his blood Devon and native. 

« In Watertown, particularly on Mr. Atwood*s form, I 
noticed a plan of building fences which answers well, and 
the formers say it prevents sheep from getting out of the 
fields* It consists of a wall about three feet high, in the 
same shape of a worm fence, a heavy stone being placed 
on each comer, and on the top of this four heavy rails. 
It makes a heavy, stiff fence. But I noticed that in build- 
ing this kind of fence, not more than half the stones were 
cleared from the fields. My plan, I think, would be to 
nsake heavy, whole walls; say four feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and four or five feet high. By making fences of 
this kind, the fiekls might be well cleared of the surplus 
stones and the ground left in a good state for cultivation. 

«I also visited the towns of Waterbury and Naugatuc. 
Waterbury is a large manufacturing town, and here al- 
most every kind of article is made which yankee minds 
can conjecture. It is the largest manufacturing (own in 
the valley of the Naugatuc, and the most thriving, with 
the exception of Birmingham, in Derby, which lies at the 
Junction of the Naugatuc and Housatonic rivers, and at the 
baad of water navigatioiK I do not know where farm- 



ing can be made more profitable, than in the vicinity of 
these flourishing manufecturing villages. A home mar- 
ket is what the farmer wants, which is always better than 
one at a distance. In these villages he can always flnd a 
ready market for his produce, and generally good prices. 
Thus, pork in Waterbury, the past winter, has brought a 
better price, and had a more ready sale, than in New 
Haven, one of the capitals of the State; though a small- 
er amount would furnish the^ market every day. Nauga- 
tuc is also a flourishing manufacturing town; with some 
spirited farmers. The towns of Prospect and Cheshire, 
are devoted to farming. The former, is a small, hilly 
town, situate on high land, and the farmers to correspond, 
take several copies of the Monthly Visitor, and Cut- 
tivator. In Cheshire, some twenty copies of the Culti- 
vator are taken, and the farmers have a goo<l soil to cul- 
tivate, and are quite spirited. I am aware that the win- 
ter season is not as good a time for taking notes on farm- 
ing, yet there is always something new to be learned, if 
people are willing to learn." 



BJB DEFINITE. 



Ma. TacKXB — ^I have, from the impidse of the mo- 
ment, decided to send you a UtUe lay sermon, upon the 
importance of the brief wonls that compose my caption. 
You are indebted for this favor, to the vexation I have 
this minute experienced, while engaged in reading, for 
my gratification, on a favorite subject, viz: good cooktry. 
I may as well say, here, that I am particularly fond of 
choice com bread, or as the yankees call it johnny eakti 
and I desire also to have it <' twice alike," or in other 
words, always the same, and that same vtry good; but it 
has been my fortune to occupy quarters for many years, 
where the mistress of the house presides both at her 
pantry and her (able, and she scouts the idea of being 
definU^y or of doing things exactly by rule; hence her 
johnny^ are never twice alike — the good are '< very good,'* 
the bad « too poor to give the pigs.'' I was reading, as 
I have premised of gastronomy, in one of the daily 
newspapers, and an article headed -« choice corn bread,** 
"directions for making, &c.,*' met my eye, — "Ah ha! 
thought I, now will we have a touch of the delicious 
all the time, hot com bread, every day quintescently light, 
and always the same. So I began to read — " Take as 
much com meal as you wish (o cook, scald it well, stir it 
thoroughly, mix it to the consistence of batter, with 
milk; the more you mix it the better; add an tggj one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, a tablespoonful or more of lard, 
mix thoroughly, and bake." On a second reading, I 
looked as I am wont, to the practical part, prefacing it 
with " is this jnst the thing, let us see:** " Take as much 
corn meal as you triM*' — ah, the jackanapes, I could i>ora- 
oiel you with right good will, — ** as much as yw* wish*- — 
suppose I wish 1 quart, or up to 10, or any other number; 
all the eame,ehf 1 teaspoonful of saleratus and 1 egg- 
all right for 1 qt. 2, 3 or 10!! Pm done up — the ralx 
THING has vanished. Why was'nt you definite, you nin- 
ny? "Then mix it with milk to the consistency of bat- 
ter." Are there no degrees in the " consistency of bat- 
ter." Would one qt. or 3 qts., make some one of these 
degrees? Why did yon not say how nwch meal«nd how 
much milk, that some benefit might have come Of your 
knowledge? Now, Mr. Editor, I have a vast many times 
had trouble with these "point no point** writers, and 
lost the good I love to enjoy, just because they do things 
by halves; (hey will tell you something as particular as 
a "teaspoonful of saleratus,". and others, perhaps of 
vital importance, are left for conjecture, and that too» in 
cases where they profess to be giving you a receipt, that 
is, special direction for preparing (he compound. 

How much, sir, every where, and even in your own 
excellent paper, is left undone, in this particular; how 
many mistakes would be avoided while attempting to 
pursue directions, — how much disappointment prevent- 
ed,— how much positive good be wrought and success 
insured, if writers were definite, where now occurs a dis- 
piriting failure, consequent upon pursuing, half informed, 
the various plans of benefit and improvement concocted 
by your correspondents and offered in yqur colums. 

0A'£II>A« 
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MERINO BUCK " VERMONT HERO," o«ii$d by Mr, A, L. 1 



1, qf C»r»MM, rt.— (Fl?. T2.) 



UR. A. L. BINOQAHS SHEEP. 

Aa w* hftve ranurlied in uiolhsr placa, we had not ai 
opporluaitf or Mcins Ihii uiinuili ira are, however, as- 
rareJ Ibal Ihe cut ii ■ gooii likcDeu. Mr. Bingham uyi 
"the porlraitima flallarf." He wii bred by TyJei 
8(ickney,af Shoreham, VI., and i) bioLher to Mr. JaweU'i 
firtuut. The lire waa brcU b; Hon. William Jaivii, an. 
tbs dam wai trvm lbs flock of Andrew Cock, E»q., 
Fliuhing, Long-Iilaud. She wat owned by Mr. Slick- 
ney, and U ii aaid wai an eiliaordinary iheei', bolh foj 
constilulion and wc»! — " [he weight of her fleece,' 
(lay* Mr. Bingbasi,) " raoaiug Trom Bve la levei 
poondi." We are informed that iha died in 1R43, al lh< 
a(e of fourteen. Mr. Bingham italei that tb« neighlol 
thia buck on the ]Ilh or April laM, wai IWpounOd Iha 
" Ihe weight gf hia flnl fleece «a( 4 poundt 15 ouncet 
Ihe aecond H paunda 13 ouncei, Ihe third 12 pounda t 
ouocei, the fourth 13 paunda." The fleece of the pre 

>Ie will he, u ii Haled, Ave yean old on ttie 22d day ol 
July, 1845. 

Mr. Bingham infiu-mi ai that he has lalely piuchaMd 
of Joaepb I. Baily, ef Rhode-Iiland, " forly-four ibeep, 
all ewei but Iwo," for which be paid $fiiil, baring his 
" eatira leleciJoD Tram the whole flock, coniiilingof 
-290 full blood Spaniih Merino*." Thii Hock, he uyi, 
" vera imported by Jamei D'WoIf and Paul Uufl', ic 
1SI2 or '13. They were bought," eonlinnea Mr. Bing- 
ham, ■' by hia [Hr. Baily'i] father, at the wharf, ai>d h( 
t«U> me they luive been bred pure ever lince-^alwayi 
breeding from bueki of hi* own raiting. Hit flock ii 
the moitaniform of any I aier aw; remarkable for lize, 
low on Ibe leg, heavy boned, wide cheilad, large ani 
thick neelced, coniiderably ruffled, heavy fleeced am 
dark colored on Ihe outside, the wool One, thick, am 
lone ix ■'"< •laple." The weight of the fleeces of Mr 
Baily'a breeding ewei, over a hundred in number, Mr 
Bingham aayt, "averaged llTe and three-quarter pounde 
par head. Hit lambt fiom theac ewei," layi Mr. B. 
•■averaged tii pound* fire ounces per head, all well 

Hr. Bingham Ibinkt Ibe weight of wool wai much ii 
ereaeed by Mr. Baily'i fomewhal peculiar mode of 
management. "He lelecti hii iherp in the flnl place 
into imalt Bockt, of equal liie anil ilrength, taking ipe- 
eiat care to keep them fat Ihe year round. Br told mi 
thai he never allowed uiy tnow or rain to fall on them 
from the middle of Norember till they are torne 



< grua in the tpring. I believe i iheep will (hear fron 
quarter to half a pound mora wool by being kept 
leltered from the ilorBH, than they will by being ei- 
poicd to all kinda of weather. Many penoua will keep 
them nu( at a slack all winler, with nothing to ■hcllai 
em from Ihe tlorm; and they not only tuiUiin a great 
aa of wool and fleth, but nol unfrequenlly a great lou 
■ life. Mr. Baily tellt me be feedt grain lo hit theep 
it two monlhi in the year — a month when they are Arat 
It lo bay, and the lail monih before Ihey go 10 grate. 
it Iambi are dropped beiween the 15lh of April and 
e drat of June. To avoid ihe danger of tbe iheep 
inning over Ihe lamba when houted, thay are kept i* 
!ry inuU Iota." 

DURABLE FENCE— BAKMS. 

Mn. L. TocKEK — Every farmer ahould hare bit landt 
well fenced. All will admit this, and yet how few have 
fcacet that can be Irusled. In tbii climalr, where froat* 
■vail, fetwet will need repair! every ipring if built in 
ihe ordinary way; and it i* oaa of the greatcat vaxaliou 
Ihat farmera have lo encounter, the inefllciency of thair 
froat -ihaken fencea. The axperience 1 |K>tia*i in relation 
Ihe erection of permanent farm feneei, hat been eon- 
lerable. A ilone wall, which, for toma fama, it lb* 
eapeit and moil dural>la fence, ahould be conitruclad 
by firtl digging a trench eighteen inchea deep by two 
feat in widlh. Thia iboulil be paved with oak or yellow 
pine tioanla; and upon thiacommanea laying the loniula- 
lion, not with imall aloiiea that will work out, bnl wilk 
large Hal atones Ihat will lay well. 11 ia likawiia neeaa. 
auy lo lay the ilonea lengthwise aoroei Ihe wall, which 
will bind and airengthan it. A wall put up ia thia uaa- 
ner will aland Ihe heeving influencea of froti much 
longer, and maintain ila even and alraight appearance, 
in which conaiata the beauty and efficiency of a wall, U 
amply repay the extra expenae. Every wall ahould ha 
made flve feel high, which it a reatonable aeeuiity for 
an encloaure against Ibe dtpredationa of moat animals. 
It ii my opinion thai the cbeaprtt faoea for farmt whera 
alonet cannot be hail, and lumber is scarce and high, 
would be a fence contlructed of cast-iron pickets, Iha 
pallera for the conilrucrlion of whieh ahould not eicaad 
oaa-eigbth of an inch for Ibe moat part, increaaing to 
one-quarter where the holet are placed Cot tecuring than 
to Ibe iron bat*. The ban staoulU ba twelve feat in 
length, cast very light, with bolee in them at proper d>>- 
tanees for riveting. The riveting proceas is timple, aiul 
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•OOB done, any blaekaoilli b«ing able to rivet from ten 
to twelve pftDoels a day* To make the pickets as li|fht 
as pomible it is neeetiary to groove the pattern through 
m the middle three-fourths of an inch, leaving three 
tnehes at the top and bottom solid, excepting the holes 
where they are weiired to the bars. Three feet is length 
enough for a picket. The expense of construction would 
be lessened by the use of wooden posts instead of iron ; 
the latter, however, would be preferable. A farm pro- 
vided with a fence of this material, if kept thoroughly 
painted, would be fenced, not for a day, but for all time. 
I have found the most durable way to set posts and 
prevent them from being thrown out by frost, is to dig 
the holes large enough to admit of their being filled up 
with small stones and lime mortar; the lime prevents 
decay, and the stones prevent in a great measure the ac- 
tion of frost. It is of the utmost importance for farmers 
who wish contentment of mind, good neighbors, the 
enjoyment of their own property, and to be free from 
vekatious litigation, to put up good and suflcient fences 
both inside and out. 

A FKW Hints on Barns intended fok Hat. — The 
The site for these buildings is of the first importance. 
It should be in the vicinity of the hay field, for in the 
hot and sultry season it is a saving of time and labor to 
have them thus located. It should be, if possible, dug 
into the side of a hill, which will enable you to draw 
the load near the roof, which elevation will likewise 
enable you to pitch the hay down. All will admit it is 
easier. If you have no side hill on which to bnilil, the 
posts of the bam should be at least fourteen feet high, 
which will secure ample bay- room, which is very much 
needed in all hay bams. The opening for putting in the 
hay should be at the east, as it will be shaded in the 
afternoon, the time in which most hay is put in. To 
construct bams for this purpose in the most economical 
way, I would recommend placing the posts upon the sills 
at the distance of twelve feel asunder, gird parallel with 
the sills half way up the posts, then board up by placing 
the boards lengthwise from plate to sill. For a roof, 
match the boards close and lay two thicknesses, taking 
care to break joints. Every bam should be provided 
with a eonducter or lightening rod. An easy method is 
to put them up in the form of a half circle, stretching 
along the roof, supjiorted by non-conductors. The fluid 
eoming in contact with either end of the condnetor will 
travel to the opposite end, where it will explode into 
the air. Yours respectfully, 

H. Cooke. 

TUfoUf DvUkuB eem^, N. F., 1845. 



SPECIMENS OF SOILS FROM WISCONSIN. 



The samples of soil alluded to in the following letter, 
were handed to Prof. Emmons, by whom they were sub- 
jected to an analysis, the results of which, with accom- 
panying remarks, will be seen in the subjoined article. 
The Profe8Sor> remark that '< it would be easier to make 
suggestions on the spot than at a distance," is obviously 
correct, and should always be home in mind in soliciting 
information on such subjects. 

Geneva, Wit, Ten, May 27, 1845. 

Ma. Tuckeh— I take the liberty to send you a sample 
of marl found in this vicinity, and also a small quantity 
of the soil taken from my farm, both of which I wish to 
have analysed. 

My object is to ascertain in the flrnt place the nature 
of my soil, that I may be able to apply such manures, if 
they are within my reach, as will be most likely to faci- 
litate the growth of wheat; aud I wish also to know 
whether this marl will probably be valuable as a manure 
on such soils as mine; and will charcoal be likely to in- 
crease the wheat crop here; and you will confer a great 
favor by suggesting any thing that would be of service 
in the cultivation of our great staple. 

Such lands as mine in their present state, will yield 
about twenly-flve bushels to the acre, with good cultiva- 
tion, without manure; but I suppose the average is noi 
over fifteen bushels, under our present poor management. 
I wirii to see what can be done on our new lands in in- 



creasing our yield of wheal, and intend to make my 
experiments with care, and keep an exact account of 
expense, that I may determine how well we may culti- 
vate oar new lands and make it pay. 

You will oblige me much by assisting me to obtain 
such information as will enable me to start right in this 
matter. C. M. Goodsell. 

To C. M. OooDSELL — I hereby acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of two specimens, one of soil, and the other what 
was supposed to be marl. I have analyzed both, and 
below I give you the results. The soil is extremely fine, 
and very different in this respect from any of the soils 
of New- York or of New-England j^as the latter are al- 
ways coarse, or at least when compared with that from 
your farm. It is of the color and appearance of ground 
emery; it will all pass through the finest sieve. When 
examined under the microscope, a few white grains of 
quartz may be seen, the largest of which are about the 
size of mustard seed. If this is a sample which repre- 
sents the soil of your farm, its fineness is its most cha- 
racteristic property. It will lie too compactly after it 
has been cultivated for a few yean longer, or when its 
vegetable matter is ex|>ended, and will require more 
strength of team to plow it than coarse soils. It is evi- 
dently silioious, and seems to be a fine sediment which 
was deposited far from land and in a deep sea. 

Analysis — 100 grains gave the following result : 

Water, 6-00 

Vegetable matter, 9-50 

BIlex, 80-21 

Carbonate of lime, 2 -OO 

Phosphate of alumina and lime, . . 0*50 

Protoxide of iron and alumina, ... 3 * 62 



99*83 



The so called marl is really tn^ and is composed of 
97 per cent, of carbonate of lime. Some parts of it are 
entirely soluble in warm muriatic acid; in others, there 
is a sediment of silicious matter. It is to all intents and 
purposes a pure carbonate of lime, and may be used for 
quick lime for mortar, water or agricultural purposes. 

The questions which are put in your letter are not easy 
(o answer, inasmuch as the composition of the soil is not 
defective. The way to improve it, as it appears to me, 
is to add coarser materials to it, that is, improve it me- 
chanically — as fragments of old brick, pottery, plaster, 
broken stone, etc. ; also coarse charcoal, bones — a good 
plan would be to add the broken tufa without buming. 
I feel that it would be easier to make suggestions on the 
spot than at a distance, for after all local circumstance 
must greatly modify the treatment in any given case. 
E. Emmons. 

GRADE CATTLE. 

Mb. Tucker— I noticed in the May No. of, your 
paper, a communication relative to cross breeds of cattle. 
Presuming that my experience in that important branch 
would be interesting to some of your readers, I have 
taken the liberty to luldress you on that subject. 

In the year 1840, I possessed a cow of the old fashion 
breed ; (I am unacquainted with the technical name,) ami 
desiring to improve it, I drove her to a neighbor who 
possessed a full blood short-homed Durham bull. In the 
spring of ]841, she had a fine female calf. This calf 
grew up, and at three years old had a calf of about three- 
quarters Durham. Last fall, or early in the winter, thie 
half bred had another calf. About four weeks after, we 
commenced milking her: the first week she made 8 lbs. 
of butter; the second 7; the third 9; the fourth 8«- 
making in all 32 lbs. in four weeks. She was fed on 
common hay, and about three pints of wheat bran a day. 
She had no particular care taken of her, as to currying, 
&e. She is a kind gentle beasf, not very particular as to 
what she eats; and every way calculated to leave the 
impression as being a good and profitable breed to the 
farmer. A SuBScmuBm. 

Cayematie, Maiy 13, 1845. 



Fabmebs* 
keep it. 



Motto.— Contrive to ooUeet cash —d 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Communications have been recciveil, during the past 
month, from John Clark, Alex. M'DonaUl, A Farmer's 
Wife, S. Tillotson, D. G. Mitchell, C. N. Bement, E. 
Comstock, Thomas Close, Isaac Dillon, S. B. BuckFey, 
Woodside, Grazier, C. Butler, A. F. W., O. P., J. P. 
Norton, J. Gird wood, Barclay While, J. R. A., J. P. 

We are under obligations to Greelt & M-Elrath, 
pablishers, New-York, for Part IIL of Dr. Lardners 
Lectures on Science and Art — To Messrs. Valk & Co. 
Flushing, for Catalogues of Roses, Pelargoniums, &c. 
cultivated at their Exotic Nui-sery and Horticultural Gar- 
dens; (see advertisement) — To Lea & Blanchard, 
publishers, Philadelphia, for vols. 3 and 4 of the « Ex- 
ploring Expedition" — To Lewis Gomfertz, Esq. Lon- 
don, for nine numbers of the <' Animal's Friend," and a 
vol. entitled "Moral Enquiries*' — To L. Durand, for 
Premium List of New-Haven Co. Ag. and Hort. Socie- 
ties. 

Q^ The continuation of Mr. Robinson's Notes of his 
Tour, were forgotten tiU too late f^r this month. 

Ocy- We have received a letter unpaid from Jonathan 
Morgan, Portland, Me., accompanied by diagrams, de- 
signed to show that Lawrence's Improved Buckle, spoken 
of in our May number, is *< no new thing, but has been 
in use for a great length of years." He is informed that 
there is no similarity between hit buckle and Mr. Law- 
rence's. 

Egyptian Barley. — A correspondent at Laurens, S. 
C. (Dr. W. R.'we believe,) wishes to know where this 
variety of barley can be obtained. Who will furnish the 
Information t We shall be glad to hear from our corres- 
pondent, on the subject he mentions, or on any other of 
interest to our readers. 

Quackery. — John Clark, of '-Flat Rock, Shelby 
county, Indiana, Noble township," sends us unpaid, a 
long and almost unreadable letter; the purport of which, 
so far as we can make it out, is to inform the public that 
be thinks be has found a cure for milk-sickness, and is 
triUing to << sell a knowledge of it to all that wish to pur- 
chase, who appear in perton*" In a postcript he informs 
those who wish to have any communication with him, 
to be sure and pay thHr potfage. 

ID' "A Farmer's Sojf," (Watertown, N. Y.,) will 
accept our thanks for his good wishes. We should be 
glad to receive any agricultural facts from the county of 
Jeflerson, which we know can boast of some as good 
farmers as any ol.her section. The "tint attempt" of 
our young friend, certainly needs no apology. Hist 
opinion in regard to the usefulness- of well-conducted 
agricultural papers is undoubtedly correct. 

Transmutation. — We have not room for the well- 
written communication of our respected correspondent, 
G. W. of Maryland. He has not probably read the able 
diacussions which took place on this subject, some years 
ago in the Virginia Farmers' Register, American Far- 
mer, Genesee Farmer, and The Cultivator, or he would 
iKrt suppose that the disbelievers in the transmutation of 
wheat into chess, ** mostly rely upon ridicule," to support 
their side of the question. On the contrary, they rely 
on the unchangeable laws which govern the growth of 
plants, from which there never has been, to our know- 
ledge, a well-authenticated instance of departure, and 
that there never will be such an instance, we have the 
assurance of Him who provides "the seed-time and har- 
vest," for He informs us that '* what a man sowelh, that 
shall he also reap." Our correspondent thinks "with 
Phif. Lindley, that further observations are required to 
settle this question;" and "that if one kind of grain 
could be made to produce another by experiments so 



performed ss to be free from- fallacy, the question would 
be at once settled." No doubt of it. " But we may not 
be able to succeed in this experimentally without a vaat 
deal of time, labor and expense." If our correspondent 
is disposed to experiment in this matter, we will agree 
to pay all expenses incurred, and pay him a premium of 
$50, if he succeeds in showing that chess can be produced 
from pure wheat — with this single proviso, that he shall 
report his experiments for the benefit of the public, in 
case of his failure to demonstrate the doctrine of trans- 
mutation. 

Ribbon Houses. — In our Feburary number we spoke 
of this kind of houses. We have received a letter from 
Mr. Thomas J. Lewis, in which we are informed that 
the plan is coming into use in Massachusetts, with con- 
siderable approbation. That " two men can build a two 
story-and-a-half hcuse, twenty by thirty-five feet. In five 
days; and by men too, who have but little knowledge of 
the carpentering business, — making a house much hand- 
somer, stronger, warmer, and above all, at one-half the 
usual expense." 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Imported Blood Horse. — Mr. C. T. Albot, of 
Westemville, Oneida county, N. Y., who has lately re- 
turned from a visit to England, brought with him a Ana 
English blood horse, called Consternalion, This horse 
was bred by Matthew Hornsy, Sliltenham, Yorkshire, 
England, and is said to be of rhe best racing blood. In 
1844, being then four years old, he won a purse of 100 
sovereigns over the York course, beating the noted horse 
Phoenician. From an accident to one of his legs, he has 
not since been run. Consternation is a large horse, for 
one of his age and breed, with good bone, clean limbs, 
and muscular quarters. When we saw him he was in 
low condition from the efiect of the voyage, so that his 
appearance was of courae less favorable than it will be 
after he shall have had an opportunity to recruit. From 
the pedigree of this horse, it appears that he inherits the 
blood of some of the most celebrated stock ever produced 
in England — such as Hap -Hazard, Highflyer, King-Herod 
and Flying-Childera. We are no advocate for racing 
horses, but we believe an occasional dash of the pure blood 
of the race-horse is of advantage to our stock for the car- 
riage and road. Practice, we think, has fully proved 
this, both in England and this country. We invite the 
attention of connoisseurs to Mr. Albot's horse. 

Novel Rat-trap. — ^We saw it stated in a newspaper 
several years ago, that a rat had been caught by an oyster* 
We hanily gave credit to the story then, but have lately 
seen proof that similar things are sometimes done. A 
man brought us a rat caught by a clam. We were shown 
the rat, trap and all, so that there is no doubt about it. 
We were told it was the second rat which had been ao 
caught in the course of a few days. The operation of 
the trap is this — the clams lay in a cellar — occasionally 
one would die, and when the shell openetl, alfbrded the 
rats, we suppose, a delicious morsel. The live clams 
would also sometimes open their shells, and into these, 
as they were searching over the heap, the unwary rats 
dropped a foot, which was at once grasped and held 
firmly in this animal vice. 

Mistake Corrected. — A mistake occurs in the last 
or fourth volume of the Transactions of the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, which may lead to a serious 
error if not corrected. In speaking of the use of whaU 
oil soap on page 310, for *'half a pint of soap added to 
half a pint of water," read, half a pint of soap to half a 
PAIL of water. Unless the degree of dilution appioaches 
the latter, vegetation may be destroyed by the acridity 
of the soap. 

Agricultural Address of Col. A. McDonald, be- 
fore THE Agricultural Society of Barbour county. 
Alabama. — In the Southern Shield we find a copy of this 
production, which is highly creditable to the author, 
and, we should think, well calculated to stir up the peo- 
pie of that section to the improvement of agricultura. 
Besides many other matters, Col. McDonald compares 
the present state of agriculture at the south witli what it 
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was forty yean ago, by which it is se«n that within that 
time many improFcments have taken place at the south, 
though, ag Is remarked, there is probably room for 
greater advancement. The great improvement in the 
construction of the plow is spoken of, and a pretty con- 
fident hope expressed that the day will come when that 
implement ** will be seen to pass and repass through our 
Aelds propelled by steam." 

Laroe Eog. — Mr. Jesse Bvel has left at this office a 
hen's egg which measures six inches in circumference 
one way and seven and a half inches the other way. Has 
any body's hen laid a bigger one? 

Gapes in Chickens. — J. H. D. Lownes writes in the 
Southern Planter as follows : — *' My residence was pro- 
verbial for gapes, but by mixing the dough with cham- 
berlye antl baking the bread. It is banished. A tea-spoon 
full of urine given to a chick in the first stage of the 
gapes, will cure it; but begin with it, and they will never 
have it, with good care." 

Advebtisemsnts. — The reader is referred t* our ad- 
rertiiing department for an interesting statement from 
Mr. Bommer in relation to his patent method of making 
manure — If any of our ftirmers are dispbsed to remove 
to Virginia, they will find a favorable opportnnity for 
the purchase of £urms, by noticing the advertisement of 
Mr. GouvERNBUR, who, it will be seen, offers for sale a 
portion of the estate of the late President Monroe. 

PoTAToE Rot. — Some person has sent us a number of 
the HonesdtUe (Pa.) Democrat^ containing an article on 
this subject signed '<Chemico." In regard to the pota- 
toe rot, he says — *'Be kind enough to inform them [the! 
farmers] that it is caused by a want of the alkalies.'* • • • 
« Please tell them if they would save their potatoes, and 
raise larger crops, they must supply lime," &c. He 
closes by advising farmers who read hisariicle, to — ''in- 
form their neighbors of it, and let us hear no more of 
iojory sustained from rot in the potatoe" ! Many of our 
readers will doubtless recollect that we have recorded 
several instances where lime had been used, in various 
ways, without any effect to preserve the potatoe. 

Centre Draft Plow.— We see it stated in the papers 
that Mr. John Mears, jr., attached to the house of David 
Prouty & Co., Boston, sent one of the best patterns of 
Prouty & Mears* « Boston Centre Draft Plow" to the 
Emperor Nicholas, of Russia. About a year has elapsed, 
and a day or two since Mr. M. was gratified by the re- 
ception of a note from his Excellency, M. Bodisco, the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, inTorming him that 
his plow has been received, and its usefulness acknow- 
ledged, and that his imperial majesty, apprrciating his 
intentions, had ordered him to present to him ''the great 
gold medal," bearing the efilgy of his Majesty, and the 
inscription ^^ Prctmxa digno." The medal is a magnifi- 
cent one, of the purest gold, weighing almost a pound. 

Fine Sheep. — ^We find in the Ithaca Journal, a notice 
of the fleeces of Mr. J. R. Speed's sheep. His flock is 
mid to be about 60 — half of which are Aill-blood, and the 
remainder grade Merino. His stock buck is said to have 
sheared 10 lbs. 4 oz., of one year's growth, and several 
of the full-blood ewes sheared over 5 lbs. per fleece, 
well washed. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Sweet Brier. D. F. B. (Peru, N. Y.)->It is said, 
we know not with how much truth, that it takes two 
years for the seeds of this plant to vegetate. Are you 
not rather too sanguine in the opinion that the sweet bri- 
er is capable of being made into a hedge « that will equal 
the tliom, and in many respects supercede it ?" It may 
be worth an experiment, but from our observation it is 
not suificiently durable and strong, does not grow thick 
enough, becoming too open by the dying of the old stems. 

Grapes injured bt Rose-bugs.— ." il Yeoman of 
Maisadauette.** Syringing vines with soap-suds, in such 
a manner is to shower the bugs with some force, we 
should suppose would cause them to disperse. It Is an 
insect that does not prevail extensively over the country, 
and we find ao other accounts of its having attacked the 
grape vine. 

Cast-iron Rollers.— In answer to the inquiry about 1 



cast-iron rohers, in our last, the New England Farmer 
says, « They can be obtained at J. Brkck & Co's Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, 52 North Market street, 
Boston, where they have been for sale for years. Price 
from $20 to $25. Also, stone rollers, at from $12 to $18. 



THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 



From various points of the western part of the coun- 
try, we hear very unfavorable accounts of the appearance 
of the crops. The months of March, April, and May 
were remarkably dry, accompanied by high winds, and 
several unusually cold turns. From Ohio, we have in- 
formation from Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Chilicothe, 
Zanesville, and Coshocton. The fruit was nearly all 
killed by frost in the vicinity of these places. The wheat 
was much injured by the high winds and drouth; and in 
many instances suffered much from fh>st. 

Mr. George Wolfe, of Coshocton county, writes ua 
under date of June 2d, as follows: — "We have had three 
or four frosts lately, which have materially injured our 
wheat and com crops. In fact, the frosts and the previous 
drouth, have almost destroyed the wheat. I do not think 
it \rill average one-third of an avarage crop. Many 
farmers are pasturing their wheat fields." 

The frosts which occurred here the last of May and 
the beginning of June, seem to have been much more 
severe in some other sections .We hear of much damage 
having been done at this time in Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois. The Ohio Cultivator, published at Columbus^ 
under date of June 1, speaks of a frost on the night of 
(he 29th of May, which "cut off nearly all the com, 
and with it, almost destroyed the hopes of the farmers." 
It is added — '< The prospects of the farmers in this region 
are gloomy indeed. We have spent the last week is 
traveling around, and can truly say we never saw crops 
generally so unpromising." 

We have heard no particular complaints m regard to 
wheat from this state, or Pennsylvania. Grass in thia 
vicinity is good; but south and west we hear that "old 
meadows" are lighL 

Prospects for crops in Alabama. — A. McDonald, 
E2sq., of Eufalla, writes under date of May 19, thai 
crops in that section suffered much from drouth, and in 
some degree also from coltl, during April and the first 
part of May. A rain, however, occurred on the 11th ol 
May, which was of much benefit. A larger proportion 
of the provision crops has been this year planted in that 
section than formerly. 



FARM OF THE HON. J. C. CALHOUN. 



In the South Carolinian we find an account of the farm 
of Mr. Calhoun, by a committee of the Ag. Soc. of Pen* 
dleton, S. C. It is spoken of as being naturally very su- 
perior, yet it is added, " to its proprietor clearly belongs 
the merit of very superior management." The details 
of the farming operations are not given by the committee^ 
as they were so unfortunate as to make their call during 
the absence of Mr. Calhoun. It is stated that the two 
great evils with which the farmers of that section have 
to contend, are the washing of lands by rains, and its 
exhaustion by continued cropping. Mr. Calhoun it it 
said has found an effectual protection against the former 
in the use of *' guard drains," and against the latter in 
the pea crop. The committee say — <' The stock on this 
farm, consisting of horses, hogs and cattle, were of good 
breeds and in fine condition. The farm houses were 
sufllciently numerous, and both comfortable and conven- 
ient. And this more especially the case with the negro 
house, which consisted of a building of stone of superior 
masonry, two hundre<1 and ten feet in length, divided in- 
to apartments, with separate fireplaces, sufficiently large 
for all the purposes of comfort and healthful ventilation. 

" The committee, in conclusion, have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the management upon this farm highly su- 
perior. The useful and ornamental have been most hap- 
pily blended, not only throughout the principal tillage 
crops of the farm, but also the more refined horticultu- 
ral operations of the homestead.'' 
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WILD G<XeE— -li 



tanadeiuli.— (Fig. 73)- 
reljr agreed In reganl lo i 



•Bil mcUneholy." Except daring Iha "Ajiat 
■CMon," be wu vary coalcntad. 

Wild geew ars incapable of propiKaliua 111! 

Ibree ysan old, (hough ibi female ii nid loma- 

.limei lo lay efp which will not halch, at (wo 

^aua olil. Blie aeUom layi loore than lire >Kga 

■( > brood or in a Maion; but thsM are almotf 

invariably ha(cheJ and (he goaliogi all raieed. 

Conaidarabls ailrantage it thooEhl to reiuU from 

I crouing the wild with domeitiii E«eM; bui (he 

\ proseoy w produced are hybrid!, and, we bellave 

may be nlil, nensr (o bread. Tbii clearly euab- 

tiehea Ihe ditliDCtion of apeciea. The moognU 

are hanty, grow quickly, Ke( readily b(, end ■(■ 

i h)*;tily eiieemed for the (able; at Iha laine time 

I prihiucing a greater quantity and better quality of 

' feathera than comnion gseaa. For theaa propar- 

liei, (hey are belli in much (aTOr by poultryioaa 

who raiie geeM for market. We have aesa 

erowei ol the wild with (he eommoti grey gooae, 

the Chineifl, the firemen, and the targe African or 

Guinea gooae. Some of the latter, railed 1> 

Kh ode j1 aland, were ai line geeae for toailietat iii 

montha old, la we ever taw. 

|| W« are iudebied lo Ma. Bement, Ibr uae of (he aa- 

''graving given above, from hii PouUercr'i Comp«ak>a. 



NaturaliiK have not 
generic afflnillea of Ihii Diru. nurion, aau moii uint 
«al1 it ■ gonie, but Cuvier calli il a awin. The char 
leriitio differeooes between geeao anil twans, are in lo 
turn, however, not eaiily diacovored. The biril lasiri 
ly American, not being founii, ao far u we are inform 
on the old continent. From ita peculiar habita, it it ' 
mott interettiiig of all (he gooae (ribe. It ia teen pc 
odically all over North- America, from the equator to Ihel 
higheat babilable point towarda ihe polet. Wilton aaya — . 
•< tl 1b highly probable that they extend their migraliona 
under the very pole itacK, amiil (he ailent iletnlation oC 

•lerlaaling barriert of ice!" Twice a year, (hey Ira- , 
Tene Ihia vatt exlea^ amounting to one-fourth of the, 
circumfrence of the globe I Their northern flight ia the 
welcome harbinger of approaching tpring; while their; 
return from the bareal regiona, on their aouthwani Jour-j 
■ey, la the aare precnraor of winteria reign. | 

Cuvier daacribea the plumage of Ihia bird at — " Dark- 
•ahi head, nech, and lail, black-alreaJieil, and Ihroatj 
while; bill and feel black; tail of eigfateen fealhera." 

Within a few yeara, il haa bien atateil that tciUle wild 
geete have been diaeovared in ih!t country. Whether' 
theie are Ihe Siwa gtut, apnken of by aome nataralitta,! 
or whether they are a ipeaiea of iwan, we are unable (o 
tiecide. In their tiie aiwt note, however, they are laid to 
correspond with tbe ordinary wild gooie. 

The wild gooae breeda only at Ihe north. Some of 
their faiorile hauntt are the ihorea of Labrador and 
Hiidaon'f Bay. We hate been informed by llahermen 
Mid othera who have vitlled tboie regiona, (hat they are 
ftiund on the banka of ereeka and ilreama, during tbe 
breeding teaton, in immente numben, Tbe Sahing vea- 
•ala aomedmet tend boata and procnre their eggt in large 

In becoming domeatieateil, (he wild gooae retalni for 
a long time many of ita original habila, and i> much ilia- 
poaed to return (o ita natnnil alate. An inltanee waa n- 
lB(ed to ua of a wild gander having been wing-broken by 
h ahnt, and eaught. Hit wound healed, but he waa to 
much diaabled that he could never fly. He waa ke{it 
with Ihe domealic geetc of the farm, with one of which 
he Anally mated. He remained on Ihe farm many yeara, 
and bacame very lame; ye( aa Ihe migratory aeason re- 
turned, he alwaya manifea'eil (he grealett nneaaineaa. 
Inpelled by an inatinciire ileaire to Ky away, he would 
wander about, often atretching hia wlngi«n<l pluming hia 
Ceathert; refuting food, and even leaving unnoticed hit 
domealic mate, to which he generally teemed much 
■ttached. If a flock of hia former aatnclalea chanced (o 
fly over, talulea were quickly interchanged; hu( (he 
thrilling note of (he free ouea in the air, in tbe language 
of onr informant, " teamed lo tel Ihe poor eaptiveerotjr 
for a time, and for a day or two after ha would be mute 



LEVEL CULTIVATION FOR COEN. 



I For any ground (hat it luSIci 

livadon ia beat. We do not II 

jworking corn— It not only Uir 
into ridget, thereby cxpoaing 



t the ground too miic 



by Ihe tun, but from ita pretiure on the ground il 
ileaves that portion below the Kirrowt, hanler than it uat 
ibefore. On very light land, mere lurbce cullivatiun 
jwill antwer for corn; but where (he toil lendt 10 pack 
loo heavy, aa it will if there ia too much clay in it, wr 
Imuat uae aome tool (hat will looaen and pulverile it, or 
'the roota of the corn will be cramped and the top* tlunled. 
A narrow ahovel plow. Or a tool like a coulter, (wo or 
three (eeih, according lo the ilrength of the.team lo uae 
t and the itale of the aoil, lo be tel in a proper frame, 
ire beat for compact aoilt. A light harrow and enlliva- 
or will be found aufllcient on light toila. 

We noticed in the Sommtrriiie tttporltr, Tenoeiaec, 
in eaaay ou the cnllivalion of corn, read before (he Ag- 
icullural Society of Fayette county, by JoHir WaKv. 
■ •" if level e 









a itic 



ime.' Ho hat found it toanawer well. 
the plow at all — he aimply worka hia ground ovpr 
with what he calla a rakt, which teemed only to mellow 
I clean (he turbce. Ha worka (he ground lo of^en 
Ih thia, that the weedt have no chance lo get tart^d, 
Ihal he keepa the crop cinn. Be doea not pariicu- 
iy deicribe the rake, or tell how it it made. He ttalril 
it he haa tried (hia mode of cul(iva(ion in eomparlina 
Ui the old mode of uaing the plow, and (hat the rake 
re invariably the beat crop. He doea not aUte partic- 
ularly ; we lake it hit land it of rather a light character. 
He plowa hia land in October and November, aix lo eight 
inchea in ilepth, being oareful to bury all Ihe vegetation; 
and planta hia com from the tenth (0 the 23th of March, 
laying olT the rowa four and a half feel each way. and 
leavet three alalka to the hill. He aays--"The re«t« 
why aome Tarmen fail in (he uae of tbe rake ia, (hat M- 
sleail of plmring iheir land in the lint place, Uity only 
icratck it, and then, insleail ot killing the graat in th« 
iterm, tbey wait uniil Iheir fleldt get foul ami then abUM 
the rake becauae it will not perform work it waineVW 
intended lo do." 

WiKDOALL.— Wiodgalla are aerera] little awellinfa 
jual above the fetlock joinu of all the torn iFgi; (hey 
aeem, when feU, to be full or wind or jelly; but tbey 
never lame a horae; the tplini and ipavin alway* d«. 
They all three proeceii from one and tba mme caOM, 
which It hard riding, iiavelling loo far in one day, or 
carrying loo great a weight when joang.—AnrMrt Jf • 
rtcvUu/iiC. 
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FARMING IN VERMONT. 



In Uie month of May last, we had the pleaanre of 
nakiDp an excurtSon (o the « Oreen Mountain State. '> 

To one who, like (he writer, hag been for te^efal yean 
afieuatomeU moet}y to the comparatively level nirftuse of 
a portion of (he »< ^eat valley*' of the wes(, the physical 
fBatures of Vermont are strikinf ami impressive. The 
dilferent g^eological character of the two sections, forms 
a wi<le>contrast in their surface and aspect — ^the primitive 
region we have lately visited, being, (o the traveller ca- 
pable of appreciating the attractions of nature, much the 
moat interesting. There is, it is true, beauty of surftce 
to be met with In the west — the "rolling** prairie, the 
shady « openings," and in other sections the dark prime- 
val forests, are certainly beautiful; but the scenery sel- 
dom, if ever, rises to the grand and sublime. In the 
west, the elevated portions of the surface have but little 
▼ariety; wbat are called hills appearing to have been 
formed by guUeys having been washed by rains from a 
■nrfaoe originally uniform, leaving the tops of the hills 
on a general level. Here, the npheavings of the earth 
have given to its surface an almost endless variation, with 
elevations of different altitude, from the green hill, 
whose grassy siiles, even in the most sultry heats of 
snmmer, are freshened by the ever-gushing fountain, to 
file hoary mountain, whose lofty summit arrests the 
career of the storm-cloud) 

The natural circumstances of Vermont, mark it |iarti- 
ddarly as a grazing region. Its mountainous surAce is 
onfavorable to the extensive use of the plow and the 
large cultivation of grain crops; while the richness 
and permanency of its pastures^ the abundance of pure 
water, and the healthftilness of the atmosphere, show its 
admirable adaptedness to the rearing of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. The advantages of water which a hilly or 
mountainous country affbrils, are too oflen overlooked, 
or not duly valued. We have passed through sections 
where the farmers, during a drouth of not unusual conti- 
nuance were obliged to drive their stock miles for water, 
and even then were forced to raise the water by a slow 
and laborious process from a deep well. If the Vermont 
Ihrmers should t>e placed for a while in such a situation, 
they would be able to form some idea of the worth of 
their numerous springs and mountain rivulets. 

The time allotted to our excursion was so short as to 
preclude the possibility of particularly examining a very 
large portion of the State. Our observations were con- 
fined chiefljr to the counties of Addison and Chittenden, 
which are situated on the west side of the principal 
Oreen mountain range, bordering on Lake Champlain, 
and comprising, perhaps, the most fertile portion of 
Vermont. Under their appropriate heads, we propose 
to speak briefly of the difhrent sul^Mts to which our at- 
tention was attracted. 

Soil.— A considerable portion of the soil of this dis- 
Iriet may he said to be a calcareous day, often strongly 
tenacious, based oo what geologists term transition or 
silorian limestone. This is more particularly the cha- 
racter of the valleys and lower parts of the district. 
The aoil of the hills ami higher parts, lying above the 
limestone, has in ita composition a larger proportion of 
aand, and of course partakes also of the nature of the 
■iaty rocks of which the hills are formed. In most cases 
gypsom operates well on theae aolls. We learned a re- 
markable instance of its eflects from Mr. Rodman 
Chafmmv, of Vergennes. He had some casks of plaster 
which had been wet in a freshet, hauled out on some 
harren day knolls, and spread over the ground. The 
effect was to clothe the ground with the most luxuriant 
growth of white clover, blue-grass, and yellow trefoil — 
a plant or two of the latter having come up accidentally, 
from which it was spread over nearly the whole field. 
The sward on the lot, (which we examined,) is still fine, 
and the product of herbage great. 

Cultivation. — As before remarked, the plow is not 
extensively used in this section of country — the object 
of farmers being generally to raise only about the quan- 
tity oi gnin and vegetables required for home consump- 
tioa. It is, however, stated by those belt qualified to 
know, that Addison county produced last year a oonside- 



rable surplus of bcead-stnlRi, beyond supplying the Inha- 
bilants. Wheat has been leu cultivated since 1880, (haa 
formerly, owing to the attack of the wheat midge, (Ce- 
ddomiifia tritioi^ For the last two or three years, this 
insect has been diminishing, and a knowledge of this fact 
encouragcil the farmers to sow this grain more extensively 
last season than they had done for several years before. 
Spring wheat is the kind generally sown — winter wheat 
being lem certain to yield well. But since it has been 
ascertained that the injurious insect before mentioned la 
diminishing, some farmers have concluded to try winter 
wheat, and we were shown several small lots which were 
very promising. The Black-sea spring wheat is consi- 
dered most hardy, and on this account has commonly the 
preference. Yield, twenty to forty bushels per acre. 

Indian Com is cultivated with success on some of 
the lighter and warmer soils. Oo the best lands, and with 
goo<l cultivation, it frequently yields sixty, and sometimes 
eighty bushels per acre. We were shown many sam- 
ples of this grain which were as bright and heavy as ive 
ever saw. Mr. 8. W. Jewett hat a variety, which, for 
a northern latitude, we think highly superior. It is a 
twelve- rowed com, but has been greatly improved by 
selection. The cob is small, and completely covered 
with corn, packed in the closest possible manner. Oata 
are a sure crop, and produce from forty to seventy-five 
bushels to the acre. 

Potatites fiourish remarkably well, and are of superior 
quality. The yidd is two hundred to five hundred 
bushels per acre. They are in some instances raised for 
the purpose of fkttening stock, and for feeding sheep and 
store cattle through the winter. Those who have tried 
potatoes fbr this purpose speak very highly of them. 
Other vegetables are in some instances cultivated for 
feeding stock. Mr. W. Chapman, of Middlebury, is 
much in favor of the sugar-beet. He has tried it for 
store stock, and to some extent for fattening cattle. In 
February, 1842, he killed a heifer, fatted wholly on heels 
and hay, two years and nine months old, which weighed, 
dressed, 838 pounds, and had 135 pounds loose tallow. 
Mr. C. contends that beef fattetl on this root Is much 
more sweet, tender and juicy, than when fatted with meal. 

We observed that it is a very uniform practice in thia 
diatriet to manure the ground intended for com and pota- 
toes very heavily. Where, from (he nature of the soil 
or the dearuess of labor, (as is the case here,) it is inex- 
pedient to cultivate much land, we believe this to be the 
true course. It takes but little more labor to cultivate an 
acre which is made so rich that it will yield sixty or 
seventy bushels of com, or four hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes, than to cultivate one that will produce only half 
as much. We noticed that the manure from stables and 
sheep-pens was spread very thick over the ground and 
plowed in with a deep litrrow. If it were not for the 
^ot that the quantity of manure used is so great that it is 
dilBenlt to bury it or mix It properly with the soil, we 
should say it was plowe<l in too deep. We are in favor 
of deep tillage for general purposes; but there are two 
ways of performing it — deep plowing with the common 
plow, and using the sub-soil plow in the furrow after the 
oommon one. Where the sub-soil is cold and wet, we 
decidedly prefer using the sub-soil plow. Where tho 
sub-soil is so compcned that pulverization and aratioa 
are only required to render it fertile, it may be an ad- 
vantage to break and bring it to the surface by the oom- 
mon plow. We feel confident, however, that in the 
region of which we are speaking, the sub-soil plow 
might be used in many cases with excellent effsot. 

BviLDiNOs, Babn.tabdb, Fbnces, fcc. — The build- 
ings through this district are generally in good repair. 
Many of the houses are of a superior style— are conve- 
nient and well finished, and are sometimes tastefVilly 
ornamented with trees and shrubbery. Less care and 
judgment la generdly shown about the haras and ont- 
buildmgs. In planning and locating these, convenience, 
(aste, »Dd economy, seem to have been too often disre- 
garded. The improvident waste of manures fW>m this 
cause, is in some instances a glaring defect in farm 
management. Though the lami is generally good, mu 
turally, it ia not all uniformly so, neither has it been 
equdly well managed; and wo mw some flddi wheM 
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the •canltneu of ve^i^etation showed plainly that the aoil 
much needed the manure, which, on those very farms, 
was wasting away, by various means, from the bam-yard. 
We are happy to say that there are farms on which a 
judicious management, strikingly in contrast with the 
abo^e, is observable. Such an instance was met with in 
the £arm of Seth Langdon, New-Haven. The admi- 
rable neatness of this farm attracts the eye of the travel- 
ler the moment he comes within its limits. The barns 
and sheds are so placed as to form a hollo w-v]uare. 
Mangers are fixed under the sheds fcr feeding cattle, (the I 
sheep are kept in another place,) water is brought to the 
yard, and none of the cattle, except the working oxen, 
are allowed to go out of the yard in winter. They are 
fed, (all but some of the young catUe,) in the bai-ns at 
night; and during the day are fed in the shedx, with the 
poorer sorts of fodder — a place for depositing which, is 
provided in one corner of the yard. The manure is all 
received into the }'anl, which is so formed that none of 
it can be lost, but is all carefully cleaned up in the spring 
and carried to various parts of the farm. The stalls, 
particularly those for cows, were well contrived and 
neatly kept. 

The fences generally preferred are cedar rails and 
■takes. It is laid in the form of what is called « worm 
fence," in some sections. The stakes are set at the cor- 
ners, upright, which occasions much less inconvenience 
in cultivation than when they stand bracing. They are 
fastened by *< yokes" made by boring three inch holes 
through suitable pieces of wood, which are slipped over 
the top of the slakes; two rails being generally laiu 
above them, which complete the fence. Stone walls are 
sometimes made, and are, when well built, an excellent 
fence for all stock but sheep. But as sheep are the chief 
stock, and they are apt to run over stone walls, rail fence 
is most common. We saw in one or two instances a 
wall built of rather small stones, with layers of grass 
turf interlaid, and the top finished with turf. It was put 
up by a Scotchman as an experiment, and time enough 
has not yet elapsed to ascertain how it will answer. It 
is supposed that the grass will live and assist in holding 
the wall. 

Gbass Lands. — This section of country is particularly 
favorable to the growth of grass. Judging from appear- 
ances, it is our opinion that we have never seen any other 
land which is ca|iable of sustaining as much stock (o the 
acre. On the rich alUivions of the Scioto, we have seen 
fields which may perhaps produce as great a treigAf of 
grass per acre, but it does not appear to be as nutritive 
as the herbage of the best Vermont pastures. On tliese. 
the turf, which is of the thickest and finest kind, is com- 
posed mostly of the spear- j^rrass, or Kentucky blue-grass, 
(Poa pratensiBf) with other grasses and white clover 
enough for variety. The hay made from these lands is 
of the most nutritive qMality. We were shown samples 
in which the natural greenness of the grass was preserved 
almost unchanged, giving a delightful fragrance, it being 
almost as nicely cured as the famous « Shaker herbs." 
Stock of all kinds will, and do actually fatten on this hay. 
It is a fact that oxen bought in the fall in only store 
condition, if properly sheltered and fed with such hay, 
become in the spring fit for slaughter, and are sent to 
Brighton market without any other feeding. In fact, so 
excellent is the hay which is made here, and so fine is 
the pasturage, th%t some of the best « grass beef" that is 
bought for the Brighton market is found here. 

In an article on the '^Agriculture of Addison county, 
in the New- York State Agricultural Society's Transactions 
for 1844," written by S. W. Jewett, some remarkable 
facts are stated in reference to a tract of this county said 
to be '* fifteen miles in length and eleven wide — about 
one-half unimproved, covered with timber. This tract 
eomp^'^^ *>x towns, averaging each five miles square." 

<(The census of 1840, enumerates 7,(K)0 inhabitants; 
About ],4(X) of this number were employed in agriculture. 
•flie number of tont of hay produced, were rising fifty. 
^nf thousand; neai cattle, nineteen thousanil head; sheep, 
^« hundred and forty-four thousand; and two thousand 
^^ hundred hwees. If we include four more adjoining 
^«as» we swell the number rtf sheep to two hundred 
^ li^rty thousand six hundred and sixty -four." 
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Sheep. — The most important description of livestock 
for this section, is sheep, and these are kept in larger 
numbers in proportion to population and extent of terri- 
tory, than in any other part of the United States. The 
Merinos, full blood, and high grades of that variety and 
the Saxons, are generally kept. The Merinos were car- 
ried to this section at difierent times and by diflerent 
persons from twenty to thirty years ago. It is a well 
established fact that all animals undergo changes to some 
extent, on being removed from a country they hajre long 
inhabited to one of a different soil and climate. This 
we think has been the case with the Merinos first trans- 
ferred to this district. The fertility or the pastures, the 
regular and abundant supply of nutritive food the year 
roimd, with the healthfulness of the location, have ef- 
fected a visible change in the constitutional character of 
the animal. First, their general size has been enlarged. 
Bvery one who passes through this section, and observet 
the various fiocks he may chance to meet, will see thai 
their average size is considerably greater than that of 
Merinos commonly met with in other sections. Second, 
(he fleece, especially of the larger class of sheep, and 
those which, having been bred here for some time have 
become fully acclimated, has generally lost something of 
its original fineness; but the capacity to bear a larger 
quantity of wool has been evidently increased, accompa- 
nied by improved hardiness and vigor of constitution, a 
thicker skin, and an adaptedness to the climate which 
leaves nothing in this respect to be desired. The in- 
crease in the weight of the fleece has been in some 
cases in a greater ratio than the increase in the weight 
of the carcass, — ^the wool being both longer in staple, 
and more thickly set on the boily. Numerous cases were 
made known to us by honorable and veracious men, of 
breeding ewes (Merinos) rearing lambs every year, 
having for several successive seasons yielded from five 
and a half to six pounds of well washeif wool per fleece; 
and of bucks yielding from fen to twelve, and in one or 
two instances thirteen pounds. In most cases we exa- 
mined the identical animals to which we allude^ and took 
from them samples of wool, which we can now show. 
The flocks which came under especial notice, were those 
of S. W. Jewett, Wightman Cliapman, and Mr. James, 
of Wey bridge; M. Bingham and A. L. Bingham, of 
Cornwall; L, O. Burchard, Ex-Governor Jenison, L. C. 
Kemelee, M. W. C. Wright and John T. Rich, of Shore- 
ham; Seth Langdon and Alvan Squires, of New -Haven; 
Charles L. Smith, of Bristol; 0. B. Cook, of Charlotte; 
Henry S. Morse, of Shelburn. 

Mr. Rich's flock consists mostly of the Merino stoek 
purchased by his father, the late Hon. Charles Rich, of 
Andrew Cock, late of Flushing, Long-Island. They 
have short legs, compact bodies, and heavy fleeces, 
though not as fine in staple as some Merinos. Of a 1<^ 
of one hundred and forty-seven ewes which Mr. Rich 
nheared last year, one hundred and five gave a fraction 
over five pounds per fleece, on the average. Mr. Rich 
has for the last two seasons been breeding from a bock 
bred by the Hon. William Jervis. This buck, called 
Consul, now owned by Mr. Rich, is the sire of Mr. 
Jewett's famous buck Fortune. Consul is a buck of great 
value — is ten years old, yet he sheared last year tea 
pounds of washed wool, of excellent quality for Merino. 
Old as he is, his fleece is still well set, and we presume 
will not this year fall much, if any, short of its former 
weight. 

Mr. Jewett's flock consists of descendants from the 
imported Merinos of Messrs. Humphrey, Jarvis, D*Wol^ 
Cuff and Cock, with some purchased of William Davies, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie. The buck Fortune was the 
produce of a ewe of the Cock stock, by the buck of Mik 
Jarvis*s breeding before mentioned. He is a large bodied, 
short legged sheep, carrying an enormous fleece of aboat 
medium quality. His average fleece has been eleven 
and a half pounds. He is now six years old. The lambs 
of his get are large, well formeil, ami strong. When 
we were there, two hundred and twenty-seven of Mr. 
J.*s ewes had lambed, and he hail two hundred and 
twenty-five lambs alive and well. The lambs of the 
other two ewes were yeaned dead — so that every lamb 
was mred that was bom alive. The loss from Mr. 
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J >WK I 8 t'ock of six humlred and forty- three, was only 
two, from Nov. 1^ to May 1. Mr. Jc has many g^ci 
ewes. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Remelee have some first rate 
sheep. We can hardly avoid particular reference to two 
of Mr. Remelee's ewes, which he purchased of Mr. 
Jarvis. With the exception of a trifle more length of 
leg than we should wish, (hey are in fleece and carcass 
about all that could be desired in Merino sheep. One 
of them especially, is almost a model of excellence. 
Their wool is besuliful, as all will admit who will exa- 
mine the samples we took. The fleece of one, last year, 
weighed six pounds and an ounce, and that of the other 
six pounds. Each reared a lamb---one of which, by Mr. 
Wright's buck « Black- Hawk," now has a, lamb, and 
though but little more than a year old, will give, we 
should think, six pounds of nice wool. The old ewes 
have also fine Iambs this season. 

Mr. BuRCHARD has heretofore bred the Saxons, and 
many of his flock now show the characteristics of that 
variety. He has, however, been latterly infusing into 
the flock (he blood of the heavier fleeced and itronger 
eonstitulioned Merino. He has some very pretty stock — 
some of his bucks are in all respects good samples of 
the finer wooled class of sheep. 

We happened to call at Mr. A. L. Bingham's farm in 
his absence, and consequently had not the Opportunity 
of seeing his buck called Vermont Hero, which is own 
brother (o For(une. He is represented to be a remarka- 
ble animal, and we regretted not being able to find him. 
In the flock of Merril Bingham, there are many 
large, well shaped, heavy fleeced sheep. Seeing them 
in large fields only, we coulil not examine them so 
particularly as if they had been in yards. He and his 
brother, A. L. Bingham, have lately purchased of 
the Shakers a flock of very heavy Merino ewes. Mr. 
Chapmak has some good sheep from ewes having 
considerable Saxon blood crossed with Fortune. Mr. 
Langdon has also very good sheep. A yearling ram 
of his, from a ewe of Mr. Atwood's stock, of Litchfield 
county, Ct., is very superior. Mr. Cook has several 
ewes also from Mr. Atwood's stock, which are very good. 
Mr. Sq(7IR£s has a large flock. Many of his ewes 
strongly show the Saxon blood. He owns the buck 
called Don Pedro, formerly owned by Mr. Jewett. 
Though thi* buck is declared to be a full blood Merino, 
descended directly from the importation of Col. Hum- 
phrey, (which by the way we see no good reason for 
disputing,) we do not hesitate to ssy his wool is too 
eoarse — coarser than should be encouraged for Merino. 
The qiMnfity of wool he has yielded, however, is lyi- 
precedented. He is seven years old, and when we saw 
him had been sheare*! six times — the fleece of the pre- 
sent year not having then been shorn. The aggregate 
weight of his fleece 19 sixty-seven pounds and one ounce. 
Calling the weight of his fleece this year equal to that of 
the Isst, (12 lbs. 6 oss., and it will not vary much from 
it,) the whole quantity of wool yielded by this buck in 
seven years, would amount to seventy-nine pounds and 
seven ounces! To do the animal justice, we are bound 
to say that he has great vigor of constitution, and the 
most perfect >ymmetry of carcass we have ever seen in 
a Merino sheep. 

Mr. Morse has about two thousand sheep, of good 
quality, but as we intend speaking more fully of his farm 
in our next number, particulars are here omitted. We 
have much more to say of Vermont farming, and shall 
resume the subject next month. 
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Grass Sekd. — One of the most successful and econom- 
ical modes of securing timothy seed, and which is prac- 
ticed by some farmeni to great advantage, is to reap the 
tops of the grass while it is yet standing in the meadow, 
to be aftenvards thrashed and cleaned, and then the rest of 
theg rass is mowed and manufactured into hay. The seed 
thus costs only the labor of cutting and thrashing, the re- 
mainder afihrding the usual crop of hay. 

Mixi.vG .MAN'CRE With the soil is of (he greatest con- 
sequence; and it is especially so when applied in the lat. 



ter part of summer for (he wheat crop. Wheat will not 
bear an abundant supply of unmixed manure, buried in 
large masses and lumps beneath the soil. When manure, 
therefore is spread, it should be harrowed at least half a 
dozen times well, with the surface soil, before the plow 
turns it under. It thus becomes thorough^ broken, the 
soil is made mellow, and (he whole is well in(ermixed. 
So important is this operation, that one-half or even one- 
third the manure will sometimes be equally efficacious 
where this practice is adopted. 

Trimmikg Young Trees. — It of tens becomes necessary 
at midsummer, to trim the side branches of young trees, 
for the purpose of throwing the strength of the growth 
into an upright form. But if the side branches are cut 
closely, the main stem becomes too slender to support 
the mass of leaves and branches forming the top, and the 
tree assumes a bending or crooked form. To obviate (his 
difficulty, trim (he branches within about half an inch of 
the stem, leaving short stumps, with the leaves at their 
base. These assist in some degree the lateral growth of 
the stem, and serve to stiffen it, and which may be after- 
wards cut closely to the stem. An attention to this par- 
ticular, will often save much trouble in staking up crook- 
ed trees. 

THE TRUFFLE AND "TUCKAHOE." 



There are probably many people who never heard of 
the tniflle, and the number in this countiy who even saw 
or tasted a vegetable known by that name, is quite small. 
We have often heard of the plant called at the south 
<'tuckahoe," or sometimes '< Indian bread," but having 
never seen one, had no idea (ill lately that it was closely 
allied to, if not idendcal with some of the European 
species of truffle. Our attention has been particularly 
called to this subject by reading an article in the May 
number of the Southern Planter, written by C. Camp- 
bell. He gives an extract from a description of (he tuck- 
ahoe plant, written by the late Hon. James M. Gamett; 
from which description, compared with that given by 
European writers of the (ruffle, we should have little 
doubt of their near relationship. Mr. Garnett says of the 
tuckahoe: '<It is indeed a great botanical curiosity, for it 
has neither root in the ground nor stem abo%j;, but grows 
a few inches below (he surface, apparently as uncon- 
nected with (he soil as a buried cannon-ball would be. 
It is oval in shape, and varies in size from that of a goose- 
egg to that of a man's head. The coat is rough, and of 
a dark brown color — the inner substance is very white, 
similar in texture to that of the yam, and of an insipid 
(aste.» 

Johnston's Encyclopedia describes the truffle as — '* A 
round fungus growing under ground in many parts of 
southern Europe, destitute of roots and leafy appendages. 
It absorbs nutriment at every point on its surface. The 
truffle is composed of globular vesicles, destined for the 
reproduction of the vegetable. • • • Each globular 
vesicle is fitted to give origin to a multitude of repro- 
ductive bodies, but a few of them only perfect the young 
vegetable. The parent dies ; the trufinelles are nourished 
by i(s dissolving substance, and the cavity it originally 
filled becomes the abode of a multitude of young truffles; 
but many of them die, the stronger starving the weaker. 
The truffle is one of (he most wholesome and nu(ritiv6 
of the esculent fungi, and is generally discovered by 
means of dogs, which are taught to scent it; so (hat on 
meeting the truffle (hey bark and scra(ch it up. Truffles 
are highly esteemed at (he tables of (he luxurious, where 
they are served up either roasted in a fresh state like 
potatoes, or they are dried, shred, and dressed as ingre- 
dients in soups and ragouts." 

In Virginia, it is said, the tuckahoe is discovered by 
hogs, these animals being fond of eating it, and scenting 
to a considerable depth in (he ground. 

Liquid Manure. — The Chinese, who are particularly 
skilful in the management of manure, are extremely 
careful not to waste the smallest portion; and, according 
to Sir George Staunton, they prefer the dung of birds to 
that of all others, and next to that night-soil, which they 
, apply in a liquid state. 
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ENTOMOLOGY— KILLING WO&MS with SALT« Btc. 

Very often, a parm|^ph peU started, and goes the 
rounds, (as one has lately done) stating" that an applica- 
tion of mU to plants, will keep them from being killed 
by worms; or that salt so used will actually kill the 
worms. How much injury is done by such recommen- 
dations. It is impossible to tell; but if any one having 
plants exposed to the depredations of worms, should 
think to preserve them by following such prescriptions, 
he will be very likely to be disappointed. We are au- 
thorized to say this from Mperience, having often tried 
salt as a protection against worms, and never found it to 
answer. We have placed it around com, cucumbers, 
cabbages, &c., in such quantity that the plants suffered 
from it, without its having the least apparent effect to 
check the worms. The << cut- worms," or those which do 
their work above-ground, cutting off the plant at its 
surface, crawl over the salt without noticing it, and the 
worms which work underground, feeding on the roots, 
** pursue the even tenor of their way," alike undisturbed. 
We once put five different species of worms in a stone- 
jar with earth. The earth was kept moist and salted at 
various times — turning out the earth and counting the 
worms every two or three days, to see if the salt occa- 
sioned the death of any, or in any way affected them. 
Finding all " alive and well" at each counting, we con- 
tinued to salt them till we had applied at the rate of over 
forty bushels to the acre, with no difference in the result. 
The occurrence of an accident broke off the experiment, 
which preventeil us from ascertaining the precise quan- 
tity of salt which an acre would require to kill the worms 
that might be in the soil. But as before remarked, we 
have ascertained from several trials, that it will take less 
salt to kill vegetation, than it would to kill worms; so 
that in conducting an experiment the former consequence 
may be first expected. 

In articles written on the subject of insects, there is 
too (Vequently an indefiniteness, and in some cases an in- 
consistency, which renders them worse than useless, as 
they only promulgate error. Great mistakes are com- 
mitted from an ignorance of the habits of insects^ par- 
ticularly of their transformations. All insects when they 
have acquired their full growth in the larva or worm 
state, pau into the chrysalis or pupa, and thence into the 
perfect or fly-state. Those of the same species, placed 
under the same circumstances, hatch nearly at the same 
time, and of course finish their first period and are 
changed to the chr^'salis all together. From the time 
they are hatched till shortly before they pass to the next 
stage, their voracity increases; but when they have at- 
tained their full growth and the time for transformation 
arrives, they suddenly cease feeding, and the ordinary 
observer sees them no more. 

Now we have known instances of farmers becoming 
greatly alarmed at the devastation committed by worms 
on their field crops; but not having examined with sufil. 
cient attention, they did not become aware of the preva- 
lence of the insect, till its size and the wide-spread de- 
struction it had occasioned, showed it to be nearly full- 
grown, and that its predatory labors were, of course, 
nearly ended. In this stale of the case, the farmer, anx- 
ious to check the iqjury, sows his fields at once with salt, 
ashes, or lime. He sows all alike, however — he makes 
no experiment which teaches anything — he makes no 
division of the ground, marked by metes and bounds, — 
applying the supposed remedy to some loU, and not ap. 
plying it to others, — as should be done to understand the 
results. In a few days, the worms, in accordance with 
their natural organization and habits, stop eating ; and 
descending into the earth (as is the habit of some tribes,) 
prepare for transformation. The farmer examines his 
crops — the mischief has been stopped, the worms are 
gone, and he exults in the faith that ^*mU has done the 
work for 'soi/" 

Another instance of error in entomology lately met 
oar eye in the Boeton Cvltipotor, and from that has been 
copied extensively into other papers. The writer asserts 
that — « the cut- worm would not be found in coin, were 
it not planted in swani or sod land. They are the pro- 
feny j^^pecies of beeUe or other insect, which could 



never propagate its kind without the aid of dung which 
is found in grass-fields that have been fed by horses or 
cattle, and in this they inclose their eggs, and sink then 
a given distance below the surface." 

Here are several errors which may be productive of 
greater or less injury. In the first place, it is too much 
to say that "the cut- worm would not be found in corn if 
it were not planted on sod ground." It nuy, to be sure, 
be somewhat uncertain what species of insect is here al- 
luded to under the name of *' cut- worm," but the term la 
usually applied to those worms which eat off the young 
stems of planti, generally at the surface of the ground, 
though sometimes a slight depth below the surface. They 
are known by entomologists under the name of Aoao- 
TiDiDJB, or ^ield Moths. The group includes several 
gpecies — we cannot say how many are known in this 
country — we have been acquainted with five or six; but 
none of them are <' beetles," as this writer 8up|>oses — 
they are all moths, or << millers." We ascertained this 
more than twenty years ago, by taking some of the larva 
as they were about to pass into the chrybaiis state and con- 
fining them till their transformation was completed. Dr. 
Harris has well described these insects. He says : — *< Most 
of these moths come forth in July and August and soon 
afterwards lay their eggs in the ground, in plowed fields 
gardens, and meadows." 

The assertion of the writer in the Boston Cultivator, 
that *' the insect could never propagate Its kind without 
the aid of dung in grass-fields which have been fed by 
horses or cattle," must have been made without a proper 
knowledge of the subject, and the same remark will ap- 
ply to his hiitory of the insect. The worm, he says, 
« is the progeny of a species of beetle, or other insect!" 
This statement, in one or the other qfUe parif, is undoubt- 
edly correct! But from what follows in regard to the 
eggs being deposited in « dung,** the writer had evident* 
ly taken the dung-ball beetle, (scarabaus relietusf) as the 
parent of the « cut- worm!" Many persons may have 
seen numbers of cut- worms on meadows where cattle and 
horses were never pastured, and where none of their 
•< dung" could be found. The insect is found mostly on 
sod grounds, but the eggs are laid, as stated by Dr. Har- 
ris, in the above quotation, <<in plowed fields, gardensi, 
and meadows," and the larva are of course found mora 
or less in all these situations. 



FOWLS IN YARDB. 



Hena kept in small yards, often acquire the habit of 
plucking out each other's feathers. Some particular in- 
dividuals, generally the cocks, are made the subjects to 
t>e despoiled of their plumage for the amusement or sat- 
isfoctioo of the rest. The habit sometimes becomes eo 
inveterate that it is almost impossible to check it, and 
the plucking is continued till the victims are stripped 
almost naked — till in some cases even their crops ami en- 
trails are torn out. We could never fully understand the 
cause of this unnatural appetite, though from its being 
seldom seen in fowls which have their liberty, it seems 
reasonable that it is induced by confinement. But whether 
it results from mere fretfulness, or from a want of some 
kinds of food which they are able to procure when al- 
lowed to run at large, is uncertain. When foirls are al- 
lowed to select their food, as they do when unconfined, 
it consists of a great variety. Besides all kinds of graiiv 
they eat largely of grass or green vegetables, as well aa 
animal substances. The animal food is generally sup- 
plied by insects — worms, beetles, grasshoppers, &e. As 
condiments, they eat flinty gravel and lime; frequently 
taking liberal draughts of water. They dnst themselvet 
in clean, fine sand if they can get It; but ashes, if not too 
strong, may perhaps be better. It Is obvious that their 
food when they are kept in a confined state, should con- 
form as nearly as possible to what they would prefer if 
allowed to choose for themselves. A patch of clean 
grass should, if practicable, be allowed in their enclosure, 
and as a substitute for insects, butchers' offals might be 
given them. If they have not sufficient grass, they should 
be fed twice a day with lettuce, cabbage, or tender plan- 
lain leaves, of all which they are fond. We have noticed 
that they appear U> prefer lucerne to almost any other 
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herbage, and on (hit account it might be au object to have 
their yard well set with this plant. Gravel, and lime or 
pounded lime stone, must not be omitted, and it must be 
fresh and clean. 

It seems strange that fowls should quietly submit to 
have their feathers drawn out in the manner described. 
We have seen roosters sfand perfectly siill while two or 
three hens were round them, each occasionally plucking 
a feather, which was generally swallowed. A little 
cringing by the rooster, when a feather required an un- 
common jerk, was all the ado made. When a spot on 
the body of the fowl is once plucked bare, it is generally 
kept so — the young feathers just as they appear through 
the skin, seeming to be preferred. They are then full of 
bloody Juices. Can any one explain the cause of this 
morbid appetite, or tell us the best way of keeping fowls 
in a yard ? 

TR£ES IN DROUTH. 



The past spring having been unnsually dry, some in- 
teresting observations have been made in relation to the 
influence of different modes of treatment, for securing 
success in transplanting. 

AU fruit and other trees, as soon as they are taken from 
the soil, should have the roots immediately immerseil in 
mud prepared for the occasion. This coats the surface, 
prevents drying, and when the tree is set out, continuous 
contact is maintained between the soil and the roots. 
Small apple trees, the leaves of which were half an inch 
to an inch long, and set out in dry weather, and suffered 
much in consequence, one-thinl of them dying, and (he 
rest of them lingering with little growth during summer. 
Another portion of the same lot of trees were immersed 
in mud. Not one in ten of these died, and (hose which 
lived, made, (he same year, double the growth of those 
which were unmudded. Several experiments made the 
present year, fully confirm the eminent advantages of 
thus coating (he roots with mud. 

Another important requisite in setting out young (rees, 
and especially so if they are set out in spring. Is pouring 
in water to settle the earth among the fine roots. Many 
trees are lost solely in consequence of the cavities in the 
earth, in contact with the roots, occasioned by a careless 
manner of shovelling in the earth ; half a pail of water 
dashed in, fills these cavities, and settles the soil closely 
among the roots, without packing it to hardness. A row 
of twenty peach trees,, set oot this spring, and treated in 
this way, are all growing vigorously, and are from two 
weeks to one month ahead of another row, where this 
precaution was omitted. 

In very dry seasons, during the Jatter part of spring 
and the early part of summer, it sometimes happens that 
trees well set out suficsr seriously from drouth, and not 
nnfrequently perish from a want of moisture. Water is 
applied as a remedy; but it often happens that the hard 
surface prevents it from sinking deep into the soil, the 
tarface only becomes wet, and afterwards bakes to a 
crust, while the roots are little benefitted. To obviate 
this difficulty, remove carefully, with a hoe or spade, 
several inches of soil from above the roots, then pour 
into the cavity thus formed, half a pail of water, and as 
soon as it settles into the earth replace the earth. The 
roots thus receive the direct benefit of the water, and the 
surface of the earth is left mellow. A neighbor, who 
had set out many trees last autumn, and fearing a loss of 
half of them, was directed to water them by the mode 
here recommended. He did so, and now all of them are 
doing well, except one doubtful tree. Similar success 
attended the practice of the writer, where a row of peach 
trees were set out in his absence, without mudding the 
roots, or dashing in water. During the late severe drouth, 
nearly all of them presented a very discouraging appear- 
ance ; but they were thoroughly watered by a removal 
of the surface earth as Just described, and now all of them 
are growing. 

It is familiar to most intelligent cultivators, that noth- 
ing temb more efibctually to retain the moisture of the 
soil than constantly stirring and mellowing the surface. 
At the same time. It promotes the growth of young trees 
to a degree almost incredible to one, who has never tried 



it. Hence a constant and thorough mellowing of the 
surface of the ground for many feel around such trees, 
by spading or other effectual mode of loosening, is at 
this season of the year of the most vital consequence. 



PEA-BUG — Bruihfos pi9d. 



Everybody has seen peas with weevils in them. 
While the pea is growing and the pod is soft, the 
parent inseot punctures the pod exaetly opposite the 
young pea and deposits an egg. From this egg a mag- 
got soon proceeds^ which works its way directly into the 
pea, and feeiis on its substance. The larva reaches its 
full size, and passes into the papa state in the fall, and 
the succeeding spring emerges from the pea a winged 
beetle or weevil. The maggot may sometimes be de- 
fected in green peas, and Dr. Harris observes that few 
persona while indulging in this luxury are << aware how 
many insects they uneonscidusly swallow.'* By close 
examination, a small dark spot may be seen on the pea, 
and on opening it the maggt>t may be discovered. The 
germ of the pea is not always (perhaps not generally) 
destroyed by the insect, hut the pea is rendered unfit for 
culinary purposes. This is a serious injury, as all will 
acknowledge who are acquainted #ith the value of dry 
peas used in soups, and other forms, on the table. 

In this countr}*, the insect is much less common in 
Canada and the more northern portions of the United 
Stales, than further south. In Maine and Vermont, for 
example, they occasion bat little damage, peas being there 
raised which are perfectly sound and free from bugs, and 
meet with ready sale in our large cities. The attack of 
the insect may, however, be in some degree obviated in 
any section. It is ascertained that its operations are only 
continued through a portion of the season, and by late 
sowing it may be avoided. But there is one objection 
to late sowing. In districts subject to great, heat and 
which are also liable to long drouths, a good crop of 
peas can only be obtained by early sowing, as the crop 
will not bear excessive heat. In planting peas infested 
with bugs, it is always advisable to kill the insects in 
some way. This may be effectually done by pouring boil- 
ing water on (he peas, and stirring them well for a few 
minutes. It will not much affect the vegetating powers 
of the pea. In some cases, where the germ has been 
laid bare by the gnawings of the insect, it may be killed, 
but we have often practiced the mode, and found no par- 
ticular otjjection to it. 

But we lately noticed a recommendation of Dr. J. T. 
Plummer in the Indiana Farmer and Gardener, which is 
worthy of trial, as it will not only destroy the bug in its 
incipient stage, but may also render the pea fit for the 
table. His mode is to scald them immediately after they 
are gathered, keeping them in water, turned on boiling, 
for one minute. Dr. P. states further, that placing peas 
as soon as gathered in jugs or botttes, hermetically 
sealed, will keep them well, and that nothing can be 
seen the next year but the speck in which the larva died. 

MILK SICKNESS. 



We see that the discussion of the cause of this 
disease, is again revived. We had supposed it was 
pretty well settled that the « trembles," or << milk- 
sickness," was occasioned by a plant. Di. Drake, 
of Cincinnati, published a pamphlet on the subject 
a few years since, in which the disease was attributed 
(o the Rhus texicodendron, or << poison-oak." Some ob- 
serving men, however, who agree with Dr. D. that the 
disease is caused by a plant, have dissented from the 
opinion that it is produced by tlie one he has named. 
The poison-oak is frequently found in sections where no 
milk-sickness has ever been known. Experiments, also^ 
have been made by feeding it to certain animals, and no 
ill consequences were produced. Mr. Thomas S. Hinde, 
of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, who has devoted much study 
and observation to the sutgect of milk-vickness, is confi- 
dent that he has traced the origin of this disease to a 
plant; but is confident that the plant Is not the poison- 
oak. He states that he has both the poison-oak and th« 
plant to which he attributes the disease, growing in his 
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garden, and that they are evidently of different species. 
Their qualities, also, as he and some others seem to hare 
proved, are very different— the poison-oak, when eaten 
by cattle or other animals, occasioning no bad effects, 
and the other plant producing sickness or death, when 
feil to calves, cows, oxen, and even men, as has been 
shown by experiments. Mr. Hinde thinks the plant 
which produces the sickness is a nondetcripti though he 
is inclined to think it belongs to the genus JZAm, of 
which, as above mentioned, the poison-oak is a tpee'im. 

Some common ications have lately appeared in the 
Prairie Farmer, designed to show that the milk-sickness 
is caused by poisonous mineral substances held in solution 
by water, or from poisonous springs. From the facts 
elled, there seems to be no doubt that the water of par- 
ticular places has produced sickness, both in men and 
cattle, but we are unable to say that it was the true milk- 
sickness. There is at least this objection to the theory 
that this sickness is caused by poisonous water, viz: 
that ii has greatly prevailed in many situations where no 
such water has ever been discovered. The Mud river 
valley, in Ohio, for instance, a region noted for the 
abundance and purity of its water, was formerly very 
subject to mi Ik- sickness. It seems that cultivation, and 
the substitution of cultivated grasses for the plants of 
wild growth, have there, as in other places, banished 
this dreailful malady. 

We would feel obliged if Mr. Hinde would send us 
a leaf of the plant growing in his garden, which be 
thinks is the cause of the disease above mentioned. 



ULTRAISMS. 



A paper from Dr. Muss, president of the Dorchester 
(Md.) Farmers* Club, was read before that association in 
April last, a copy of which, by a resolution of the Club, 
has been forwanled us for publication. A great press of 
other matters prevents our giving space to the whole; 
the following extracts, however, exhibit the substance 
of the article : 

« The mind of man is too apt on most subjects, and espe- 
cially (hose of deep interest, to run off, unconsciously 
into a state of **tUtraitm" — and from one point, discovered 
to be defective, to an opposite one equally at variance 
with the sober dictates of reason, whose counsels, if »eri- 
ously invoked, would readily afford a corrective to the 
frequent and fatal errors of extravagance ; leading to the 
disappointment and frustration of our hopes, and pur- 
poses. 

On the subject before us, this error has, in my humble 
opinion, been committed — and some of the novelties in 
relation to the improvement of crops and soils — by a 
short recipe — have been too highly appreciated, and 
may thereby become pernicious; yet, I hold it to be quite 
reasonable to anticipate advantages, from some of them, 
as auxiliaries — but unreasonable to conjecture the possi- 
bility of such great results as are promised by their in- 
ventors. 

Chemical solutions — poudrette — guano, and electricity 
are each, offered by their respective advocates, to the 
practical farmer, as an agricultural cathoUcon — a remedy 
curative and preventive of all the ills and diseases inci- 
dent to his various crops. 

In respect to the chemical solutions, it \z wholly in- 
conceivable that a grain of wheat, or other seed, should 
absorb from a steep of the highest degree of concentra- 
tion all the requisite food contained in ordinary manures: 

it is a<lmitted that one essential element — nitrogen is 

required in but small portions— but it Is very doubtful 
whether all the demands of the plant for this material, 
may be supplied in this manner, with the aid of the 
atmospheric source alone; these contribute a large por- 
tion, unquestionably of this element, as well as of car- 
bonic acid, &c., &c., but the structure of the spongioles 
of the roots demonstrate that the roots as well as the 
leaMs— the tarth as well as the air furnish a share of the 
nutritive gasses and other soluble substances placed in it 
by accident or design; which experience has setUed be- 
yond the power of a possible refutation. 

Wherp, I wouhl ask, will be found the potash the 

foda— the lime— the magnesia— the silicates— the phos- 



phates, and the other essential materials of the plant, not 
in the barren sand before named; neither will they k>e 
found in the air, for they are not vaporable — ^nor in the 
tte^Pi and yet the plant must find them or perish. 

Be assured, gentlemen, we must hold on to the com- 
post heaps; if properly made, these will supply the deficit 
essentials, which the steeps did not possess, and which 
the small volume of the seed could not contain.^ 

Dr. Muse thinks it is probable that the use of stee|>Sy 
as well as the application of electricity, may prove of 
essential service in agriculture; and he states that he is 
himself conducting several experiments in regard to these 
subjects, the results of which will be made public. 



ENORMOUS OAK TREE. 



Six miles W. 8. W. of Saintes (in the Lower Cha- 
rente) stands an old oak tree, which promises yet to live 
many centuries, if the axe of some Vandal does not cut 
it down. The following are the dimensions of this mo- 
narch of the forests of France, and probably of all 
Europe >» 

Diameter of the trunk at the ground, 27 to 30 feet 
" at the height of a man, ... 20 to 22 " 
<< at the base of princ'l brMis, 3 to 6 « 
<* of the whole head, 120 to 130 '< 

Height of the Crunk, 24 « 

« of the branches, 66 « 

A room, with a circular seat, has been cut out of the 
heart wood of the trunk, from nine to twelve feet in di- 
ameter, and nine feet high. A table may be placed in 
the middle, round which twelve persons can sit. It is 
adorned with a living carpet of ferns, lichens, &c. Upon 
a plate of wood, taken from the trunk, about the height 
of the door, two hundred concentric annual rings bsve 
been counted, whence its results, in taking a horizontal 
radius from the exterior circumference to the centre of 
the oak, there must have been from 1800 to 2000 of these 
rings, which makes its age nearly 2000 years. 



CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 



An interesting experiment, showing at the same time, 
the benefits of stirring the soil, and also the danger of 
drawing false conclusions, is given by L. Vernon Har- 
court, in the agricultural department of the London 
Qardenir^t CkronieU. 

He had seen a statement that the tailings of wheat, 
called « chickenscraps,*' being, in fact, only the refuse 
of the grain, would ^et produce a good crop of the 
heaviest, fullest seed. Disbelieving it, and being desi- 
rous of undeceiving the farmers by proving its fallacy, 
he proceeded to try the experiment. Accordingly, a 
small plat of ground was sown, one-half with good 
wheat, and the other half with tailings. On returning 
home after an absence of some weeks in the spring, he 
was surprised to find the latter covering the ground as 
thick as the grass on a meadow; but found, upon inquiry, 
that the person having charge of the experiment, consi- 
dering the seed good for nothing, had sown five or six 
times as much of it as of the other. As this thwarted 
the design of a comparison, half the thick sown was di- 
rected to be hoed out till of the same thickness as the 
other from good seed. The other half of the (hick 
sown was left to take its chance. At harvest, the first 
twelve plants in one row of each sort, were taken as a 
sample; and the produce weighed as follows: 

Av. ears 
GrainA. pr. pl'L 

12 plants from good seed weighed 926 6.6 

12 plants from Uilings left thick weighed . 351 3.8 
12 plants of the same thinned, weighed.. . 1133 7.8 

It is of course evident to every intelligent person that 
the increase in the product of the hoed portion was ow- 
ing to the cultivation by hoeing, which is further proved 
by the meagre supply from the unhoed wheat from the 
tailings. But the experiment performed under other 
circumstances, and with other seed, might have led to 
very erroneous conclusions. 
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MANUFACTURE OF CH£ES£. 



The following is an extract from the statement of 
Alonzo L. Fish, of Herkimer county, who received the 
first premium of the New-York Stale Agricultural Society, 
for the best cheese dairy, in 1844. 

Calves' rennets only are used after being dried one 
year. There are less animal properties in them than in 
new rennets, and will not make cheese swell in warm 
weather, and on shrinking, leave them like honey comb, 
full of holes, with a rank flavor. 

Calves, whose rennets are designed for cheese making, 
are not idlowed to suck sick cows, or those giving bad 
milk, but are fed a plenty of good milk, from five to ten 
days old; twelve or fifteen hours after sucking. When the 
gastric juices are most abundant and pure, the rennet is 
taken out and stretched on a bow; am much fine salt is 
added as will adhere without draining, and hung in good 
air to dry. Milking is done in tin pails^ strained through 
a large tin strainer into a tin vat, where it is not skimmed 
nor moved till the cheese is made. The pails are set into 
a common sap bucket, which being light and smaller at 
bottom than top, a litlle press on the pail will fasten the 
bucket to it so that it carries with the pail without any 
inconvenience. A light tap on the bucket will drop it, 
and leave the pail clean and not bruised. A tin vat, large 
enough to hold the milk, is set within a larger wooden 
vat, with one inch space between the sides and bottoms 
of the two, (o admit water, which is cooled by ice and 
heated by steam, which water cools the milk to take out 
the animal heat, warms it to receive rennet, remains and 
heats whey and scalds curd. It is discharged by a cock 
to pass off into a tub, and scalds bran or meal for slop 
feed, when it is required. Scalded feed is required 
daily when the cows are milked, on hay feed. A large 
reservoir is built of stone and cement to contain fifty 
hogshead of rain water from buildings, to discharge by 
a cock into the above described space into a steam gene- 
rator or into a tub, or any other place in the lower rooms, 
where it is desired. A pump aflbrds water to this appa- 
ratus in case of drouth. Thus the same water is made 
to perform three distinct offices, by no more labor than 
to turn three cocks with thumb and finger. 

After water in the reservoir is not wanted for cheese 
making, a pipe conducts it into the top of ice bouse to 
freeze in solid mass in winter, for cooling milk the next 
season. No skimmer, pail or dipper, is required about 
this apparatus, only to milk in, as the cream which rises 
over night is not separated, nor no dipping of milk, 
whey or water. The heating is done daily^ by a handful 
of chips, or four quarts of charcoal, and all shift of ap- 
paratus can be made with one hand while the other is 
employed in the milk or curd. A young man is hired at 
$1 1 per month, for eight months, to take the whole 
charge of nursing, feeding, making and take care of 
milk and cheese through the summer, and does no other 
business. He is required to keep a register, daily, of the 
variation (if any) of heat, salt, quality and effect of ren- 
net, number of cows milked, quantity of milk from which 
cheese is made, condition of curd when put to press, 
when cheese is put on shelf (hat it is weighed and num- 
bered upon the bandage* so that when cured the result 
of certain variations may be known. An inch pipe 
passes from the steam generator and discharges steam 
into water under the tin vat; in ten minutes the whole 
mass is warmed to ninety degrees to receive rennet. The 
steam is then turned off (which would otherwise be lost) 
into a tub which stands high enough to discharge into 
the cheese vat and scald it after the cheese is made. Hot 
water is drawn at any time from the same to cleanse 
pails, cloth hoops, &c. Calves' rennets only are used, 
after being one year dry, they being less apt to make 
cheese swell in warm weather, and of better flavor. A 
piece of rennet, to bring curd in forty minutes, is 
pounded fine in an iron mortar, and soaked a short time 
in warm water mixed with a little annatto, drained, 
strained and put into the milk. When come, the curd is 
cut in large pieces with a wood knife, thickest in the 
middle, to give it a slight pressure before there is much 
surface exposed to be rinsed by whey; after standing ten 
miontes, the pieces are cut smaller with the same loiife. 



then broken up by putting the hands to the bottom of the 
tub, bringing them through to tl)e top^ with fingers 
spread, with a slow motion, to give it all aslight pressure 
without (earing fine while tender; heat is kept as high 
as eighty-eight degrees while working; steam let on; 
the motion and pressure with hands increased with in- 
crease of heat ami toughness of curd; heat is kept up to 
continue the action of the rennet, as it is most active 
when warm; heat raised to ninety-eigh: degrees; the 
steam is then turned off; it is kept at that heat thirty mi- 
nutes. The scalding is now done; (he water and whey 
are discharged, one pound ot' fine salt to fifty of curd is 
added, while warm, to shrink the curd and prevent holes 
in the cheese. After getting cool it is pat to press; the 
prewure is from five to seven tons: in six hours is turned 
into clean cloth, and again in twelve hours more is taken 
out of the press and put upon the shelf, weighed, ban- 
daged, greased with oil of whey butter, turned daily. 
No greater heat is ever used in the operation than the 
natural heat of milk, (ninety-eight degrees.) 



FATTENING OF PORK IN IRELAND. 



We notice in the Louisville Joamal, an article on the 
<f Provisifm Trade of Ireland," evidently written by a 
man who anderstanils the sufe^ct. He informs us (hat 
the Irish pork, which in the English markets is preferred 
to any other, is fattened almost entirely on p(^atoea. He 
says:— • 

« The pork of Ireland is raised and fattened exclusively 
by the peasantry on cooked potatoes, with occasionally 
very little oats. I never knew an instance of mure than 
ten hogs being fattened by one man for sale, and this is a 
very rare occurrence. The great bulk of them are got 
from men who fatten but one or two hogs." 

The writer is of the opinion that the *« best broTuis" of 
beef can be put np in the western section of our country, 
and sent into tlie British market so as to pay a handsome 
profit; but of pork he has doubts whether even the best 
can be s<^nt there to any advantage. On this point be 
remarks:— 

" We know that a division of labor on any thing is 
sure to produce a more perfect article and at a cheaper 
rate. Just look at the ease and cheapness with which 
an Irish peasant can fatten his one or two hogs, almost 
entirely from the refuse of his family table, and see how 
superior the fiesh of that animal must be that is con- 
stantly fed from its birth on good cooked food.*' 

Our principal object in making the above extract is^ 
to check the prevalence of what we believe to be erro- 
neous impressions. The first of which is, that pork 
made from potatoes is not good — and second, that hogs 
cemnol be fattened on potatoes. The latter opinion has 
latterly received considerable support from some distin- 
guished French chemists. It may be proper to remark, 
however, that other chemists, Liebig, Johnston, &c., do 
not agree to this conclusion, which the experience and 
observation of many farmera shows to be fallacious. 



FARM ACCOUNTS— PREMIUM. 



Editob Cultivator — The writer of this note is en« 
gaged in compiling a Family Almanac^ and Repository <f 
XJs^vl Enowledge, for 1846, and wishes among other 
things to aid farmers and bouse keepen in keeping regu- 
lar accounts of their IntsinesSf iMome, expenditures, ke. 
It is believeilthatby presenting proper forms for doing it, 
a great many families may be induced to adopt this very 
important and useful, but generally neglected practice. 
A premium of $10 is therefore hereby offered for the 
best /orm or fnode of keeping farming accounts in detail; 
and $5 for (he best form of keeping household or family 
accounts. Will some of your readers who are in the 
practice of keeping such accounts, transcribe or copy 
enough of the same to show the plan or mo<le, from 
which a selection maybe made? Communications (post 
paid) will be received till the 20th of August, addressed 
A. F. W., Washington, P. C. 

WathHglUmy Jum, 1845. 
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<' THE FRUITS and FRUIT TRESS of AMERICA." 



When we announced this work, in our May No., it 
was supposed that it would have been published on the 
Srs! o{ i«'«y ; but circumstances) beyond the control of 
the author or publisher, have delayed its publication till 
the latter part of the last month* We had then only 
seen the proof-sheets— we have now the work complete, 
in a beautiful volume of 600 pages — a perfect treasure to 
the fruit-growen It embraces the entire subject,— pro- 
duction of new varieties, propagation by grafting, bud- 
ding, &c — soil, transplanting, position and culture, train- 
ing, pruning, diseases and enemies, with accurate de- 
scriptions of 186 varieties of apples— 7 of almonds — 16 
apricots-^4 berberries — 77 cherries— '10 currani»— the 
cranberry— 12 flgs — 40 goosberries— 47 grapes — the mul- 
berry, walnuts, chestnuts, and fllberts--97 plums'— 223 
pears— 79 peaches — 18 nectarines — 5 quinces — 14 rasp- 
berries — 2 blackberries, and 36 strawberries, with tables 
of select lists from each kind. In addition, that nothing 
might be wanting to make the work complete, we have 
directions for the caUui;e and management of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, shaddocks, olives, pomegranates, 
and the different varieties of melons— -Che whole illus- 
trated, whenever necessary, with engravings, amounting 
in all to over 200. The book shows the thorough de- 
votion of the author to his subject, as well as his inde- 
latigable research and untiring industry, and is an honor 
alike to its author and his country. That it will have a 
rapid and extensive sale, and tend immensely to increase 
the growing taste for the production and enjoyment of 
the finer varieties of fruits, is beyond a question* 

New- York; Wiley & Pumam— Price $1.50. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AGRICULTURE. 
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Fae rimUea of Letters from HU Excelleney Geo&ge 
Washington, President of the Vhited States qf Ame- 
rica, to Sir John Sinclair, Bart., M, P., on Agri- 
euUvre and other interesting Topics; engraved from the 
origjlnal Letters, so ea to he an exact fae simile of the 
Hand-Writing. Washington t Published by Fkan^- 
LIN Knight. 

It is well known that General Washington was much 
devoted to the improvement of agriculture. A true 
statesman, he regarded the prosperity of this great in- 
terest, as the basis of national independence. It is, 
however, a matter of surprise^ that amid the arduous 
cares and duties which devolved on him as Chief Magis- 
trate, and as commander-in-chief^ he should have found 
time to direct so much attention to this object. In addi- 
tion to his official business — which was invariably trans- 
acted with the greatest promptaiess and precision— he not 
only continued the general direction of operations on his 
large estates, but by a regular correspondence with the 
most enlightened agriculturists of this country and Eu- 
rope, advised himself of every discovery and improve, 
ment in husbandry. The letters before us, furnish 
evidence of his zeal, as well as sound practical sense 
and good management in relation to rural afi&irs. As an 
example in point, we give from the work an extract 
from his letter to Sir Jolm Sinclair, dated at Philadelphia, 
July 20th, 1794 1 

<<After the peace of Paris in 1783, and my return to 
the occupations of a farmer, I paid particular attention to 
my breed of sheep, of which I usually kept about seven 
or eight hundred. By this attention, at the shearing of 
1789, the fleeces yielded me the average of five and a 
qoarter pounds of wool — a fleece of which, promiscu- 
ously taken, I sent to Mr. Arthur Young, who put it, for 
examination, into the hands of manu&cturers. These, 
pronounced it to be equal in quality to the Kentish wool. 
In this same year, 1789, I was again called from home, 
and have not had it in my power since to pay much at- 
tention to my farm^-the consequence of which is, that 
my sheep, at the last shearing, yielded me not more than 
two and a half pounds. Nor is the diff*erence between 
good and bad management confined to thii tpeciet of 



stock, for we find that good pastures and proper atten<» 
tion, can and does fill our markets with beef of sevcn^ 
eight and more hundred weight, the four quarters) 
whereas from 430 to 600, (especially in the States south 
of thiS) where less attention has been paid to grass,) may 
be found about the average weight. In this market 
[Philadelphia] some bullocks were killed in the months 
of March and April last, the weight of which, as taken 
fbom the accounts which were published at the time, yoa 
will find in a paper enclosed. These were pampered 
steers, but from 800 to 1000 the four quarters, is no un- 
common weight." 

In relation to the facilities afibrdeil by this country 
for keeping sheep. Gen. Washington adds :-^" The cli- 
mate of Ibis country, particularly that of the middle 
States, is congenial to this species of animal; but want 
of attention to them in most fanners, added to the obsta- 
cles which prevent the importation of a better kind, by 
men who would be at the expense, contributes not a little 
to the present inferiority we experience." 

The race of sheep once highly celebrated as '* thd 
Arlington breed," originated with Gen. Washington. 
This was probably the stock above mentioned, the wool 
of which is spoken of as resembling the "Kentish 
wool." They were produced, according to the history 
given by Mr. Custis to Mr. Livingston, [see Livingston's 
« Essay on Sheep," pp» 57, 58,] from the progeny of a 
Persian ram, crossed with sheep which Gen. W. obtained 
from Bakewell — the latter afterwards known as the 
Dishly or Leicester breed. 

The letters are accompanied by some introductory and 
supplementary remarks from the compiler, to which is 
added a tribute to the character of Gen. Washington^ 
*' by the late Hon. George Canning, Prime Minister of 
England;" all in the highest degree interesting, as show- 
ing the respect and esteem with which the character of 
our revered countryman has been regarded by distin- 
guished foreigners, whose only motive to praise must 
have been a heart-felt admiration of his virtues. 

We are informed in the introduction that the originals;^ 
from which these letters are exact copies, were to be 
deposited in the British Museum, '* as the precious relics 
of a great man fit to be preserved in that valuable repo- 
sitory." Sir John Sinclair was evidently an ardent friend 
of General Washington, whom -he eulogises as one 
" whose character must ever be revered, even by th9M 
with whom he contended either in war or politics, as 
containing as much good with as little alloy, as that of 
any individual whose memory is recorded in history-" 

Canning bestows even a still higher eulogium. He 
says : — << The whole range of history does not present to 
our view a character upon which we can dwell with 
such entire and unmixed admiration. The long life qf 
Oen„ IVashing^on is not stained by a singU Uo^*" * • • 
« He was a man in whom the elements seemed so blended 
that < Nature might have stood up to all the world,' and 
owned him as her work. His fame, bound to no oouo'> 
try, will be confined to no age." * • • « The chm* 
racter of Gen. Washington, which his conlemporariet 
revere and admire, will be transmitte<l to posterity, and 
the memory of his virtues, while patriotism and virtM 
are held sacred among men, will remain undiminished!" 



AUSTRALIA. 



According to the account given by Capt. Wilkes of ths 
United States Exploring Expedition, the inducements for 
emigration to Australia, are not great. Capt. W. spent 
considerable time at New South Wales, which is the prin* 
cipal settlement of the Island, and collected many fiusls 
in regard to the soil, climate, natural resources, &c. He 
states that a large portion of the country is naturally bar- 
rens—that much of the land devoted to pasturage, requires 
a hundred acres to keep five head of cattle. Nearly the 
whole island is subject to great extremes of drouth, fol- 
lowed by torrents of rain. << These drouths are sometimes 
of such long continuance, that we at one time read of the 
whole country having been burnt up for want of rain, a 
tkmine threatened, and the sheep and cattle perishing in 
immense numbers." An instance of this kind is men- 
tiooed by Capt. W. as having occurred in 1790^ when it 
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fs said) " All the lire stock which hail been inpoiteii 
for breeiling was killed off for fooil» and the Inhabitants 
were reduced to an ear of com per day. From the ex- 
haustion which prevailed, all labor was sospended." 

The drouths, he remarks, *' have been succeeded by 
Jong -continued rains, which have raised the rivers thir- 
ty or forty feet, flooded the whole country, deluged the 
towns and villages, and completely destroyed the crops. 
The cattle) stacks, tmildings, and sometimes even the in- 
habitants are swept away. It is stated that in 1839, which 
was considered a wet season, « twenty thousand sheep 
were lost in the valley of the Hawkesbury by the floods.'* 
These evils, it is added, << appear to be of fVeqnent oc- 
currence, and the settler in New South Wales has to con- 
tend with elements in' an unusual degree." 

Owing to the irregularity of the seasons, it is said, 
** there are hardly any streams that merit the name of ri- 
sers. It is necessary to guard ag^ainst being misled by 
the inspection of maps of the country, and forming from 
fhem. the idea that it is well watered. Such an impres- 
tlion would be erroneous, and yet the maps are not inac- 
curate; streams do actually exist in the places where 
they are laid down on the maps; but for the greater part 
of every year no more is to be seen than the beds or 
courses, in which, during the season of floods, or after 
long-continued rains, absolute torrents of water flow, 
but which will within the short space of a month again 
become a string of deep pools. Were it not fbr this pe- 
culiar provision of nature, the country (or the greater 
part of the year would be without water, and conse- 
quently, uninhabitable." 

During the long-continued drouths to which the coun- 
try is so subject, the vegetation is also liable to great in- 
jury from hot blighting winds, which are thus spoken of; 

" The prevailing westerly winds sweep with force 
over the whole country, blighting all they touch. The 
effect of these hot winds is remarkable, for they will in 
a few hours entirely destroy the crops, by extracting all 
the moisture from the grain, even afler it is formed and 
almost ready for harvest; and the only portion that is 
left, is that which has been sheltered by trees, hedges or 
fences. They thus destroy the prospects of the husband- 
man when his crops are ready for the sickle." 



WOOL-GROWING 



babillty that we may have to resort to exportation for a 
market, and that in this exigency fine wools could alone 
remunerate the grower — the coarser and middling gradee 
being produced by other countries — at a less rate than 
can be done even from the prairies of the west. 

In regard to preparing wool for market, Mr. McKie 
advises the greatest care in washing and cleansing. He 
says — "The practice of dipping the flock, and then hud- 
dling them together in a yard, for some two hours pre- 
vious to washing, is a mode that all wool growers of 
distinction would be likely to practice, when made ac- 
quainted with the beneficial results. Great care should 
be taken to avoid dusty roads goiuff up from the wash- 
ing, and in providing clean pastures for the flocks, between 
that and the clipping." He discountenances the practice 
of letting sheep run two or three weeks after washing 
before they are sheareil, «for the oil to come out." 
From three to six days, he thinks, (and reasonably loo,) 
is long enough for all practical purposes. H^ statee 
that some wool-growers in putting up their fleeces " are 
in the abominable practice of ear^fuUy concealing from 
three to four ounces of the most Alihy unwasbeil tiags in 
the centre of each fleece." He recommeniis that the 
fleeces be prepared in '<the best possible manner, which 
win enable one to reach the highest price, besides giving 
the satisfaction of having done ri^**' 



NEW- YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



We have receive<l through the Washingtcn Couniy Poit, 
an article on this subject, written by Wm. McKib, Esq., 
of Salem, N. Y. It appears that some person had desired 
Mr. McK.'s opinion as to the most advisable course for 
the wool -growers of this region to punue that they may 
be enabled to compete successfully with the gierease of 
the wool-growing interest of the west To this Mr. 
IKcKie replies that he thinks it is as yet undecided 
whether jins wool can be grown extensively in the west; 
bat he has no doubt that the "coarser and more middling 
grades can be grown succespfully, and at prieet that 
would be ruinous to the wool-grower of the north." 
He however recommends "a medium coarse" for the 
northern farmers, in regard to the quality of their wool. 
He says — « However favorably I may be impressed with 
reg^ard to the Saxons, I would not recommend the pure 
bloods to any but the skilful. I would recommend the 
eroas Saxony, or in other words, the pure Merino crossed 
liy the Saxon. An equal cross is desirable." 

He speaks highly of the Saxon flock of Daniel Rogers, 
in Rensselaer county, derived from the importation of 
Mr. Grove, as standing in very high repute, and from 
which he could advise a selection of breeding stock. 
He speaks highly also of ** the Campbell flock," in Jack- 
■on, Washington county, which he says can be recom- 
mended in the highest lerms« He slates the blootl as pure 
Merino crossed by pure Saxon. That the wool is very 
toft, fine, and silky, averaging three pounds to the fleece; 
and is in high estimation with the manufacturers for its 
felting properties, be. He observes that — " light fleeces 
and fine wool, are generally considered synonymous;*' 
bat this he shows is a mistake, and that we should regard 
quantity as well as quality, whksh there is no difllculty 
in combining. A great reason with Mr. McKie for en- 
couraging the growth of fine woo)« is the supposed pro- 



The monthly meeting of the Executive Committee for 
June, was held at the Society's Room, Albany, on the 
12th — Geo* Vail, Esq. in the chair. 

Mr. Tucker reported a list of Questions to be answer- 
ed by the applicants for Premiums on Farmi), which 
were approved, and ordered to be issued in a circular. 
In addiUon to the Premiums of $60~$30, and $20, on 
Farms, it was resolved to give single volumes or sets 
of the Society's Transactions, to all who furnish answers 
to the questions^ according to the value of the reports 
thus furnished. 

A letter was read from the PmssiDXifT, recommend 
ing that the next meeting of the Executive Committe 
be held at Utica, whereupon it was 

IteiUved, That the next regular meeting of the Ex 
eculive Committee be held at Bagg*s Hotel in Utica, oi 
Thursday, the 10th of July, at 10 o'clock A. M.; an£ 
that the Committees to award Premiums at the State Fair 
be appointed at that time. 

A letter was read from Mr. Wm. Wandall, of Sing 
Sing, on the subject of destroying the wild onion, ani 
asking the Society's advice as to the best way of niakini 
it public. The Committee advised its communicatioi 
through the agricultural papers. 

0(^ All applicants for Premiums on Farms, can obtafi 
Circulars, containing the regulations and questions to b< 
answered, on application to Luthxr Tucker, Rec. Sec'yj 
Albany, or to any of the officers of the Society in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

ASPARAGUS. 



Mr. WiOHTMAH Chapman, of Middlebury, Vt., raised 
the finest Asparagus we ever tasted. Noticing its superi- 
ority, we inquired how it was grown. Mr. C. said it 
was raised by what he called the French mode. Instead 
of making a deep trench as in the ordinary way, he se- 
lected a piece of thick sward in a rich place, made 
up a good compost of old manure, muck, and loam, and 
raised a bed to the height of twelve Dr fifteen inches, 
into which he set the roots. There is certainly «no 
mistake" about the extra size and unusual richness of the 
asparagus which we saw and ate, protluced in this way. 

Mansfield, Conn., has the honor of manufachiring more 
silk than any other town in this country. In 1793, 26o 
lbs. were raised, and in 1830, 3,200 lbs.— most of which 
was manafactured by hand. Since 1830, lets has been 
grown, but the manufacture of foreign silk is carried on 
to a considerable extent in factories. Hiere are eight 
factories— most for sewingn^and twist— the others for 
eordf, taistls, &e. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



We have oar regular files of foreigrn papers to June 
2(1. They speak in positive terms of the favorable ap- 
pearance of the Enf^lish wheat crop. The Mark-Lane 
Express says — << We may safely venture to state that a 
finer prospect for a crop never presented itself within 
the memory of (he oldest man living." Cold north-east- 
erly winds had prevailed considerably through May, yet 
from frequent showers, the supply of grass hat! become a- 
bundant^and but little doubt was entertained of a heavy hay 
crop. The appearance of the barley and oats, including 
beans and peas, it is said was never better; though vege- 
tation in general is rather more backward than uwal. 
The prices of bread-stuflfs are still low, but are a little 
improving. The epidemic among cattle, which it was 
thought at one time had subsided, has broken out afresh 
in some districts, and great losses have been sustained. 
The importation to England of foreign live stock in- 
creases, much to the dissatisfaction of British farmers. 
During May, no less than 900 cattle, and 200 sheep were 
imported from Holland to London and the various out- 
ports, being as is slated, the largest number received in 
one month since the tariff laws were passed. The num- 
ber of oxen and cows imported at the various English 
ports from the continent during the year ending with 
May ' was 2,241 and of 'sheep 1,063. Accounts from 
Scotland and Ireland, are highly favorable for the grain- 
crops. 

RoTAL AORicirL'nrRAL SociKTT.— "The Half-years 

meeting of this society was held in London on the 22l\ 
of May. Lord Portman was elected President for the 
ensuing year. This society is io prosperous circumstan- 
ces^-its number of members is 6,933. Its present 
•mount of invested capital is £8,200. The next Annual 
Show will be held a Shrewsbury, the inhabitants of which 
city have contributed £1000 towards defraying the ex- 
penses. Principal day of the show July 17th. At the 
late meeting, Mr. Colman presented to the council of the 
society, a specimen of New-Jersey marl. The council 
referred the specimens and Mr. Colman's communication 
on the subject to Mr. Pusey and Dr. Buckland. 

Improved Sheep. — ^We have more than once men- 
tioned a vai'iety of sheep, a cross of the Cotswold and 
Down, bred by John Twynham, Hampshire, England, 
which have attracted much notice. From a late ac- 
count of the "Stockbridge Cattle-Show," we perceive 
that the reputation of Mr. Twynham's sheep is increas- 
ing, — he having carried two prizes at this show, for the 
best bucks of any breed or cross. 

The export of wool from New South Wales in 1815 
was 32,971 lbs.; in 1835 it was 3,863,227 lbs.; and since 
then the quantity has increased fifteen fold. 

The German papers state that M. Liebig, has discov- 
ered a mineral substance, which, when combined with 
guano, will produce one of the most fertilizing manures 
known. It is added, that a company, with a capital of 
120,0001 sterling, composed for the most part of leading 
English capitalists, was formed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on, upon a large scale, the manufacture of the new 
oompound. 

Eggs Pickled. — The ikrmers' dames in some parts of 
Hampshire, in their notable endeavors to turn everything 
to good account, have acquired much fame for pickling 
eggs» which, while they constitute a somewhat novel 
feature in the catalogue of condiments generally, are at 
the same time particularly relishing. When egg^ are 
plentiful, they take from four to six liozen of such as are 
newly laid, and cause them to be boiled hard; then, di- 
vesting them of the shells, they place them in large 
mouthed earthen jars, and pour upon them scalding vine- 
gar, well seasoned with whole pepper,* allspice, ginger, 
and a few cloves of garlic. When the pickle is cold, 
the jars are stopped down quite close, and the former 
will be fit for use in the course of a month afterwards. 
The eggs thus treated are excellent, and are held in high 
esteem by all the farm-house epicures in that part of 
England. 

Advantages of dbainxng.— Robert Ferguson, of 
Mairhouselaw, entered upon a lease of 21 years; the 
l^nn a cold wet soil; and though of consldenble extent. 



it seldom produced more than 20 or 25 small slacks ot 
grain, and other produce in proportion. During the firflt 
three years of the lease, many miles of drains were made 
and filled with small broken stones. The expense of 
opening the drains was borne by the proprietor of the 
land ; and the expense of quarrying the stone, breaking^ 
and filling the drains, was borne by the spirited tenant. 
The resqjlt is, the slack yartl, instead of being only ia 
part filled with a scanty produce as formerly, is now 
quite insufficient to contain the crop, which consists of 
75 or 80 large stacks of grain, and a corresponding sup- 
ply of hay, tumeps, and other produce* 

The celebrated Short-horned Bulls « Sir Thomas Fair* 
fax," calved in April 1837, and the «< Evl of Durham,* 
calved in 1841, are dead. 

THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 



The new law in relation to postage, goes into effect on 
the first of this month. The only change in the law^ 
which will affect «Tme Cultivator," is that which 
provides that all newspapers maybe sent/ree to all post- 
offices within 30 miles of the place of publication. The 
postage on " The Cultivator," will therefore hereafter 
be as follows: 

1. To all offices within 30 miles of Albany— /ree. 

2. To all post-offices in the State, or if out of the State^ 
within 100 miles of Albany — 1 cent. 

3. For any greater distance than 100 miles, if out of 
the State — lucent. 

Letter Postage. — Tn relation to the postage on lct» 
tcrs, the new law makes very important changes, viz: 

1. The franking pnvilege of Postmasters, by which 
publishers of periodicals have heretofore been so much 
benefitted, is abolished. 

2. All letters are hereafter to be charged by teeight, 
instead of by the number of pieces they may contain. 

3. There is to be but two rates of postage for distance,, 
all letters of half an ounce weight, or less, to be charged 
five cents for any distance less than 300 miles, and te% 
cents, for any distance over 300 miles — for every addi- 
tional half ounce, these rates are to be doubled. 

Pamphlets and Magazines are hereafter to be char- 
ged by weight, the postage being for one ounce, 2^ cents, 
no matter what the distance, and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional ounce. 

Circulars, Handbills, &c. of no larger size than a 
sheet of common writing paper, two cents. 

Transmission of Monet for Newspapers. — ^The 
following important regulation has been issueil by the 
Postmaster General : 

Money may be let\ with a po«tniastler, in no insumce exceeding 
ten dollan, for the purpose of being paid to distant publishers, if said 
pabliahers shall so desiref for any newspaper or pamphlet, deliyera- 
bie from his office. The postmaster may retain one per cent, and 
give his receipt for the balance. He is immediately to report the 
payment, with the names of the parties, to the postmaster, through 
whom said amoont is to be paid to the publisher, and to charge him* 
self upon his "general account with the United Stales*" with the 
amount received, deducting the one per cent, under the bead qf 
" moneys received for subscriptions ;" stating the nam? of the pap 
or, the name of the payee, office where payable, amount, and time 
when received, and shall make a fhil and faithful return to the Qen* 
eral Post Office of all soch oases at the end of each quarter. When 
presented, the postmaster at the office where payable, is to pay the 
amount in said receipt, deducting one per cent., which receipt. aAor 
being endorsed by the publisher, he \inll forward as his voucher of 
payment. Re will enter said amount to his credit on his *^ general 
account with the United States," under the head of " moneys paid 
for subscriptions." giving the particulars above slated, and render 
to the General Post Office a ftill and faithAil account of the same at 
the end of each month. 

Thus, if we understand it aright, a person wishing (o 
remit to us $10, for the Cultivator, may pay it with 10 
cents fees, to the postmaster, and take his receipt for the 
money, which receipt he must forward to us, on the pre- 
sentation of which to the postmaster here, we shall get 
the $10, by paying the 10 cents to which the postmaster 
here is entitled as his commission. 

Paying PosTAO£.--^Notwithstanding the great reduc- 
tion of postage, it is still important that our friends should 
remember that all business letters should be post-paid. 
To each individual who writes us, this will be a trifling 
matter; but to those who receive from 25 to 75 letters a 
day, as we frequently do, the tax would be onerous fa- 
deed, if we have the postaga to pay. 
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SALE OF MR. PRENTICE'S SHORT-HORNS. 



Agreeably to previous notice, the sale of Mr. £. P. 
Prentice's herd of improved short-horned cattle took 
place on the 25th of last month. The day of the sale 
proved favorable — the occurrence of showers on the day 
preceding having produced a delight%il purity of air, 
and an increased greenness and freshness of vegetation, 
which seemed to invest Mount Hope with more, even, 
than its usual attractions. 

A numerous am! highly respectable company from this 
and several other States, assembled early in the day, and 
after spending several hours in the examination of stock, 
and having partaken of refreshments, which were served 
in a beautiful grove, the sale commenced. It was con- 
ducted in a very spirited manner by L. F. Allen, Esq., 
assisted by Mr. Jones as auctioneer. The cattle were in 
fine condition, and passed rapidly under (he hammer. 
Forty-one animals were sold at prices varying from $25 
to $225, and averaging $1 12.75 per head. The prices, 
in general, may be considered low, when the high cost 
of the original stock and the acknowledged excellence 
of the herd offered, are considered; yet it should be re- 
membered that the sale was positive — ^that there was no 
ttnderbidding, or buying in. 

COWS. 

Flor«-« yesn oM, J. B. Nom Oailderiand, $915 00 

Mom Rom-« yean old, J. W. Wheeler. Hyde Park,. ... 140 00 

Catbarine--6 yean old, M. Bates, New. York, 105 00 

Snow Ballon yean old, E. H. Smith, Smithtown, L. 1.,- HO 00 

MeIissa--8 yean old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn, 190 00 

Cora~4 yean old, Dr Jas. McNaughton, Albany, 125 00 

Daisy— 7 yean old, do do do 105 00 

Diana— 6 yean old, J. W. Bishop Berkshire co. Mass-,. . 155 00 

Charloue— 5 yean old, do do . . 190 00 

Ada— 4 yean old, R. H. Green, W inslow, Maine, 170 00 

Appolonm— 10 yean old, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem, 160 00 

Loaisa— 5 yean old, R. H. Oreen, Wiiisiow, Maine, 150 00 

Splcndoi^ll yean old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn, 190 00 

Jenny— 4 yean oW, Edward H. Smith, 105 00 

Aurora- 10 years oW, J. B. Nott, Guilderland, 146 00 

Miss Smith— 8 yean old, P. W. Tulhlil, 80 00 

HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES. 

Caty— 11 months old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn, $100 00 

Comely— 4 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck, 70 00 

Nun— 3 yean old, do do 110 00 

Meflr— 1 year old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 05 00 

Nell— ;] yean old, M. Bates, New-York 935 00 

Betty— 6 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 55 00 

Rover^l year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 70 00 

Cair 9 weeks old, J. H. Prentice, Brooklyn, 50 00 

Calf, 2 months old, W. S. Packer, 45 00 

Barley- 1 year oW, V. P Douw, Albany, 80 00 

Peggy— 3 years old, J P. Brayton, Bethlehem, 200 00 

Pefiry, 9d— 4 months old, V. P. Douw, Albany, 110 00 

Ramble— 1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn, 75 00 

Jilt— 10 months old. Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck, 00 00 

Calf, 1 monthold, J. P. Walker, 77 50 

BULLS AND BULL CALVES. 

Calf, 1 month old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn, 940 00 

Blaize-4 months oW, R. H. Green, Winslow, Maine,. ... 56 00 

Tyro— 5 months old, J. B. Nott, Goilderiand, 66 00 

Tecumseh— 1 year old, W. 8. Packer, Brooklyn, 200 00 

Calf, 9week8old, J P. Walker, 90 00 

Calf 1 month old, W. Kelly ^5 00 

Doke— 6 months old. Gen. Kimball, NewTane, Vermont,. 200 00 

Calf, 3 days old, J. P. Walker, 95 00 

Timoor— 11 months old, M. J. Hayes, Montreal, 80 00 

FairAa-^ yaan old, W. 8. Packer, 906 00 



$4,699 60 
Forty-one animals, averaging #119 76 

Of the other nine animals on the catalogue, four, (Ma- 
tilda, Sally, Judy and Esterville,) were reserved by Mr. 
Prentice, agreeably to the terms of his advertisement — 
one, (Caroline,) was withdrawn for want of a bid^one 
cow, (Dutchess,) and a calf, died— another, (Dora,) 
was sick, and O^Connell, by a vote of the company, un- 
solicited by Mr. P., was withdrawn. 

WHENCE DO ANIMALS DERIVE THEIR FAT. 

The theory has lately been put forth by some European 
chemists, that such plants only as contain oil, or the ele- 
ments of fat, can fatten animals. A late number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, contains an article, 
translateil from the French, on the << Fatting of Cattle, 
and the Formation of Milk, by M. M. Dumas, Boussin- 
gaalt, and Payen." In this this article, the theory above- 



mentioned} Is strongly and elaborately defended. It it 
obvioua that the subject involves a matter of great prac- 
tical importance, viz: that of selecting the proper plants 
for the fattening of animals and the production of butter* 
The researches of the chemist and philosopher, may be 
of service in deciding this point, though it appears to us 
that in the adoption of new theories, weshotild be careful 
that they are not opposed to well-established facts. A 
sensible writer has well remarked, that ** perhaps nothing 
has done so much to discredit, amongst the mass of farnien 
the probability of profitably making the science of chem- 
istry available for the purposes of agriculture, as repeat- 
ed assertions made by chemists, either at variance with, 
or only partially founded on facts/' It strikes us that the 
article to which we allude is in some particulars obnox- 
ious to this charge. In advocating the theory that ani- 
mals have not been known to fatten on food devoid of 
fat, it Is stated that hogs have not been known to fatten 
on potatoes! At the conclusion of the article, the writer 
gives a summary of the conclusions arrived at, among 
which it is laid down, « that potatoes, mangel wurtzel, 
and carrots, only fiitten so far as they are joined with 
products containing fat substance, such as straw, the 
seeds of cereal plants, bean, or oil-cake." It will hard- 
ly be necessary to refer to particular cases to show that 
this conclusion is at variance with facts— >the experience 
of many a Yankee, and we doubt not that of many an 
Irishman, contradicts it. Are there not to be found many 
persons who have fiittened animals on potatoes or car- 
rotsf We have often fattened animals on potatoes, with no 
additional food than such a quantity of straw or hay as was 
was necessar}Mo give proper distention to the bowels, and 
assist the animal to << raise the cud," and never saw better 
beef than from cattle thus fed. In some of the cases 
we have in mind, the whole quantity of food given, be- 
sides the potatoes, would not have been sufficient to sus- 
tain the animal in ordinary condition. So in regard to 
hogs, we have known many cases where the accumula- 
tion of fat could be attributed to nothing else but pota- 
toes. We cannot cite cases where potatoes were the 
only food given, but the quantity of other kinds would 
never have fattened them. 

The experiment, to which these French chemists rt- 
fer in support of their theory, if well conducted In other 
respects, must, in our opinion, have been made with an 
inferior breed of hogs. 

In a note attached to the article upon which we have 
made the above comments, Is a remark in relation to the 
effect of carrots when given to milch cows, to which 
we wish to call the attention of our readen. It is said 
" This sort of food [carrots] is reserved for those cows 
which are not so good milkers, and whose milk it is 
wished Hill farther to impoveritht in order that it may 
serve as a substitute for woman^s milk." Now we would 
Inquire whether anything like the effect here indicated is 
known to follow the ulb of carrots for cows in this 
country? (So far as we are acquainted, the effect of car- 
rots Is believed to be to make the milk richer instead of 
poorer. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New York, Jtme 94, 1846. 

COTTON.— The exports aC Cotton, from Ijt to I7th of JoDe, wera 
16,986 bales. Prices, 6|a8i. 

BUTTER.— Orange County, in tabs or pails, I6ald— New West- 
em dairy, llalS. 
CHEESE--6itf7. 

FLOUR— Best Genesee, #4.75— Ohio and Michigan, #4.50a 
#4.fl9|. 
GRAIN— Wheat, nothing doinf — Rye, 66a67— Corn, 45a49c. 
HEMP— Dew rotted, per ton, #0S— Dressed, S145. 
HOPS— per lb. 13al4 cents. 
HAMS— Pickled, per lb. 5a7 centa. 
BEEF— Country Mess, f9 bbl. « 

LARD— per lb. rjoS. 

PORK— Per bbl. m&n 9l3.50af 13-prime, #9.37a$0.50. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb. 3 cents— Connecticut seed leaf, 
SalO. 

WOOIr— BosTo:?, being the great wool-market, we give the pn- 
ces of ^^^>oI in that city, as reported in the New-England Fanner of 
June IPih : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb i0.40a0.43 

AniericHn full blood fleeces, 37a0.3B 

'' three-fourths blood fleece^ 9Sa0.96 

halfblood do S9a0.33 

one-fourth blood and common 30a0.31 
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BOMMBRS MANURE MSTHOD. 

JWtritKng ttmmmUe^ion frdth Br. Boinm»r, fHiat^ to 
kit weU known mUkodfor making #Mriiltr«. 

TO THE AORICtTLTlTKAL rUBUC. 

PITCE OF THE METHOD GREATLY REDUCED.— Until 
now I have mainiaiiied the prices fixed upon by mjrfteir and Ab- 
bott ft Ck>. ; prices which varied from fix lo twenty-fiv« dolian, ac- 
oordiu^ to ibe size of the fknna; and this I w«a obKg«d to do, be* 
caiue lu aoeordance with our agreemem, I wa« not ai liberty lo al* 

8r them. It was principally to gain thia end that I bought oat 
easr*. Abbott ft Co. 

To render my work really popular, I havo fixed itt prtoe ao low, 
(hat each member of the whole agriculmral community can pur* 
ehaae it. Henceforth it will be sold at the nniibrm price of FrvB 
DoLLAKS for every farm in the Union— that is, 

0»B BIOliT WITH OSrx CorT OV TdX MSTHOD VOH AMY Om 9AMM 

FIVE DOLLARS. 

Paioa roE whocbsalb.— .Igenis, farmer clubs, bookstores, seed- 
etores, agricultaral repositories, offices of agricultural papers ; in one 
word, such perrons as will take a certain number of* Methods" at 
a lime, either to be divided among their neighbors who have club- 
bed together, or for single sales at the price of five doHara, will have 
tte ** methods" for the following pnres, via . 

For 5 Rights with 5 Methods or books, #90 

*' 13 •' 19 " 40 

*' 90 or mure " 30 or mofe ** 40 psr cent 

(Making only $3 per piece.) 

All orders must be accompanied by the amoimt in <»•&, and di- 
rected to my office. 113 Oreeuwich-st. New- York citv, or to m^ em- 
powered Agents; in which case the " Methods" will be sent imme- 
fiately. 

Each package of '* Methods" wRi contain a good number of Pros- 
pectuses tn handbills, containing, 1st. A Synopsis of the matter con- 
tained in the '* Method;" 9d. Documents and Reports from several 
auihorilie* of the United Stales, approving the *' Method" and ack- 
nowledging its practicability ; 3d. Certificates from respectable, sci- 
entific and practical men, attesting the results which have been ob- 
tamed from its application; 4ih. Editorial articles, expressing the 
epionion of the press. 

A WOSD TO SIVTBBPRIsmO MSlT. 

Raving succeeded in making known the advantages and the prac- 
tical utility of my method to ronipetein and disinterested men, 
Whose characters are snfficientiv known to the public to place their 
testimony beyond doubt; ray "method" bein^ polronixed by the 
most eminent men of this country, Messrs Martin VanBuren, Gov. 
J. H Hammond, Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. J. L. Means, Col. Sin- 
gleton, Col. Hugh La^^son, Hon. J\ R. Poinsett. W. B. Seabrook, 
Andrew Stevenson and others, who have adopted it ; several thon- 
iands of the method having already been spread throughout the Un- 
ion, the greater part of purchasers being eminent agriculturists ; and 
an subscribers being satisfied with the work, my end has been at- 
ttdned, ray task stops here ; it is now a mere business matter, ready 
to receive the developments of which it is susceptible. 

For these reasons, and desiring to employ my time in new re- 
Marches and experiments, especially upon the subject of mMsifiifra- 
tion of dead into living vegetables, a highly important sulyect in ag- 
riculture, already hinted at in my work, but which it still in a pro- 
blematical stale, not reposing upon any solid basis ; and to enable 
toe also, in aceordance with my former promises, lo impart the re- 
sults of those experiments to the subscribers of my method. I have 
resolved to cede my patent and method, either by Town, County, or 
by State, to single persons or to companies, on the most reasonable 
terms, the price of which will be fixed according to the agricultural 
impoitanee of the Tbwns, Counties, or States. 

Bvery purchaser of the patent for a Town, Conniv, or State, will 
be supplied with siuih number of c<^es of the method, gratis, ai may 
be Agreed oo. 

N««TB.— The patent right far the Stale of New- York, (Long Is- 
laild and Staien Island excepted;) for the ten eastern coomies of 
New Jersey ; for Frederick county, Maryland ; and for about 40 
towns in New England, have been ceded by roe to several persons 
and companies. For all other states and territories in the Union, I 
can now dispose of the patent and method. 

Herein I preeent a new branch of industry to enterprising, intelli- 

Ent, and active men. It would be superfluous to enlai^ upon its 
vantages, for it will be seen at a glance, by perusing documents, 
mentioned in the prospectuses, that my method ei^joys a high reputa- 
liota in the Union, and that thu enterprise is in its nature as honora- 
ble ae it is lucrative. 

mrOITAlfT NOTICB. 

Having now given the be«t plan, taken the best measures for the 
prompt introduction of my " method" into agriculture, and done 
every thing, on rav part, to enable every one to procure it at small 
expense, I notify thone who should feel tempted to use this system, 
withont bein^ furnished with a right and a " method," that they wiU 
not only expose themselves to be prosecuted for an infringement of 
the patent, but lose their time and their money in vain tri^ of 
which the result will be, if not totally unprofitable, at least very in- 
complete. Therefore, do not deceive yourselves, but be assured of 
tki* truth, that my large method is, to this day, the sole work in ex- 
istence which contains the Improved and complete system, and in 
which its application is rendered easy and profitable in alt its branch- 
es In a word, its powte^sion i« the main condition of vonr sncce^s; 
firstt becnuw the whole work consiitntes one chain of nets and prin- 
ciples, which are linked together and sustain each other, and form 
tn in^eparxhle whole which is indispensable to the proper compre- 
^iviioit of ihe system, enabling you to apply It in a really profitable 
lanimfr. Secondly, because it contains, besides'the process in qne9- 
^g^ m fmn 1 1 ^r or other iiMxnctlons not lees useAil, the ' 



ledge of which will aid and guide yoo, so aa to pot yoo in a way t0 
derive from the system the greatest advantages and profits. 

For these reasons, those who have formerly bought my small ma* 
thod, can have the large one gratis^ by an applicatkm at my ofie** 
(postage paid,) or to my agents. 

Those among you, who have feiihftilly tested the method and ob- 
tained satisfactory results, are respectAiUv requested to commnnicale 
with me. To those who have not tested its advantages, I recom- 
mend, by all mearfk, careftilly to conform to the instructions con- 
tained in the large method, in which ease their soeeeas wiU be iiiAii- 
Uble. 

STATximrTs Am) Explahatiom ooircsKiraro tme **HkTa!OB,** 
AND THB Rights attaciekd to it. 



When I first introduced this method into American agrienllarai 1 
judged it prudent, for many reasons, to publish al first, but a pan of 
It ; enougn, however, to enable the intelligent farmer to succeed m 
the experiment. Before encountering the expense required to imlk 
Ush infuU the fmito of my labors, I was anxious lo ascertain ir this 
system wouk) be well received and properly uprecialcd by tbo ajg- 
ricultural public My expectations were not msappointed. that tnal 
having been crowned with entire success. Thus encouraged, it be- 
came my duty to persevere, and to give you the result of all my ra- 
searches and experiments. This yon will find in my new work, 
which 1 can say with confidence, is the kev with which you can, by 
the exercise of a little intelligence and industry, double the prodaet 
of your farms ; for. in this work, the system is so much improved, 
its application rendered so easy, the whole so clearly explained, and 
so fully detailed, that if you conform to its prescriptions and insirac- 
tions with scrupulous cxacmess, sneresf i» certain. 

In the main, my method is based upon that known for some time 
in Prance as JaDnret's svniem ; that is to say, I use the same mato- 
rials ; for, in my researches and experiments it became my duty to 
conshlt not only the small French pamphlet of Jaufflret, but all cuor 
writings which have appeared upon the subject of agricnhnre, and 
especially of roairare, in order to extract from them whatever, by 
experiment, should prove to be good, valuable, and useAil to the ob- 
ject I had in view. The merit of this now system does not coimbI 
either in the materials, or in their combination. Tlieee materiab 
have been known for ages as possessing fertilizing qualifies, and 
ever)* person at all acquauited with chemistry, knows that in mixing 
alkalis with animal matter, a mordant can be obtained which wu 
produce fermentation in a heap of vegetables. This then, ia aol 
new ; it is the numerous improvements and amelioriations connect- 
ed with the application of these materials which give real import- 
ance to this new system. Therein lies the real progress of the art 
in the preparation and the application of manures, and therein eoo- 
sists the merit of the new edition of the method. True, JauffreC al- 
so undertook the application of this mixture, but he stopped halfway. 
His process, such as described in his pamphlet, cannot be used witii 
profit and success, and that for three cogent reasons. The first is : 
the meagre and incomplete instructions he gives to the operator upon 
the application of the system : the second, becaiu>e the haiid lalxv is 
too painful and expensive ; and the third, l)ecause he did not discov- 
er, and consequently could not tell how to employ the air as a se- 
cond agent of fermentation — a very important point in the operation, 
because without this aid, ii is impomible to sttain that degree of heat 
which is necessary perfectly to redace vegetable matter into manure 
in a short time. Therein he failed, and therefore it remained for 
others to accomplish the work he had lef\ iMcomplete. But although 
T have perhaps gone much farther than all others who have hitherto 
devoted their attention to this sot^ect, t do not pretend to have clo- 
sed the door to improvement bv my method. The question of ma- 
nure is so extensive that it embraces neariy the whole agriculmral 
art, and will in due time advance to fullness by relying upon science 
and practice. In the meanwhile the great step is made, the funda- 
mental bases are established, and the system, as explained in my 
new work, has been so well matured by my experiments, that I can 
aifirm without fear of misleadir^ any one. that any flirmer, why 
win undertake to operate on my plan, will succeed, ajid I a«aure 
?iim that he will considerably augment the products of his fkrm be 
following my economical process in the preparation and application 
of his manure. Here the word *' tamomimX''* Is seriously intended. 
The system taken altof ether is eseential^ economical ; for. exeepi 
a small quantity of lime, all the in^edients which enter into dia 
composition of th9 caustic lye, (which, with the air, form the two 
agents of fermentation.) are found upon all forms, and cost nocUiv 
but the labor of gathering them. 

Concerning ths potent attached to my method, it is evident tliat it 
could only be granted for the improvement connected with the a|K 
plication of materials already known. You should know then, thai 
the patented process is of the greatest advantage to the farmer, be- 
ing the most economical, and the most easily i^rduced into practice. 
It is also the process now in use in every section of the Union. Yoa 
should also understand, that in the patent this process is only deaori* 
bed in i;eneral terms, and that, ioiated from the " method," it ia not 
likely to be of any value. To apply it with success, it is necessary 
to have my work for a guide 

According to an agreement between myself and my agents, 
Messrs. Baer and Gonlinrt, the patent was isaned under their name, 
and a part of il, comprising the right for the northern and eastern 
States, wtt" immediately ceded to me by them, which transfrr is du- 
ly recorded in the patient office, in Liber M. page 2R0 of transfers of 
patent rights. Then by a second transfer, made to me the 6lh '^ow. 
1844. by Abbott, Baer and Ooulinrt, known as the firm Abbon & 
Co., the remaining port, comprising the right in the southern and 
western States, has also been ceded to me. which transfer '» also re- 
corded in the patent office, in Liber S. papre 373: so that by virtue 
of these two acts, th<t patent, issued under the above names, now 
belong* entirely to me. 

WitH regard to the '* method" itself, that is to any, the book which 
oomaint tfo dlrectioiis and instroctione indiqiei»&ble to the farihcr 
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HOVBVS STRAW CUTTER. 

THIS mmchiaa hu miiTed the higheM prrtniuauor 



which it hu iMely Dodeironet tt ii bcLievcjj, render It u pcrlcci 

diffenni lizet-Hbe priccfl o( which, raoEe rron 919 u> #^. ^^ 
cwo Lirgut lilea m nilad lo Iho AppltCBUdd of Ikvk>i»wvf> 4c 
FU aaJg m tliia Gilf. Inqoin *l ihs office of " THE CULTIVA- 
TOR." Jiilj 1— tf. 



VIRGIHIA FARMS FOR SALE, 

J. cilJed Omk Hjli, m Iju*)n counTy, Virgipm, iiie Its reeiilenc 
ofPraidenl Monrw. It ii iboul 30 milm iroin Wuhmglon, A!ei 
uidriB uid Gedivetawq — m ft moA hedtby ntfion. veil Wftiere 
^ peculuvly cilculBied rarninOKdncicoTftll Mindi, ToindnKr 
Du and enteiptiiing ijiijlicftuu, veijr lilwnil lerniii of (■vnient "Vi 
bft riven. 8. L. DUUVERNEUH. 

Wftihinpon, Joly 1, 18W— July I-*. 



FARM FOR BALE. 

IT comiMi of nn) ioui, Hioiugd on innxlH lidM erf the Albunr ifld 
SchniEcUdy Mmpilie, four iniJo from Alhany. The 1« on IhB 
north oTiIh roftd, comphiea fonjr. Hid ihaion ths wutb, uxty v — 
BotJi ftre BocloHd by ft good feiioe ot boftnti wiili duMnut p 
encied ■ 1inl« more Ouid h yiar fo. The tot on the iodUi lUa 
■ mall h«*e, ■ BaMB with ilkBd. ind b r°od rani (or muiiin 

*a hiroon'a brook nira acroa the whols widib nT ihi aoait 
WiltatbaeioaplioaoriboiilBUiiniDraii acre en the north iM, 
hare becD entirely cleared, drained whcrr DFonsary, thonnighTr 
flomd, Beedcd kn ^ tar with eiorer ind gnma, and will jrieU Ibk 

Id tosether or ■cpaFBLoly, to luit porchftft'^n- The nalural po- 






For particulan, iniDire at lliift oOce. or of JOHN McCARDELL, 



DR. TAN BDREN'8 RHEDHATIC EMBROCATION. 



THE pie|irietor ortba Rhemnalic EmbracBiian. como belbie I 
public with increBwd conldrnce in the htuling liRiiei of I 
Tooedy ; fiat ainoc fac Gm otferrd it to ifae pobtic. it w bean tried 
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CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS. 

DPBOUTY » Co., No* IB, 
• mannf 
inqmred In 
Csmii Dii 

'- ralable Gotten. Co 

fcilhi 

ejaal— they haiinff bern aold eilemiTely ore 

fiaal auHriority in (be OBBliiieB of neatneai of 
glh, dnrabilily, sMa of draA, luid conplels u 



MILHOLLAND k CRANE'S ENDLESS BEEH 

Scftjte. _ 



rf Bhtui 



1, Chroi 



— ^-.„r— ".- 'rfanonnLegDuacWnclcr, when fniibfully aiid perM. 
veringly employed. ITc cuuioL ocoilty the nep&«u-y space iu an 
adrertiiiefnent. or be would place brfore the public, The oocoEnenlB' 

£>videDes of lbs Inith of hit uertion. Bui Ihongh he cannot rio 
I. he it wiilinf ftl any lime, to thaw them to all who my cftll ap- 
on him ftt hii priucipol office, No. SO l^and^ircei, Brooklyn, Lonjr 
Wand, N,Y. ■" *~ ■ 

Agenu Mllchsd frmn all paru of iba United Staiea and ibo 

daa, and dealt with on ftvoraMe temn. All commrniieation 

ba pon-otid. Plica •! per bottle. M. VAN BtTRE 

Joly 1— li» Solo Froiri 



.., ~, . _ North Mftrket.«. B 

, (*» Hftie, ft iftTRe luaortmeot of lh( 

■vena of Afrieulture, inclndiDft iheir ctiicl 
Piowi, CultivBlori. HBrrow*. SlrftW-Cnlierj, 
ble Gotten. Coni-Milla, Oi-VokeL Ac. Ac. 
Ibair plo¥n, they bare only to refer id tho« 



Inaeeu, that 



tlrely deaeited of youi«beci,bn bread, « old filthy comb. Bytb 



uctai of remmiw tb< accumab 

-J, ud kepi liHHiiibIa lo their lo ,_ . — 

10 aunico to ill the Ura by addiAnal Braliea of nam ai the Iwa 
mavreqaira. AllhabounnaftbebiTe.Uiey are enabled tobnilda 
new BCiof comb Ibroufhoot ibeir abode ererr year, Md prodnca 
each nooeediDg brood of yoonr in comb* wbkh ftr< new ftnd clean, 
which it very eventiai to their increttie of nombara^ health and pt^ 
nenil ptwperiiy ; by a new and linplg node of oohmiaiw. Ibe ownar 
may at pleaaure tramfer • portion of hia beta ftom fill to eopv 
hirct, wnlbout having them twarm off in Ibe open ir, or nn^i« 
hcUi or bcftling pKoa, or elpoting hinweU' lo be ilnng. In addition 
.. ■._. i ■■ -biriilytemnnerfttiye.and iawper- 

._ . la labMi of any tneciiBnicftl or la- 

W eiKftMighiDMiI. llnu a laiiiftetory knowledge may be ob- 



feelly muipftrem. thftt the whole U 



wouder ftbd admi 



mityofini 









ill af« ftii 



retpectfully inriiea thi 
;w dayiatWm, W. Wolford'i betel, c 
18«.^lBly I— It* 



DURHAM BULL CALF AND HGIFERE. 

THE nihacriber will tell a Dnrhain Bull Calf one year old Sid 
Much 1941, a rsTnarkablc thrifty nnrnal and giial handler; 

a by Meteor, and one by ie imported btiU Ddie of Wel'in'irloa. 
en poat-paid, will be aniwered. GEO. VAIL. 

Tioy, May 1, l9t6-«. 
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07 ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the CnliiFator, at $l,Oo 
per 100 words for each insertion. 

SITUATION WANTED. 

A YOUNG man, lately from England, is desirous of obtaining a 
situation as manager of a farm. Good recommendations can be 
given. Inquire at tliis office. July 1— It. 



MR. DOWNING^ NEW WORK. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, New-York, have just 
published "The Fruits and Fruit Irees of America, or, the 
Culture, Propagation and Management, in the Garden and Orchard, 
of Fniit Trees generally ; with Descriptions of all the Finest Varie- 
ties of Fruit, native or foreign, cultivate^l in the gardens of this coun- 
try. Illustrated with numerous engravings and outlines of fruit. By 
A. J. Downing. 1 vol. 12 mo-, (and aUK> 8 vo)" 

This is the most comt^ete work ever published on the subject, and 
will, it is hoped, supply a desklcratum long felt by amateurs and 
cuhivators. July 1 — It. 



EXOnC, NURSERY, AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDENS, 

Fhuhing, L, /., tuar Ngw-York. 

THE subscribers havmg established a Nursery with the above ti- 
tle} with the determuialion of cimducting it in the very but maiw- 
ner in all \\r departments, offer for sale, at reoMomtMe pnea^ a mled 
variety o( Fbuit aud Obmamektai. Tbbbs, Hardy Shrubs, Hert»- 
ceous Plant*, Grape Vmes of all the best kinds, supertor Strawber- 
ries, Fastolf Raspberry, Gooseberries, &c. Buus and Tcbbbs, siu 
pcrb Cabratiors, Dahlias, &c., and a most extensive and cboiec 
coUeetJonofGBBBR-HoesKand Stovb Plarts, embracmg everj 
thing new and beautiful in thai deportment, personally selected in 
Europe during the past summer, of Ro«k« and Camxixias 

We have a very choice collection of the former, full 1,000 rarie^ 
ties, and of the latter nearly 300, all in fine order. 

Caialogiies of the above 'will be sent gratis to aD applieaata, pam^ 
paid, and every order promptly executed. From unknown corres- 
pondents, a reminance, draA, or satisfactory reference expected. 

May 1, 1645-m. & Jul. YALK k, Co. 



TO FARMERS. 

GOOD farmer who is desirous of going west, may make an 
arrangement on favorable terms to himself, to come on an ex- 
cellent and very extensive fBjm on shares, for a period o( years. 
The fhrm is in northern Illinois, where it is perfectly healthy. One 
with a familr, will have preference, and making the engagement, 
will enable mm to look around and suit himself to a farm, in buy- 
ing which, the advertiser will aMist. Apply to Messrs. Eddt & 
Stilks, Dixon, Lee county, Illinois. 
July 1, 1845-lt. 

FOR SALE. 

THE farm of Robbbt Whitb, Jun.^ Shrewsbury, N. J., highly 
improved, and in the immediate vicmity of excellent marl. See 
N. V. Journal of Commerce. 
July 1— 2l« 

FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

FO^ BALE— A good farm, with yalUBble improv<>menls. The sub- 
acnber being about chansing his business, will sell a threat bargain. 
Also has In immediate vicinity, 2,000 acres choice land, whtrh he will 
sell at a discount from government price. Address ISAAC IIINrK- 
LEY, P. M., Audubon, Montgomery Co., Illinois. 



NORTH DEVON CALVES. 

THE subscriber offers for sale 4 full blood North Devon Bulls and 
2 heifer calves. ^^ 

Two of the Bulls 5 and 6 months old, price each, 9SS 

it ••11 *' ** 30 

One of the Heifers, 12 months <M, price, 30 

« " 18 " " 40 

They are beautiful ammals, in fine condition, and of a suitable age 
to ship. Address JOHN P. E STANLEY, 

46 South Calven comer of Lombard-etrect . 
BatHmore, Mmylandy June 1-^2l 



SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we ahall be happy to 
receive orders lor Field or Gardpn Seeda, of every description. 
Black S<ra, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Barley, Peas,Ck>ver 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Com, Shaker and other Garden seeda, Ac 
Also, a full awortmenl of fanning tools selected from the best mano* 
facturera in the country. Hoes, Scythes, Forks, kc. cheap by the do- 
sen. £. COM&TOCK. 
Rome, Oneida coanty, March I, I94it. 

AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THIS Institution, recently opened, is located on a farm of over 
200 acres, lying in, and directly a^ioining the village of Aurora, 
on the east bank of Cayuga lake, in Caynga county, New-York, 16 
miles from Auburn, by stage, and 12 rinles south from Cayuga 
Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester Railroad, by steamboat du-ect, 
in summer. 

Its design is to afford every facility for young men to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquaiuled with the principles of Agricultural sci- 
ence, and their judicious application to practical husbcmdry; and paf- 
ticniarly to afford young men from our larse towns, tfie mo«t favor- 
able advantages for preparing themBelves tor Agricultural pursuits. 
Terms $150 a year, payable quarterly in advance. ?io person an- 
der fourteen years of age will, an a general rule, be received. 

Pupils will be received at any time, and the course of. instruction 
continued through the ^ear without vacations, but permission of ab- 
sence will be granted if requested. 

Applications may be made to B. R. Mcllvaine, 44 Great Jones st. 
New- York, to Rev. W. Roosevelt, 413 Rroome-st, and Hon. B. R 
Wood, or the Editor of the Cultivator. Albany. 

CHARLES C. YOUNG, A. M., Proprietor and Principri. 
AuEXAiVDBR Thompson. A. M., M. D., Lecturer on Botany, 

Geology, Agricultural Chemistry, Ste. 
David Thomas, Visitor and Adviser. 
May 1, 1845-^. 



ROME PLOW FACTORY. 

THE Diamond Plow which received the first premium at the 
Slate Fair at Poughkeepsie, as well as at every County Fair where 
it han been shown, is manufacturer by the aubacribers in the very 
best style, and for sale at wholesale or retail. Also, some eight or tea 

Sattems of approved plans, as well as Scrapers, Cultivators, Cradles, 
lott's Agricultural Fumacea, &c. Orders (ram abroad promptly fiUr 
cd, aad a liberal discount to dealers. 
Mareh 1, lsJ45. BRAINERD & COM8TOCK. 

Rome, Oneida cmmty. 



PLOWS. 

AT the Syracuse Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, can 
be obtained Delano's celebrated Diamond Plow made by Mr 
Howard Delano, of Mottville, for the sale of which, we are sole 
agents for this tovni. Price, t$6 for plain plow, ajid SlO for the 
wlieel, coulter and clevey. Also, a full assortment of the well kuovm 
Massachusetts Plow, made by Ruggles, Noursc & Mason of Wor- 
cester. 300 bushels seed barley, 3W) do, pure Marrowfat Peas. 100 
do. Clover seed, 150 do. Timothy, and a jreneral wssortment of all the 
variclie« of seed sown by the tillers of the soil ; Culii\'aior!i, corn 
plows. Wheel-barrows, Chums, Cheese Tubs, Cheese Cloth, tloops 
and Presses, Hoes. Manure, Hay and Barley Forks. 8hovel> ajid 
Spades ; and a very great variety of articles appertaining to the in- 
terest of the husbandman. Orders promptly executed. 
Syracuse, April. ISg;.— Su FOSTER k NOTT. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

A MERICAN Farmer's Encyolopcdia, price $4— Skiraier's Cattle 
A Doctor, price 50 cents, twd a variety of other works, for sale d 
the office of '* The Cultivator." 



« TO IMPBOVB TEE SOIL ADD THB HIIfB." 

ALBANY. AUG0ST, 1846. 



LUTHER TUCKER, EDITOR AND 



foreign (Eorrtsponirfiitc. 



MR, NORTOfJS LETTERS— NO. XIV. 

AnalyHt of Slatet—lmportaiue ^ CStmicid ha-ttligaiim. 

Edlnburnh, M.T 3(1, 1845. J 
L. TtrcKFB, E>q — Among my olher labors In tl 
Laboratory, I hive lately been eiigsgeil in an aualjiiia i 
a lerivi of ililei, with ■ riew to the sgrirullural capi 
bililipi of [he toil! formeil by (heir (lecotnpoellio' 
SiKh analj-feiare nol iliOtull in performance, anJ ate, . 
I hope (o show, of f real importance lo (he praclical mai 

The seven ilale* of which I itiye the aniJytet, were 
from Wigtonahire, in the aoalh-went comer of Scotland 
and were piclieil up al raixlom by Prof, Johnslon, iluring 
one ofhii joameja hi thai leciion. 

Wilhool perplexing your reailer- by long ilesrriptions 
of the procef) etnployeit, I will only lay that the ' 

-dered ilat* vas flrit treated with murialie acid, < 
-dinolvetl (he carbonate) of lime ami inai;ne«la, and a 
portion of iron aiul alumina. The remaining inroluble 
portion was then fuietl, and from it olxained thi ■" 



theatate of soluble it 






lelo B 



ID carbonale, (hat i«, 
le of carbonic acid. . 

e the renilt in thia 

unacqaaiated 



if (he 11 






i (he 



., !«ia, all 

binalion with the sllira 

The alkaliei, that is (he polaih and lOita, were deter- 
mined only by lOM. The principal object aonght 



It ihow, I (hinb, (hat the 



Ih much care. The 






The shore figure! represent ihe number of ponndi 
I hundr«l, the per centage. Thna. in No. 1 there 
BO 13.100 lbs. of lilica, 12 77.100 Iba. cubonate'or 



letter. 

It muil be obvioiit, even to a per 

with the nolur* of (be inhslancea above , 

formed by (he decompoaidonof (hcie ilaiei miut differ 
greatly in their cotnpoiition ; ba( lo one who Itnown 
(heir propenies it ia no leia evident (hat Ihey must dilftt 
in their agiiculiural capabilities also. 

Wo will flnl notice ihe important ingredient of lime. 
All of (hat represented ai carbonate, is in a itate to be 
direcily available for Ihe food of plants. The caustic OT 
quick lime, being in (be insoluble part, would be more 
tarily in its operatiou. It it nol to be despised however,^ 
for iu action, Ihough slow, ii inre. We see as to the 
cariioDate, thai while No. I has 12.77 lbs. in a hundrad, 
Noi. S, 4, 5, and 7 bare only from 3 to 4 tenlha of ■ 
pound, and No. 6 has nose, or merely a (race. 

The ditferenees in (he quantities of magnesia are alio 

king, and i( is no( unworthy of notice (ha( there is 

generally mote of it in (he insoluble portion, rcpretented 

caustic migncaia, (han in Ihe state of carbonate in the 
M tolntion. 'lliis being a necessary ingredient in a 
rlile soil; it* presence ii favorable, Ihough in exoeaa it 

found iitjurious. Iu No. 6 (here iiperhap* too much ol 

especially when weeoniider (henmallquanlj 



Theal 






lUldb. 






'ty, except in No. 5. The quan(it|i of ir 
alumina soluble in muriatic acid is ai high as 12 per c(. in 
No. 6, and as a porlioii of the iron ii in the state of pro- 
toxide, and soluble therefore in water, i[ might under 
certain circumstaDces accumulate in (he subsoil to a 
hurtful extent. 

The proportion of these stibslance* being to dilTerenf, 
we see proved tlie importance of chemical investiga- 
tions. Tlie above slates were tahen fminceparBle strata, 
all of wbieh would probably be embraced within a cir- 
cle of 20 miles, and the soil produced by each would 
How absurd would be an 



le all u. 

not unfreqncnt. 

!a pec ling (he bcni 



such attenpls are not unfreqnent, II ia ' -■-■•-■- 
as the one non 
dictory accoun 

upon the toil of No. 1 finds that the application of line 
produces no good effect, while his immediate neighbor, 
another strata, such 73 No. 6, may say that lime ia 
invaluable, thai it doubles his crops. One Ihere- 
Is an advocate for lime aa an unirenal remedy ; (he 





that it ii of no use whatever. Bolh are rig 




own cases, but are wrong in making a ru 


Om one 


solaled Instance, or even the experience oT 



-ic(. 



Lime would no doub( be efEectire added 10 (he loils 
f all the slates except Not. I and 3, while sulphuric 
::id and bones would greally benefit the whole of then, 
I supplying in addition to lime, sulphuric and phospho- 
ic acids, in both of which subftaocei Ihey are either de- 
clent or contain them ia very small quantities. My 
imarks might be extended to a very great length, and 
might embrace many points necesiarily omitted, but I 
"* lot Ircspasa too much upon your columns. 

John P. Ngbton. 
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EOTATION OF CROPS IN SCOTLAND. 

Futtaeriull, Ujdlolluui, aoih Unj, 1: 
rolKc Editor cflhc Albuf CilliTatoi. 
SiH^In my I»»t I pointad out to ytin lli»t ft 



the prineip>l rotaliom pnclieed in the Lothians, and ex. 
' amine [bem bf Ihc Maadard above laid downi but before 
doing ao, it will be necetaarj' to inquire, vhat are the 
Kubslaneei of which tlie diSecent crop* are cumpoud T 
e charac- At bie Ak of repeating trhal mayalread; harrappnr- 
uriitici of a philoiopliieal courte of rMation of crops, ed in ;our journal, I tranacribe Ibe renilu of «Mne of 
are, placing plant! requiring the mat MibUancet for (heir 8ptengel*a aaatf Ileal roearchei inlo Ibe conMiCuIion of 
development, ai far from each olbec in the couna a* vegetable boitiei, and I alio Rild a table prepared by 
pOMible ; and the aSbrding facilitiea Ibr the disenlegra- inyielf, ihowlng the qiantitiei of inorganic substances 
tlon of the aoil, and for deatroying and preventing the per EcoU acre, carried olT^ by a g«ad crop, sueb ai ii 
growth of weeds. I abalt now draw your attention to usually raised in my own districl, (a fertile one.) 
TABLE lAoicing tht quantity qf inorgaiuc ntbttatuti amlaiiud in 1000 Uj. of each tjf tht differtnt produetimu luuitd 
lalh tht (zccption (iftU Turntpi ami Potatoa, tctiUJi aAou tlm qtumtititi in 10,000 lbs. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. HORSFORD^No. VI. 



Mr. TT7CKBR — ^The annexed diagrams will enable 
yoar reaiien to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
plow generally used in the vielnity of Giessen. Fig. 75 





Fig. 75. 
r<eprescnts the yarious parts ip eonnectton. Fig. 76, 
the part corresponding with the mouldboard. Fig. 77, 
the share of the plow, from above. A crotch, of natural 

growth, furnishes the 

handles and uprights 

lor uie reception and 

support of the beam 

— ^a round pole of the 

usual diameter. These 

p-^ ^^ arc connected with an 

^' imperfectly squared 

block at the bottom, which occupies the place of the 

landside, and is plated on the sides and below with iron. 

The cutter fits loosely a mortice in the beam; and im- 

mediately below, or perhaps 
more generally a little be- 
hind, the share. Fig. 77 is 
bound to the landside. Those 
portions included within the 

I --»- dotteil lines of Fig. 77, are 

"PigTi. wrapped around the termi- 

nation of the block. A frame work of eight or ten 
inches square, supported by the wheels, gives free play 
to the beam, and permits elevation or depression by 
means of little blocks, regulatmg thereby the depth of 
the furrow. The whiffletrees are fastened to a short 
tongue, which passing through the axle is attached to 
a chain, extending to the middle of the beam, and there 
secured by a clevis. 

It will be seen that thus far, the plow is as well 
adapted to turn furrows to the right as to the left. The 
addition of the mould-board. Fig. 76, determines the di- 
rection. This is changed in plowing, from one side to 
the other, so as to turn all the furrows the same way. I 
have seen this plow in use with one horse, with two 
horses, one ox, and with two cows, though not yet with 
two oxen, though I presume it is in difficult plowing. 

In Baden, near the Heidelberg, another kind of plow 
is employed. The annexed diagram, (fig. 78,) was 





Fiff. 78. 
sketched from the best one that I saw. In place of the 
shoe near the end of the beam, to regulate the depth of 
the furrow, many were furnished with pairs of wheels. 
The mould-board consists of a single sheet of iron plate 
about the eighth of an inch thick, to which the requisite 
form is given in a kind of press. 

Other plows, consisting of modifications of this and 
that of Fig. 75, are, as I am Informed, in use both in the 
vicinity of Heidelberg and in other parts of Baden. 

The harrows that I have seen, are simply the quad- 
rangular frame much in use upon farms in New- York, 



y except that they are generally very much lighter. A 
convenient mode of transporting the plow and harrow 
has, for the last four weeks, been illustratetl each morn* 
ing, as the peasants go from the town to their fields in 
the adjacent country. The plow turned down upon the 
side, is supported by a crotch, the two prongs of which 
trail at-some distance behind upon the ground. Upon 
the plow the harrow rests securely. This troop of 
peasants going from the cities and villages every morn- 
ing, and returning at evening, is unlike any thing the 
new world affords, or ever will. There can be no de- 
sire that it should, for in the course of a year, an im- 
mense sacrifice of time, through this feudal inheritance 
of residing in hamlets and towns, must be inevitable. 

That improvement in agricultural implements should 
be slow in Hessia and Baden is not difficult to explain. 
Modes and practices that have received the sanction of 
centuries, and are positively known to be connecteil 
with certain invariable results,- will naturally be more 
warmly confided in by a peasant of moderate means, than 
new and untried schemes, though they may furnish much 
larger returns. With the burthen of taxes, which I was 
told amounts in this rich Puchy of Baden, to about one 
tenth of the income- of the agriculturists, the peasant 
with his whole family must work most imlustriously. 
and live most economically, if he would be prepared for 
advanced age or illness ; and above all if- he would 
make the condition of his sons, at their entrance upon 
active life, better than that of their fathers had been. . I 
am inclined to give this explanation to the want of en- 
terprise in general, and of course to the hesitation in the 
adoption of improvements. 

In a conversation with the Director of Agriculture, 
connected with the University of Heidelberg, I men- 
tioned the extensive use of threshing machines in the 
United States, and inquired if they might not profitably 
be introduced here. He thought not, and gave the con- 
dition of the peasantry, their moderate means, and gene- 
rally small fields of grain, as reasons. I remarked that 
more recently, few individual farmers, comparatively, 
owned machines, but that most of the wheat in particu- 
lar .seetipns was threshed by movable machines, to whid^ 
a portion of the horse-power and most of the men wers 
supplied by the owner of the wheat. This gave him s 
new view of the matter; stillhe seemed to think it 
would be difficult for a manuSACturer to find purchasers. 
And the gentlemen to whom I mentioned the subject 
and of whom I made the same inquiry, remarked that 
without threshing with the fiail the- peasants would have 
nothing all winter to do. 

I commenced this letter more than a fortnight since, 
and in the interval, the gardens, fieldR, and woods have 
assumed a new dress, as beautiful here as I have ever 
seen it any where, and the more grateful that the winter 
has been so prolonged. In November, the hedges, fruit, 
shade, and forest trees, all seemed to me dwarfish, and 
altogether of indifferent development. But now they 
have been through the hands of the Fortt master, and 
display a neatness and prettiness of appearance that ena- 
bles them to approximate iheirnatvral brethren of Ameri- 
ca. Apple trees have been engrafted anew, bowers and 
ornamental shrubs trimmed and trained, and these^ with 
<the groves In bloom and leaf, make Giessen, to one al 
all disposed to a generous consideration of g^l quali- 
ties In objects about, a very pleasant place of residence 
One feature of the landscapes in the vicinity, at first im- 
pressed me unpleasantly. It was the abrupt cutting at a 
height of from twenty to forty feet, and close trimmings 
of the trees along walks, and particularly throughout the 
valley of the Lahn and lis tributaries. I was none the leas 
gratified that no object seemed apparent in what seems to 
me, this strange taste of the Germans. At length, a pupil 
of the Forest Instruction Department of the University, 
explained it fully. The close trimming in the spring sup- 
plies from the willows, the basket manu&cturers; — of 
the larger and harder woods, materials for controlling 
the channels of the streams, by filling up the elbows, of 
making partial dams, and a variety of other uses; an<-' 
the trunks becoming exceedingly hard from the abund- 
ance of knots and curvatures in the grains^ furnish a val- 
luiCble kind of timber 
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lo walkB ftboat town and in the ad|ac«nt coaotrf , na- 
meroof mills tre met with, all upon the tame plan, for 
grinding wheat, rye, &c. They are learcely more eom- 
plicated than the peeUe and mortan of the ancients— 
comparatively speaking. A building in Marburg, about 
seventy feet long and one story hlg^, contains seven of 
the entire suites of appantus. Each stone has its sepa- 
rate wheel, and is of about two thirds the diameter of 
those used in Rochester, and in the northern states gene- 
rally. The bolt is a little trough, about four feet long, 
six inches wide, and three deep, with a linen sieve 
across the bottom. It is subjected to a lengthwise, Ti- 
bratory motion, and is inclined so as to conduct the pul- 
verized gnbk pretty rapidly from one extreme to the 
other. This and the whole hopper, stone and all, occu- 
py scarcely more than twelve feet cube. The best flour 
is ground three or four times; of this the white bread is 
made in little biscuits, while the loaves in use as the 
staple by every body, are dark brown and contain rye. 

Compare this with the sources of bread In the Oencsee 
valley ! Here with one stone, a man may grind, per- 
haps, ten bushels in a day— and with fifty stones, a cor- 
responding proportion would be ground. I remember 
having r«id that in the season of 1841, something like 
2500 iMurrels, daily, were ground and packed in the city 
of Rochester alone. The statement of this index of the 
perfection of our machinery for flour making, does not 
fail to bring an exclamation in Giessen. 

The lectures are all in progress. Liebig^ course is 
attended by more tlian a hundred students — some of 
whom, however, are members of the medical class. 
You have doubtless already learned that he is applying 
science to the manufacture of manures for England. I 
send yon herewith, a letter published not long since in 
England, and of which, as there is a copy right reserved, 
yon -may not receive another copy. If you can find 
room for it in the Cidtivator, I wish it might have a 
place for your readers. It certainly presents in the clear- 
est light-T*in the most comprehensible and convincing 
form, the advantage which will result from the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture. 

Truly yours, E. N. Horsford. 
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Mtorlandg qf Scotland^ThHr CvUtPcUum and Pro- 

duets, 

Inverness, North of Scotland, Jane 16, 1845. 
Lt7TH£m Tucker, Esq — My last contained notes 
through (he bog districts of Ireland ; the present dates 
from the capital of a still wilder country. Nothing 
can exceed the sterility and impracticable nature of 
much of the Scotch moorland. The soil is meagre, 
rests upon beds of coarse gravel, and is covered with 
heather, affording nourishment to a few sheep and black 
cattle, not much larger than the sheep of England, and 
to the multitudes of grouse which draw southern shooters 
by thousands in the months of August and September. 
These*moors are measured, not by acres but miles, and 
lie variously from 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Habitations are seen only at great intervals of distance, 
and consist either of a shooting lodge, keeper's cottage, 
or shepherd's hut. The roads are few, and except in 
the shooing season, commencing with the 12th of Au- 
gust, are (ravelled only by the mail coachps. 

I 8|>eak now more particularly of the great inland dis- 
tricts both north and south of the Caledonian canal. 
Agricultural resources are necessarily exceedingly limit- 
ed. The annual rental value of the moorlands proper 
for grazing, would not exceed two cen(s an acre. The 
shooting privileges and trout and salmon fishing in the 
streams that are scattered over them, would add perhaps 
eight or ten cents to the yearly value; depending, how- 
ever, much upon the strictness of preservation and con- 
venience of Access. It is not uncommon to pay some 
$2,000 to $3,000 for the privilege of shooting over a moor 
a single reason. Estates are of enormous extent. Two 
days since » lode for upwanls of fifty miles throagh the 

Athol prupeHy alone. Timber is chiefly pine and larch 

be met with in plaotationn, or occasionally rem- 



nants of native growth, scattered through the glens and 
upon the sides of the mountains. Nor do the plan (at ions 
make an inconsiderable figure in the landscape of this 
wilderness, since the number of larches planted by the 
late Duke of Athol exceeded twenty •^even millions. 
Birch grows extensively in the valleys, but reaches m 
size only sufficient for fencing and fuel. Thirty (o forty 
miles of di8(ance may nevertheless be gone over in the 
moor districts without sight of a tree. 

Grazing prevails to such an extent in the Highlands ai 
to deprive the majority of the population of any steady 
employment, and extreme poverty is the natural conse- 
quence. The huts of the poorer classes are even more 
wretched than any I met with in Ireland. The walls are 
of stone and mud, the roof of turf, and the floor the bare 
groimd; sometimes a rude chimney is constructed, but 
oftener the smoke is allowed to escape at the door. Their 
food, oat meal and potatoes. They manage to put in a 
small patch of oats about their cottages, wbieh the younger 
children watch against the depredations of the roving 
cattle; and in the valleys the farmers allow those who 
please to plant with potatoes as much land as they will 
supply with manure. Oats and potatoes, with some 
wheat, are principally grown in the beUer agricukural 
districts of the north. The chief agricultural exports 
are sheep, wool and black cattle. The sheep are mostly 
the black faceil, of very smal size, and light and coarse 
fleeces. They are extremely hardy, and as nimble as 
goats; the mutton is not fat, but very sweet; and it com- 
mands an extra price in the London market. This breed 
of sheep is frequently crossed in the more fertile dis- 
tricts with the Cheviot sheep of the south, and in some 
the Cheviots are wholly preserved, or crossed with 
still larger sheep of England^-the finer wool and larger 
carcases of the latter ensuring larger profits. An an- 
nual fair is held in Inverness in July, at which it is 
estimated 600,000 pounds of wool, and 100,000 fheep 
change owners. The black cattle are small, biit the beef 
is highly esteemed for its delicate fiavor, and maintains 
a good price even when it comes in competition with 
the fsimous breedsof the south. 

Such dairies as are to be fbimd, favor the Ayrshire 
blood. The butter is good —worked wholly with l^^aeh 
paddles, and neatly turned into forms of acorns and straw- 
berries for (he table. Much poor cheese is made in parts 
of the Highlands, which would not do iliscredit to some 
of oiir white cheese makers at home, but the best is 
either from England or Ayrshire. 

The implements of agriculture are not of so improved 
a character as in the south. Neither draining or drilling 
is general. The crops are not clean, and from the win- 
dow where I sit, I can distinguish the oat fields oversome 
miles of territory by the yellow blossoms of the mustard. 

Great numbers of Highland ponies are annually sent to 
England. They are very hanly and strong, and are sold 
from £3 to £6 a head. Guano is used extensively near 
the seaport towns, and sea manure along the coasts. 
Hedges are not numerous, nor are divisions of any kind* 
herds of catUe being generally attended, even in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, by a watcher. Farmers are just 
now busy with the sowing of tumeps, and the cleaning 
and earthing of (heir potatoe crop. These crops are 
both planted in drills. The potatoes are put three or four 
inches apart, directly upon the manure, and covered with 
the plow — aAerward rolled. When an inch out of 
ground the crop is thoroughly hoed by hand; it is next 
gone through with a scarifier, which thoroughly loosens 
the soil between the rows; this is followed by the plow 
throwing a furrow against the potatoes from either side. 
One thing is highly noticeable, both of this and of every 
drilled crop I have yet seen in Great Britain — this is the 
extreme regularity and evenness of the rows. A furrow 
of a htmdred rods in length will not vary a foot from m 
straight line. This is etfected not by measuring and 
timing, but simply by the expertuess of the plowman and 
(he perfect training of the horses. It is unnecessary to 
say how much this adds to the appearance, as well as to 
the facility with which a crop iscultivated and harvested. 

Here, as in every part of Scotland I have visited, the 
native gardeners maintain their celebrity; vegetables 
being abundant and good. Farm cottages of the better 
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class are bnilt of stone, and the rooft slated. Heath is 
used for tbateb> as also turfs eut hito scollops. The sea- 
son had been up to tfie lOth instant exceedingly cold. 
The weather has now changed to the warmth of mid- 
sammer and vegetation is most rapid. The oat and wheat 
crop are not, however, more forward than usually at this 
season in New England ; the grass is, I fancy, in advance 
of yours. Soiling is praticed to a considerable extent on 
some farms in the neighborhood of the towns, and fresh 
cut grass is extensively fed, with oats, to working horses. 
Clover and the Italian rye are the prevailing grasses cul- 
tivated. 

Honey is abundant in the Highlands — ^made fh>m the 
blossom of the heather; it is not agreeable to my taste, 
however its mildness may suit others. The hive is after 
the oldest fashion, and most rural, being formed by a coil 
of twisted straw. 

The clothing of the farm laborers is home-made, 
mostly a blue mixture; and in nearly every cottage you 
can hear the sound of the loom. 

The observations above apply exclusively to the north- 
ern districts of Scotland ; those of the south being of as 
different character as possible; and offering the finest 
examples of British husbandry which has yet fallen un- 
der my notice. They will be the subject of soae future 
communication. 

You will notice with some interest reports of the re- 
cent debate in parliament upon the subject of the com 
laws; offering additional ground to suppose that the free 
importation of grain will be the ultimate and not very 
distant result of the increasing agitation of the subject. 
Truly yours, D. 6. Mctciikli.. 
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CANADA THISTLES. 



I was glad to see in a late number c f the Cultivator the 
remarks on this weed; and more particularly the caution 
against i|B introduction into places where it is now un- 
known; as in this case an ounce of prevention is worth 
some forty or fifty tons of cure, at least. But that the hi- 
experienced may know something more of the evil they 
should shun, I wish here to. repeat in substance a state- 
ment I have seen somewhere of the loss occasioned by a 
■mall patch of Canada thistles, which is perhaps about 
right for such as are smali — large oues needing a differ, 
ent estimate, especially such an one as I once saw, which 
covered an e$Uire large/army having spread to this extent 
during a few years neglect. 

Lose from a Small Patch. 

Loss In lot No.l, wheat smothered by their 

growth, $12 00 

^< " No. 2, wheat checked in growth, and 
injured in quality by green thistles bound 
upwithit, 10 00 

** by having ten hands hindered an hour each 
day, for Ave days, picking thistles from 
their fingers, 4 00 

" by a load of wheat upset before a long 
shower, by being badly built, the loader 
being afraid to touch the sheaves, 3 00 

*' by tearing leather strap and breaking three 
cogs from horsepower threshing machine, 
in attempting to force a large bundle of 
tough thistles, unbound, through the ma- 
chine, 5 00 

^' of time to 11 hands, and by collecting them 
again, three days after the above accident, 
when tlie machine was mended 3 00 



Total, $37 00 

The profits of a farm covered with such patches, inter- 
mixed with corn, oats, barley, grass, &c., may be reck- 
oned the same way. 

A city may be most e^Uy preserved f^om confiagra- 
tion by allowing no fire to spread ; by extinguishing in- 
stantly all that appears. The same principle applies to 
the spread of Canada thistles. A miller refused to cm. 



ploy a skilful embanker to close a muskrat hole in his 
dam because he asked a dollar — a sum he would gladly 
have paid the next day, when the hole had washed larger, 
but not three dollars, the amount then charged; but the 
third day he was compeUed to pay fifty dollars, as the tor- 
rent was fast sweeping away his dam. The spread of 
Canada thistles must be stopped, if we continue farming; 
why not do it then when it may be easily done 7 

I have had some experience in. destroying them, and 
more observation; and I know of no way which will at 
all compare with thorough and repeated plowing. 

The first plowing must be left till about the time that 
the thistles appear in fiower, or when they have become 
considerably exhausted by growth, when they must be 
well and deeply turned under, mowing the thistles previ- 
ously if necessary to the success of the ^ork. Then 
they must be again turned under at least once a month 
till mid-autumn, or thereabouts, when, if the work has 
been w£Ll done, the patch vHU he killed forever y or till 
the ground is again seeded with thistles from elsewhere. 
Wheat maybe sown* on the ground the same autumn. 
A statement of a few experiments may place this in a 
clearer light: 

Daniel Witeon, of Covington, Genesee county, N. Y., 
had a patch of Canada thistles so dense that the roots 
formed a complete mat. '<He plowed the ground at 
regular intervals of four weeks for four successive times, 
when after the fourth plowing there was not a thistle to 
be seen, and the ground was in fine tilth for sowing 
wheat, loose and nice enough for any garden vegetables; 
and now, July, 1833, there is a most luxuriant crop of 
wheat on the old thistle bed, and not a solitary thistle has 
been fowndy although it has been carefully examined by 
those interested in testing its efficacy.'' 

*<I commenced about the first of June," said the late 
V. Yeomans, of Walworth, Wayne county, N. Y-, "and 
plowed them about once a month, and harrowed them 
as often, till about the first of October. The result is, 
their entire destruction, except a few places where the 
plowing could not be well done." 

Augustus D. Ayers, of Romulus, Seneca county, N. Y*, 
says, *' The field contained six acres, principally occu- 
pied with Canada thistles, on which a Florida war had 
been waged for twenty-five years or more, with little 
prospect of success or termination. In the latter part of 
May I broke it up, plowed the ground deep four times, 
and harrowed it in the heat of summer. The result 
was, it killed the Canada thistlesy and my ground is in 
good condition for after cropping." 

An experiment of this kind I also tried myself on 
about four acres of Canada thistles, by causing theg^round 
to be plowed thoroughly four times during the season. 
The occupant, who bought the land that year, informed 
me that ncme appeared the following season. 

The importance of doing the work well, and of cutting 
off and deeply burying every plant, must be obvious; 
and the superiority of throwing them so far under the 
surface as to require a month for them to creep out, over 
a mere skimming of the surface with the hoe, or cutting 
them off above the surface with the scythe, must be also 
evident. A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer (vol. 
4, p. 324,) killed a patch by hoeing them to the surface 
tviee a week; but he worked from spring till nearly the 
first of eighth month (Aug.) before each successive 
three days' crop began to diminish; after which, by 
closely following their retreat,'they rapidly disappeared. 
But they had a much better chance to breathe in this 
case, being a part of the time above ground, than when 
kept wholly under by a deep plowing as soon as they 
made their appearance above the surface. Such treat- 
ment would prevent the necessity of taking up and burn- 
ing "every plant and vestige of the root,-' as Dr. Smith 
recommends in the article above alluded to, which in 
large patches, where the roots often run several feet be- 
low the surface, would be wholly impracticable ; or of 
pulling up every shoot as soon as it appears, **for seven 
or eigM suetesMe years,'' as Loudon recommended, — ^the 
phraM "we soon as it appears," meaning probably from 
one week to one month, or more; for it is impossible 
for aiH/g plant to live wholly beneath the surface for half 
that term of years. J. J. T. 
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DISEASE OF THE POTATOE. 



Mb. Tucker — The labjecl of the disease which last 
year prevailed so universally among^ potatoes, is one 
which has very naturally and properly called out the 
the inquiries and conjectures of many investigators, and 
as yet no particular cause for its existence seems to have 
been concluded upon by the mass of cultivatora. Some 
suppose that the membranes of the leaf are destroyed by 
an insect, and that the work of decay originates in this 
oanse. 

But of this theory for it is theory and nothing more, we 
are prepared to say, that we saw, (and so did every obser- 
ving farmer, we must think,) hosts of small, black flies 
infesting potatoe fields, in years long before we ever heard 
of the diseast in potatoes, and the usual consequence was, 
that the membrane of the leaf was eaten out, as somebo<ly, 
in some particular instance, saw it last fall. Then, again, 
in proof of the innocence of the poor insect, (who is cer- 
tainly driven to rather hard fare, even for a mischievous 
fellow,) in this matter, we must say that we saw with 
our own eyes, and no mistake about it, leaves of potatoes 
after they had become dry by the disease, as perfect in 
all their parts as any potatoe leaves we ever saw. Others 
are of opinion that the cause of the disease is owing to 
the <' influence of a worm in the root,'' but we have 
seen no statement of such animals being found in such 
locations until the disease had made some progress, so 
there must be some doubt in the case as to whether the 
worm does the mischief, or is attracted by the conse- 
quences of its having beep done to feast on the corrup- 
tion that ensues. 

Last fall, we ventured an opinion on the cause of the 
disease which as yet we have found no cause to relin- 
qnish, but on the contrary, from the facts we have col- 
lected and observations we have made, we have become 
more tenacious of its correctness. It 'was simply this, 
that from some cause which we did not then and cannot 
now define to our own satisfaction,' the potatoe vine 
was attacked with a rust similar to that we frequently see 
on the straw of rye and wheat. That in the case of the 
potatoe, it first showed itself in a very small blotch on 
the side of the stalk, which continued to spread until it 
had gone round and through the stalk, when the latter, 
at the particular point of disease became dry and hard as 
though it had reached its maturity. The death of the 
top of the stalk of course soon follows, but the lower 
part remains green for a while. The conjecture, (it 
was mere conjecture) we threw out, was this, whether 
the sap which was now stopped by the dryness of the 
stalk in its usual channel of circulation, and, of course, 
prevented from passing into the leaf, its natural labora- 
tory for preparation to return to the tuber and fulfil its 
accustomed service in giving it nourishment, did not 
neeessarily return prematurely, and either from excess of 
quantity, or by bringing back some quality which had 
better been given to the winds, induce the disease In the 
tubers ? Our own potatoes were too far gone to experi- 
ment much upon, when we, surprised with the novelty 
of the action, hit upon a single plan to adopt. Itappearei) 
to us however, as soon as we saw how the mischief was 
progressing, that mowing the tops was the best and per- 
haps only efficient method to pursue. A neighbor, 
whose crop was smitten long after our own, tried this 
experiment, by mowing about half a fieltl, as soon as the 
tops exhibited symptoms^f the disorder, and the result 
was satisfactory and cheering. Where the tops were so 
mown, no appearance of the rot was ever discovered, and 
the potatoes gave all the evidence of maturity which the 
circumstances of the case could possibly admit of, while 
the other part of the field suffered as much from the rot 
u any in the vicinity. Here, then, is one instance in 
favor of our theory. 

Other experiments were tried, of which we shall cite 
but one or two. In one case, a farmer dug a veiy few 
hills when the vines first showed symptoms of disease, 
and carefully buried them and let them remain until the 
usual time of digging, when they were taken out all 
sound, while the most of his crop had suffered essentially. 
There can be no doubt we think, that when poUtoes are 
dug 10 early as the rot came last year, but that they muati 



be put in small bodies and kept cool and excluded from 
the atmosphere. Their tendency to heat, and thus be- 
come heavy and insipid, warrants us in that conclusion, 
and so we infer that the letting them remain in hills 
with the tops taken off, until the usual time of digging 
is a much cheaper and better way than to dig and put 
cellars, or on floors in piles. 

Another course of proceeding which has come under 
our observation, was adopted by some Irishmen, who 
had known this enemy to their favorite esculent "in 
the old country," and which it may not be useless to men- 
tion. When they saw the crop smitten, they dug it im- 
mediately, and piled the potatoes on the surface of die 
ground, taking care to guard them from sunshine until 
the job was completed, when they covered the pile 
entirely with clay. The result was probably as they 
had known it to be aforetime. Their crop was saved 
and their potatoes of good quality. The clay, undoubtedly 
acted as a two fold agent, kept them cool and excluded 
the atmosphere and storms. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that if any one can 
confute any point we have advanced, yre shall be happy 
to have them do it. Truth and light are what we are 
looking after in this matter, and if we have advanced an 
error, the public good requires that it should be set right. 
And especially does the agricultural interest of our 
country require that this pestilence which made such 
rapid strides in its advancement the last year, should 
meet with hot pursuit by every philanthropist^ until its 
progress is stayed if not effectually stopped. 

Yours truly, W. Bacon. 

P. S. There have been many experiments in planting 
potatoes tried in this region, this spring, with reference 
to preventing the disease. If any thing of importance 
results from them, I shall give due notice. 

Mount Osceola, Mats,, June 22thf '45. 



THE SUGAR CANE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — ^In case you do not possess a bet- 
ter treatise on the subject of sugar cane, you ar^t liberty 
to use this as it may interest Mr. McDonald, noticed in 
the May number of the Cultivator, page 151. 

Sugar cane designed for the plants are cut before frost; 
usually early in Oct., and either planted immediately or 
put down in matelas or beds from one to two feet thick, 
like shingling, with the tops uppermost in onler to pro- 
tect the stalks and eyes from freezing. Cane may be 
planted in the autumn or any time between September 
and March. The usual time is after rolling, or sugar 
making, in January and February. When planted the 
leaves are taken off. 

The ground is well plowed, and if rough, well har- 
rowed ; after which, it is laid off in furrrows with a plow, 
tVom four to six feet apart, as scarcely any two plants 
are alike and the cane is laid lengthwise in the furrows. 
A single stalk is by some deemed sufficient. I would 
prefer it double, with all the eyes sound. Long cane ia 
better cot in two or three pieces. It is then coverad 
j with the hoe or plow from one to three inches in depth. 
'Light covering would be preferable were there no dan- 
ger from freezing. 

After the winter is passed the cane is bared on each 
side with a plow, throwing the furrow from the cane; 
and the cane is now scraped with the hoe; taking all the 
surplus earth from over the cane — leaving the cane near 
the surface, in order to promote early vegetation. 

It is now kept clean from grass and weeids until it has 
suckered or stooled sufficiently thick to produce a fbll 
stand ; soon after this, say last of May or in June, it 
should be hilled from three to four inches and laid by 
and unmolested till ready to harvest or cut for the mill. 

Allow me here to say, the ground, when planted, 
should be so thoroughly ditched and cross furrowe<i, as 
not to allow any water to stand on the surflsce of the field 
or ground. Three cart loads of cane may plant an acre 
single, but we are not governed by loads. Cane ripent 
or matures usually from three to six or sometimes ot 
seven feet high, commencing from the bottom, say ia 
August or September, and ripens about a joint or six 
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inches a week till injured by a freeze. The frost docs 
not injare it. 

It is first cat or topped as hij^h as the leaves are dry ; 
say under the green leaf, and the top is thrown upon the 
ground as useless, or is often winrowed or put up for 
plants where plants are scarce. The leaves are stripped 
from the cane already topped, and the cane is then cut 
with a cane knife close to the ground, put in carts and 
carried to the mills. The cane is then usually placed 
upon a carrier, made of two endless chains, connected 
to each other by wooden lats, forming a band of from two 
to four feet in width, forming an inclined plane ; carrying 
the cane up to the mill, and dropping it in the hopper, 
just as &st as the mill, which is somewhat similar to a 
rolling mill, rolls the cane, and tliereby expresses the 
juice, which runs into receivers; and the sooner it is put 
in the kettles, boiled, skimmed, and concentrated to 
syrup or the striking point, the better. 

As it is presumed no one will undertake to make cane 
sugar without first seeing the^operation or procuring the 
assistance of one who is experienceil, I deem any further 
information unnecessary. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, scarcely any two 
think alike on the subject. 

Respectfully yours, S. Tillotson. 

New River, La,, May 23, 1845. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE SOUTHWEST—No. V. 



BY SOLON BoaiNSON. 



On the 4th Feb. Mr. R. crossed the Misssissippi, at the 
<« Iron Banks," marked on the maps as Columbus,. Ken- 
tucky, built between the river and a hill some 200 feet 
high, composed of clay, lead and iron stone, and up 
which the road leads to an entire change of soil and de- 
scription of country from that on the opposite side of the 
river. Here the face of the country is quite broken; 
soil rich clay; timber, beach, sugar, poplar, oaks, hicko- 
ly, dog-wood, &c. — all of which indicate a good strong 
9oil, and good grass land; yet it is not here, notwith- 
sunding this is the blue grass state. 

But here is not to be found the same kind of p >pu)a- 
tion that is to be found in the blue grass and stock rais- 
ing jiart of Ky. The crops here are com enough to 
eat and feed through the winter, and tobacco enough to 
sell to buy the few necessaries required. The farms are 
small and houses generally poor, and here as in Missouri, 
always something out of order— stables without doors — 
farms without gates — anil whole neighborhoods without 
a good hfcad of cattle, horses, hogs or sheep. There is 
in this part of Ky., an abundance of most excellent land, 
tolerably heavy limbered, that can be had for about $2 
an acre, out of which excellent farms could be made. 

On the 5th, Mr. R. passed into Tennessee — the laml 
similar to that described yesterday. The best buildings 
are the towering tobacco houses, in which the crop is 
hung up, as soon as it is cut and wilted, where it hangs 
to dry, and is then " fired." 

The great pest in the cultivation of this crop, are the 
worms that prey upon the leaves, and unless destroyed, 
will destroy the crop. The eggs are deposited by a 
miller almost as large as the humming bird, anil very 
much resembling it in movements, upon the upper and 
untler side of the tobacco leaves, from the time it is 
about half grown till it matures. These hatch and grow 
•« powerful quick," and eat "powerfully," and have all 
to be picked off by hand; though some have traine«l 
turkeys to perform a part of the work. Tn cutting up 
the crop, the laborer seizes the stalk with one hand^ and 
spliis the stalk nearly to the ground with a stout butcher 
knife, then cuts it off and, throws it in piles to wilt, 
which it will do in a few hours, when it is hauled to 
the house and hung across sticks in the upper tier and so 
down till the beams are fiill; when it is sufficiently drj', 
larore fires are builf on the ground so as to give as much 
heat a» possible with little blaze or smoke. This is a 
<langerous operation and accidents often happen. After 
it is thus cured, it hangs till a wet spell moistens it so 
that it can be handled to strip, or if the room is wanted, 
it is taken itown and bulkeil away to make room for the 



next cutting. The crop avarages about 800 lbs. to the 
acre, worth 2^ to 3c., and 2 to 3 acres to a hand. As a 
matter of course when tobacco is the general crop, the 
land is rich ; yet generally speaking the people do not 
appear so in this part of the country. 

Although here is nothing but com and fodder, yet 
stock looks better than in Missouri. Pretty good oxen 
with lElserable yokes and bows, are worked upon more 
miserable carts in act all the farming implements are of 
the roughest kin l — even brooms, that indispensible ar-< 
tide with a yankee housekeeper, are not to be found, 
unless you are pleased (o denominate that miserable little 
switch of broom straw with which you see a negro 
poking about the floor as though looking for dropped 
pins rather than sweeping, by the name of broom. Per 
haps you may think the floors are all carpeted — on the 
contrary I never saw the first one of these household 
comforts. 

This district is a natural « eccalobion" of swine, and 
needs no artificial hog hatching njachine to encourage 
the natural Increase of pigs. With little feeding and less 
care, particularly when <• mast" is plenty, they live, move 
have their being, independent of their owner, but who 
nevertheless is dependent on them for his living. 

The western district of Tennessee contains an abmi- 
dance of most excellent land, yet covered with the na- 
tive growth of forest trees, mostly oak, except upon 
creek bottom land, and occasionally upon small tracts of 
upland;, where all the kinds of timber usually found up- 
on the richest alluvial land of the west, grow in the 
greatest luxuriance; requiring a great deal of hard toil 
to prepare it for culture, but afiFbrding an assurance to 
the husbandman that when once cleared, he will have a 
soil that no judicious system of culture can ever wear 
out. But I am sorry to say that that system however, is 
not pursued generally, as can be seen in the fact after a 
few years of << skinning," it becomes too poor to pro- 
duce a good crop of tobacco,, and therefore the to- 
bacco planter is annually making additions of new land 
instead of trying to keep up the fertility of that which 
was first cleared. Tobacco is a veiy ameliorating crop, 
and leaves the land in fine condition, particularly foi 
wheat; which crop however, is but litUe cultivated, foi 
two reasons— first, the tobacco crop in « wormy time,'- 
requires every pair of hands on the plantation that is 
able to crush a worm, at the very time too when the 
wheat needs an equal amount of care to save it from to- 
tal destruction by the weevil, which often destroys the 
crop even after !t has been thrashed and cleaned and 
stored away. And secondly, the tobacco is a more 
certain crop in growth and sale for cash, which is the 
grand desideratum, and which will be sure to prevent 
the cultivator from bestowing any care towards the im- 
provement or preservation of his soil in a country where 
new land can be purchased so cheap as it can here, 
when that first cleared will no longer produce his favor- 
ite crop. 

On the 7th of Feb., between Dresilen and Jackson, 
Tenn., I began to leave the tobacco and enter among 
the cotton plantations, the soil becoming more sandy and 
light, though not showing much more appearance of 
wealth until within the precincts of the latter town, 
which is beautifully situated upon a plain, and contains 
some 1,500 inhabitants, and many handsome mansions; 
a very fine court house and a college and a flourishing 
female school. Leaving this place a short distance from 
the town, we cross the « Forked Deer Creek," over a 
toll bridge and high clay turnpike over a two mile wide 
bottom, subject to overflows, and covered with beech 
timber, which if cleared off and set with grass, I ven- 
to say would prove more profitable land than some o( 
the upland. 1 notice generally that the bottoms are the 
last to be cleared, but time will prove their value. Out 
of this stream, the cotton from this region is sent in 
flat boaU to the Mississippi. Between this town and 
Lagrange, the last town in Tenn., the land grows more 
land more sandy, and when badly cultivated, is very liable 
to wash into gullies; some of which, particularly by the. 
road side, becomes perfectly unmanageable. Passed 
fine cotton plantations, and some very good and some I 
■ think very poor land, covered with small black oak tim- 
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ber, and crossed tbe Hatchee rirer, which in high water 
is navigable for. steamboats, and like nearly all the 
streams in this country, having a wide overflowable 
bottom. We are now fairly entered upon the cotton 
region, that being the all engrossing crop of this part of 
Tennessee, and of which I expect hereafter to have much 
to see and say as I proceed south. 

This, 9th of Feb., four miles south of Lagrange, upon 
a very warm sunny day, I crossed the Mississippi line. 
The grass to-day looks green and spring like, and plum 
trees are leaving, and peach buds are just ready to burst 
into blossom. Much land shows that there has been a 
good deal of a kind of work done that people really seem 
to be in sober earnest when they call it << plowing." 
The weather is more like May than February. Birds 
and frogs making meloby— grass growing—flowers bloom, 
ing — gardens making, etc. 

From here to Holly Springs, the county seat of Mar- 
shall CO., and a flourishing flne town, the land grows hilly 
and sandy, and bottom lands more swampy. The upland 
timber mostly black oak, interspersed with white oak 
and hickory, and much of it uncultivated. Some fine 
farms — horses good — cattle poor and sheep poorer. In 
the course of the day after passing Holly Springs, I met 
with the first stone that I have seen since leaving the 
mountains of Missouri. It is a kind of redish sand and 
iron stone, and has the appearance of being of volcanic 
origin. Passed Oxford, the county seat of Lafayette co., 
and crossed the Tallahatchie river, (I like these Indian 
names,) which is also another hign water steamboat 
stream, with wide bottom uncultivated beech land, upon 
which grass instead of trees ought to be growing. Saw 
mills through all this region being scarce, and lumber 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per hundred, nearly all the houses 
are built of logs. Near the south line of Lafayette,; 
crossed the " Yokenatufia," (a very pretty name when 
you get used to it,) across a beech bottom, with a liberal 
sprinkle of the beautiful holly. 

On the 12th day of Feb., in Yallabusha county, I saw 
peach and plum ti-ees in full bloom, and garden peas and 
potatoes up, and oats sowing. And here in one field I 
saw 20 one horse, or one mule plowfit skinning the sur- 
face of this light, loose, fine, sandy soil, and sending it 
on a voyage of discovery to the gulf of Mexico. And 
as in this country I am going to initiate my readers into 
the arcana of a cotton plantation, I will here part com- 
pany with them, under the assurance that tne country we 
are yet to ramble over will afibrd an abundance of inci- 
dents far more interesting than that which which we 
have hitherto visited; and I humbly hope that I may be 
able so to collect and arrange those Incidents that you 
will be pleased to continue to give a monthly welcome 
to the familiar face of your old friend, 

Solon Robinson. 



WATER FOR STOCK— CEMENT PIPES. 



in 



Mr. Tucker — Few articles interested us more, 
your last volume, than the editorial of the March num 
ber, upon the importance of water for stock, and the 
most efficacious and economical means of procuring it. 
It is surprising to see how many farmers leave their 
stock to suffer, and how many inconveniences they sub- 
roil to, year after year, in this essential matter. It is worth 
any farmer's while to incur the expense of a pretty deep 
well, or several cisterns rather than drag along, year af- 
ter year, as many do, with stinted rations, because it is 
so far to bring it. Cisterns are preferable, and generally 
furnish an adequate supply, if buildings for shelter bear 
any proportion to the stock kept. 

But when thus obtained, the labor of raising it is con- 
siderable, and is a serious objection with many. In some 
cases a daily pumping by the hour would be required. 
This might generally be avoided by constructing the cis- 
tern in a knoll or bank, above the level of some part of 
the yard, to which it could be conducted in pipes, and 
let off at will, by a turn of (he finger, through a stop- 
cock or fasset. In the first instance this would be less 
expensive thanapump, save the'daily labor of working 
it, be less liiMHhjr«t out of repair, or freeze up, and 
itt eve^ lended on in all weathers and sea- 



sons. Where such cisterns are not practicable, (hey 
might be placed within the building and made secure 
against frost at a small expense. 

But after all, where the farmer has a stream or sprinj^ 
within a hundred rods, he bad better bring it to his yaitl 
than rely upon well or cistern. He will then have 
healthy, living water, better than that from any cistern 
or well tainted with filtrations from the yard above. 
Where the supply lies above the yard level there is no 
difficulty; and when it is below, either wind or water 
will raise it by means of forcing pumps, at an expense 
of les^ than $20, in either oase. When wind is used, a 
reservoir will be necessary to hold a supply during a 
" calm." Your readers can get a good idea of either 
method by consulting the Cultivator, vol. 7, pages 47 
and 174. 

Heretofore the pipes or conductors have been very 
expensive, and when some farmers have almost made up 
their minds to take the matter in hand, and free them- 
selves from their inconveniences, visions of logs and 
lead rise up before their eyes, and they are deterred by 
the expense attendant upon either of these modes, from 
doing anything. At least, so it was with us. We hail a 
running stream within a short distance; but >our plan of 
a cheap, home made, cement pipe was not known in this 
region till brought to notice by the Cultivator. But then 
there was that (to us) foreign substance — water-lime — ^to 
be obtained from the city, at an expense of about 37^ 
cents per bushel, including transportation and the trouble 
of procuring it. 

Notwithstanding, the plan appeared so simple and cheap, 
and as the whole labor could be performed by ourselves, 
so I determined to tiy the experiment with our own lime. 
I was led to this by a statement that water-lime oweil its 
hardening property to magnesia, of which oui* lime-stone 
contained about the same — forty per cent — as the Ulster 
county lime. This has also been ascribed to silica and 
oxide of iron. I have since purchased and naml John- 
ston's Chemistiy, and the same thing is said there of 
magnesia, page 367; and yet in a note, page 365, three 
different water limes are mentioned as having no magne- 
sia at all, but a large per cent of alumina. 

In order to test tlie question in my case, I took four 
parcels of lime, duly numbered and marked, placed them 
under water, and in a few weeks found the parcel mixeil 
with an equal quantity of sand, had hardened so as to 
satisfy me of its fitness for my purpose. The other par- 
cels of mortar hail, some more and others less proportion 
of sand. I accordingly used it, half and half of each, 
sifted, to get out unslacked lumps of lime, pebbles, &e., 
and laid it down immediately. The lime was just burnt, 
aud no doubt would have hardened sooner if p^round, as 
I have since ascertained they would have been willing to 
do at the plast<^-mill. I would advise this whenever 
farmers undertake to use their own lime for cement, al- 
though slacking 'With water may answer, as it did with 
mc. 

Upon examining the pipe this spring, after having a 
full run of water through it all winter, I found the inside 
as hard as stone, and not washed or worn in the least, as 
I feared it would be in its new state. I am satisfied this 
kind of pipe is just the thing for ftirmers — cheap and du- 
rable — conducting the water without taint or defilement 
• from rotten wood or metallic poison, and needing no re- 
pairs when properly taken care of. An inch, or an inch 
and a half bore is large enough for any ordinary farm- 
house or yard. I us^d a rod about an inch and a quarter 
in size, and five feet long. I thought the short rod you 
prescribe much too tedious; and I also prefer a ball to 
the tapered stick you«iention, to draw after the rod, in 
order to smooth and equalize the tube. The long rod 
should be tapered at th^ end, a hole bored an inch there- 
from, through which to fasten the ball with a strong 
rope-cord five feet long. Two boards, five feet long and 
six inches broad, with fastenings, constitute the whole 
apparatus. 

In constructing the work it is best to have it in about 
four divisions, and the same number of apparatus; begin 
at the lower end, lay a section on each of the divisions, 
and then the first will be hard enough to ^nw the rod; 
thus the work can proceed without delay for it to harden. 
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Oare most be taken that flie rods be not left too long. 
When bringing the diyiuona ton^ether, a short rod must 
be used and the joints closed up with a length or two of 
brieks. When tjay stoppages afterwards oecur) and they 
will sometimes happen, by taking off the top brick in 
these joints it can be ascertained in which direction the 
obstruction lies. Then, by boring with a small gimblet, 
or some similar tool, the exact position can be ascer- 
tained. When the pipe is opened^ and it is removed, a 
thin wooden pipe can be inserted and plastered over with 
a thick coat of mortar, and the pipe be as sound as be- 
fore. These stoppages are extremely vexatious, and the 
head of the pipe should be well guarded with a tight 
box, and ponched tin or sheet iron on three sides. Some- 
times small tadpoles or frogs, and other water vermin, 
get within the tube, where they may grow larger, till 
they cannot get out, and are a moving obstruction from 
place to place, which it is exceedingly difficult to re- 
move, without taking up the whole pipe, or one of the 
divisions at least. The holes in tin or sheet iron should 
be of the smallest practicable size, and very numerous, 
that the entrance of these intruders may be prevented. 

In digging the trench endeavor to have no part lower 
than the point where it runs out, even if it must be a 
little farther distance round. This is necessary in order 
to have a straight, strong current right through to carry 
out any sediment in the water, lest it settle in the lowest 
part of the tube and prove a stoppage. I erred in this 
matter, having come across a hollow to save distance. 
Where this cannot be avoided there should be a joint or 
opening from which the sediment could be removed from 
time to time as it collects — say once a year. 

A short story will tell the tale of expense. With a 
bushel of lime to every rod, a like quantity of sand, and 
a man to mix and carry mortar, I am satisfied I can lay 
more than twenty rods per day. The bill is as follows : 
20 bushels of lime and sand,. . . $3 00 

1 hand to tend, 75 

Preparing apparatus and laying 

down pipe, 1 25 

$5.00=25 cts, per rod. 

Our mechanics here want 60 cents per rod for putting 
down logs, with timber, hands, board, &c., all found 
them — in all, probably about $1.25. I have made no ac- 
count of digging the trench, for that is about the same 
in all cases, whether wood, lead or cement be used. 

My experience has made me the warm advocate of 
cement pipes, and I can see no reason why any farmer 
should be without running water in his yards, if there is 
a spring or stream within a quarter of a mile. Even 
where water-lime must 'be had, the expense need not 
much exceed fifty cents per rod. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if this statement shall induce 
any of the readers of the Cultivator to avail themselves 
of the advantages of cement pipe, I shall enjoy an extra 
satisfaction, over and above that experienced during the 
past winter, in seeing our stock so conveniently provided 
with this great essential to their thrift and comfort. 

A. R. D. 

lla. kettstovm, ff. J. Jvly 2d, 1845. 



ERROR CORRECTED. 



In the last volume of the Transactions of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, the opinion is advanced, in the essay 
on the Cultivation of the Apple, that all the varieties of 
this fruit originated from the native species in England, 
known by the name of the crab. This opinion, it is true, 
has the authority of the most of modem botanists to sup- 
port it, and nearly all horticultural writers; but errors 
are often copied from one to another, without sufficient 
examination. Oreat men sometimes make great mi-stakes ; 
and Profesisor Lindley, one of the highest botanical 
authorities in Europe, not only considers the apple as 
an improved variety of the crab, but speaks of the Green 
g^ge and other plums as having originated from the 
<* Savage sloe,'' although the cultivated plum, or Prunus 
domestiea, is a species totally distinct from the sloe, or 
Prunus spinosa. 

Ray considered the English Crab as a distinct species 



from the cultivated apple. And those xrho regard them 
as only varieties, give distinctive characters more strik- 
ing and permanent than many which separate species 
universally admitted as distinct. They are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Crab Tbxs. Leaves ovate, acute, villous underneath; 
styles bald} fruit the size of a chesmut, acerb, astringent, 
austere. 

Appl£-tre£« Leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, gla- 
brous; styles villous ; fruit more or less sweet. 

Whether these characters be admitted as sufficient for 
separate species or not, one fact must be admitted, that 
although the crab has grown in England from the 
remotest antiquity, no variaton in it whatever has taken 
place; while the cultivated apple appeal's to have been 
unknown there until it was inti'oduced by the Romans, and 
is well known to be subject to interminable changes. 

It will be borne in mind tliat the American crab is a 
totally distinct species from the common apple, and from 
the English crab. J. J. Thomas 

MacZioti, 6 mo., 1^45. 



DAIRY— QUALITY OF MILK. 



In many parts of the country' the dairy is such an ob- 
ject, and it is so desirable to have a living machine that 
can convert, in abundance and perfection, the food it 
consumes, to so useful, so profitable, and so essential an 
article, as milk, that the breed the most distinguished 
for that property must always be in great demand. But 
whether a particular breed should be kept entirely for 
that purpose, or whether it is preferable to have stock 
partly calculated for the butcher, and partly for the dairy, 
is a point well entitled to the most deliberate considera- 
tion. It is probable a breed might be reared by great 
attention, the males of which might be well calculated, 
in every respect, for the shambles; and the females of 
which might when young, produce abundant quantities 
of good rich milk, yet when they reached nine or ten 
years of age, might be easily and quickly fattened. This 
would be not only the most desirable, but the most valua- 
ble breed that could be propagated, and from an expe- 
rience of fourteen years, we have found the Durham 
Short Homed breed as aproximattng the nearest to that 
point; but they require as a condition, an abundance of 
rich, succulent food, and warm, comfortable quarters 
in winter. 

One good cow. full fed is worth more for the dairy 
than four ordinary half starved ones. As an illustration 
of the truth of the above fact, we quote the following 
from an English publication. ** A farmer, some years 
since, kept eighteen cows upon a common, and was often 
obliged to buy butter for his family. The common was 
enclosed, (which deprived the farmer of his pasture;) 
and the same person supplied his family amply, with the 
milk and butter from /our cows iceK kept,'* 

An ordinary cow fed on young clover should give for 
the first three months after calving, from fifteen to 
eighteen quarts of milk per day, which will produce, if 
of good qualitv, Ijlbs. of butter — or nearly 9 lbs. per 
week. Where the number of cows is greater the ave- 
rage will be less, because where there is only one or 
two cows, a deficiency in one of them is immediately 
noticed; the cow is got rid of, and a better one substi- 
tuted. 

The excellency of a dairy cow is estimated by the 
quantity and the quality of her milk; and the quality of 
the milk is estimated by the quantity of butter that it 
will yield. Much depends on the quality of the food, 
but more on the animal. The writer has known one 
cow whose milk would not produce butter, and never 
was discovered while milked with the herd, but was 
soon apparent when separated and milked alone. 

There is a simple instrument, called the Lactometer, 
used for measuring the relative qualities of cream which 
ihe milk of different cows, at the different seasons of the 
year, affords. It consists of a mahogany stand, support- 
ing six glass tubes of equal length and diameter. These 
tubes are marked ten inches from the bottom, and gradu« 
ated down in lOths of an inch for three inches. Now, 
the milk from the different cows is poured into each tube, 
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(which should be marked with the nAme of the cow,) 
and filled to the upper or ten inch line, and the number 
of degrees the thickness of the cream occupies in each 
tube, indicates the *per centage. For example, if the 
bottom of the cream stands at 1 inch, if denotes 10 per 
cent, cream. 

In a trial, with one of these instruments, of seven cows, 
six weeks after calving, in the months of March and 
April, we found they varied from 13 to 7^ per cent. Out 
of the seven cows the milk of two produced, after stand- 
ing twenty-four hours in a temperature of 48 degrees, 
thirteen per cent cream— one twelve and another eleven 
per cent, in the same temperatuife. Another at 46 de- 
grees 9 per cent, while two at 40 degrees slood at 8 ^ and 
7^ per cent. The milk of four cows mixed, in a tem- 
perature of 48 degrees, marked 11 per cent. Now, it is 
well known by those have paid any attention to the sub- 
ject, that temperature has considerable influence in 
raising cream, which may, in part account for the low 
per centage of the two last named cows; but in other 
trials we have found they varied from 7 to 20 per cent. 

After comparing the accounts given in a variety of places 
and situations of ihe average quantity of milk which a 
cow gives when kept alone, and well fed as they gene- 
rally are, with a full supply of food, such as they relish, 
to the extent of their appetites, the result is, that it greatly 
exceeds that of our best dairy herds, and the quantity of 
butter made from a given quantity of milk is also greater. 

I am aware that high feeding of milch cows on grain, 
is not generally believed to be profitable, but I am satis- 
fied that the cows would give milk nearly the whole 
year, be made good beef at the same time, and their 
calves would be much more valuable. 

If cows are ever allowed to fall away low during win- 
ter, in vain shall we hope to obtain an abundant supply 
of milk by bringbg Ihcm into high condition in the 
summer; for if a cow be lean at the lime of calving, no 
management afterwards, will ever bring her to yield for 
the season anything like the quantity of milk that she 
would have done, had she been all the while in high 
condition. C. N. Bement. 

American Hotel, Albany, August, 1845. 

AGRICULTURE AND MINES OF N. CAROLINA. 

Having passed over the principal part of this State du- 
ring the last year, I have thought perhaps it might inter- 
est some of your readers to give a sort of flying account 
of it. This State possesses as many natural advantages 
as any other in the Union. The eastern part of it has 
large and extensive fisheries for herring and shad. The 
planters who live on the coast and on the banks of the 
rivers, nearly all fish during the season. The ofiUl of 
the fish is used by them as manure. This, together with 
the shell marl beds which are found in all the lower 
counties, enables the planters to make large crops of 
corn, wheal and cotton. The marl, however, is not 
yet much used, as its application is not well understood. 
The land is generally low and level> formed of a deep 
alluvial bottom, and strongly acid. About five feet from 
the surface the formation of shell deposit commences, 
and extends in some places to (he depth of ten feet. The 
marl laying so near the surface, renders iis application 
easy, which would neutralize the acid and render the soil 
more friable. Large tracts of land, which will now 
hardly bring weeds, by a good marling could be made 
to produce heavy crops. The county of Terrel is cele- 
brated for its grapes and Scuppernong wine, several 
thousand gallons of which is made every year, but mostly 
for home consimption. On the bank of the Cape Fear 
river some attention is paid to the culture of rice ; the 
fields are quite extensive and %'ery handsomely laid out. 
The lands in the western part of the State are generally 
good, especially when you approach the mountains, and 
nearly all the counties west of Raleigh, are rich in min- 
erals; several extensive gold mines are in active opera- 
tion, and pieces of native gold have been fouml worth 
seventy dollars. In Davidson county there are some sil- 
ver mines which are worked daily with from fifty to one 
handred hanils, yielding a good profit. Copper mines 
^ft DttrnMOMalHt little or no attention is paid to them, 



as the process of smelting is not onderstood, and the 
transportation of the ore too expensive, with the present 
state of the road, to send it to market A survey of 
turnpike roads was ordered by the last Legislature, and 
as soon as it can be completed there is little doabt hot 
that copper minmg will be found as profitable as the 
others. The principal crop of the mining region is cot- 
ton, but the low price and the distance from market, has 
caused many of the planters to turn their attention to 
mining, which will shortly prove very lucrative. There 
is great want of labor-saving machines here, both in 
mining and agriculture. 

Your paper has a good circulation in North Carolina, 
and its effects are plainly to be seen. Almost every in- 
telligent planter will tell you, or show you, something that 
he has learned from the Cultivator. The low price of 
lands, and the facUity with which they could be im- 
proved offers great inducements to emigrants^ and the 
investment of capital in this state. 

Your friend, John C. Matheb. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, July Wh, 1845. 

LETTER FROM DR. LEE. 



TAe Dairies of Chenango Couaty^ScieneeofAgriaJlw 

The Crops, 

Smithville, Chenango Co., N. Y., July 15, 1915. 

This county has long been noted as a good grazing dis- 
trict, and admirably adapted to the production of butter, 
cheese, beef, mutton and wool. Its broken surface and 
high hills seem to attract clouds loaded with vapor and rain, 
which, (ailing on the most elevated points, irrigate the 
whole district, and sastain numerous living springs. 
Pure cold water and a plenty of it, may be regarded as 
indispensible to the dairy business. In limestone coun- 
tries, the rocks are so full of seams and cavities that most of 
the water which falls in rains soon finds its way so far 
below the surface that the roots of the cultivated grasses 
cannot reach it. On the side hills and in the valleys of 
Chenango county, the grass is remarkably green and lux- 
uriant for this season of the year; owing, mainly, to so 
impervious subsoil, which keeps the water near to the 
surface. 

I have visited a number of fine dairies. In several, 
the buttei is contractcil at 13 cents a pound. The 
expectations of the cheese-makeis are pretty well 
raised, in view of a better market in England than they 
have realized at home. In large butter dairies the 
cream or milk is churned either by water power, or the 
weight of a large dog or sheep walking on an inclined 
wheel. A sheep that will mate with cows, chum •% or 
40 lbs. of butters day, and yield its owner 5 pounds of good 
wool a year, is truly a valuable animal. There are such 
in this county, which run and jump on a tread- wheel and 
churn for an hour with more spirit than any boy or girl 
that I ever saw attempt to extract 20 lbs. of butter from a 
churning of milk or cream. 

Pans of milk set for the cream to rise should be placed 
not on board shelves, but either on cool flat stones, or 
on slats, so that the cool air can circulate under the bot- 
tom of the pan as well as around its sides. A well 
flagged stone or brick floor, moistened with cold wa- 
ter, keeps down the temperature of the milk house 
The butter is worked over by a machine which I will 
not attempt to describe, that manages 40 lbs. at a batch, 
and does its work much easier than a ladle. Ground 
Turk's Island salt, or Liverpool, is preferred, and gene- 
rally used. The cows are never left in the yard over 
night, and never denied a plenty of good fresh feed. 

The shale and sand (itone rocks of this region seem to 
yield, as they are decomposed, lime, potash, soda, mag- 
nesia, clay, silex, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
(he oxiile of iron, enough to produce good crops ot 
grass, but not enough of all these minerals, to make 
good crops of wheat. If we analyze the ash of limoth}*, 
which grows so luxuriantly in this section, and that o( 
a ripe wheat plant, we fthall find that the simple minerals 
contained in both are precisely alike in character, but 
very unlike in quantity. Thus, if 100 ounces of i\ry 
wheat, carefully burnt till all the organic mattter — car- 
ibon, nitrogen, and water — are driven ofi^ there will 
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remain some two oances of ash. If we (est this for 
phosphoric acid, it will yield> according to Booisingaiilt} 
47 per cent, of that sabstance. To make an acre of 
wheat plants sofflcient to yield 20 boshels of grain> the 
seed must have 12 lbs., and the straw 6| lbs. of phospho- 
ric acid. A g^d crop of timo(hy will require only one 
third u much phosphorous. If the bone earth, (phos- 
phate of lime) — which enters into the organization of two 
acres of grass, were added to an acre that already had 
one thirti enough to give a good crop of wheat, undoubt- 
edly soch a crop ooold be grown. Pure carbonate or 
caustic lime will not answer to form bones. . And as the 
skeletons or bones of corals and shell fish do not abound 
in the shale and freestone rocks, which live south, and 
above the limestone strata in this state, we see why the 
soil in the southern tier of counties will yield an abun- 
dance of such plants and seeds as require but little bone 
earth, while such as need, like kernels of wheat, 47 per 
cent of phosphoric acid to combine with their alkaline 
minerals, can not flourish. Lime, potash, sulphur and 
ammonia, are very useftil, nay, indispensable to the pro- 
duction of wheat, as well as com, oats, grasa, and pota- 
toes; but they are all alike valueless ami unavailing if 
the soil contain no phatphorous. Those lime and shale 
rocks that most abound in organic remains are richest in 
phosphates. Hence, in selecting lime stone to be 
burnt for agricultural purposes, such as contains most co- 
rals and shells should be preferred. All the salts which en- 
ter the mouths of our domestic animals should be saved as 
they escape from their bodies. The supply of these 
minerals, without which we could raise no food for 
man or his cattle, is not inexhaustible. Give me a 
plenty of bones, potash, common salt, and plaster of 
Paris, and I will find saxid, clay, iron, nitrogen, and car- 
bon enough in any soil in the state to grow good crops 
of any plant adapted to the climate. 

More than one half of the ash of potatoes is pure pot- 
m»h. Acting on this bint, I have found in my tour scien- 
tific farmers, who by the use of unbleached ashes, lime 
and plaster mixed in equal parts and placed in the hill 
with the seed, and on the hill tm soon as have 

wholly escaped the pototoe rot, and harvested for seve- 
ral years, from 500 to 690 bushels per acre. 

In transforming carbon and water into starch, not 
only in potatoes, but in the seeds of all cultiveted plants, 
potash plays an important part. In changing vegetable 
acids in unripe fruits, like green grapes, cherries, and 
apples, into grape, and cane sugar, the agency of this al- 
kali is no less controlling. A sugar maple, a grape 
vine, an apple tree, and a potatoe plant need a soil that 
abounds in potash. Take from your fields 200 bushels 
of potatoes this fall, and you will remove from it sixty 
three pounds of this mineral. One bushel of ashel^ by 
thora that have used them, are said to make ten extra 
bushels of potatoes. 

I am happy to see a growing interest every where 
taken, by plain, working farmers in the science of their 
noble profession. They fully comprehend that it takes 
many iMngs to form a single blade of grass; and that 
these things must exist 8omewhor$, To be able to lay 
one's hand on to every substance that makes grass, grain, 
tubers, roots, milk, butter, cheese, wool, flesh, fat, and 
bone; and to know how to combine these substances in 
the best possible manner to accomplish the g^reat pur- 
pose of the husbandman, are advantages of the highest 
importance to all practical farmers. The idea of crea- 
ting potatoes, breail, or meat, out of nothing, by dint 
of blind, hard work, will soon give place to better no- 
tions of cause and effect. The light of modem science, 
which reveals the unerring laws of Nature, will soon 
force its way into the common sense and common prac* 
ticc of a large majority of Ncw-Yorlt farmers. All ad- 
mit that the laws of matter, which transform crude earth, 
air and water, into human food and raiment, are not to 
be despised by any tiller of the soil. Many study these 
laws, and work according to their dictates. 

The frost has done much injury to timothy in this quar- 
ter, having killed acres so that it will not head out, nor 
yield anything but a light clip of mowing. Beech, ami 
some other forest trees, have suffered pretty severely by 
the same blighting agent. There is no fruit except a 



few currants, that I have seen in the Chenango valley. 
This county gained only 17 in its population from 1835 
to 1840. To give a few large sheep and dairy farms, 
many have sold and emigrated to the new countries of the 
west. Not a little flour which has crossed lake Erie 
is consumed in this county. Some are trying to raise 
wheat by the use of lime. If they would add salt, plas- 
ter and ashes, their success would bo more signal. 
Urine should be applied to furnish the soil what phos- 
phorus the lime and ashes might lack to make 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre. The plaster and urine ought to be 
applied together, and the salt, lime and ashes. Fifteen 
or twenty bushels of the latter compound would sui&co 
for an acre, and three boshels of plaster. As a general 
rale a poor soil needs more Uian one, two, or three of 
the elements of plants, which number fourteen. Plaster 
and common saliyield four of these elementary bodies, 
and yet they furnish the hungry crop with no potash, no 
silica, no. iron, and no phosphorous, which must be had, 
to say nothing of carbon, nitrogen, alumina, and mag- 
nesia. D. Lke. 

THE PEACH A DISTINCT SPECIES. 



In Oeorg€ BancrqfVs Address before our State Agricul- 
tural Society at Poughkeepsie, he asked, " Whose efforts 
led the way in changing the rough skin of the almond to 
the luscious sweetness of the peach?" 

It is not surprising that the orator should have acquired 
this idea in the course of his miscellaneous reading, 
when such men as the late Thomae Andrew Knigjkt, Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society of London, was an 
advocate of this doctrine,— partly in coiHequence of some 
hyhrid which he had proctuced between the peach and the 
almond, and partly because the p9a€h is not mentioned in 
the Bible. He therefore concluded that the latter tree 
was only a variety of the formery and comparatively of 
modem origin. 

Since the publication of President Knight's opinion, 
however, it has become known that ['< the jieach] is found 
wUd in different parts of the Himalayas "* — the only coun- 
try in which it is known to be wild; and alto that a dis- 
tinct kind — a new species — has been found in that re- 
gion. Theee facts appear in my view to explain the 
silence of the Scriptures on this subject, — the peach not 
having found its way into Persia, nor the Jews become 
acquainted with it when- those books were written. 

The following arguments go to prove that the peach is 
a distinct species: 

« Its solitary flowers constitute one of the most strik- 
ing trails of its specific character,! while those of the 
almond are in pairs. These traits are given by botanists 
as constant; and though the inflorescence differs not, ex- 
cept in number, — yet number when constant, is freely and 
unexceptionably admitted into specific characters in other 
genera. In MUehella, Unnaay or Xylostetan no part of 
even the generic character is more unvarying than the 
gsminate position of the flowers. 

** A specific difference may also be shown from the 
numerous and multiform varieties into which the peach 
is annually spreading, when contrasted with the more 
permanent character of the almond. A case nearly par- 
allel may be found between Ribes rubrum (the common 
currant) and Ribes grotsularia (the garden gooseberry). 
The former, like the almond, has not produced more 
than six or eight well known varieties; — while those of 
the latter, like the varieties of the peach, are too nume- 
rous to be recorded." American Farmer, vol. 13, page 323. 

Another circumstance, which appears to have been 
strangely overlooked, is, that the shell of the almond 
splits open to discharge the nut, while the pulp of the 
peach has no determinate opening. This is not only 
sufficient of itself to show that they are different species, 
but also that they scarcely belong to the same family; and 
Persica has been proposed or adopted by Rotle as the 
name of the new genus. David Thomas. 

Oreatjield, Cayuga County, 7 mo. 8, 1846. 

• RoyU^s lUusiratioM oi the Natural History of the Himaylayan 
Mouniaiiis, Ac. 

t As given by l)Otitnist«; but J consider the lecoiid argument not 
less couciusive thuu the first. 
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"HONOR TO WHOM HONOB.»» 



In no part of the world is the efifeet of indiyidoal effort 
M) signally illastrated, and in none is the enconragement 
so ample to makei such effort as in our own country. 
The rewards of industry and perseverance are sure as 
they are great. Improvenients in the various depart- 
ments of useful labor are the happy result of such a 
Slate of things. These are seen in whatever pertains to 
agricultural and mechanical inventions; in the numerous 
instUutes, socUtieB, and dubs, all instinct with the desire 
and purpose to dllluse information and to devise expedi- 
ents for increasing agricultural and mechanical industry 
and skill and thus add to the sum of individual and national 
wealth. But it may sometimes happen in relation to a 
given enterprise, that those who originally set the ball 
in motion, are overlooked in the ardor and €clat of subse- 
quent advancement. This train of thoughts is the result 
of a recent interview with my friend Alexander Walsh, 
Esq., of Lansingburgh, who I was happy to flod reco- 
vered, in some measure, from his severe attack of illness, 
and slill regarding with his wonted interest the great 
cause of mechanical and agricultural improvement. 
Reminiscences of the ])ast were freely indulged, espe- 
cially interesting in relation to the rural department ofthe 
American Institute. And the sentiment which I have 
placed at the head of this article, claims, in its applica 
lion to Mr. Walsh that facts gathered from him be com- 
municated to the public, as they exhibit his agency in 
originating^ or In giving an impulse to the rural depart- 
ment of the institute that has been increasingly felt from 
year to year until the present day, when the interest and 
value of those Ahibitions are universally acknowledged. 

About the year 1834, it appears Mr. W. sent for exhi' 
bition by the Institute to S. Fleet, Rsq., N. Y., now 
editor of the New-York Farmer and Mechanic, quite a 
number of rare plants. They came to hand in season, 
but perhaps because not properly brought to the atten- 
tion of the Society, few examined them, and they were 
not publicly noticed. 

From a conviction that Floral and Horticultural dis- 
plays would greaily add to the public interest in the 
Fairs ofthe institute, another attempt was made by Mr. 
W. two years after the period last mentioned, to induce 
the managers to prepare a commodious room for the re- 
ception of plants, &c. At that time, such a room could 
not be obtained in any part of Niblo's garden, where the 
Exhibitions are held, but as a substitute some plank were 
nailed up among (he pillars ofthe saloon, as being the only 
place that could be procured. The rough, imsightly 
fixture was immediately filled with the showy products 
of the gardens, and the display of fruits and flowers gave 
great satisfaction to the visitors. This prompted the 
society to efforts, at a subsequent festival, for obtaining a 
niore suitable place for this part of their exhibition — and 
a room, in the language of Mr* W., "seven by nine," was 
eventually procured up stairs — invilations w^ere freely 
sent out to many florists and gardeners to aid in the con. 
templated display, to which they promptly and cheerfully 
responded in a liberal supply of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. These were all arranged with as much taste and 
order as circumstances allowed, aqd the entire exhibi- 
tion was an evident advance upon the one preceding: 
the small room was constantly crowded and its adorn- 
ments received the most marked attention. The feeling 
thus manifested pleased the managers of tlie Institute, 
and they determined on the returning season to devote to 
this part of their exhibition, a large and handsome show 

room. 

" Parva mem priino mox 8e»e attollit in aurwt.'' 

The time of the next annual festival came, such a 
room was selected, and Mr. W.'s highest taste and inge- 
nuity were put in requisition fur the display of the in- 
creased varieties presented of the products of the gar- 
den — fruits, flowers and vege'ables, and of the farm, 
grain and roots. The arrangement ofthe products ofthe 
garden and farm, greatly enlarged in their number, and 
the variety of their species, was made with taste and 
^Bfatness. Then in the centre of the room you beheld a 
^teauliful fountam of several jets and continual flow du- 
ring the M^JtKma^ surrounded by several walks around 



which were orange trees adorned with fhiit as well at 
other rare plants. There were also cast iron sofas, aa 
article procured for the occasion, and that, on this ac- 
count, became extended in their use, sun dials, resplen- 
dent vases, &c. ; and the piano too was there, and motic 
with her voluptuous swell, was heard chafnting the 
praises of agriculture, and singing the songs of Flora. 
These statements are but an outline. The scene was the 
favorite one of the exhibition — the resort of beauty and 
fashion— of weal th and intelligence. The increased num- 
ber of visitors thus drawn to the fair, increased the m- 
ducements to agricultural and mechanical diq>lay in the 
succeeding year, and since that time, the fruits of human 
invention and discovery, in the shape of agricultural, 
gardening, and mechanical instruments, and apparatus of 
various kinds for uses almost without number, are now 
every year brought forward for display, and in the hope 
of obtaining premiums, and these with the fruits and 
flowers, poured in from iiar and near, form a moat 
delightful commingling of art and nalnre, upon which 
thousands gaze with high satisfaction. 

The AtMrican hiHUiU$, with its enterprising and pub- 
lic spirited managers, its conversational meetings, its 
useful publieations, and its vigilant and fostering care of 
every useful improvement that is made in agriculture 
and the mechuiic arts, has assumed a prominence and 
acquired an influence for good, dotibtless, even beyoni! 
the most sanguine expectations of its early projectors 
and friends. While all must desire that its course may 
be onward to still greater influence and honor, it is fit 
also that the due meed of praise and of grateful remem- 
brance be awarded to the men who early devoted their 
time and energies to its concerns, and whoever shall 
hereafter write a full history of its coarse, must include 
among their number, and honor with a prominent place 
the name of Alexander Walsh. Utica. 



COARSE AND FINE WOOLS. 



To Db. J. P. Beskman — The difference in quantity 
between coarse and fine wool has been exaggerated — I 
mean the quantity of clean wool produced from the same 
amount of feed. It is well known that the heavy fleeced 
coarse wooled sheep are much larger than the Saxons, 
and require feed in proportion ; but the weight of fleece 
is not greater in proportion to the size of the carcase. 
The Merinoes cut a heavier fleece, but not so clean wool; 
the difference in amount of clean wool from sheep of the 
same size, and from the same amount of keep, is not so 
great as has been supposed. It begin?* to be understood 
by wool-growers that a fine fleece is not necessarily very 
light. A long staple is looked upon now by manufac- 
tui^rs with more favor than formerly ; and it is found 
that a long staple is perfectly consistent with a fine fibre, 
and that long wool is less affected by the weather than 
short, as the fibres are affected only near the outer ends. 
A thick fleece is also better : first, because there is more 
of it, and second, because being less exposed to the ac- 
tion of the weather, it is softer. 

Now these good qualities may be found in some fami- 
lies of the Saxons. It is not unusual for large flocks to 
cut from two and a half to three pounds per fleece; and 
thus where there are no fat sheep, or wethers over three 
years old, but ewes and young sheep, kept chiefly for 
their wool, and of course as large a number kept as con- 
sistent with the thrifty condition of the sheep. 

There are many bucks from the flocks of Thomas W. 
Swift, of this town, which cut from flve to six pounds, 
and more. This flock has given an impress to most of 
the fine wool in this place, I have a buck of the same 
flock, whose fleece this year weighed seven pounds 
fourteen ounces of well washed wool; he had been 
lagged' also as is usual in the spring; he is three years 
old, a pure bred Saxon, and his wool is nice. 

The Merinos are undoubtedly an excellent breed of 
sheep, and those families are probably to be preferred 
which approach the Saxons nearest in the fineness and 
clearness of their wool, that which wastes least in 
clensing. But a heavy fleece, without regard to the size 
of carcase, or grossness of the wool is not the sure cri- 
terion of a profitable breed. It is a maxim with fium- 
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ers, '< At fine as yon can, but heavy." Othen rererte 
the mMsha, bnt say the same thins— ''As heavy as yon 
oai^ bat fine." 

I visited th« << wool depot" In Klnderhook with great 
pleasure. I venture to say that it would be diffleult to 
collect seventy-flve thousand pounds of nicer wool with- 
out making a pariionlar selection. The manner in whidi 
it is washed, put up, and arimnged, must make it an at- 
traction to manufacturers. 

I will only add that the sale of wool in this part of 
Dutchess county has been, for the- best quality, not full 
Uood, fifty cents per pound. 

Yours respectfully, Ncwton Rsbs. 

AmeiUa, DiUehess County, July, 1845. 



KILLING ALDERS. 



We publish with pleasure the following article, though 
confessedly unprepared to admit the idea of lunar influ- 
ence as therein expressed. The long experience of the 
writer, however, (he being, if we make no mistake in 
dates, in his ninity-Jifth year renders his remarks 
valuable, and justly entitled to respectful consideration. 
We should also be pleased to receive any facts from oth- 
ers touching the same subject. If the result of cutting 
alders on sny particular day has been demonstrated to be 
more effectual in eradicating them than when cut at any 
other lime, it is obviously important that it be known. 
Establish the certainty of this result, and speculation in 
regard to the ettuse is unnecessary. The difference in 
the durability of timber cut at different times, is undoubt- 
edly great. Our venerable corespondent intimates that 
he may " prescribe " a proper mode to be pursued. We 
should be happy to hear from him. 

Mr. Tucker — ^In the Cultivator for June I observe, 
(page 195,) A. H. Halleck, Esq., says there is a certain 
time to cut alders to eradicate them. He might have 
added in some years, and rendered a reason. It is no new 
thing, for I have known it more than eighty yearsi, and 
it is well known in Berkshire. My first twenty years I 
lived in Hatfield-— (was Col. Partridge's ninth of thirteen 
children.) He haa a pasture, two. thirds of which was 
almost level with the mill-pond — ^not miry, but as fine a 
place for alders as ever was, and also excellent for grass; 
so that on leisure days alders were cut, piled and burnt; 
but grow tbey would, and a perpetual war was waged 
against them. One day, (say in 1756, his two hired men 
cut near an acre, and not a sprout came. My father be- 
lieved that it wat owing to the time they were cut, but 
not noticed soon enough to be remembered. He being 
both a civil and military officer during the war with 
lYance for Canada, i. e., from 1755 to 1761, his house 
was ever thronged with company, and from all parts of 
the country; and he did not forget to inquire for a time 
to kill alders in his favorite horse pasture. In about two 
years, a man told him that Dr. Elliott, of Guilford, Ct., 
had, in a small treatise on husbandry said, to cut alders 
in the old (or wane) of the moon, having the sign in the 
heart, (i. e., when passing Leo,) they would bleed to 
death; and I have found if cut at that time the sap flows 
freely till they are exhausted, and no more grow. 

In 1771,1 came to Stockbridge, (a feeble stripling,) on 
account of my health ; and Dr. Sargent, my friend, had 
in his twelve acre horse- pasture five acres of alders, so 
thick it was difficult to find even a horse among them; 
and since, I have owned four lots with alders in them, 
and all were years ago destroyed by one cutting at the 
aforesaid time. So long ago as when we had but one 
newspaper in Berkshire, I advertised that if people 
would cut off their alders on a certain day, I assured 
their destruction. Some considered it a trick, and even 
called me an impostor. Some, however, knew me, and 
the result was that plenty of alders were cut wiUi the 
desired effect. 

Yours, &c., O. P. 

P. 8. It is lamentable that there is no more attention 
paid to cutting timber and fencing-stuff. It is but a little 
more work to make a fence of wood that will last fifty 
or sixty years, than one that will rot down in twelve or 
fifteen years. I may, perhaps, prescribe. 

Stockbridge, Mass., June, 1845. 



Self-acting pump. 



LuTHXR Tvcksb, Esq — It is with much pleasure 
that I comply with the request of a gentleman connected 
with your journal, (Mr. Howard) in furnishing a few 
statements with regard to a new self-acting pomp which 
I have lately set in operation, and which, I think, pro- 
mises to be of some value to the public ; and to no por- 
tion of it more so than to agriculturists. Notwithstand- 
ing the multitude of ingenious contrivances which have 
hitherto been devised for obtaining water for economical 
and ornamental purposes, the most valuable is the old 
and simple plan of bringing it from some neighboring 
spring or wat^r-course which flows upon a higher level 
than that on which the supply is needed. This method, 
although frequently attended with considerable expense, 
is Almost universally adopted where it is practicable, in 
preference to the best constructed pumps for raising wa- 
ter from a lower level to a higher. The situations, 
however, where this plan can be adopted are not nume- 
rous, except in mountainous regions. Buildings occu- 
pied as dwellings, or otherwise, except in such places, 
are generally located on high ground, where water can- 
not be procured by an aqueduct or conduit pipe. In 
such places it is universally obtained from wells situated 
on such high ground, and in innumerable instances in 
the immediate vicinity of ravines and small valley :i 
deeper than those wellft. In such cases it is obvious that 
a syphon might be led firom the bottom of a well over 
into the low ground, the current through which syplu>n 
would afford a mechanical power, which, if it could be 
economically applied, would be sufficient to raise a steady 
and perpetual supply of water upon the elevated level 
where it was wanted. 

These considerations induced me some months since to 
consider whether a syphon might not be so constructed 
as to discharge water at the summit of its curre, that is, 
at the highest point in the pipe of which it should be 
constructed. The idea at first appeared somewhat ab- 
surd, as those who are acquainted with the operation of 
the common syphon may suppose, inasmuch as in no 
point of a syphon is there so strong a resistance to any 
force tending to divert a portion of the enclosed fluid 
from the pipe than at the summit of the curve. The 
problem, however, is solved, and the contrivance wbieh 
has accomplished the solution has been tested, and proved 
perfectly successful. The preponderance of the column 
of water in the longer leg of a syphon, which I have 
recently laid from a well fourteen feet deep, over into 
a neighboring ravine twenty-two feet deep, furnishes a 
sufficient mechanical power to deliver about one-third of 
all the water which enters the pipe at the bottom of the 
well, at the summit of the curve, two feet above the 
mouth of the well. The length of the pipe which goes 
down into the ravine is about ten rods, more than half 
of which distance it is laid in ground nearly level. The 
shorter leg of the syphon descends perpendicularly into 
the wellj and is constructed of lead pipe of an inch cali- 
bre. At the summit of this pipe, and connected also 
with the pipe which passes down the hill-side, is the 
apparatus for discharging the water, of such dimensions 
that it might be enclosed in a cubical box ten inches 
square. I have omitted to mention that the pipe which 
passes into the ravine is about three-fourths the calibre 
of that which descends into the well. 

The amount of water discharged by the apparatus, 
two feet above the level of the ground at the mouth of 
the well, through a half-inch pipe with a free -aperture, 
is little more than a gallon per minute. If the pipe 'is 
laid upon the ground, and its adjutage contracted by a jet 
tube with an aperture of one -eighth of inch in diame- 
ter, the jet rises seven feet and a half above the mouth 
of the well ; with another jet tube of one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, it rises thirteen feet; and with ano- 
ther of one -twentieth of an inch diameter of a^ljutage, 
between eighteen and nineteen feet. Indeed there is no 
definite limit to the altitude to which water might be 
raised by this method, if the size of the syphon be In- 
creased, and a sufficient supply of water obtained tor 
working it. 

It may appear incredible that a ryphon can ba lo coo- 
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•(racted that no definite amoont of presnire shall be 
tnlllcieDt to reitrain the escape of a portion of water irom 
an opening fn the rammit of the carve, while in the or- 
dinary fjrphon, a very small apertnre at that point, com- 
mnnicating with the opep air, destroys its action instant- 
ly; yet this apparatus demonstrates that it can be accom- 
plished, by an extremely simple and compact contrivance, 
and on any scale that may be required, from a miniature 
model that will dischargee its g^ll per minute, to an en- 
g^ine thai will elevate a hogshead of water in the same 
space of time. 

The apparatus is, moreover, so extremely durable, and 
so constant and certain in its operation, that it furnishes 
all the advantages of an aqueduct which brings water 
from an elevated level. The invention is capable of ap- 
plication to any good well or water course, which ad- 
mits of the operation of a syphon, even though such well 
or water course should be a hundred rods, or more,- dis- 
tant from the lower level which should famish the work- 
ing power. 

When applied to weUs, I think it cannot foil to im- 
prove the quality of the water, as it is constantly changed 
and kept hi motion. 

Such an invention, if successful, places at the disposal 
of thousands of farmers, manufacturers, and gentlemen 
who appreciate matters of taste and luxury as highly as 
those of mere utility, a supply of water for use or for 
ornament, which it would be impossible for them to ob- 
tain in a more simply, cheap, or economical manner. 

When my arrangements are completed for offering my 
invention to the public, I shall be happy, with your per- 
mission, to avail myself of your valuable journal, for the 
publication of a more minute description of this syphon, 
accompanied, perhaps, with a drawing. In the mean- 
time, I shall take pleasure in showing the practical ope- 
ration of the one which I have already constructed, to 
any of yournumerous subscribers who may be sufficiently 
interested in the foregoing statements to call and see it. 
I am, sir,' most respectfiilly yours, 

Eeastus W. Ellswobth. 

Ehit Wlndtc^r HiUy Conn., July iSth, 1845. 



DR. LEE^ ADDRESS IN CORTLAND. 



Ed. Cultivator — Pursuant to notice, Doct. Daniel 
Lee, the lecturer of the State Ag. Society delivered an 
address to the farmers of this county, in 'the Court house, 
on the 19th ins!. 

Rufus Boies, Esq., of Cor Hand viile, Pres't. of the 
County Ag. Society, presided, aided by the followmg £x- 
Pres'ts of the Society-— Jesse Ives, Esq., Doct. John 
Miller, Jedediah Barber, Esq., and William Randall, 
Esq. [Only two of the Vice Prest's were absent; Judge 
Berry, who has removed to Wisconsin, and Dan Hib- 
bard, Esq., who was confined at home by illness.] 
OM>rge Chamberlain, Esq., Sec'y of the Society, acted 
as Secretary. 

The audience, all circumstances considered, was large, 
and it was a capital representation of the enterprize and 
intelligence of our county. The address occupied proba- 
bly an hour and a half, and was listened to^ evidently, 
with profound interest and attention. I speak advisedly 
when I say it gave high satisfaction to all present. 

At the close of the address, on motion of P. Barber, 
Esq., of Homer, it was unanimously 

RsMOlved, That the thanks of the farmers of Cortland 
county be tendered to Doct. Lee, for his able, hit crest- 
ing, and highly instructive address. 

On motion of H. S. Randall, of Cortland ville, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the course of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, in employing a lecturer to 
arouse the attention of the farmers of this state to the 
siil^t of agricultural improvement, and to communicate 
to them the recent important discoveries which have 
been made in their art, by means of Agricultural che- 
mistry. 

Doct. John Miller, of Truxton, rone and addressed the 
nwetmg for a few minutes with characteristic energy of 
thought and expression—congratulated the farmers of (his 
slate on the important auxiliary influence which scUnu 



was bringing to bear on the mere physical and mechani- 
cal manipulations of husbandry, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the time had come when the state should do 
something to cause the rising generation of farmers to 
be instructed in the science of their arL He could not 
say the time had yet come when agriculture could be 
taught profitably in our common schools. He feared not. 
But it could be taught in a State Ag. School to young 
men, who could ultimately teach it in the common 
schools and elsewhere. He was in iavo/ of such an in- 
stitution, and thought it should be endowed by the state. 

Mr. Randall remarked that the society of this county 
had already taken action on these subjects. They had 
unanimously voted that a State Ag. School with a pattern 
farm, ought to be established by the state^that agricul- 
tural books should be introduced into (he common school 
libraries, but they had also voted that the time bad not 
yet come to introduce agriculture as a study into the 
common schools. ■ As many were present who were not 
members of the society, he would be glad of an expres- 
sion on the first named topic from this meeting... 

Mr. P. Barber, argued that we should not only pass 
such a resolution, but that we should take care to elect 
members to the legislature who would carry out our 
views. 

Rufus Boies, Eaq., the President of the Society, in a 
few impressive remarks, concurred in the opinions of 
previous speakers on this sutgect. 

At the ins(ance of Dr. Miller, the following resolution 
was drawn up, and it passed unanimously : 

RufAved, That the interests of the Agricultural popu- 
lation of this state demand the establishment of a State 
Agricultural School with a pattern farm, and that our 
next members of the legislature be requested to urge the 
passage of such a law. 

The meeting then adjourned. R« 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 



Mb. Tuckes — In the present July number of your 
Cultiva(or w an article Jieaded '' Fowls in yards," staling 
that hens kept in small yards often acquire the hahU of 
plucking out each other's feathers, till the victims are 
stripped sometimes almost naked — in some cases even 
their crops and entrails torn out, &c., &c. The article 
closes with the following question. ''Can any one ex- 
plain the cause of this morbid appetite, or tell us the 
best way of keeping fowls in a yardf* 

I have had but little experience in keeping fbwls, but 
am in possession of some facts, which may perhaps fur- 
nish an answer to the first part of the question; the latter 
part of it is pretty fully answered by yourself in the article 
in question. I would remark, however, that hens require 
a plentiful supply of fresh water; they also need shade. 

A yard with a spring in it is a desideratum. Willows 
may be planted about Uie water, afTording the desirable 
retreat; and the moist ground will re(ain the grasses 
permanently ; whereas, in a dry yard, unless it be quite 
large, the gjoond will be bare as a roadway fh>m the 
constant tramping and scratching. 

The facts alluded to are as follows. A fV-iend of mine 
engaged in the poultry trade, and at the commencement 
of operations, he had several hundred fowls confined in 
a small yard. They did very well for a period, having 
been regularly fed and watered ; bat after some weeks 
confinement, the habit of plucking feathers manifested 
itself, and his hens appeared to be losing their good con- 
dition. One morning he discovered that one of his fowls 
had been nearly devoured, the skeleton and some frag- 
ments remaining. He supposed some animal had gained 
access to the yard, set about finding the evidences of (he 
supposed visitor, but without success. At noon of the 
same day, on looking into the yard, he saw another of 
the fowls just run down, and a group of hens around it 
devouring it most voraciously. The next morning 
another victim suffered in the same way. 

He took the hint by this time, and without delay pro- 
cured and kept them supplied with fresh beef, mutton, 
&c., and he lost no more fowls in that way. 

It is well known also with what avidity hens that are 
confined in yards will seize and devour insects, womu^ 
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mice, be. These faett would seem to indicate that hens 
are not Grahamitei — ^that the appetite alluded to ia not a 
morbid one, bat a eonatitutional neeeaaity fjpr animal 
food, and that if it cannot otherwise be obtamed, they 
prey upon each other. Yours truly, C. 8. 

Jf. Am, PAotofkr, N. J.> July 12, 1845. 



MR. ALLEN'S HERIX-BOOE. 

(CIBCULAB.) 

'B» — About a year a^o, at the solicitation of a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in the breeding of short 
bora cattle, I published a notice in several of the agri- 
cultural papers of the United States, that I would get up 
an American Herd-Book, provided my efforts should b« 
secooded by a respectable portion of those engaged in 
that pursuit. Although slow in their responses, a consi- 
derable number of breeders have forwarded the pedigrees 
of their herds for insertion according to the terms of my 
proposal. Many, however, aod among them some of 
the early and distinguished promoters of this branch of 
agricultural improvement, remain unmindful of this op- 
portunity of thus recording their valuable stock. 

A sufficient number of individuals having already con- 
tributed the pedigrees of their cattle to insure its publi- 
cation, the work will proceet) as soon as circumstances 
will permit, which will be wUMn thru month8 from this 
time. 

I presume no arguments will be necessary with any 
systematic short horn breeder to convince him of the 
necessity and eonveirience of an American registry of his 
cattle, other than such as will suggest themselves to his 
own mind, and those already advanced in my two seve- 
ral notices to breeders already published. 

In case you think proper to register your cattle in the 
proposed work, you will please transmit your catalogue 
of thorough br«l animals (none other being admitted) 
with as little delay as possible, to me (post paid) at this 
place, with the registry fees accompanying them, and 
stating also the number of copies of the work you wish 
for, when published. 

I will here remark, that the month of October next 
vriU be the latest period at which pedigrees can be re- 
ceived, as the work will be put in press immediately 
after. 

The terms for registry are as follows: 

For a single animal, one dollar. 

For any greater number, not exceeding ten, 50 cents 
each. 

For a number exceeding ten, 40 cents each. 

The work itself not to exceed three dollars a copy. 

If any gentleman of your neighborhood or acquaint- 
ance be a breeder of short horns, and not in receipt of 
this notice, you will confer a mutual favor by giving him 
ihe above information. 

Lswis F. All£N. 

Btaek Eoek, N, Y. July, 1845. 

CULTURE OF THE QRAPE. 



Ma. Editob — My plan of a vineyard, after the vines 
are scaffolded, is, in brief, to have no impediment to a 
free passage of men, cart, or team, beneath the scaffold- 
ing; nor nothing seen for several feet high but -main 
stem of vines and posts; and swine always kept in the 
vineyard to help to keep the ground clear of grass and 
weeds. When necessary, I use the barrow, skimmer, 
plow^ or cultivator. And especially before an expected 
frost or Revere weather to cause the leaves to fall, I sca- 
rify the ground; and again after they fall, I run over the 
surface with some instrument to incorporate the leaves 
with the soil to prevent their blowing away, and to an- 
swer in lieu of manuring. Trimming in the summer and 
early in the fall is good for all vines, (so far as trimming 
is necessary,) but especially so for the Scuppemong. No 
danger of bleeding at these times; and these last named ( 
vines especially should have plenty of room to..expand — 
say thirty feet apart; — ^not too great a distance when con- 
sidered that ere long, with good attention, they will form 
a thick, complete canopy, at that or even greater dis- 
tance. Other vines ten feet each way is the common 



distance. Ten feet also the common distance for all my 
my posts to support the scafiblding. 

In haste, yours, &c. Sidnet Wellsr. 

BrinkUyvUU, N. C, June 6, 1845» 

REMEDY FOR A LIGHT CROP. 



Mb. Tuckeb — As there is a general complaint that 
the grass crop will be a short one, I would sulvise fiv- 
mers, when they mow away their wheat in the bam or 
stack, to spread over every course of sheaves three or 
four hands&il of salt. The straw will always heat 
enough to absorb the salt, and wheat may be mowed 
damper with the salt than without it. The straw, when 
thrashed, if not returned into the bam, should be well 
stacked; and if a large stack and well settled, will need 
no fence round it. Cattle, horses and sheep will help 
themselves, and the farmer will need no straw cutter, 
and will soon find his straw made into manure, better 
than by any patent right yet invented. Last winter I 
fed my colta, cows and sheep hay but once a day till the 
first of February, with straw that had been salted in the 
above manner, and they kept as well as when they had 
hay all the time. Some of my neighbors fed no hay to 
their young cattle while their straw lasted. In western 
New-York vast mounds of straw are left in the field 
from the time of thrashing till the ground is wanted to 
be plowed, when they are removed by fire; and num- 
bers bum their straw as soon as thrashed, to destroy the 
pigeon-weed or red-root; but as the seed of this weed 
ripens long before harvest and drops off, nothing is gained 
by burning the straw. R. Johnson. 

East Oro»eland, lAifingston County, July 11, 1845. 

THE POTATOE ROT, 



Mb. Editor — In almost every number of your Culti- 
vator, I find something in relation to the rot in the po- 
tatoe, both as regards the cause and the mode of preven- 
tion. 

This, with us, is a disease of comparatively rare oc- 
currence; and may, I think, be justly attributed to our 
peculiar method of cultivation; and, indeed, so far. as I 
can understand where this plan has been adopted, no ease 
of the disease has ever made its appearance. 

In the selection of our land we prefer a light sandy 
soil, without great regard to the rielmess of quality; this 
having been well pulverized, is drilled to die depth of 
from five to six inches and from 1^ to 2 feet apart; at 
the bottom of these fhrrows and at the distance of eight 
inches are laid the potatoes, which we prefer being cut 
with from two to three eyes to a piece; the drills are 
then filled nearly to the top with the best well littered 
stable manure; a small portion of dirt- is thrown on this 
80 as to level the whole. The entire surface of the 
srrouhd is then covered with leaves, (we prefer pine straw,) 
td the depth of from three to six inches. 
' ft is to the adoption of this last method I particularly 
allmle. The advantages of the straw are obvious; by itis 
use is produced a more uniform moisture, as well as tem- 
perature of soil, which is kept perfectly free from grass 
and weeds,- although no farther attention is required 
either fh>m the plowt>r hoe, until the maturity of the 
potatoe; which for* their size and number I have never 
seen surpassed, or equalled by any other method. This 
plan, with us, although not universal, is becoming much 
more general and will, I think, in a short time superceile 
that of any other. Thomas C. Hines. 

mmsemond, Va,, Jul/y \2th, 1845. 

SOAKING SEEDS. 
There is an exception to the oft repeated directions to 
soak seeds before planting. It is vihen the ground U so 
dry as to attract the moisture from the seed. Then it de- 
lays rather than hastens the vegetation, if indeed it does 
not kill the seed. In all other cases, it is of great benefit 
to steep, and even scald, the seeds. I have ti-ied all 
methocls for some lime, from soaking one hour to sprout- 
ing the various seeds, and the above is the result. Du- 
ring the severe drouth this spring, steeped seeds have 
generally died in the ground, and those only have vegeta 
ted that were planted dry. . il. 
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ALBANY, AUOUST, 184& 



TO CORRESPOWDENTB. 



CoMMXTNiCATiows have been receiretl, since onr last, 
from S. Tillolion, N. B. Ckrad, Vm. Bacon, J. Town- 
send, C. N. Bement, H., David Thomas, H. W. S. C, 
D. O. Mitchell, 8. N. Holmes, E. Hammond, R. Burritt, 
S. M. Ackerly, Agricola, A.R. D., R. Johnson, Ulica, 
N. Reed, C S., 8. B. Buckley, W. Cushman, 8. Robin- 
son, Dr. Lee, Alex. McDonald, J. C. Malher, T. C. 
Hincs, C. H. R., J. W. G., O. A. Fiske, E. W. Ells- 
worth, V. Jnvcnis, A. Eastwood, R. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Downing, for a copy of his 
"Fruits and Fmit Trees of America*'— To Lea b 
Blan CHARD, the publishers, Philadelphia, for the 5th 
and last vol. of the « United States Exploring Expedi- 
tions—To Oreelet & M'Elrath, for the continuation 
of Lardner's Lectures on Science and Art — To A. G 
Summer, Esq., Columbia, 8. C, for copies of Gov. Ham- 
mond's Letters on Slavery — ^to some unknown friend, 
for Judge Rost^s Oration before the Agricultural and 
Mechanic's Association of Louisiana. 

(f^ We have copious notes of Conhecticut Far- 
ming, aic, but a pressure of other matters oblige us to 
defer them for future numbers. 

Transmutation Controversy. — We have received 
from Mr. Townsend, ZanesviHe, Ohio, a reply to the 
remarks of "L, F. A.^" in onr June nnmber. We can 
hardly think it expedient to extend this controver^, and 
we hope Mr. Townsend will excuse our declining to 
publish his letter. The arguments he advances against 
transmutation are, in our view, correct, and they agree 
with the opinions we have already expressed. Mr. T. 
offers to pay all the expenses of an investigation which 
shall prove posUively " that a single grain of wheat ever 
did, ever will, or ever can, turn into chess." Therefore, 
until some new evidence can be brought forward in fa- 
vor of transmutation, we can see no necessity of further 
agitating the subject. 

MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Good Cows. — ^Mr. Wm. Cushman, of New Braintree, 
Mass., has a cow one-fourth Durham, which, he states, 
gave for ten days in June, from 54 to 63 pounds of millc 
per day — also a full blood Durham heifer which gave 
fat the same time, 41 to 63 pounds per day. Those in 
want of Mackay pigs. South Down sheep, or a Durham 
bull, may be accommodated by applying to Mr. Cusb- 

CoRN AND Cob Cuttsr.*- While at Rochester recent- 
ly, we had an opportunity of witnessing the operation 
of a new machino for griuding corn on the cob, invented 
by Mr. Pitts, which appeareil admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Mr. P. has been at work for some years 
upon it, and thinks he has now succeeded in perfecting 
a machine which will fully answer the requirements of 
the (arming interest. It is very simple in its operation, 
permanent in its form, and not liable to get out of order. 
The teeth are so arranged as to be easily taken out and 
sharpened, when necessary. It may be worked with a 
one horse power. 

Fine Merino Wool. — We have received specimens 
of the fleeces of Mr. L. A. MorrelPg Merinos, purchased 
of Jacob N. Blakeslee, of Watertown, and of Stephen 
Atwood, Woodberry, Conn., and to which were awarded 
the flrst and second premiums at the last State Agricultu- 
ral Fair held at Poughkeepsie, on sheep exhibited from 
without the State. Ono of these samples equals in fine- 
ness the best Merino wool we have ever seen, and the 
other is a very beautiful sample. Mr. Morrell informs 
U5 that these bucks were fed a little grain about a fort- 
night before they were placed with his ewes; after which 
none wamitAven them. Their fleeces fhlly equalled his 



ezpeetatioDB a* r^ards weight. Mr. BforrelPs floek of 
high grade Saxons averaged last year a fraction over 
three pounds per head, and he appears sangnine that, bjr 
proper selections, he can bring it np to nearly four 
pounds, by means of his Merinos, and yet depart bnt lit- 
tle, if any, from the present quality of his wool. If he 
succeeds, his flock will be extremely valuable, and of 
course, equally profitable. We invite onr friends to call 
and see these samples. 

Stphon Pump.— We invite particular attention to the 
communication of Mr. Ellsworth on this subject, oq 
another page of this nnmber. We have lately had an 
opportunity of witnessing the operation of the apparatus 
mentioned, and can assure our readers of the entire cor- 
rectness of Mr. £.'s description. The application of 
power in this case we believe to be altogether new, and 
in our opinion is highly creditable to the ingenuity and 
scientific knowledge of Mr. Ellsworth. We see no ob* 
jstade in the way of this invention becoming useful to a 
great extent. 

I Farm for Sale at Auburn. — We had the pleasure 
of walking over the farm advertised by Mr. Remer, at 
Auburn, a short time since, and can heartily recommend it 
fo any one wishing for a country residence in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one of our pleasantest inland villages. 

Fine Wool in Michigan. — « C. H. R.,*' Aurora, N. 
Y., informs us that several flocks of selected fine wooled 
sheep have been of late driven from this, and the states 
of Vermont and Connecticut, into Michigan. That 
Messrs. Daniel A. Mills and George Barker, of Man- 
chester, Washtenaw county, Mich., have lately selected 
a very fine flock of about 700 ewes and 50 stock bucks, 
from the flocks of Mr. Scovill, Ct, Mr. Church, of Ver- 
non, Oneida couoty, and Mr. Richmond, of Aurora, 
Cayuga county, N. Y. " C. H. R." thinks these sheep 
may be relied on as of pure Saxon blood, and as pro- 
ducing the finest quality of wool. He stales that ** over 
two hundred young ewes, and thirty stock bucks" of the 
700 above mentioned, were taken from the flock of Mr. 
Richmond, which flock was " chiefly derived from the 
importations of Mr. Grove and have been kept with 
great care pure as when imported." "C. H. R.*' also 
thinks that Michigan is well calculated for the produc- 
tion of "fine wool,'' and that great inducements are 
offered the farmers there for engaging in this branch ot 
husbandry ; he is therefore desirous of informing them 
that <<an opportunity is now presented in this flock of 
Mills and Barker, by which they can obtain those that 
are recommended as pure." 

9^ We are indebted to Alexander Walsh, Esq., 
for specimens of the following plants : — Teazel ; Madder; 
(manufactured;) Siberian crab-pplea: Staphylea trifo- 
lia, (three leaved Bladder-nut;) White Dwarf Horse- 
chestnut; Pink do.; Gymnocladus canadensis; Upright 
Honey-suckle; White, Yellow, and Green Mint; Senna; 
■^eaKale; a specimen of silk reeled in 1827. 

American Quarterly Journal of Agricttlturb 

and Science The third number of this publication is 

before us. It contains various interesting articles, among 
which are — Agricultural Geology — Relations of Vegeta- 
bles and Animals— Drifts and Changes in the Position of 
Soils — Manures — their action — ^How Plants absorb Car- 
bonic Acid — Agricultural Science— Husbandry in Central 
New- York — Practical Directions for the Flower Garden 
— Animals useful to the Farmer, &c. Edited by Prof* 
E. Emmons and Dr. J. A. Prime, Albany. Terms, three 
dollars a year, in advance. 

Lardner's Popular Lectures on Science, part 
VI., is received. Its contents are a continuation of re- 



marks on Radiation of Heat — Meteoric stoneA, and Shoot- 
ing stars — the Earth — Lunar Influences — Physical Con- 
stitution of Comets. Each succeeding part of these high- 

Lly instructive and interesting lecture)*, seems more and 
more valuable. Price only 25 cents per number. Gree- 

I ley and McElrath, New- York. 

[j "Catalogue of Camellia Japonicas, green house 
and stove plants, etc., cultivated at the exotic nursery 
and horticultural gardens of Valk & Co., Flushing, 
Long Island." A handsome pamphlet of 92 pages 
octavo, with valuable directions fbr cultivating plants in 
houses and the open air. 
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OUR PLATR— MR. DONALDSONS FARM. 



We have the satisfactioo of herewith presentmg our 
readers with a fine steel engraving of the Durham bull 
"Prince Albert," bred by Mr, Whitaker, of Burley, 
Yorkshire, England, imported and now owned by Rob- 
ert Donaldson, Esq., Blithewood, Dutch^BSs county, N. 
York. In the estimation of good jutiges, few, if any of 
the fine bulls which have been either imported or bred 
in this country, can be considered as surpassing, or even 
equalling this. He is a bull' of great substance, with re- 
markable symmetry and fineness of bone. The portrait 
foils to do him full justice in one or two particulars. The 
head, from the eyes downwaixl, is not sufficiently fine, 
and does not show the characteristic lineaments of the 
animal ; and there is hardly sufficient breadth and ex- 
pansion shown to the chest and brisket. In other re« 
specls the delineation may be pronounced good. 

Mr. Donaldson imported this bull about three years 
since. His principal object is to rear good milch 
cows. For this purpose he selected the best common 
cows to be had, and by crossing with this bull has ob- 
tained a small herd of young half-blood Durhams. The 
oldest stock he has of thcf, cross, are two-year-olds. 
There are several heifers of fine promise as milkers, 
and they exhibit a great improvement in symmetry over 
their dams. 

Many will doubtless recollect a native cow of Mr. 
Donaldson's, called *' Kaatskill," which received the first 
premium in her class at the last show of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society. She is a remarkable animal ; but we shall not 
now speak particularly of this cow, as we have an excel- 
lent plate of her, done in the same style as that of Prince 
Albert, which we shall give, together with an account of 
her productions, in a future number. Mr. D. has also a 
yery superior Ayrshire cow, six years old, which hasan 
excellent heifer calf by this bull. We think well-bred 
Ayrshires even or a cross between them and the Durhams, 
would prove highly useful on this farm — an opinion 
which is certainly supix)rted by the appearance of this 
Ayrshire cow and her calf. 

Few places that we have ever seen exhibit such marked 
evidence of refined taste,and correctappreciations of rural 
beauty, as Blithewood. The spot itself is one posses- 
sing great natural attractions, and these have been height- 
ened and improved to the greatest possible advantage. 
It is a promontory on the east bank of the Hudson, em- 
bracing the greatest variety of magnificent landscape 
scenery of any spot of the same extent within our 
knowledge. The river is here of unusual width, and 
there are several pretty islands nearly opposite, by which 
(he force of the current is so broken that the water has 
the placid quietness of a sheltered lake, and reflects with 
mirror-like vividness, every object on its l>ankB, or float- 
ing on its surface. On the west side of the river, a little 
to the north-west, the Eaatskill group of mountains ap- 
pear in all their majestic beauty, forming a grand, but 
varied and picturesque outline to Ae view for a con- 
siderable extent in that direction. 

The mansion of Mr. Donaldson, constitutes the fron- 
tispiece to Mr. Downing's elegant work on Landscape 
Gardening and Rural Architecture. Representations of 
several of the other buildings, as well as various sketches 
of the Scenery at Blithewood are also giren in Mr. 
Downing's work, to which we would refer for a 
more particular description. The scenery in the back- 
ground of our engraving, is copied from nature — ^the 
building on the right being the gate-lotlge, and (he one 
on the left the gardener-s cottage — the form-yard build- 
ings with a grove in the rear, showing between. 

The credit of introducing to this country the Rural 
Gk>thic, or pointed style of architecture, belongs to Mr. 
Donaldson. The first specimen of this style was the 
gardener's cottage above-mentioned, which, for its taste 
and smiplicity, excels anything of the kind we'bave ever 
seen.* Mr. Donaldson was also, we believe, the first to 
introiluce what is called the Bracketted style, several 
pretty specimens of which are shown among his numer- 
ous buildings. 



Mr. D.'s garden has been but lately laid out — ^the pre- 
sent being the first season that the principal portion of it 
has been appropriated to plants. To secure a fovorable 
site, he has been under the necessity of terracing the 
eastern declivity of a hill, and forming a soil some- 
what artificially. The terraces are formed in a beau- 
tiful manner> supported by the most substantial stone 
walls. An extensive conservatory and grape-house has 
just been erected, in the most tasteful style. A rich pro- 
fusion of flowers and shrubbery adorn the garden, and 
various labjFrintliine walks and shady bowers. 

The soil of Mr. Donaldson's form has been much im- 
proved, and its productiveness vastly increased, since he 
came into possession of it, about nine years ago. His 
outside fences are mostly stone walls, laid in the most 
systematic and durable manner. His wet grounds, of 
which there is a considerable portion, have been mostly 
under-drained, and latterly he has commenced subsoiling, 
which promises to l>e of great benefit, particularly to the 
tenacious soil. A piece of oats on some of the under- 
drained land, is about the best we have seen this season. 
His bam is eonstructed on a eoBTenient plan; his bam- 
yanl is well protected by sheds, and is well contrived for 
making and saving manure. His young cattle are not 
pastured but soiled. They are fed in the sheds and yard, 
mostly with mowed grass, and are allowed the run of a 
small shady lot. They are in good order, and appear 
healthy and thrifty. 

We saw hers a superior machine for cleaning walks, 
invented by Mr. Donaldson. Its general form, is that of 
the frame of a wheel-barrow. Two bars of iron, repre- 
senting the legs, reach down to the ground, and attached 
to the bottom of them is a transverse bar of steel, about 
two and a half inches wide, one edge of which is made 
sharp. Three or four inches of the lower end of the 
upright bars are also made sharp, in order to cut the 
sides of the walk. The handles are held by a man, and 
the machine is drawn by a horse. A space three-and-a- 
half feet wide is shaved at once, the man at the haniUes 
regulating the working of the implement so as effectually 
to cut up the weeds and grass. It is to be recommended 
for its simplicity and efficiency.* 



* For a larger cot of this cottage, see the review of Mr. Down- 
Ag IS woik in the Caltfvator for March last 



NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 



At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society was held at Bagg's Hotel, Utica, on 
the 10th July — present: 

B. P. JOHNSON, President. 

H. W. DooUTTLE, Herkimer; E. P. Pkentice, Al- 
bany; H. S. Randall, Cortland, Vice Presidents. L. 
Tucker, Rec. Secretary, D. LE£,Cor. Secretary. George 
Vail, Troy; T. S. Faxton, Utica; Maj. Eirbt, Brown- 
ville; J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; George Gbddbs, On^ 
ondaga, Managers. 

The President of the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, E. Comstock, and a number of the officers and 
members of that Society were present at the meeting. 

Letters were read ftom Hon. Hsnrt Clat, of Ken- 
tucky; (>ov. Lincoln, of Massachusetts; and Messrs. 
Alex. Walsh, of Lansingburgh ; Thos. Hiclhouse, 
Albany; F. Knight, Publisher of Washington's Letters 
on Agrhnilture; and A. L. Fish, of Herkimer. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for the Fair: 

B. P. Johnson, Rome; Alex. Walsh, Lansingburgh; 
J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; George Geddes, Tyler^ 
Onondaga co.; Litther Tucker, Albany; E. Comstock, 
Rome; T. S. FAkTON, Utica; Spencer Kellogg, Utica. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
to confer with the railroad and boat companies, in re- 
lation to the transportation of stock and articles designed 
for exhibition : 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; Horatio Setmoitr, Utica; 
M, D. BtTRNET, Syracuse; L. B. Langworthy, Roch- 
ester; Lewis F. Allen, Baffldo; George Vail, Troy; 
Thos. Hillhouse, Albany. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
on Finance: 



* For a correct dntwipg of this machine, see Appendix to Down- 
ing's Landscape Gradeniog and Rural Architecture. 
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The Pb£SIDEnT; Mewra. J. S. Wadswobth, E. P. 
Prentice, Thos. Hillhouse, Geo. Vi.lLy L. Txjckee, 
and Geo. Geddes. 

The Judges for the Fair were appouited, and the list 
will be published as soon as it shall be aseertained from 
the gentlemen appointed that (hey will serve. 

The following additional premiums are to be given : 

For the best com and eob crusher, to be operated by 
horse power, $10-. 

For the best grade yearling heifer, $5. 

<( 2d ** ** Colman's Tour* 

3d << " vol Transactions, 

best heifer calf, Golman's Tour. 
<< native yearling heifer, $5. 
2d << '* '* Cobnan's Toor. 

3d « « << vol Transactions. 

<< native heifer calf, Colman's Tour. 
<< sampleS) (not less than three cheeses from 
each of 10 dairies in any one county,) $20; 2d best $10, 
3d best, $5. 

Mr. Oeddes read a letter from Mr. F. Coopeb, of 
Gamillus, detailing a course of experiments on steeping 
seed corn, upon which a resolution was passed request- 
ing Mr. Cooper to furnish the State Society with a report 
of his experiments when completed. 

The CommiUee of Arrangements were directed to pro- 
cure one large tent, and such number of small ones as 
they might deem advisable for the show grounds. 

Dr. Lee, reported that he had been engaged between 
two and three weeks in delivering lectures in pursuance 
of his appointment by the Board, during which time he 
had visited the counties of Erie, Niagara, Monroe, Wyo- 
ming, Livingston and Oneida. 

A Committee on behalf of the citizens of Utica, of 
which his Honor, E. A. Wetmobe, Mayor of the city, 
was Chairman, waited upon the Executive Committee of 
the State Society. The several locations for the show 
grounds, which had been selected as proper places for 
Sie exhibition, were examined by the ofllcers of the 
State Society, and they decided that the grounds on Mr. 
Thorn's farm, on the New Hartford Turnpike, was, upon 
the whole, best adapted for the exhibition of the Society, 
and the accommodation of the owners of stock who may 
attend. 

The spirit manifested by the citizens of Utica, was 
most gratifying to the of&cers of the society, and gives 
assurance that every thing desirable to malys the approach- 
ing Fair one of the most splendid exhibitions ever wit- 
nessed in this state, will be done so far as the citizens of 
Utica are concerned. 

We will not for a moment doubt that the farmers of 
Oneida and of the adjoining counties, will present an 
exhibition of their stock, dairies and domestic manufac- 
tures, and worthy, not only of Central New- York, but of 
the Empire State. 

The additional premiums oifered for samples of the 
best 10 dairies in any one county, it is believed will se- 
cure an exhibition from the best dairy counties, more 
extensive than has ever before been seen at the Fairs of 
the Society. 

Persons desirous of becoming members of the Society, 
and of competing for the premiums, are requested to 
enter their names at the stage office of J. Butterfleld & 
Co., adjoining the National Hotel, Genesee St., Utica. 
The fees for membefship are $1. Gentlemen may also 
become members on application to any of the officers of 
the Society. 

NEW VARIETIES OF CORN. 



I constitute the tassels, should impregnate the germ through 
' the pistils or silk which covers the ears. To obtain a cross 
' therefore, between two selected varieties, if we wish to 
transfer the grains of one to the cob of the other, let the 
latter be planted among the hills of the former, and then 
cutaway the tassels, leaving the tassels or staminate 
flowers of the surrounding plants to impregnate the ears 
thus deprived of their own staminate flowers. Like 
most hybrids, the character of the new variety may not 
be developed until the second year. 

Those who have different sorts ftivorably situated for 
such experiments, should be prepared to attend to them 
during the latter part of summer, taking care that im- 
pregpation has not already taken place before the stam- 
inate flowers are removed. 



Many of our readers may be familiar with the method 
which President Knight made use of to obtain new 
varieties of fruit by crossing previously existing sorts. 
The same means may be used to propagate new varieties 
of corn. Let the different kinds be planted in near prox- 
imity, as for instance in alternating rows, and they will 
intermix more or less freely. But this will be greatly 
facilitated by artiflcially removing parts of the flowers. 
It is well known that in order to render the ears fertile, 
that is, to cover the cob with grains, it is necessary that 
the pollen or fine dust from the staminate flowers which 



WESTERN NEW-TORE. 



"^During the last month we had the pleasure of making 
a* flying visit to several of our old friends in Western 
New-Tork. We were not a little gratified at the evi- 
dences we witnessed on every side, of the rapid pro- 
gress which is making in rural improvement. These 
are to be seen in the increased attention paid to rural 
architecture— -to the cultivation of fruits and gardens — to 
the cleaner and more thorough tillage of the farms — to 
the greater economy in the saving of manures, and in 
the general appearance of the fkrm buildings, fences, fcc. 

Col. Shebwood's Faxming. 

At Auburn, we spent a day with Col. J. M. Sheb- 
wooD, who, three years since, purchased a farm of 300 
acres, situated on the south side of Genesee-street, on the 
western border of this delightful village. This farm, 
though naturally of a good soil, had been so miserably 
managed by its former owner, who occupied it more 
than Siirty years, that wheat could no longer be grown 
upon it, and other crops scarcely paid the expenses of 
cultivation — ^the fences and buildings worthless. 

Col. Sherwood, havmg made his plans, located his 
buildings, fences, &e., proceeded, with the energy which 
so strongly marks his character, to the work of im- 
provement, which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will 
soon make this worn-out farm one of the most beautiful 
and profitable in Western New. York. . It lies in a com- 
pact body, with a slight ridge running nearly through 
the centre from north to south. A lane along this ridge 
divides the &rm into two nearly equal parts — these parts 
are sub-divided into lots of about twenty acres each, with 
the exception of the two rear lots, which each consist of 
thirty acres. Having thus laid out his farm in the most 
convenient manner, every lot opening on to the lane, and 
enclosed it in the most substantial manner, with post and 
board fence, the next step was to prepare his fields for 
profitable tillage. Though draining had never been 
deemed necessary on this nrm, he fbund more or less 
cold unproductive spots in almost every field, evidently 
caused by an excess of water. To remedy this evil, 
under drains were made, when a most thorough course 
of tillage was entered upon. The field was plowed as 
deep as it could be conveniently with the common plow, 
and this followed, so far as circumstances would admit, 
with the subsoil plow, loosening the^soil six or eight 
inches deeper. Manures were then applied liberally, and 
the ground plowed and harrowed till thoroughly mellow- 
ed, and thus brought into the best possible condition for the 
reception of the seed. This course was pursued with 
each successive field brought under the plow, until he 
has now over 120 acres under cultivation, viz: 35 acres 
in wheat; 20 acres oats; 20 acres barley; 10 acres com; 
potatoes and peas 5 acres each; 7 acres in carrots, rata 
bagas and sugar beets, and 20 acres fallow for wheat. 
Better crops we no where saw than on this worn out 
farm. The wheat crop last year averaged over thirty 
bushels to the acre, and promises to at least equal that 
amount this year. The grass lands, which he has seeded, 
will produce fh>m 2 to 2^ tons per acre. 

The same judgment which has directed the labor be- 
stowed on the fiu*m, is manifest in the selection of 
the implements with which it is worked, and the animals 
with which it is stocked. 

The implements were all of the hett Idnds. Among 
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those we noticed^ were (wo of Riiggles, Noune & Ma- 
son's Worcester, and two of Prouty & Co.'s Centre 
Draft Plows — the Worcester Subsoil plow — Bement's 
Cultivator^ Langdon's Horse-hoe> and a new Cultivator, 
recently manufactured at Troy, with which he was much 
pleased. 

His stock consists of about forty head of Impkoved 
DusHAMS, selected from the best herds, and bred with 
great care, several of which have tahea the highest 
prizes at the exhibitions of our State Agricultural Society, 
and others which, we venture to predict, will be found 
among the successful competitors at its next show. Of 
Sheep, he has about 60 pure bred South Downs, whose 
fleeces averaged this year 3^ lbs., and about 100 Merinos, 
or grades of Saxons and Merinos, whose fleeces averaged 
3 lbs. 14 oz. One of his stock bucks, procured of Mr. 
Blaksley of Connecticut last autsmni sheared 81 lbs. of 
well washed and very superior wool, samples of which, 
and other fleeces from his flock, may be seen at our 
ofllce. His SwiKE, with the exception* of a pair of* 
Leiceslen, consists of Berkshires, and in his Poultbt 
Yard, we found the Dorkings and Polands. 

The buildings are in keeping with the other improve- 
ments. The bams and sheds surround the yard, and are 
admirably arranged and substantially built, with small 
lots on the west side reserved for single animals, calves — 
or for sny purpose for which they may be wanted. 

In building his residence, Col. S. adopted a plan admi- 
rably fitted for its purpose, both by its elegance and 
convenience of arrangement. It is a beautiful cottage in 
the pointed style, showing to great advantage from every 
point in which it is viewed. We shall not at present 
attempt a description of it, as we hope in some future num- 
ber to present our readers with an engraved view of it, to- 
gether with the plans of the floors, &c. This tasteful 
and commodious house, we venture to say cost less 
money than many of the less sightly but more pretend- 
ing houses which are frequently seen in various parts of 
our countiy. Now that such works as Downing's Land- 
scape Gardening and Cottage Architecture, are becom- 
ing more generally known, we shall doubtless soon see 
a (tecided improvement in our rural architecture— a con- 
summation most devoutly to be desired. 

We have seldom seen a farm more favorably situated 
for improvement, and as seldom have we seen one, in 
all respects, so thoroughly and judiciously managed. 
Col. S. has not been sparing of his outlay, though his 
expenditures have been directed with judgment and a 
strict regard to profit. It is obvious that in effecting so 
great an improvement in so short a time, a proportionate 
immediate income is not to be expected; but we feel 
perfectly satisfied that he will have no occasion to com- 
plain of the unproductiveness of his investment 

At Rochester, we saw a beautiful speoimen of rural 
architecture in the Gothic cottage, just erected by T. H. 
Hyatt, Esq., on his farm at Elmwood, a view and plans 
of which we have now in the hands of the engraver. 

Fine Seebung Strawbe&st. 

While visiting our friend John J. Thomas, at Mace- 
don, he proposed a visit to Palmyra, fbr the purpose of 
examining a bed of seedling Alpine Strawberries in the 
garden of Col. J. S. Stoddard of that place. Col. S. 
has directed much of his attention for several yean past 
to the cultivation of the strawberry. Some yean ago, 
he raised about 2000 new seedlings from the Alpine va- 
riety ; one of which, a red variety, he selected and has 
since increased, which he regarded as the finest of the 
whole. The ground now occupied by this seedling is 
about 60 feet square, the plants standing in hills fourteen 
inches apart. We never witnessed so fine a display of 
fruit. The Alpine 8trawberri4>s usually bear their fruit 
above the leaves; and in this case the masses of red ber- 
ries presented so brilliant a glow as to be conspicuous 
at several rods distance. We measured some of the fruit 
of this variety which was one inch and a fifth long, and 
more than three quarten of an inch thick. Many speci- 
mens were about this size. The g^und on which they 
grow is good garden soil, not rendered unusually rich 
by manure. 
Col. Stoddard estimates that he will be able to pick 



from this plantation of sixty feet square, thirty-five 
bushels before the strawberry season is over. From this 
and another smaller bed he has taken two bushels of tha 
finest fruit daily, and he thinks he will continue to 
gather that amount daily till the flnt of August, when he 
proposes to remove his plants for the purpose of increas- 
ing them. He sells them at $4,00 per bushel, or twelve 
and a half cents a quart, about one half the usual price of 
fruit of that quality in our cities. He suflen the fruit to re- 
main on the stalk longer than usual, or until of a dark 
mahogany color. One person, with diligence, is able 
to pick two bushels in hiOf a day. 

This plantation was set out in the early part of last 
August, and now the plants completely cover the surface 
of tiie ground, which is kept clean and well cultivated. 

Col. Stoddard showed us some young seedlings, ob- 
tained from seed planted last summer, and transplanted 
this spring. They were very small, the leaves being 
scarcely more than the quarter of an inch in diameter ^ 
and young experimenten would probably be discouraged 
at the outset, were they not to know the small size to be 
expected in young- seedlings. 

Cbopb in the WxsTXRii part or THE State. 

The wheat crop, although seriously affected by the 
cold weather of early spring, and the subsequent sevefe 
drouth, has lately improved to a remarkable degree, 
and a good crop is now promised. In the counties of 
Monroe, Wayne, and Ontario, the product will undoubt- 
edly equal the average; and in other adjoining coun- 
ties there is a very fair prospect. It not un frequently 
happens that unfavorable weather in spring is followed 
by the reverse in early summer; and early predictions 
of the result have consequently often proved erroneous. 
A small portion of the present crop appeara to be injured 
by the Hessian fly; and the worm in the grain has been 
discovered, but it is believed' its ravages will not be ex- 
tensive* No appearance of rust has yet presented. 

The com crop was- kept back by the unusually cold 
weather late in spring and early in summer, and some 
early.plantings were destroyed by the frost. Most fields, 
however, are now assuming a fine appearance, and with 
the usual warm weather which is to succeed, little fear 
need be entertained for a good return. 

The exceptions to success in these two important crops 
are, as a matter of course, on such lands as have been 
hanl run with tillage without manure. In such cases 
the corn presents a small and sickly appearance; and 
wheat is small and thin, and chess, grass, and other 
weeds have thus been permitted to have free growth and 
to obtain the ascendancy. 

The hay crop is light; probably not more than two- 
thirds of the uBUsal product will be afforded. Those fsr- 
men who have made provision for crops of corn-stalk 
fodder by thick sowing, and for a fkill supply of roots^ 
will prolnbly escape the inconvenience^ and in some ca 
ses the evident disaster which will result from a deft 
ciency of food for cattle. 

The Fruit Crop. 
This year there is an extraordinary failure of fruit. 
The severe frosts of the latter part of spring, have cut 
off most of the crop in the central and western portions 
of the state. There will be a small crop of apples, per- 
haps not half the average, west of Cayuga; but from thai 
county eastward, the crop appean to be nearly or en- 
tirely lost. The peach crop has been much thinned in 
the western counties ; near the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, and in other favorable positions, there is how- 
ever a fair promise. Cherries, strawberries, and even 
currants, have befen also seriously injured, and the 
amount lessened. With the exception of a strip of land 
a few miles wide, bordering the south shore of Lake 
Erie, there appeara to be a total loss throughout Ohio. 



IMPROVING COARSE HAT. 



It often happens that farmenhav^ certain wet portions 
of their meadows occupied with coarae grass and weeds;, 
which are cut after the rest of their hay is made and se- 
cured. It is of coune only second or third rate-in qual 
ity, and is intended for the hardiest class of cattle. I 
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can be rendered very palatable, however, by a free ap' 
plication of salt, in frequent and auccescive layers as it is 
deposited in the stack or mow; the amount of which 
inay vary from a peck to a half bushel of salt to a ton of 
hay. Coarse hay, thus prepared, is frequently preferred 
by cattle to fine hay not so prepared. 

All hay should receive an application of salt when 
stacked or stored away, as the salt not only preserves it 
from injury in keeping, but domestic animals, which 
are frequently much neglected in salting in winter, thus 
obtain a constant and regular supply, administered to 
them in the best possible form. 



DEATH OF DR. AKEMhY. 



Soon after the publication of our last number, we re- 
ceived the painful intelligence of the death of Dr. 
Samuel Akerly, well known through the medhim 
of our columns for several years under the names of 
" Riehfnond,^' and « A Practical Farmer >'^ He died at his 
residence on Staten Island, Sunday, July 6th. By this sad 
event we, in common with the readers of the Cultivator, 
have been deprived of a most valuable co-laboror in the 
field of agrieultaral improvement, and the community 
generally have suffered the loss of an estimable and 
highly useful citizen. Like his eminent brethren, Fes- 
senden, Buel, and Gay lord, he n-as called away sudden, 
ly— Slaving been in his aecnstoued state of health only 
twenty-four hours before his death. He was a learned 
and talented, as well as benevolent and philanthropic 
man; and his death will be sincerely lamented by nu- 
merous personal friends, and also by a wider circle to 
whom he had beeome known through the public press. 
We find in the New-Torii Comm^rciai Advertiser a short 
notice of his life and labors, from which we give the 
following interesting extract: 

« Doctor Akerly was bom in this eity, was a graduate 
of Columbia College, and having inherited from his 
father ample pecuniary means, he received the best me* 
dical education this country could furnish, under the su- 
perintendence of his distinguished brother-in-law, the 
late Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell. His habits of applica- 
tion and study, in the eommencement of his professional 
life, brought on a disease which was the source of great 
annoyance through many years, and at length terminated 
bis life al the age of sixty years. He has been a large 
contributor to medical and scientific journals — was for 
several years a member of the common council. Du- 
ring the late war between this country and Great Britain 
he was hospital surgeon — was mainly instrumental in 
getting up and sustaining, through the first years of its 
existence, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
was the second president of that institution. He was, in 
like manner, instrumental In procuring the passage of 
the act of incorporation of the Institution for the Blind, 
of which he was the first president. 

" A few years ago the state of his health compelled 
him to leave the city, and he established himself on a 
farm on the south side of Staten Island, where for seve- 
ral years, and to tlie day of his death, he devoted him- 
gelf to agricultural pursuits with great ardor. He has 
given to the worKI during his retirement, through agri- 
cultural Journals, many of the results of his observation 
and experience in his new pursuit. 

« He has also been enabled, during that retirement, to 
prepare, or rather to complete, a full biography of his 
friend and relative, Doctor Mitchell. We have learned 
that the work was nearly ready for the press, and we 
presume that it will soon be published under the direc- 
tion of his representatives." 

PRESERVING EGGS. 



salt, piaster of Paris, and other pulverulent subatanees, 
with difi*erent degrees of success. Bat the main point 
appears to be to paek them in some soft or powdery sub- 
sbjoces, with the small end dowmcards, in an exaetly per- 
pendicular position, and so embedded that they shall 
never touch each other. Provided these requisites are 
strictly attended to, it does not appear to be very impor- 
tant what they are packed in ; we have been uniformly 
successful i« the uae of saUt never failing in keeping 
then for a year, and a neighbor in one case kept tiien 
three y«ai3 in a perfisetly sound state. 

STATE OF THE CROPS. 



Many receipts are given for preserving eggs, all 
strongly recommended, and many of them failing on 
Irial. They may be successful in one case, but varying 
circumstances may cause a different result. For instance, 
lime water may be very successful when of the right 
degree of strength or causticity ; but skill appears to 
^ required in managing properly such preparations. 
g^Hie have been very successful by packing them in 



We hava received a letter from Ool. A. McDonald, 
of Sufalla, Ala., dated Eklgar county, Illinois, July 9. 

Mr. McD. is on a tour through the western states, and 
may, as be intimates, continue hie journey to this state, 
and visit the show of our State Society, at Utiea, where 
it will give us pleasure to meet him. He informs us 
that he left Eutalla on the 4th of June, that through all 
that portion of Alabaua which he travelled, (a distance 
of lOO miles,) the crops were suil^ring much for want of 
rain. The com crop in the richest sections, however, 
looked welL From all the information he could gather, 
the cotton crop would probably be a short one. In 
reference to Illinois and Indiana, he writes:— 

" We have now travelled 130 miles in these states — 
the soil we find immensely rich — particularly in the 
valley of the Wabash. Here we travelled one hundred 
miles over the richest country in point of soil, I have 
ever seen. I thought by far a better farming countiy 
than middle Tennessee, that I examined last year; aa 
the Wabash lands are not only rich but so level that we 
travelled sixty miles in this rich valley of lands, on al- 
most a perfect level — passing over extensive prairies of 
the finest soil. On these extensive prairies we find lai^e 
crops of wheat and corn. The report is that from forty 
to fifty bushels of com to the acre is common, and that 
from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre are here 
produced. I found the corn generally planted 4 feet each 
way, and 4 stalks in a hill. Owing to the immense 
quantity of rain that has fallen in the month of June, the 
wheat crop, it is thought, is somewhat injured. The 
corn crop is also ii^ured in some places. It has been im- 
possible to plow the fields here for the last three weeks.'' 

We have also a letter from Dr. N. B. Clout>, of Ma- 
con CO., Ala*9 dated June 19th. He informs us that the 
cold continued very late — frost having occurred south of 
33 degrees, on the 17th of May. The cotton plant suf- 
fered not only from the cold and drouth, but from Uu — 
(aphides.) 

" The cotton crop," he states, " is |ot so forward as 
the last, yet the warm weather having set in with the 
present month, and showery weather for the last 10 or 12 
days, the crop improves astonishingly. The stalk is not 
as tall as usual at this period, yet it is well formed and 
exceedingly promising. I counted on the 15th, upward 
of 100 blooms and squares on one stalk. 

<' The com eroip never promised finer in this section — 
the sprinr has just suited it — the great body of the crop 
has been u silk and tassel since the Ist of June, and the 
later corn looks equally well. I have seen but little of 
the crop in the prairies, but what 1 have seen promises 
fair, both com and cotton, and I have been informed that 
their prospects have seldom been finer. 

*' The oat crop is fully fine through this immediate 
neighborhood, and with our present {irospects, after the 
drouth of spring, (which, upon the whole, is favorable,) 
the rains having set in, I think the crop will prove, at 
least, a fair one.'* 

Our correspondent, Solon Robinson, writes from Vin- 
cennes, la., July 6: 

'< Wheat was a pretty fine crop here, but there has 
been such a perfect deluge of rains that many fields are 
totally ruined in the shock; while in the northern part 
of the state we suffer with the drouth to that degree that 
wheat beaded out not more than knee high in many 
places. The grain is gootl, but the quantity will not be 
large. Other crops are much injured there by drouth, 
while here, the drouth first injured crops, particularly 
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corn upon the clayey lands, and now it is completely 
drowoeiK Upon some of the Wabash sandy bottom 
lands^ the com is fine ; I saw many fields as I came a- 
lon^, where it was higher than my head." 

M. Davis, Jr., Esq., Lynchburgh, Ya., under date of 
Jaly 11, states that vegetation was there suffering from a 
drouth of long continuance. The tobacco and corn of last 
year, were on some plantations a good deal injured, and 
there has not, he says, been rain enough since. The 
winter was uncommonly mild — in February, the wheat 
fields and grass lands had the appearance they commonly 
have in May. Cold weather recurred in March, and frosts 
followed at different times up to 1st June, «the re. 
salt of all which is," says Mr. C, << we have literal- 
ly no fruit, many g^otlen vegetables failed, no clover 
hay, grass meadows very light, many oat fields not worth 
cutting, the pastures dried up, and the com suffering; 
though if we have rain soon, we may have a tolerable 
crop of the latter. The wheat crop forms our only 
bright spot." 

A. letter from South Carolina, of the date July 11, 
states that the corn-crop << through the whole upper part 
of the state, is cut off perhaps one-half, by the unprece- 
dented drouth." Our correspondent adds, « while I 
write, however, we are having a refreshing shower, and 
I hope we may yet do belter with our late com than we 
anticipated. Our wheat has been very good." 

L. P., of Pa., informs us that there was a froat on. the 
sixth of May which totally destroyed much of the wheat 
in Chester, Lancaster, and large portions of Montgomery 
and Delaware counties. The prospect there for com and 
potatoes was said to be good on the 7th July. Oats short 
and thin, estimated at about half a crop, owing to drouUi. 

In a tour through a portion of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, last month, we found the hay crop much lighter 
than usual, owing to drouth. Rye, which is cultivated 
quite extensively, is middling. Wheat is not largely 
cultivated; but the few fields we met with were very 
good — ^ihe straw beautifully bright and the berry plomp. 
This was particularly the case in the valley of Connecti- 
cut river, where wheat has latterly been conaiderably in- 
troduced — it following tobacco, (a staple crop there,) with 
good success. Apples and pears are not as promising as 
usual— cherries were plenty. Com was rather backward, 
but the late extreme heat, where it has not suffered too 
much from drouth, has been favorable for it. 

Hat Crop in Orange County.— A letter fram 
Newburgh, dated July 2d, states that in consequence of 
the extraordinary drouth, and the total want of a heavy 
rain since April, that the hay crop wiU not average more 
than one-third, or according to the estimate of some, one 
quarter of the usual crop. Another correspondent from 
the interior of the coun^, considers the hay crop as in- 
sufficient to winter half the cattle of the farmer*. 

From various letters, we give the following summaiy: 

RochetUrt July 18.— Hay is not more than half a crop. 
Cora looks well, except where damaged by the wire 
worm, which in some cases has lessened the crop one 
thin!. Wheat never looked better— we saw in a three 
days tour, probably 20,000 acres, several fields of which 
will yield 40 bs. pr. acre. Potatoes and oats generally 
promising. T. H. Hyatt. 

Canandaigua, Juiy 18. — ^Wheat an average. Barley 
best ever known here. Hay on old meadows very light. 
Cora, potatoes, and oats pinched by drouth, but if rain 
comes soon, may be good crops. Weather hot — mer- 
cury 82 to 100 degrees. Oliver Phelps. 

Elbridge, JtUy 22. — Crops generally good, except bay 
— not much more than half a crop of that Wheat good 
— barley and oats promising. 8. M. Brown. 

Syracuse, July 22 — ^Whcat is injured by rust, and in 
some cases will yield one hair less than appearances four 
weeks since indicated. Barley and oats good. Corn 
backward. Grass light Weather hot and dry till Sun- 
day night, when we had two heavy showers. 

E. Marks. 

To Prevent Vermin on Poultry Scatter slacked 

lime on the perches and floors of the hen house, as often 
as once in ten days. It will effectually eradicate the lice 
and promote the health of the fowl. 8. Barrows. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



By the Britannia we have our foreign exchansM to 
June 2. The prospect for crops in Great Britsnn WRS oa 
the whole favorable. It was thought there would be 
a fair average yield of wheat. '^ Barley," it is said, *'H 
in every point of view a promising crop, and where oats 
are grown they are also well spoken of; whilst bean* and 
peas wear as healthy and vigorous an appearance in all 
parts of the kingdom as could possibly be desired. In 
addition to the generally auspicious promise of the grain 
crops, Ikrmers have also reason to be well satisfied with 
their produce of hay.'* The weather during Jnne was 
uncommonly warm. 

Considerable sensation had been occasioned in conse- 
quence of sentiments expressed by Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir James Graham, favoriil(f a total repeal of the com 
laws. Of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, it is said — 
"his plan evidently is to make perio<lical changes, all In 
favor of the manufocturers and prqudicial to the farmers, 
and it is now abundantly evident that the occupiers of the 
soil have nothing (o expect from the present ministry." 

The wool trade was brisk, at lair prices, both in Great 
Britain and on the continent. 

The hop trade was rather dull. It Is observed — <'The 
accounts fh)m the plantations are exceedingly favorable 
on the average, and this checks business." Prices are 
given as from 7/. to 91. per cwt. 

Agricultural College at Cirsncsster This in- 
stitution, it is expected, wiU gQ into operation in the 
course of the year. Prince Albert has become a Patron, 
and is also one of the governors of the college. 

The Bakbwsll Long HomNis Oattlb.<»A writer 
in the Farmers* JimnuU slates, that in a late tour through 
the midland counties, he found to lua great surprise^ 
some extraordinary fine cattle of the once famous Bake- 
well or Dishley breed. Some of the best were at Mr. 
Twycross's, near Canby, the place where Mr. Bakewell 
obtained his two first eelebroted breeding heifers. A 
fine herd of them are also spoken of m belonging to 
Hon. Mr. Nugent^ of Hhighaafi, Leicestershire. Six of 
these were to be exhibited at the great Shrewsbury show 
in July. The writer says— *< My fMend with me was 
strack with amoseuent to see long.homed cattle which 
bad been said to be nearly extinct, so good and so heavy, 
with such fine, firm, thkk fleah, good symmetry, strong 
eonstkuUons, and at early motority.^' 

The Exhirition of Domestic Poultry, under the 
auspices of the Zoological Society, closed at Regent's 
Park on the 14th of June. The show appears not to 
have quite equalled anticipations. The first prize for 
Dorking fbwls was awarded to Rev. G. O. Gillett. Prizes 
were also given for fowls of the Surrey, Old Sussex, 
Hamburgh, Black Spanish, Polish, Chinese, Malay, and 
several varieties of the Bantam breed. Also for ducks, 
geese, turkeys, pheasants, and pigeons. The black Spa- 
nish fowls are spoken of as of large size and very beau- 
tiftil. The gold and silver spangled Bantams — a breed 
which originated with Sir John Sebright — are said to 
have formed decidedly the most beantifiil part of the ex- 
hibition. The white Aylesburg ducks are said to have 
been very large. 

Curing Bacon^} lb. of bay salt, | lb. of saltpetre, 
1 lb. of coarse sugar, and about 1 lb. of common salt. 
This is suflicient for the bacon and faces of a hog of 10 
or 11 score. Pickle all together, and let it remain in the 
pickle a month, turning and rubbing it all every day. 
The flavor of bacon depends quite as much upon its 
being properly smoked and kept after it is made, as it 
does upon the curing. 

Chinese Grass — During the past week, Messrs. Har- 
greave and Brothers, fiax spinners and power-loom linen 
manufacturers, of this town, called at our office and ex- 
hibited a sample of Chinese grass. This article is re- 
presented as possessing all the qualities of fiax, but in • 
higher degree than any other known to our spinners ot 
manufacturers — surpassing the best qualities in strength, 
fineness, and length of staple. These gentlemen also 
showed us a sample of fine linen manufactured by them 
from this article^ which greatly resembled French cam* 
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briCj but with a more silky appearance. It would ap- 
pear that the Chinese grass can be sapplied in unlimited 
quantity, and if that should be the case it must be a sub- 
ject for congratulation that an article of such large con- 
sumption in this country should be presenting i{self as 
another exchangeable commodity for our manufacturers, 
the rapidly extending consumption of which throughout 
China seems to be limited only by the means which they 
possess of w*Q^^»nc a suitable return for them. — Ltddt 
M$rcury. 

WINTER GRAIN--STEEPS FOR SEED. 



We should be in &vor of sowing rye as early in Sep- 
tember as practicable ; and where there is no danger to 
be feared from the fly, we would observe the same rule 
in regard (o wheal. There is a particular reason for 
early sowing rye thb season, and that is the advantage it 
will afiK>rd for feed to sheep and young stock. The dry 
weather has lessened the hay-crop to a great extent, and 
the supply of grass in pastures must in many cases be 
very small. Rye, if allowed to get good root, may be 
pastured with light stock in the &11, and to some extent 
during winter. In some cases it may even be expedi- 
ent to feed in spring. The diminution which results 
to the yield of grain is not equivalent to the advantages 
as pasture. The crop starts very early, and is particu 
larly adapted to the 417 lands on which the grass has 
suffered most. Would it not be judicious to sow this 
crop largely, to be used this fidl and next spring as a 
substitute for hay and grass? In passing through the 
country, we notice in the bara-yards, and around the 
bams, or sometimes by the road-side, considerable piles 
of manure, exposed to waste by evaporation and washing 
of rains. If some of the fields where the grass is dried 
up were plowed, and all the manure now lying useless, 
was carefiilly collected and applied to them, a large 
amount of feed might be produced, which would be 
available before much grass would be bad next season. 

In the preparation of ground for winter grain, either 
wheat or rye, we doubt the propriety of bringing to the 
surface, the sward, and vegetable matter which had been 
buried but a few weeks before; especially where the soil 
is sufficiently porous and loose. Some tool should be used 
which will sufficiently mellow the soil, without revers- 
ing the fiirrows. A cultivator, if rightly constructed, and 
worked at first mostly lengthwise of the furrows, is found 
to answer a good purpose. 

The preparation of the seed is an important matter. 
The cleanest and heaviest should be sown. If it con- 
tain seeds of pernicious plants, they should be taken out. 
It w ill amply pay to pick over by hand a peck or half bush- 
el of wheat, or other grain, to be sown on a spot of good 
clean ground, purposely for seed. Chess, oats, and other 
seeds, lighter than wheat kernels, may be principally 
taken out by putttng the grain in strong brine, a small 
quantity at a time, and stirring it with a stick. The foul 
seeds will rise, and may be skimmed o(C When it has 
been finished, it may be put on a floor and dried ofl^ 
or rendered fit for sowing, by mixing with it air slacked 
lime or plaster. Passing the grain slowly through a 
good winnowing mill, will clean it firom nearly all the 
small seeds, such as wild pink, wild mustard, and seeds 
of most weeds, as well at the most shrivelled and im- 
perfect kernels. 

The various kinds of sntttf in grain have been well as- 
certained to be vegetable parasites of the fungi tribe. 
The species known as l^edo faUidiB, commonly called 
'<dust, or pepper brand,'' is the most injurious to wheat. 
Its seeds are so minute that they are believed to be taken 
in by the spungioles of the plant, and are with the sap 
carried up the pores into the cavity of the embryo ker- 
nel, where the fungus reproduces itself; causing an 
abortion of the grain, and giving in its place a black dust 
of most pungent and disagreeable odor and taste. 

There is no longer any doubt that this substance may 
be eradicated from wheat by means of certain substances 
applied to the seed. So often has this been proved by 
actual experiment, that we « hold him no longer guilt- 
less," who neglects the application of the remedy. The 
▼egetative power of the fungus may be killed by lime, 



ashes, brine, solutions of arsenic, vitriol, &c. We have 
tried nearly all these substances, and give the preference 
to vitriol. Our mode of using it has been as follows: 
Dissolve in hot water two ounces of blue vitriol, (sul- 
phate of copper,) for each bushel of wheat; add as much 
water as is necessary to cover the grain, stirring the so- 
lution well. Soak the wheat two or three hours, and 
dry it with plaster before sowing. 

In regard tofertiRzing^ steep v we do not know that 
we can add anything to the suggestions given in our 
May No., page 158, to which we would refer those 
wiping to make experiments of this kind. 

NEW PERIODICAL. 



The Fabmeb's Library and Montult Journal of 
Agriculture. Edited by John S. Skinner. Gree* 
ley and M'Elrath, publishers. Tribune Buildings, 
New-Tork — lOO pages, monthly, at $5 per annum. 
We hail with pleasure the re-appearance of Mr. 
Skinner in the editorial chair, and congratulate him as 
well as the public upon the favorable circumstances under 
which he again makes his bow to the friends of Agri- 
culture, with all the vigor and enthusiasm of youth. He 
is most fortunate in securing such men as Greeley & 
M'Elrath for his publishers, as their well known enter- 
prize and industry afford abundant assurance that the 
work over which he presides, will be issued in the best 
style, and take its place among the permanent publica- 
tions of the day — an assurance highly necessary to the 
success of a work of this character. 

We are much pleased with the plan of The Farmer's 
Library. Each number consists of two parts, one of 
which is to be devoted to the re- publication of new and 
valuable works on Agriculture — the other to constitute 
the Journal of Agriculture. The first part of the present 
number is occupied with a re-publication of Petzholdt'i 
« Lectures to Farmers on Agricultural Chemistr}," a 
work issued the last year in London, and which has been 
highly commended by the foreign agricultural press, but 
which we have as yet had no opportunity of examining. 
The Monthly Journal opens with an appropriate and 
interesting biographical notice of the late Hon. Stepheic 
Van Rensselaer, of this city, whose labors in behalf 
of 'agriculture are well known, accompanied by a well 
executeil portrait on steel. This department shows that 
our friend Skinner has lost none of his enthusiasm for tho 
cause, or ability to manage a journal of this description. 
Sixteen chapters are devoted to the consideration of va- 
rious subjects, such as Deep Plowing—The Value and 
Progress of Agricultural Scie&ce— Claims of Agriculture 
on the Business Community — Southern Agriculture, &c., 
together with several pages of miscellaneous matters. 
A lithographic print is given of three of Mr. Gratham*8 
prize South Down wethers, and another of the Silk Plant 
(apparently a species of <« milk- weed,*') from Tripoli. 



GRAPE-VINES ATTACKED BY ROSE-BUGS. 



In our answer in the July No., to an inquiry on this 
subject, we stated that we had not before heartl of this 
insect having attacked grape-vines. Our attention has 
been recalled to the subject by a letter from << H. W. S. 
C," of Oatlands, near Burlington, N. J. He remarks 
that his vines suffered from this cause some years since, 
and refers to a remedy given by Dr. Underbill, in the 
Cultivator, vol. 9, page 199, which we had overlooked. 
The remedy recommended by Dr. U., was to go over 
the vines every morning, and brush the bugs into cups 
containing water. H. W. S. C. thinks he has " found 
oat a readier way to kill them. He takes a lillte spirits 
of turpentine, instead of water, in the cup, which he 
says saves the necessity of treading on them, as it kills 
them instantly. «< The next season,*' he observes, "after 
having practiced this mode, there were certainly not 
half as many insects as the flnt, and this year there has 
been comparatively none, and my vines are now loaded 
with fruit, with scarce a berry injured by the rose-buufs. 
The fiust stated by Dr. Underbill, that the rose-bugs breed 
in the ground, is clearly demonstrated by the following 
hcU I was last summer preparing a heap of compost 
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near my grape vines, which in the fall was put into a 
green-house in which I was planting foreign grape vines, 
ikirly in May I was surprised to ftnd rose-bugs on the 
3'oung vines in the green-house. I immediately destroy- 
ed them, but they kept increasing for several days, 
though none were seen out of doors for full three weeks 
afterwards. The eggs, therefore, must have been laid 
in the compost heap the season before, and brought into 
the green-house with it, where the heat hatched them 
thus much sooner than their existence would have com- 
menceil in the open air." 



THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1846. 



This work, with Astronomical calculations for Boston, 
New-York, Baltimore, and Charleston, has just been is- 
sued. It is got up in a Uniform style with the previous 
years, beautifully illustrated with a great variety of en- 
gravings, and contains much useful matter on gardening 
and farming, which we should be glad to see generally 
ciiculated throughout the country. Editions will be 
printed for Booksellers and Merchants, with the privi- 
lege of occupying the last page with advertisements, at 
$15.00 per 1000. Address the publisher of this paper. 

^(^ The Cultivator Almanac can now be obtained of 
M. H. Newman, 199 Broadway, and A. L. Halstead & 
Son, No. 7, Platt-street, New- York — Arm8trong& Berry, 
booksellers, Baltimore — Wm. H. Moore & Co., book- 
sellers, Cincinnati— D. Baker Bt Co., booksellers, 80 
Camp-street, New-Orleans — ^Wm. Ailing, booksdner, 
Rochester, and T. Morehead, Jr., Erie, Pa. 

NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLO- 

RINQ EXPEDITION. 



All the Tolnmes of this work, five in number, have 
Deen received. We have before spoken of the two first 
volumes — ^to the others we have not given the attention 
requisite to enable us to give a particular notice of their 
contents. The narrative appears to detail with all ne- 
cessary minuteness every important incident, from the 
sailing of the squadron in 1838, to its arrival in New- 
York in 1842. In the fourth volume, which we have 
just been looking over, we find some interesting remarks 
relative to Oregon, a portion of which territory was ex- 
amined by Captain Wilkes and some of his oflleers with 
considerable attention. A visit was made to Vancouver, 
a post on the Colombia river, occupied by a branch of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company. Here considerable pro- 
gress has been made in farming and in horticulture — 
a garden almost vieing with the Chip wick gardens of the 
Duke of Devonshire, belongs to the post, under the di- 
rection of Dr. McLaughlin. « The farm at Vaneonver," 
says Captain Wilkes, << is about nine miles square. On 
this they have two dairies, and milk npwai^ds of one 
hundred cows. There are also two other dairies, situa- 
ted on Wapaata island, on the Williamette, where they 
have one hundred and fifty , cows, whose milk is em- 
ployed, under the direction of imported dairymen, in 
making butter and cheese for the Russian settlement. 
They have likewise a grist and saw-mill, both well con- 
structed, about six miles above Vancouver, on the Co- 
lumbia river." 

" The stock on the Vancouver farm is about three 
thousand head of cattle, two thousand five hundred sheep, 
and about three hundred brood mares. At the dairy we 
were regaled with most excellent milk, and found the 
whole establishment well managed by a Canadian and 
his wife. They chum in barrel chums, of which there 
are several. All the cattle look extremely well, and are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. The cows give milk at 
the age of eighteen months. Those of the California 
breed give a very small quantity of milk, but when 
crossed with those from the United States and England, 
do very well. I saw two very fine bulls that had been 
imported from England. The sheep have lambs twice 
a year; those of the California breed yield a very infe- 
rior kind of wool, which is inclined to be hairy near 
the hide, and much matted. This breed has been crossed 
with the Leicester and other breeds, which has much im- 
prove«! it The fleeces of the mixed breed are very 



heavy, weighing generally eight pounds, and some as 
much as twelve. Merinos have been tried, but they are 
not found to thrive. The California horses are not equal 
to those raised in OregOnj those bred near VallanwatiA 
are in most repute." « 

Of the kinds, quality and yield of the grain and grass 
grown at Vancouver, Capt. W. gives the following ac- 
count: (<The wheat averaged sixty -three pounds to the 
bushel; barley yields twenty bushels to the acre; buck* 
wheat, in some seasons, gives a good crop, but it is by 
no means certain, owing to early frost. Oats do not 
thrive well. Peas, beans and potatoes yield abundantly. 
Little or no hey is made, the cattle being able to feed 
all the year round on the natural bay, which they ftnd 
very nutritions, and fatten upon it. The grass grows up 
rapidly in the beginning of summer, and the subsequent 
heat and drouth convert it into hay, in which the juices 
are preserved. Besides this, they have on the farms 
along the river two luxuriant growths of grass; the first 
in the spring, and the second after the overflowing of 
the river subsides, which is generally in July and Au- 
gust. The last crop lasts tbe remainder of the season. 
Neither do they [the stock] require shelter, although 
they are penned in at nigbt. The pens are moveable; 
and the use of (hem is not only for security against the 
wolves, but to manure the ground.'' 

4 

DISEASE IN POTATOES. 



From several sections we hear there are already symp- 
toms of this disease. B. P. Johnson, Esq., of Rome, 
writes us, July 18th : — 

" I have examined, within the last few days, a number 
of fields, and find indications of the disease in almost 
every field. The upper leaves first show indications of 
the disease-^he leaves shrivel or curl up, and it soon 
extends to the entire stalk. In some instances when the 
potatoes have been dug, on cutting them open, a small 
black spot is found in the centre. In others the potatoe 
appears sound and healthy. 

" The disease is not confined, so far as my observa- 
tions extends, to any particular variety of potatoe, or to 
any special location. Seed procured from the west, 
where no defect was apparent last year, suffers equally 
with seed selected fW>m the crop raised in this section 
last year. I planted some this year, and made a prepara- 
tion of salt, plaster and house ashes, of nearly equal 
quantities, though of ashes the most, and put about a 
handful in each hill befbre covering. The vhies look 
remarkably well, and as yet are free from the curl in the 
leaves. Whether they will escape, a few days will de- 
termine. 

" I am led to believe, that this disease is somewhat* 
analogous to smut in wheat. As it has made its appear- 
ance so early in the season, I hope careflil observations 
will be made, in order if possible to aim at some definite 
conclusions in relation to the cause of the disease and 
remedy." 

Dr. Camp, of Windham, Greene co., has sent us a 
couple of insects, of a kind which he thinks causes the 
rot in potatoes. He states that the blight which precedes 
the rot, has already attacked the crop, and that on all the 
affected stalks, he finds more or less of these insects. The 
healthy vines, he states, have no insects on them. 



Col. H. S. Randall's Mekino Sheep. — Last season 
we noticed the enormous clip of the Merino sheep of 
Col. Henry S. Randall, of this village. This season we 
learo ths^t his Paular stock, includmg two rams, averaged 
over six pounds of irs0 wuhed wool per head! A threa 
year old ram sheared 13 lbs. 8 oz., (the heaviest 6eeee, 
we believe, ever taken from a thr$e year old Merino in 
the U. S.,) and a yearling 8 lbs. 8 oz. Many of the ewes 
sheared 6, 7 and 8 lbs. per head, and one the unparalleled 
weight of 9 lbs. 1 oz. ! Col. R. received the first pre- 
mium on rams, and the first and second on ewes, at the 
State Fair at Poughkeepsie, (1844,) and the gold medal 
of the Society, for the best managed and most profitable 
flock of sheep, at the annual winter meeting of the So- 
ciety in Albany. Cortland against the world l^Corttontf 
Democrat. 
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NOTES ON YEJEUf ONT FARMINQ. 
(Coatinaed from page 221.) 

Cattle. — Much less attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of cattle in this section than to sheep. Several 
years since some cattle from Connecticut, whose blood 
has not been dulj ascertained, were brougrht here and 
considerably improved the stock. Some Durhams have 
been Introduced, and herds are frequently met with in 
which traces of this blood are to be seen. Mr. Paris 
Fletcher, of Bridport, has a bull showings some fine 
points, purchased of George Vail, Esq., of Troy, and got 
by his bull Duke of Wellington. Mr. F. showed us 
some good yearlings and calves by this bull. Mr. Cha's. 
L. Smith, of Bristol, has several cows showing more or 
less Durham blood. Among them is a large, strong- 
framed, and well-made cow, said to have been imporled 
as a full blood Durham. Several of his cows have the 
appearance of being large milkers. Mr. Wightman 
ChapmaD, of Weybridge, has an Ayrshire bull, present- 
ed him by J. P. Cushing, Esq., of Massachusetts.* 
He is a good bull— has a small, clean head, and clean 
limbs, a well-shaped body, and mellow skin. With the 
exception of Mr. Archibald's bull sent to the Pough- 
keepsieshow from Montreal, he is decidedly the best 
Ayrshire bull we have ever seen. We saw in the neigh- 
borhood several very fine heifers by this bull, which 
have just come to milk. Their appearance is very 
l>romising, and we have no doubt they will make su- 
perior cows. Indeed we have no doubt that this bull has 
qualities which would greatly improve the stock of the 
neighborhood for ^11 purposes. 

At Mr. Htder Barnes's, in the town of Addison, we 
saw an uncommonly large ox. He is six years old, has 
as yet only been fed with hay and grass, and was at 
pasture in only good store trim. His girth at the chine, 
by our admeasurement, was eight feet six inches. In 
July last, (a year ago,) he weighed tweoty-six hundred 
and twenty pounds. He is one of the largest oxen we 
ever saw in the same state of flesh, and if thoroughly 
Caitted, would probably come nearly or quite up to the 
weight of any which have been slaughtered in this 
country. Though not fine his shape is better than that 
of such very large animals usually, and he may fiitten 
well. His blood is not known. His color is a rather 
light red, with a white face, and narrow strip of white 
along the back. 

We saw some g^od stock in the vicinity of Vergennes. 
Mr. Rodman Chapman introduced a bull here several 
years since, that we understood was bred by Colonel 
Jaques, of Massachusetts, which, from what we saw and 
heard, evidently much improved the stock. Mr. Chap- 
man now has a cow by this bull, which is one of 
the best animals we saw in Vermont. Mr. i) B. 
Cook, of Charlotte, has a young bull and two heifjBrs, 
which appear to be nearly full blood Devons, purchased 
in Litchiield county, CU They are pretty animals, the 
bull particularly so* 

It is a matter of no less surprise than regret, that farm- 
ers in general in this superior grazing section, should be 
so indifferent to the quality of Uieir cattle. While they 
have become generally awakened to the improvement 
of their sheep, and have become possessed of a highly 
profitable variety, they seem not to be aware that equal 
advantages would accrue from a systematic and judicious 
cultivation of the breed of cattle. We will not attempt 
to say what particular breed would be best adapted to 
this location. We have no doubt the introduction of th£ 
best bulls of either the Durham, Hereford, Devon, or 
Ayrshire breeds, would be productive of improve- 
ment. 

It may serve to correct an error, if we remark here 
that we were in some instances shown stock under the 
name of Durham, which were a burlesque on that cele- 
brated breed. If certain blue-skinned, black-eyed, black- 
nosed, coarse-boned animals, are thought to be Dur- 
hams, we cannot wonder at the prejudice which appears 
to exist with some against the breed ! 

Horses. — Vermont, in common with New -Hampshire, 



• For a cut and descriptiiMi of this bull, see eighth vol. Cultiva- 
tor, p. lOL 



has been much celebrated for Its excellent horses, — dis- 
tinguished for the quality of activity, great strength in 
proportion to size, ability to live and labor on compara- 
tively little food, with remarkable hardiness and endu< 
ranee. We shall not attempt a minute history of the 
Vermont horse— this would be fruitless. He is undoubt- 
edly a nJxttire of several breeds. The first settlers, who 
were principally from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode-Island, carried with them such stock as they had. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were in possession of val- 
uable horses at a period as Car back as the commence- 
ment of the American revolution. The horse called 
Ranger, — asterwards known in Virginia as Lindsey's 
Arabian, said to have been an Arab, presented by the 
£mperor of Morocco to the commander of a British 
frigate, and by the latter subseqenily given to the captain 
of an American vessel, — was brought to Connecticut, 
and became the sire of a numerous and very superior 
progeny. General Wash ington's celebrated grey charger, 
was said to have been got by this horse. The 3Riragan« 
setts of Rhode Island, (so called from being bred in the 
vicinity of Naragansett bay,) were famous at as early a 
day as the horses of Connecticut. What those Narragan- 
setts were, we know not — it has been said they sprung 
from an imported English Hunter. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the early emigrants to 
Vermont, took with them mares of these stocks ; and 
from the contiguity of the state to the province of Lower 
Canada, there has always been a greater or less infusion 
of the blood of the Canadian French horse, which came 
originally from Normandy. The stock thus derived has 
been variously commingled, and mixed also with other 
blood introduced at different times. The rugged features 
of the country, the rigor of the climate, the mode of feed- 
ing, and the general management, have all tended to pro- 
duce a hardy race, as well as to assimilate them in some 
degree to a general standard of points. 

But the greatest celebrity of the Vermont horses has 
been unquestionably derived f^om a particular animal 
commonly known as the " old Justin Morgan horse.'* 
This horse is, we believe, universally admitted to hav« 
been the root of the famous race, to which the name of 
Morgans has been given, though there has been some 
diverse accoonts of his origin. The most authentic his- 
tory yet obtained, and which, so far as it goes is undoubt-^ 
edly entitled to full belief, is given by a son of Justin 
Morgan, bearing his Cither's name, and now living in 
Stockbridge, Vt., [see Cultivator vol. IX, p. 99.] Mr. 
Morgan states that his father removed to Randolph, Vt., 
from Springfield, Mass., — that in the year 1795 he visit- 
ed Springfield, and on his return to Randolph took with 
him a « two years old colt, which was the same that has 
since been known all over New England as the Morgan 
horse." Mr. Morgan does not state anything in regard 
to the blood of the colt, but is confident his father ob- 
tained him in the vicinity of Springfield. This state* 
ment of Justin Morgan 2d, is confirmed by John Mor- 
gan of Lima, N. Y., [Cult., vol. IX. p. 110,] who states 
he was a near neighbor of Justice Morgan senior, previ- 
ous to his removal to Vermont. He recollects the colt 
purchased by Justin Morgan, which he states was got 
<< by a horse owned by Sealy Norton, of E^st Hartford, 
Conn., called the * True Britton.' " This horse was said 
to have been stolen from Oen. Delancy, commander of 
the reftigee troops on Long Island, during the Revolu- 
tionary war. The Delancy horse* is said to have been 
nearly or quite thorough bred. [Skinner's Introduction 
to Youatt's Treatise on the Horse, p. 54.] 

This we believe comprises all that is positively known 
in regard to the blood of the first Morgan horse. His im- 
mediate descendants were numerous, and remarkable for 
their good qualities, and striking resemblance to each 
other. Indeed so remarkable was their similarity that 
they were readily recognized by ordinary observers. 
Even when crossed with the common country stock, 
their peculiarities were often obvious to (he second and 
third generation. A horse called '' Sherman Morgan," 
got by the ^<old Morgan," and owned by Mr. Bellows, 
of Bellows*-FaIls, Vermont, is generally believed to 
have done more towards giving "character and fame*' (o 
the Morgan stock, than any other horse, not excepting 
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the first of that race and name. This bone lived to a 
great age, and his progeny, which were very numeroui, 
were of unrivalled excellence as roadsters. Of the blood 
of the Sherman Morgan on the side of his dam, we know 
nothing, but hope to obtain more particulars in future. 
In 1831 this horse was kept by Col. Sam'l Jaques, at the 
Ten Hills farm, Charlestown, Mass. Col. J. considered 
him a horse having a rare combination of valuable 
qualities. 

Though we never had the good fortone to see the 
Sherman Morgan, we saw many of his foals, and with- 
out disparaging other horses, can safely say, that they 
were, as road horses, superior to any other stock with 
which we have been acquainted. It will be recollected 
that Mr. Hill's horse Black Hawk, spoken of in our 
June number, is a son of the Sherman Morgan. 

Perhaps there is not at the psesont time in existence, 
a horse which possesses more of the characteristics for 
which the Morgans are justly esteemed, than Black 
Hawk. He is certainly a noble and beautiful animal, 
and we cannot but think well calculated to produce a 
highly valuable stock. We say this from convietum, 
and with no other motive whatever than a wish to bene- 
fit the public. 

And here our Vermont ft'iends will permit us to sug- 
gest, that, in order to secure as far as possible, the valua- 
ble properties for which their horses have heretofore 
obtained such extensive notoriety, an Association for the 
Improvement of the Breed, be at once organized. The 
congeniality of the soil and climate of Vermont to pro- 
duce the best of horses for certain purposes, has been 
shown and acknowledged by the high estimation in 
which many of them have been held wherever known. 
And hait so \aluable a stock as the Morgans originated in 
England, or in any country where superior animals are 
properly valued and the principles of breeding duly re- 
garded, there can be no question that a successful effort 
would have been made to prevent its deterioration. But 
what, it may be asked, has been done in this case 7 In. 
stead of efforts to preserve and improve their peculiar 
stock, is it not a fact that the practice in general has been 
quite akin to that of the boy, who, according to the faUe, 
''killed the goose which laid the golden egg V In the 
anxiety to realize immidiate profits, ultimate consequen- 
ces have too often, it is feared, been overlooked; and the 
tempting offers of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, have too frequently induced the farmer to part with 
a valuable mare, apparently regardless of the fact that 
by doing so he was depriving himself of an important 
pecuniary resource. In this way much of the best breed, 
ing slock has been taken away from Vermont, and worn 
out in the stages- coaches and other carriages of other 
states, witiiout being allowed to *< increase and multi- 
ply." This has so far operated to lessen the number or 
good horses in the slate, that there are not now, proba- 
bly, as many as there were a few years ago. The object 
of such an assoiciation as is suggested, should be to se- 
cure the best mares and stallions for breeding — an object 
which beyond all doubt might be effected with advantage 
to the individuals engaged in it, ami still greater advan- 
tage to the public. We trust that the obvious necessity 
of the case will induce some effective action among those 
farmers who are desirous that Vermont should maintain 
her pre-eminence for rearing valuable horses. 

At Addison, we saw the horse Eclipse, owned by Mr. 
£. Long, Cambridge, N. Y., which received the first 
premium of the Mew-York State Agricultural Society in 
1842. This horse, we believe, is a son of the celebrated 
American Eclipse. We should suppose him to be an 
animsl well calculated to produce horses of laoge size, 
with fine form and spirit. 

We were shown some mares of excellent points. 
Among the best were those of Mr. Y. G. Drake and Mr. 
Jewett, Wey bridge, and Mr. Langdon, of New Haven. 

Obchards, Fruits &c.— Though the winters of Ver- 
mont are long and cold, the hardier fruits, as the apple, 
pear, and plum, thrive well. We have never seen finer 
apples than we tasted at several places. Some Spilzen 
bergs shown us by Mr. H. S. Morse, Shelbume, were su 
perior examples of that noted fruit. Plum-trees appear 



very flourishing in many plaees, and we were told pro- 
duced abundantly. 

In the garden of the Hon. Ezra Meech, Shelbnrne, we 
found vegetation more forward than it was generally in 
(he gardens of this city snd Troy at the same time. At 
this we were somewhat surprised, especially, as besides 
being more than a hundred miles farther north than Al- 
bany, it was located immediately on the verge of Luke 
Champlain, naturally exposed to the full sweep of the 
coldest winds. We soon discovered, however, that the 
garden was completely protected by a belt of white ee- 
der — the American Arbor tfUa, This had so broken oil 
the cold winds that the effect was equivalent to a transfer 
of the spot several degrees to the south. This Is a stri- 
king example of the advantages of protection from cold 
by means of evergreens — a means which ought to be 
generally adopted in the northern states, and all bleak, 
exposed sections. Mr. Meach has a pretty conservator}', 
well filled with plants, which, together with the garden, 
appear to be well managed. We regretted that circum- 
stances prevented our examining Mr. Meech's extensive 
farm. We understood him to say that he kept two thou- 
sand sheep, and two hundred cattle, kc. 

Faciuti£8 fob Manufactuaino. — Few sections of 
the country can compare in this respect with Uiose por- 
tions of Vermont through which we passed. The valley 
of the Otter-creek, especially, possesses an almost incal- 
culable water-power, but a small portion of which, com- 
paratively, is yet improved. In the space of eleven 
miles, from the commencement of the rapids above 
Middlebury-falls, to the foot of the falls at Vergennes, 
there is an aggregate fall of three hundred and ten feet. 
For a large portion of this distance, the banks of the 
stream are solid, affording numerous level and excellent 
sites for the erection of manufacturing buildings. Es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of wool, and for other 
purposes, are now in operation at Middlebury, Wey- 
bridge, and Vergennes. We were informed that they 
all do a successful business, and it is believed that a fur. 
iher investment of cgpital might be extensively and pro- 
fitably made here. We would invite the attention of 
manufacturing capitalists to these facilities. 
— —i.— ^^— —^'^^^~ ' 

FARM OF HENRY S. MORSE. 



Among the fine farms we visited during our excursion 
to Vermont,- we were not more pleased with any than 
with that of Mr. Hknbt S. Morse, situated in Shelbume, 
Chittenden county, about six miles from Burlington. It 
consists of one thousand acres, lying in a body. la lo- 
cation is beantiful, being on a large swell, command- 
ing a fine view of the lake and the interesting scenery 
on either side, for a wide extent. 

Mr. Morse devotes his farm principally to keeping 
sheep, though he is under the necessity of keeping con- 
siderable other stock, (horses and cattle,) to carr>' on all 
his operations. Cattle are also sometimes fatted for mar- 
ket, but this branch has latterly been found less profit- 
able than wool-growing. He has two thousand sheep, 
nearly all of which are of the Merino and Saxon blood. 
The whole flock averaged last year a fraction over three 
pounds per fleece. He pursues a very judicious course 
with his wethers. He always feeds them well, and at 
three and four years old they receive high feeding 
through the winter, are sheared as early as the season 
will permit, and sold .soon after, to be driven to Brighton 
for slaughter. Mr. Morse had, when we were there, 
two hundred weathers which would be ready for sale 
as soon as they could be shorn, and were considered 
worth $2,50 per head. They were the best lot we ever 
saw of that breed — fat and large. They yielded on an 
avenge last year five and a half pounds of wool, worth 
forty cents per pound, or $2,20 each. He has also an- 
other lot, younger than these, which will be ready for 
sale next season. He raises peas and potatoes for feed- 
ing his sheep and other stock in winter. He is much in 
favor of the pea for sheep. The crop is mowed, proper- 
ly cureil, put in the barn and fed out to the fatting sheep 
in winter, without threshing. He fimis this the most 
valuable crop he can raise for that purpose. The store- 
sheep are likewise fed with peas in small quantities. 
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Allowing one tree to a aqoure rod, or a hundred and 
sixty to the acre, and estimating the produce at ten 
potmds to the tree, (which is less than is frequently got,) 
the aggregate produce would be sixteen hundred pounds. 
The trees might often grow on land not Taluahle for 
other purposes, as on rocky hill-sides, and by the borders 
of fields and highways— so set as not to keep the roads 
wet by their shade. What are called " second growth" 
trees are preferred for sugar. They have generally lar- 
ger tops and more leaves, by which the sap is probably 
better elaborated. 



TBIAL OF THE CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS. 



The potatoe is well liked, in connection with other Ibod, 
for sheep, and particularly for fistting eattie. The stock 
fatten well on it, and tlie beef is of good quality. The 
only objection to the potatoe, is the difficulty of feeding 
it in cold weather. 

Washing Sheep. — ^Mr. Morsels plan for doing this 
is worthy of notice. A dam is thrown across a small, 
c'ear and rapid stream, near his bams. The bottom of 
tlie pond thus raised, is so covered with small stones 
that it is impossible to make the water muddy or sandy 
in the least. A platform is laid from which the sheep 
8 re taken into the water, and when their wool is cleaned, 
they pass out by a hard, McAdamized bank, to a dean 
grass-lot on the opposite side. Four men can work in 
the water at once, and two thovsand sheep may be com- 
pletely washed here in one day. 

Barns and wintek sHELTEa.— Mr. Morse's bam 
and fixtures for winter sheltering and feeding, are well 
arranged. The yanls are well protected from the cold- 
est winds by sheds attached to the bams. In the sheds 
ere racks and feeding boxes sufficient to accommodate 
the sheep in bad weather. In fair weather they are 
mostly fed out of doors. When the yards are covered 
with snow and are hard and clean, they are sometimes 
foddere4<m the snow. Water is brought in an aqueduct, 
and there are troughs in each yard through which the 
water is constantly running. 

Grass Lands. — ^Mr. Morse mows about three hun- 
dred acres annually. The average yield of hay is one 
and a half to two tons per acre. He has one field of 
sixty acres, beautifully set in grass. He prefers plowing 
his meadows or grass lands as little as possible. The 
first object is to get them as level and sn^ooth as possible, 
and the grass thick and even. When the sward becomes 
bound or the grass declining, manure is spread on in au- 
tumn, made fine and worked in with a bush or harrow. 
The ground is naturally moist, and the manure being 
put on at this season of the year is not wasted by evapora- 
tion. The fields show that the system answers well. 

Fencing, drainiko, he. — A considerable part of Mr. 
Morsels larm, was naturally too wet. In the division of ^ 

the farm by fences, he has had regard to remedying this ! not what would have been the result of a comparative 
defect. Trenches have been dug to the depth of two or| trial of this with the best plows made in this coontry ; 
three feet, (acconling to the nature of the ground as toi'^e however hope that such trial will yet be made—but 
wetness,) and filled with small stones, of which there!; at present we can only express our concurrence gene- 
have been considerable quantities on some parts of the || rally with the conclusions of the committee in regard to 
farm. The trenches so filled answer the purpose of jthe work of the Centre Draft Plow, as set forth in the 



Mr. James Psddxr, general agent for the sale of 
Proaty and company's Centrb Draft Plows, brought 
to this city in May last a number of these implements. 
They being comparatively but little known in this vicini- 
ty, several persons were desirous that a public trial should 
be made with them under the supervision of a judicious 
and impartial committee. This was more especially 
wished, aa an nn&vorable report had reached this country 
in regard to the performance of this plow, and that of 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse and Mason, at the exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England last year. The 
work of the American plows at this trial was represented 
as decidsdly bad — a result for which we are wholly una- 
ble to account, except on the ground of the plowmen not 
being well acquainted with the somewhat peculiar con* 
straction and operation of these plows. We have seen 
the operation of several of the most celebrated English 
and Scotch plows, which have been brought to this coun- 
try, among which we will name that of the celebraled 
RtuMOme plow, which received the highest prize at the 
English trial referred to. With the exception of this, 
we are confident we have seen no imported plow, which, 
everything considered, can be deemed equal to the Ame- 
rican plows mentioned. The Ransoms plow which we 
saw, was imported a few years since. It is unquestion- 
ably a good one. Some late improvements are said (o 
have been added, of which we cannot speak. We know 



drains, and the fences are erected on them. What is 
called '* half wall," is a kind of fence quite commonly 
made on the farm. It consists of stones, the largest 
of which would not probably weigh over two hundred 
pounds, laid up in a double row, to the height of two 
and a half to three feet, and the fence finished by two 
t>oards or rails, the posts for which are set before the 
stones are laid up. Besides these trenches other drains 
have been made and covered. In this way, many acres, 
which, when Mr. Morse came into possesssion of the 
farm, a few years ago, were nearly worthless, now con- 
8ti|ute some of his best lands for hay. 

Maple SuoAR.-^The manufacture of this article is 
carried on to a greater extent in Vermont than in any 
other part of the Union. It Is now In many cases pro- 
duced with profit, and no doubt may be made a source 
of considerable income. We were surprised at the 
quantity of sugar which is produced from a tree. We 
saw a handsome sample of a hundred snd thirty- six 
pounds made from twelve trees, by Mr. Isaac Landon, 
Cornwall. Mr. Morse made a thousand pounds, and Mr. 
Lyman Hall, a neighbor of Mr. Morse's, made twelve 
hundred pounds last spring. We have samples of Mr. 
Morse's which are excellent. The whole lot would 
rea<lily command ten cents per pound. The process of 
manufacture has been much improved of late. Mr. M.l 
now boils the sap in shallow pans, and it is " stirred off' in 
graining. But as we do not fully understand the business, 
we hope Mr. Morse or Mr. Hall will furnish an article 
in relation to it. 

The quantity of sugar that might be produced from an 
acre properly planted with the sugrar maple, has never, 
I«erhap6, been ascertained ; but we have no doubt that at 
ic.iac lifieen hundretl pounds might be easily obtained. 



following report : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE.. 

We whose names are underwritten were solicited to ex- 
amine the Centre Draught Plow and witness its perform^ 
ance, at the farm of T. Hillhouse, Esq. The perform- 
ance of this duty was certainly far from being courted by 
any one of us. But having been selected for that pur- 
pose, it would have been uncourteous to have declined; 
and haying performed the duty, it is Incumbent upon us 
to report tibe result of our examination. We have no 
desire, we must state in the outset, unduly to magnify 
the Centre Draught Plow, nor to praise unduly its per- 
formance. Neither can we be prevailed upon (even if 
desired so to do) to. undervalue all or any of the variooa 
new and Improved plows now before the agricultural 
community, which are brought in competition with it. 
But we nevertheless willingly report truly and fairly the 
facts in the case. 

The committee are almost strangers to each olheN— 
inhabitants of difierent parts of the state — chiefly, if not 
entirely, practical men, and accustomed to use (and per- 
haps prejudiced in favor of) other plows. Yet, with 
entire unanimity, we concur in the opinion that the 
Centre Draft Plow is not surpassed by any plow 
with which any of us are acquainted. The work per- 
formed by it is equal in excellence to any thing we have 
ever seen, and performed with as little labor and fatigue 
by both plowman and team, as it could, in our opinion,, 
possibly be done. 

Perhaps nothing more than the above need be said, ae 
it comprises in general terms all that we can say, or 
that it can be desirable to say. However we will add: 

This plow can be adjusted with the greatest nicety, 
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both as respects the depth of the fhnrow and the width , 
of furrow slice^ with perfect facility and ease. 

We are quite sore that it runs very light and is of 
course easy for the team. But we did not make any 
trials with the dynamometer, and therefore are unable 
to make any comparative statement, between the draught 
of this plow and that of others. All we pretend to offer 
upon this point, is the result of our observation upon the 
apparent eflbrt and fatigue of the team^ a conclusion 
which can be relied on to some extent, though we ad- 
mit, far from being conclusiTe. We however would 
remark, by way of fortifying our opinion, that at the 
celebrated trial of plows, made at Worcester, a year or 
two since, this plow bore off the premium of one hun- 
dred dollars, after a very severe competition with some 
of the most celebrated plows. So far as the plowman 
is concerned, we can with certainty assert, that severe 
labor and strenuous effort on his part is almost entirely 
done away. Even skill is comparatively useless in 
working with this plow. 

This may seem a strong position to take; but in con- 
firmation of it we must sUte, that we saw furrow after 
furrow plowed with great nicety, the hand of the 
plowman having been laid to the plow only to enter it 
at the commencement of the furrow. As to the style of 
work performed, we can only say, that some of the 
plows lap the furrow slice, (and they are those which 
we prefer,) and to which our report mainly refers, while 
another (the one to which the one hundred dollar pre- 
mium was awarded at Worcester,) turns the furrows flat. 

The workmanship of the plow is excellent, and 
we beg specially to commend the casting of the share 
from a composition which is much harder tlian ordinary 
cast iron, thus ensuring a great degree of durability to 
the plowshare. If to this it be added that the share is also 
constructed upon the self-sharpening principle, it can 
easily be conceived that the purchasers of these plows 
are ensured against the too frequent recurrence of the 
vexation that results from the rapid and often unuBp»ded 
wear of the share. 

In conclusion, we would remark that this plow has 
obtained great celebrity, and has received and is daily i 
receiving the cordial approbation of men whose opinion, | 
have far greater weight than ours. We believe that isi 
has lost none of its celebrity by the trial which we | 
witnessed, for out of the numerous company presentt 
there was not one who did noft seem to be both sur- 
prised and delighted with the performance of the plow. 

It may be asked how it comes that both this plow 
and the Worcester county plows, Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason's, were condemned at the fair of the 
English Agricultural Society last year. Nor is it easy to 
answer the question. Prejudice, national prejudice may 
have had something to do with it. All we can say is, 
that some of the committee at least were practical men; 
we have reported only that which we^ saw. Moreover, 
there was present on the ground an English plowman, 
recently arrived, whose judgment was perfectly unbiased, 
who pronounced this equal to any English plow he had 
ever handled, and tally concurred with the committee in 
the opinion expressed by them. 

J. B. NoTT, Albany Co. 

T. HiLLHOVSXi " 

John McYean, Monroe Co. 
C. Hannam, Genesee Co. 

PLOWING FOB WHEAT. 



portion which had been thus coyered with subsoil, yield- 
ed from twenty to twenty -Ave bushels per acre. In this 
case, the soil was light, and the subsoil somewhat clayey, 
and contained a small portion of carbonate of lime, effer- 
vescing slightly in acid; the operation rendered the 
soil stronger, firmer, and better adapted to the growth of 
wheat. Doubtless large portions of our country might 
be thus greatly, and perhaps permanently improved, by 
the use of such manure, thus lying in immense quantities 
just beneath the surface. But there may be other sub- 
soils not only useless, but actually detrimental; hence 
the necessity of discrimination and care. 



PEAT AND POND MUD. 



But few fiurmers are willing to undertake the purchase 
and use of the subsoil plow, but all may adopt the prac- 
tice of deep irfoiring by the ordinary method. In many 
parts of the country, Uie soil may be much improTed in 
its wheat-raising qualities, by throwing up and mixing 
with the surface, a small portion of the subsoil. In some 
instances this has been attended with strikingly suceeas- 
fhl effects. In others, where the subsoil has been thrown 
on the surface, the increase in the growth of wheat has 
been almost incredible. A neighbor scattered the earth 
taken from a ditch over the surface for many feet on 
each side. Afterwards when the crop of wheat averaged 
on the rest of the field scarcely five bushels per acre, the 



In many localities, it is not practicable to obtain these 
enriching substances except at the driest seasons of the 
year, when the water is evaporated which usually covers 
them. The vast quantities of them which abound in 
many parts of the country, especially of peat and swamp 
muck, while the scant crops of the ai\joining fields show 
how much their presence is needed, ought to stimulate 
a greater number of our ikrmers to seize the present op- 
portunity to cart them upon their fields. 

Many have been disappointed from the use of swamp 
muck or peat. Its results are much less striking than 
those of farm yard manure, not only because it possesses 
less inherent richness, but because it contains far less of 
soluble parts, and consequently imparts its strength more 
slowly to growing plants. This quality however only 
makes it more enduring. Chemists have found that by 
decoction in water, vegetable mould loses a small por- 
ticm of its weight by solution; but if tlie remaining in- 
soluble portion is exposed to air and moisture a few 
months, another part may be again dissolved. Thus, 
peat, muck, and all decayed vegetable fibre, becomes a 
slow, but lasting source of nourishment to plants. 

Disappointment also results from the want of thorough 
intermixture with the soil. If peat or muck is merely 
spread in masses upon the sorfisce of the soil, and then 
plowed in, it rarely proves of much benefit, until, by 
several years tillage, it becomes thoroughly intermixed. 
To prevent such failure, it should be very thoroughly and 
repeatedly harrowed, S3 as to promote a thorough ad- 
mixture with the surface soil, before it is turned unite .- 
by the plow. 

By such treatment as this, heavy soils may often be 
greatly improved, and rendered lighter and more fiee, 
as well as more fertile. 

But it is when shovelled out and dried, to be mixed 
with farm yard manure, as a recipient for its volatile or 
liquid parts, that peat or muck becomes pre-eminently 
valuable. We say drte</ because if it is already saturated 
with water, of which it will often take in five-sixths of 
Us oum weight, it cannot absorb the liquid portions of the 
manure. But if well dried before hand, that is, if these 
five-sixths of water are expelled, it will then absorb 
five-sixths of its weight in liquid manure, and it then 
becomes eminently fertilizing. The chief reason that 
the application of peat to bam -yards has not proved of 
greater value, is, that farmers have applied it when it 
was already filled with water, and consequently it could 
take in little of any thing else. 

When peat or muck is to be drawn to a distance, It is 
obvious that a great saving would be made by shovelling 
it out under large coarse sheds, some months before 
drawing, that the water may be well evaporated, and so 
obviate the necessity of drawing several tons of water to 
every ton of peat. 

Pond mnd is sometimes a highly fertilizing subetanoe. 
Where the materials which streams deposit, consist of 
road- washings, or the drain ings of farm yards or of ma- 
nured fields, they constitute frequently a compost of the 
richest kind. The same remark will apply to stagnant 
ponds which have been much frequented by animalSi 
and which have become dry. In the latter part of sum- 
mer and early in autumn, these valuable materials may 
be easily carted out on the adjacent lands, and they form 
one of the best and most suitable manures for wheats 
being free from the objections which exist in cases of 
unfermented or long farm-yard manure. 
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SHELTEJt FOR SHEEP. 



LECTDKESol 



t CHEmSTRY o 



VEOETATION. 



EvtTf one hu psrlupi heard of the man whow roof 
nimiaed uarepaireil )□ [he perpetual detriment of all 
dry article! uvi tound long* within doon, — became when 
il raineil he could not repair it, and when the weather 
wai fair he did oot need the repair. For a aimilar rea- 
•on, many floclo of iheep pan year after fear, iiopro- 
tected beciuae abeUen are not needed in nimmerj and 
cannot be maile in the deplh of widler. To induce their 
gwaen to adopt an improremenl, and proTide, in time, 
■uilable ahelter for their flocki, we wUh to ttale a few 
&cU in the caae. 

Lewia A. Morel], of TomphiOi ciHmlf , K. T., before 
he had provided iheller lot hi* flock of Saxon aheep, 
13)0 in number, loM from 70 lo 100, daring winler, and 
once Int ISO. For Ihe foar ancooaire yean after pro- 
tection, the anrage navbet wiotereil being 1,800, Ihi 
average yearly loM unonaled to only 31, being lets than 
I J per cent. 

J. W. Childers, of the Olglirii Agricultural Society, 
brniight hii Iheep to shelter about Chrlslmai, and foand 
before two daya that they did not eat lO moch as whc 
cTpoaed, by the proportion of Are to three. When I 
the field, hit flock required fltly baskets full of tnrnepa 
day; but when the](en)d they needed only thirty ■ ilay. 
"Vet inch great progress,'' aaiil be, "did they make, 
that you would have thought they bad been eating flfly 
baiketi a day, when shot up, and only thirty when in the 
field." In another experiment, which was accompanied 
by accurate weighing and meaiiirlng, where larnepi ani' 
oil-cake were giren as food, Ihe qaanllty of lurnepa di- 
miniabed in a few weekt nearly one quarter, and tht 
Oil-cake diminiihed about one-third) while the increasi 
of weight reaulllng from Shelter was more than one- 
third. The Editor of the Engliib Agricultnral OsUHe, 
inferred from icloaleiperimeats, performed by himielC, 
that twice as many sheep might be kept in ■ htting eon 
dJlion on Ihe aame quantity of food under perfect she! 
ler, at under entire exposure, [f these reralti wen 
obtained in the mild climate of England, what may no 
be expected in otu terere winters f 

L. A. Morell la laligQed that at least one ton of hay tt 
the hundred dieep it saved by protection every winter 
■'Ofoati, which [ fed liberally before protection, thi 
amount saved is equivalent lo 500 buihels each year, am 
yelmyaheep have been in finer onler than when Ihcy wen 
grained; showing, no twithilanding the virtue of grain, 
that there it mart Hrtw* in marm sluUtr." The same 
anccessful manager has also found that the aggregate in 
crease In four clips of wool from hia flock, retultin; 
from protection, amounted lo 1250 lbs.; and that thi 
increattd number of lambs exceeded one bnndred a year 
In view of these facli, we wiih every farmer to main 
acaleolation ofthe whole amount of food thus saved 
every winter, the increase in the weight of hif Sheep, I 
saving of life, the increase of wool, and Ihe increase 
the number of hii flock. 

If it will coat one dollar per head, (u winter aheap by 
the ordinary way, then lo winter 1000 wouldeost SI.""" 

Oat third ofthii uved would be 

The difference in losa by wintering, according loL. 
A. Morell, would be about 50 aheep, which at 

S3 each, would amount lo 

Putting the increaaed value of bit sheep, by in- 
crease of weight, at one tenth the value ot Ihe 

flocit, 

) in the fleece, lay 160 lbs 

50 



•qoal Uie total eaving evei; year, by Ihe use of luitible 
shelter, at a vary moderate estimate, and which would 
abtuulaiUly pay for tuiCabla shedt, if they required erecl- 

Now is the time of year lo nuke preparation, to pre- 
*aat the disaitront reenlla, which must always attend ex- 
poenra tkroogh our long, tlonny, and freezing winlen. 
Wot dinetionB in itae constnaetion of aheep aheds, tee the 
CalUvator, vol. 7, p. IS. 



e bttxt exceedingly Interested in reading Iha 
rqrarted akclches of Dr. PUyfair'i Icclures on this tab- 
jecl, lately published in our foreign exchange papen. 
We have, however,only room for a brief notice of the 
moit interetling portiona. The point to which he ArtI 
called particular attention, was the great care displayed 
t>y nature in the introdnelioa and protection of seeds. 
I were surrounded with a hard ecaJy anuour of flint 
the tee<it otcom; some have thick coati, such aa 
beana and peaa: olbera are protected by hard shells, and 
placed in the midst of a pulpy, fleshy covering, destined 
as manure for the teed, sueh aa the peacb. In all, the 
grealett care waatakento protect the seed from injury 
—til the period of germination. Three parts were dis- 
iguished In all seeds; lal, tbe coCyltdint, which formt 
much the largest porlionof the kernel, and which it in 
facl the magazine of food for Ihe young pltnt; 2nd, the 
plumuie, plume or gtmmult, which ia the young embryo 
ihal is anerwarda to become the stem OF the plant; 3n^ 
Ihe radieie, or part which ia lo tiecome the roots, la 
' e common garden bean the cotyledon ia divided into 
'o portions called lobet; the plumule or embryo stem 
Ihe amall while point obterved al theupperpartoftha 
dicisions or lobes, and the radicle is the curved white 
which is found at the base. The moat frequent 
form in aeedt waa two eotyledona; but in other seeds, 
ir example the grasses, in which Ihe food is only in one 
ityledon, and In other seeds, there were comparlmenli 
for the primary fooil. Consequently, botanists divided 
plania into two great dlviaiona; (hoee having the food of 
the embryo itored in one magazine — the monoctyledo- 
I plant; and thoae having I wo or more eompanmenit 
e dicotyledonous or poiycolyleilonona pltnti. Theie 
plants possess CapUal differences. A> *o<u ai those 
ntial parts of a seed, Ihe plumule, radicle, and coty- 
n, are formed, it loaet all aclivlly, and life apparently 
.becomes auapendeil, until called forth for the purpose of 
re-produclioo. rnderfavorbte circumstances, teeds may 
!be kept for a very long time in this inactive state. He 
jhsd himself seen, In Mr. Miles' garden, at Bristol, wheat 
growing, Iheteedaof which had been fonnd in a mummy; 
iPliny slates a ease where he bad known wheal lo grow 
'after 100 yean; and Borne mentions an iutanee in which 
rye grew after 149 yean. Coffee beant are the seeds 
which moat easily lose their suspended vitality; for Ihey 
refute to grow, unlen planted immediately after being 
taken from the buih- Bat ex pose a seed to the com- 
bined influence of lighl, air and moltture, and the sus- 
pended vitality becomei active. The embryo plant 
feedi upon the nutriment in the cotyledon; the radicle 
protrude* from the teed, detcends into the ground, and 
formt rools; the little plumule ascenda, and forma a alem, 
and the cotylnlon shrivels up anil diaappean. The lit- 
Ile plant now feeds itself from the air and the soil, and 
apace. The item Incresaea in height and throws 
inchet, and leaves, and the roots diverge in tear«h 
I. It was long a questitm of dlepute lo what force 
m of a tree was owing. Some philoaophen said 
the roots descended into the earth, because they loved 
moisture, and the stem ascended because it loved the 
But Detroehel showed this waa not (he case; 
for he took a box and bored holes in the bottom of it, 
placing beans over each hole, and some moist earth on lop 
of the bean. The roots thould have grown up in Cie 
earth and the stems downward Into Ihe air, if that 
opinion had been correct. But thia ia not the case ; for 
radicles went downwards into Ihe air, and the ttem* 
inded into the earth; and in a short time (hey ahrivel- 
ed away and died. Be the force, then, what it may, 
roota have a natural tendency lo descend, and Ihe stems 
ascend. That this has some intimate ponnect inn wilb 
gravilation. Knight has shown by hia beautiful experi- 
il. Mr. Knight arranged wheels driven by water, in 
1 a way thai he could either drive (hem horiiontally 
'ertically. and regulate their speed. He then planted 
nt on (he rim of (he wheel, in eooditiont bvorable to 
growth, and then set hia wheels in motion. The eS^et 
of this waa, that, when the wheel attained a certain de- 
gree of apMd, which, in the case of the wheel in quM. 
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tion^ was two hundred and fifty rotations in a minute, a 
new force came into operation — the centrifugal force — 
and overcame that of gravitation. The roots, instead of 
descending, obeyed this new force, growing outwards, 
forming in fact, prolongations of the radii of the wheel ; 
while the stems took the opposite rlirection, until they 
came in contact with the axis. But when the wheel 
revolved less rapidly, so that the force of gravitation 
was not overcome but merely modified, the radicles point- 
ed downwards, about ten degrees from the horizon, and 
the plumules pointed upwards at the same angle, and the 
inclination was greater or less, according as the wheel 
revolved more or leas rapidly. By this capital experi- 
ment, Mr. Knight proved that the descent of the roots 
into the soil, is essentially connected with gravitation. 
Botanists then considered that the lateral branches were 
due to the same cause ; their natural tendency being to 
proceed upwards, but gravitation pulling them down- 
wards. To a certain degree only, is this correct. Par- 
asites do not obey the law of the earth's attraction; for 
they always grow at right angles to the plant to which 
they are attached, whether that be upwards, downwards, 
or laterally. Now, branches given off from the stem 
may be considered parasites, which would grow at right 
angles from the stem horizontally ; but they were also 
influenced by the upward direction, so that they grow 
upwards and outwards, and to a certain extent also by 
attraction, so that their direction is varied. The direc- 
tions of the stem and leaves, in fact all the green parts, 
are much influenced by light, which is therefore one 
great cause of their upward direction, as shown even in 
the case of a root; when its tip becomes green it grows 
upwards like a branch ; and a stem, put under the ground 
away from light, grows downwards like a root. Similar 
love for light is seen in the leaf; the upper part of a leaf 
is deeper green than the lower surface, and bends up- 
wartls to the sky; while the latter is directed to the earth. 
In some cases, both the upper and under surfaces of the 
leaf are equally green, and then its edges point to the 
sky. This was strikingly seen in the plant called bent 
grass. It had its rough or unpolished side upwards, and 
its beautiful smooth green side downwards, and it twist- 
ed up its leaves to the sun so that the polished side 
should torn upwards to the light. 

The first point in the growth of plants is the germina- 
tion of the seed, the cotyledon of which contains a stored- 
tip nutriment for the embryo — consisting of some mine- 
ral matter, with starch, gum, cheese, and fatty oilF; 
although in some seeds, as in the anise and cummin, the 
fixed fat is substituted by a volatile oil. The analysis of 
Boussingault gave 27 per cent, of cheese in peas; his 
(Br. Playfair's) own gave 29 per cent.; the two varie- 
ties obviously differing. The analysis of the French 
chemists gave 10 per cent, ofthis cheesing matter in oats ; 
those made by the lecturer himself, yield between U 
and 12 per cent. The oily matters also vary : some seeds, 
as that of the colewort, contain 40 per cent of oil; While 
that of wheat does not contain one per cent. It would 
be seen then, that in order that a seed should germinate, 
the concurrence of a proper temperature of moisture and 
of air was absolutely essential. Formerly, physiologists 
believed that light was injurious to germination; this 
error originating in the fact, that seeds germinate best at 
a certain distance beneath the surface of the gnwnd. 
But Saussnre showed that the apparently iiyarioui effect 
of light was owing to the drying of the seed when too 
near the sur£gtce. He took two seeds, placed one of them 
in an opaque, the other in a transparent glass; watering 
them both alike ; and he fount) that the seeds in the 
transparent glass germinated first* When seeds are 
placed under a jar of air, and properly supplied with 
water) the radicles and the stem soon appear. Supposing 
that there is no alteration In temperature or in conditions, 
Saussure, in his Arst experiments, found that the bulk of 
the air remained unchanged, although a quantity of the 
oxygen had been abstracted, and replaced by carbonic 
acid. This led Saussure to believe, that the flnt act of 
germination was simply the extraction of carbon by 
means of oxygen. Oxygen is quite essential to germi- 
nation, which cannot be made to take place in any gas 
not mixed with this ekment But what to veiy corioufy 



carbonic acid gas, which to the primary food of plants 
is positively injurious to germination. In fact, germi- 
nation procee<to more rapidly, if fragments of lime are 
placed along with the seeds to absorb the carbonic acid. 
Saussure was not quite correct in his firet experiments; 
for, on inspecting them with minute accuracy, he found 
that some plants actually did increase the bulk of the air, 
while othen diminished the bulk. To Boussingault 
belongs the honor of having explained this phenomena. 
That distinguished philosopher, during the last year, 
had made some excellent experiments on germination. 
He analysed some seeds before germimation, and set 
othen to germinate. When the plumule and radicle be- 
gan to appear, he analysed them again, and so on until 
the stems and the leaves were distinctly formed. The 
results of his experiments were, as Saussure had per- 
ceived, that there is a quantity of carbon abstracted by 
oxygen; but the loss of weight is greater than can be 
accounted for by the carbon removed. Some of the 
oxygen in the seed has also disappeared, so that it was 
obvious that part of the carbon hail become burned at 
the expense of the oxygen existing in the seed itself; 
and this circumstance completely accounts for the altera- 
tion in the volume of air observed by Saussure. But, 
after all, this is only the ultimate view of the process; 
for there can be little doubt, that the operations in pro- 
gress are much more complex than the immediate ex- 
traction of carbon. If seeds in the act of germination be 
put upon blue litasiis paper, the blue color becomes 
changed into a red, showing distinctly that an acid is 
produced during the act Beequenel thought this was 
acetic acid; but Boussinganlt suggests with much more 
plausibility, that it is the acid obtained from milk— the 
lactic acid. Be that as it may, the formation of the acid 
indicates that there are intermediate steps in germination ; 
respecting which the chemist is entirely ignorant. When 
the seeds are examined after the first act of germination, 
the process is very difllcuit to follow. The act of ger- 
mination still progresses; but the act of vegetation does 
so too, and both are in antagonism. G^ermination ab- 
stracts carbon from the seed; vegetation adds carbon by 
drawing it from the atmosphere, in the form of carbonio 
acid. One thing, however, is certain, from Bonssin- 
gault's analysis, that ammonia now disappeara from the 
seed. These were merely indications how to proceed 
in our investigations, in order to develope this most 
interesting act of passive into active life. At present our 
information might be considered almost nil; but the 
recent researches are full of hope; and if carried on 
with the united care of the physiologiste and the chemist, 
will doubOess lead us nearer to truth. The uncertainty 
as to the nutrition of the embryo, ends with the develop- 
;ment of the leaves; the young plant has been ushered 
■into being, and we can now clearly follow its coune to 
maturity. In conclusion, he would draw attention to 
this singular fint actof life. The physical function of 
animals was to expire carbonic acid ; that of plants to 
expire oxygen. But the first act of the embryo was 
to assume this high function of animals. Reason on 
this as we might, there was some curious mystery to 
develope in the extraordinary relations of life. The 
fint act of vegetable existence was one possessed by the 
most elevated of animals; but then again it assimilated 
itself to similar functions in the lowest order of vegeta- 
bles. The fungi do the same; they do not live on the 
air, but on decaying substances, and breathe out carbonic 
ac^d. Was the fint act of vegetation a lofty or low act 
of life 7 If the exhalation of oxygen from plants were 
one of the most important purposes of their life (as it 
doubtless was,) how came it that the lowest order of ani- 
mals, the animalcules, also possess this function 7 These 
were strange anomalies, which however inexplicable at 
present, philosophen should not relax in their endeavon 
to penetrate. In fact, as he proceeded he thought he 
should be able to trace out, in this apparent contradic- 
tion, the most beautifiil harmony and most exquisite de- 
sign of means to end — a harmony and design which 
make us only the more regret that our own ignorance 
and want of power prevent us giving to them at present 
a more intimate eomprehenslon. 
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INQUIRIES. 



Abtichokes, kc-^O. A. F. (Spartuibarg^ Diat., 8. C.) 
Clover hay, corn fodder, or straw, would do well to feed 
with artichokes. Some kind of dry food is required to 
counteract the laxative tendency of the roots. The taps 
make quite good fodder cut and dried before being in- 
jured by frost A mode of planting which appears to 
do well is, to plant in drills three to four feet apart and 
ten to twelve inches in the row. We should hardly think 
any crop would grow to good advantage on the same 
ground with the artichokes. 

Tobacco. — J. P. (New-Tork.) An able article on 
the subject to which your inquiries are directed, will be 
found in our last volume, page 89. 

Walls of cobble stones. — " A Subscriber," living 
in a Bection where this material is extremely plenty, 
wishes to know in what manner it could be best made 
into a permanent wall — what would be the necessary 
coat per rod, &c. The information will be thankfully 
received from any who is acquainted with the subject. 

Shephe&d^s Doos. — Any person having this breed of 
dogs to dispose of, may find purchasers by giving as no- 
tice to that effect, with the price. 

y£0£TABI.£S FOR SEED. 



Early sown beets, carrots, tumeps, parsnips, &c., are 
not thought so good for seed as those which are sown 
later, because Uie advanced ripeness of the vegetable 
tends to decay, and from the defect of the roots, the seed- 
shoots are less vigorous than when the plant is allowed 
less growth the first year. It is therefore recommended 
that such of those vegetables as are intended for seed, 
should not be sown till June. The roots will then keep 
perfectly sound through the winter, and will throw up 
vigorous sprouts in the spring which will bear good 
seed. 

It has been said that onripe potatoes are also best for 
seed. We have never tested this by experiment, but it 
is not unlikely that they may partake somewhat of the 
same qualities as the vegetables above mentioned, and 
that the green or unripe ones might sprout and grow the 
most vigorously. 

DONATION IN AID OF AGRICULTURE. 



The Hon. Zadoc Pbatt has presented to the Greene 
County Agricultural Society the sum of $250, <Mo be 
distributed," in the language of the donor, << along with 
their other funds, in suitable premiums, at such time and 
in such manner as the society may judge most advan- 
tageous to the cause of domestic industry*" It» is, how- 
ever, suggested that a liberal portion of the premiums 
might be advantageously bestowed for encouraging at- 
tention to the breeds of cattle and horses best suited to 
that highland region, and for exciting emulation in the 
making of butter and cheese. Mr. Pratt also further re- 
marks: 

« Without wishing to obtrude my opinions on men 
more familiar with the subject, I would also respectfully 
suggest that the premium list be arranged so as to excite 
more attention to the improvement of our native breed 
of cattle and horses as probably calculated to weather 
our climate better than some of the imported cattle 
Though I would not be understood m underrating the 
very valuable qualities developed by careful experienced 
culture in the management of live stock, at well as of 
the soil." 

On the reception of the above donation, resolutions 
expressive of the thanks of the society were unani- 
mously passed, and " the Executive Committee also re- 
solved, that in arranging the premium list for the next 
annual fair, premium would be given as far as it could 
consistently be done, in accortlance with the suggestions 
of the leiter accompanying the donation." 

Early Progeny. — The Bvckeye EagUf fMarion, O.) 
says a Durham heifer belonging to J. S. Copeland, of 
that plac(», aged only 15 months and 26 days, gave birth, 
on the 13th ult, to a well grown, living calf! Both 
mother and calf were doing well. 



CATTLE SHOWS THIS TEAR. 



New-Tork State, at Utica, Sept. 16, 17, 18 — Dutchess 
County at Poughkeepsie, Oct. 1 — Montgomery County, 
at Canajoharie, Oct. 5 — Madison County, at Hamilton, 
Oct. 1, 2 — Otsego County, at Cooperstown, Oct. 1, 2«- 
Oneida County, at Rome, Sept. 9, 10 — Greene County, at 
Cairo, Sept. 24, 25. 

Hartford, Ct., Oct 1, 2, 3— New-Haven, Oct. 1, 2. 

Hampden, Mass., at Springfield, Oct. 8, 9. 

FAMILT ALMANAC. 



Mr. EDrroR — In addition to the notice in Cultivator 
of last mo., (p. 225,) offering premiunu for the best 
mode of keeping aeeouiUs, &c., the writer f^her states 
that he wishes to give in the forthcoming Family Alma- 
naCf as complete a list of the AgricuUurtUy Religious^ and 
Sdintijic periodicals of the U. S. as possible. Publish- 
ers of such are therefore requested to forward one or 
more of their nos. to the undersigned by 1st September. 

It is intended to publish in this work, a table of dit' 
tanceSffreif^, and /are*, on all the great thoroughfares 
of the country, by steam, rail, and stage; as accurate and 
extensive as practicable. Correct and definite infbrma- 
tion in furtherance of this object, will be thankfully re- 
ceived, especially from the " great west." 

The above work being adapted to, and circnlating in 
all parts of the country, will, it is believed, affonl a 
proper medium for advertisements and circulars of gene- 
ral interest. Such will be inserted at the close of the 
work, on the same terms as charged in the Cultivator— 
$1, for 100 words. Address, (post paid), A. F. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

SCRAPS, 
Condenetd from variaut Exchange Papert. 

Soap suds as manure. — A writer in the London 
Gardener's Journal, says he found the suds from a tanl^ 
when applied to hyacinths in pots, to produce extraordi- 
nary effects, — more so than the application of Potter's 
liquid guano. They also produced very satisfactory 
results when applied to strawberries and French beans. 
Circumstances, however, may render it eminently suc- 
cessful only in peculiar cases. 

Carrots for horses. — The proprietor of an exten- 
sive livery stable feeils his horses on carrots with oats, 
and considers a peck of carrots and a peek of oats as 
better for s horse than half a bushel of oats alone. 

To GET RID OF LOGS, on new lands, and make use of 
them for manure, some persons pursue the following 
course: Plow a deep furrow alongside the log, and 
deepen it by two or three successive furrows, and roll 
the log in, covering it with one or two more furrows. It 
completely rots in a very few years, and is then gradually 
mixed with soil by subsequent cultivation. 

EoGS. — A moderate computation would place the 
number of eggs, consumed annually in the Uniteil Stales, 
according to Commissioner Ellsworth, at 1,400,000,000; 
which at an average of 6 cents a dozen, would amount 
to $7,000,000. 

To FRIGHTEN Crows. — A Correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, says nothing is better than to place a few 
empty barrels in different parts of the field — that the 
crows are afraid of nothing in plain view, but the fear 
of an ambscade is sufficient to keep them away. <« As to 
placing efligies in a field for the above purpose, it is 
only an insult to their common sense; it was but yester- 
day I saw one of those black-coated gentlemen, perched 
on a limb of a tree to which one of these pretended scare- 
crows was mispended making the most ridiculous caw- 
ings imginable, either at the image or its maker, most 
probably the latter." 

Productive apple tree. — The Boston Cultivator 
says, a tree on the farm of Morris Eames, Dover, Mass., 
grafted in 1835, produced 7 barrels in 1838; 11 barrels 
in 1840; and 14 barrels in 1842. Nearly all the small 
limbs were grafted, two hands being a day and a half in 
doing it. By this means, the top was spee<U]y and 
entirely changed. • 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New.York, July S3, 1845. 
COTTON.— Ten to twelve thousand bales were destroyed by the 
great fire in New-York of iQih ult. Prices, 7|a7}. 
BUTTER.— Goshen Orange County, 14al7-r-We8tern, 10 o 12. 
CHEESE— new, 5ia6. " 

FLOUR- Genesee, 94. 37^— Ohio and Michigan, f4a94.31f 
GRAIN— Wheat, doll— Rye, 65— Com 48a50c. 
HEMP— Dew rotted, per ton, 908aS70— water rotted, (OOoSllO. 
HOPS— per lb. 13al4 eenu. 
ILVMS— Pickled, per lb. 6«6J— smoked, ftiSi. 
BEEF— City Mass, $9.S0aJt8.75— Tierce beef, suitable Ibr ship- 
ping to England, scarce and wanted. 
LARIMgood) 808^ 

PORK— Per bbl. mess flflo^lS— prime, 99.37|a$9.81. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb. 3 cents— Connecticat seed leaf, 
8810. 

WOOL— We give Boston prices according to the New-England 
P«rraer of July 16. 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb $0.40a0.42 

American foil blood fleeces, 37a0.38 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 35aO. 36 

*' half blood do 39a0.33 

*' one-fourth blood and common,. . . . 30a0.31 



FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon which he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, in the coimty of Cayu- 
ga, and containing 100^ acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of the western turnpike, (now 
6enesee-st., Auburn,) and is well known as having been the resi- 
dence of Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences and other erections thereon, are ample and 
in good repair ; the soil will vie with that of an;^ other farm in 
Western New- York, for fertility, variety and earlineas of vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid as well by the former as also 
by the presem owner, to the selection and cultivation of choice 
fruit, ami there is now upon the farm, in full bearing, a great abun- 
dance of the best varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
grapes, &c. &c. The farm is well watered, durable springs, which 
give a never failing and ample supply. 

The location is believed to be as desirable as that of any other 
Atrm in the state, as well for farmiiiz purposes as ais^i for the resi- 
dence of the gentleman or a roan of basine.«, being withiiig a few 
minutes vi'alk from the Rail Road Depot, ajid within a few rods of 
the Female Seminary. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a large portion of the pur- 
chase money, for a term of years upon payment of interest annual- 
ly. Inquiries may be made of the subscriber upon tlie premiKS, of 
LuTHKR TucuER, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of David 
Wright, Esq , Auburn. JOHN REMER 

Auburn, N. Y., July 14, 1845.— 3t. 

^>w— . .. I ., _ I .1.1 ^,,1 . . . . 

A LAKE FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for.sale the Farm owned by Hon. Jboediah 
MoROAM at the time of his death, situate on the east side of, 
and adjoining, the Cayuga Lake, about two miles south of the village 
of Aurora, ui the town of Ledyard, (formerly Scipio,) containing 
about 360 acres, with a good porportiou ot Timber Jjand, on which 
the oak and hickory .predominate. The road leading from Auburn 
to Ithaca^ via Aurora, passes through the Farm, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. 

The land is of an excellent quality, as well for wheat and other 
grain as also for grara. 

The situation and location is believed to be as eligible, and to 
combine as may advantages, as any other farm in the county. The 
first point of land which makes into the Cayuga Lake, above the 
village of Aurora^ is a part of the farm. 

A large proportion of the purchase money can remain, secured by 
bond and mortgage, upon annual interest. Any pierson wishing to 
view the farm, can do so by applying to C. C. WHITE, the ten- 
ant upon the premises. The whole will be sold together, or in par- 
cels, to suit purchasers. Letters of inquiry addressed to the sub- 
scriber, post paid, will be promptly answered. 

DAVID WRIGHT, 
Trustee of the Estate of Jed'h Morgan, decM. 

Auburn, July 14, 1845.— August 1— St. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscribers will offer for sale at Public Auction, on Thurs- 
day, the 21st day of Angust next, at IS oclock M-, on the premi- 
se9, that valuable farm in the town of Bethlehem, formerly the resi- 
dence of John H Burhans decca>)ed, 3^ miles south from die city 
of Albany, and one mile from the river ; contaiiuiig ab<«ut 104 acres 
of land, some 30 acres of which is covered with wood ; a good 
orchard of about 100 bearing apple trees ; the dwelUng house, bam 
and other buildings in good order. 

Said farm has a never failing stream rdnning through it, and an 
excellent well affording an abandant supply of water at all times. 

Persona desiroa* of purchasing, will call on the subscriber, H. H. 
Burhans. on the premises, who will show them the superior qualities 
and location of the place. 

Also, a qunntity of household furniture, and farmmg utensils will 
be sold. Terms inade known at llie sale. 



LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY^ 
hat€ PriMU% FkuMnifi L. /., nsar Ntw-York. 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursrrt, 
late of William Princx deceased, and exclusively designated 
by the above title for nearly fi/ty years, offer for sale, at reduced 
prices, a more extensrve variety of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRtiBS, Viifxs, Plants, &c., than can be found in any 
Nursery in the United States, and the gtn^nen^ss of which may 
be de| -ended upon ; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit 
the CoNPiDXNCB and Patromagc of the Public, by Ixtkgrity aiul 
Liberality in dealing, and Modsraton in charges. 

Deseriptive Catalogues^ with directions for planting and cultttte, 
furnished gratis on application to die New Proprietors, by mail, post- 
paid, and Orders prompUy executed. WINTER & Co., 

Flushing, L I, August 1, 1845.— 2t» Proprietors. 

TO EXECUTORS ADMINISTRATORS AND 
GUARDIANS. 

Nbw and Important Law Book Jiut Published. 

rpHE " Executor^ s, Administrator's and Guardian's Guide." con- 
J- taining a summary of the Laws of New-York, regulating the 
appointment, powers, duties, rights, and obligations or Executors, 
Aamimstratorsj and Guardians, with general directions appertainmg 
thereto, to which b added an Appendix, containing many of the 
practical forms necessary to be used by them in the transaction of 
Uie business relating to their several trusts, &c., by David Wright, 
Esq., Counsellor at Law. 

Published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
J. C. DERBY ac Co., 

Law Booksellers, 1U7 Gen. St. 

Pricr $1,50. Auburn, N. Y. 

N. B. Persons at a distance, widiing a copy or more of the abov« 
new and valuable work, can have them sent by Express, free of 
expense, (upon remitting the amount by the same vmy) to the differ- 
cut Dejpots on the line ci RaD-Road, as we are the Express Agents 
of Livingston & WeUs, at Auburn. 

017=" i^cultural Books of all kinds kept constantly for sale by 

August 1— It. J. C. DERBY tc Co. 



pKliIchcm, July 22, 184-5.— lt« 



H. H. BURHANS, ) .^:^^ 
P. 0. TEN EYCK, } Aswgnees. 



DR. VAN BUREN»S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION. 

BHEUAIATISM ANNIHILATED. 
'"PHE jyroprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation, comes hefan the 
■*■ public with mcreased confidence in the healing virtues of his 
remedy ; for since he first offered it to the public, it luis been tried in 
the worst possible, and most aggravated cases, over which it has 
completely triumphed ; in some instances, indeed where the patient 
had been given up by the attending physician as incurable ; and in 
many cases where all the remedies placed before the ]*ubiic for the 
cure of rheumatism, had been faithfully used, without tlie least ef- 
fect ; thus proving its transcendent superiority. It will allay the 
pain and soreness, (sometimes ui a few mmutes,) and reduce the 
dwelling in a much shorter time than can possibly be effected by 
any other means ; in fact, will relieve when all others fail ; nor can 
iitjury result from exposure after its application. The patient will 
also be less liable to another attack after being cured by this reme- 
dy, than by odier aj^ances { as it cannot effect the constitution m 
the slightest degree, nor impair the parts immediately involved ; but 
oil the contrary, will restore them to their original healthy condition 
and usefulness. One of the most hnportant advantages this possesses 
aver all other remedies is,thBt where it is properly i^plied,no contrac- 
tion of the tendons can possibly ensue ; and where contraction does 
exist, will effectually remove it ; thus preventing any distortion of the 
extremities, and the patient from becoming a erii^e for life, as it 
the case in thousands of instances, where other modes of treatment 
are adc^ed. The proprietor has received from various ports of the 
United States, and is receiving almost daily, the most flattering tes- 
timony to the curative powers of his Rheumatic Embrocation ; and' 
he feels now more justified than ever in asserting, that it n a never 
failing cure, in all die various forms of Rheumatism, Chronic or In- 
flammatory, and in all complaints of an analogous character, such as 
contracted tendons, stiffT or weak joints and back, sprains, bruises &c.. 
when faithAiHy and perseveruigly employed. He cannot occupy the 
nece<«ary space in an advertisement, or he would place before the 
public, the documentary evidence of the truth of his assertion. But 
though he cannot do this, he is willrog at any time, to show them to 
all who may call upon liim at his pruicipal office, No. S& Sand-st., 
Brooklyn, Long-Island, N. Y. 

Agents sdicited from all parts of the United States and the Cana- 
das, and dealt with on favorable terms. Price $1 per botde. 

M. VAN BUREN, Sole Proprietor. 

Wholesale Agents, OLCOTT, McKESSON &. Co., 1S7 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Augnst 1— It* 



FOR SALE. 

THE farm of Robert White, Jim., SJirewsbtuy, N. J., highly 
improved, and in the immediate vicinity of excellent marl. See 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
July 1— at* 

SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR Spring supply of seeds is now rrady. and we shall be happy lo 
receive orders for Field or Garden Seeds, of every description, 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Bariey, Peas, Clover 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Com, Shaker and other Garden seed.*?, &c. 
Also, a AiUaivortment of farming tools selected frum the best manu- 
facturers In the country. Hoes, Scythe-s Forks, dec. ehrtip by the do- 
zen. E. COMetOCK. 
Home, Oneida county , March 1, 1945. 
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1, Propagilion ucl MmBgemmt. in Uie Garden and Orctmii, 

lofFniiiTraea generally; HMh DeMnpiioMorall the Fuien Vtrie- 
I lie> of Fniil, natiTo w foreign, cnhiTateii in Ihe gnrdem of liiu coun- 
uy. Ijlonraleil Willi ooineroiueiisravingiBftd ouiJinn of IruiL By 
A- Jr DovnUng. 1 voir 13 mo , (and aUo 3 vo.)" 

Thi» ii Ilie nan comply work ever poMiitaod on to rabjeci, and 
*ill,it iibopeil,iun>lyad«dec3<uni long fcll by amateiir. and 
ruluvalon. July 1— 11- 



HOVEY'8 STRAW CUTTER, 

THIS machine baa received ihe highFM piemiiuni of ilie AgiicDl- 
taralflocieimofMaMiichiaeluaiiilNew.york, and bag given 
he trtoat Dnitfe uiiifaclioa wberever known Some inifcoveracnls 
'hicb il has lately undereoite, ii is helioved- render it u perfe*^ an 
nplemeiil for lU dealined ounxiw, ai can bo deured. There are lii 
llArenl sizco— Ihe pricei of whJFli, rango from «I9 lo «39. The 

™ lale in ll^chj'* "^I^uil^ ol iS oSkiTf " THE CL'LTiVA- 
TOR." Joly l-if. 



VIRGINIA FARMS FOR GALE. 

T HAVE for MleieverBl Rood funu, beinj porlions oftheeBaie 
of Preeidenl Monroe, ll itaboulM miles from Waihingltm, Alei- 



„. idPondKud, a 

heher for Sheep— Leciure on the ChemiMrr of VegeUiUon,.. . 9 
ii)nirie8— Vegelablei for Seed— Donation ia aid of Agrieul- 1 „ 

inre— Cattle ahowi thii yew— Ilemi, J 

Tieea of Agriculnind ProdueU, . , • 



Waihingloni 



jDly t, ie»f-jolyl-«. 



3. 1. GOUVERNBUR. 



lidei of the Albany and 
. .. _Jbany. The lot on ihe 



FARM FOR SALE. 

turnpike, (bur railesjrornA 
ll''bTn'^°fc 

e exception of oixiDl a third of an ncre on the north lot, both 
vn entirely cleared, drajiied where necenary, dioron^^ 

nearly or qoile an averi^e of two loni of hay to the aeia- 
:> lou are aiuuble aitherfor one farm w two famw, bul wfll 

^tuld'ic^ely be'^nnd'ui ihlT^iioinity,' 
''or panieolare, inquire at lbi> office, or of JOHN McCARDEU., 



July 1- 



DfNBWUI and Fine-ilrceu, New.Yorl 



DR, FEOCBTW ANGER'S 8COLICOTOXICON. 

EATS, Mies. Cockmachet, Fliet, Bed Baga, AnH. Moihi, Ac— 
The following ceniEcaiea out of ihnunnda, may gi>e iho pab- 
lic an idea of Ihe uiefulnen of thcTnriniia prepatalioni. riz: 
The room in Ihe building W Wall «r..etw» badly inrenod with 

' Signed, CHS- MOUNT. 

I have ued Dr, F.** prepamtion lo eaeminate Ran and Mice. 

yard aOei the Erii vial. Signed, TOSEPH GRAHAM. 

Dr, Feuchlwinger'a Fly Paper hu been osed by ne with great 
aoeceaa, and near one qiian of ilain (Km has l>een coltccled oni of 
corioiiir in foar daya. Signed, A. C VAN SCHOONHOVEN. 

The bed ban ba*e been cleared ool from my aiore, 311 Hudion- 
•I.. eOectunlly. (Ugned, JOHN SOLOMONS. 

Jbryeara infearAd by rata, and one application has dealroyed Iheni. 

llie lubaeciber feed perl^elly a-anired that ha ia In all uutanea 
capable of clearing ftalda, bam. Planlalioni, granari».booas>, Ac., 
from eiery apeciej of Vermin, RaO, Ihe large Ann, Weavela, Kico, 
Corkroachei Ac., and believet to my wHh conlidence, thai he will 



Appl)! lolhe orii 
AuguM 1— It. 



FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

■pOU BkI.E-A mod farm, with valuable Imirniir 



CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS. 

DPROUTY A Co. Km. ID, 30^ A £3, Nonh Market-* Boaton. 

red lm|dcmmli of Agricuttnre, including their cetebraled 

JK DiaiT Plowi, Culilvuon. Hamm. Slraw-CDMn, Seed 

Sowera, Vegclnhle Cultera, Com-Mille, Oi-Yoliet, Ac. Ac. For 
■'-- -'-nracter of Iheir pluwv. thcr hnrc only lo refcf to thoae yrbft 

from Maine to Louiaiana, and the weelern Statei, at well aa in Ihe 
Briliih Provmcn; and liave nolfhiled lo asilalV al' - - ' 

ilrenglh, dorabiUiy, «aie of draft, and compete e 

N, B. A Ibw of thcK plowa are for aalc in Albi 
le office ofTHE CtnitiToi. 
July 1— If, 



ROME PLOW FACTORY. 

THE DiiMOHD Puiw which reodved Hie ba premium altha 
Stale F^r u Poughkeepaie, a* well a* al evf ly f^oumy Fair where 
ha« been ahown, ia manafaclureii by the MibKtiheni ui Ihe aery 
...^atnjle, and for aalc at vrholnale or ri'tail. Alao.aome eight or Ten 

Cemaofapprored plana, aa wellaa Bcrap*ia, Cullirafora, Oadlep. 
I'a Agiiciimiral.Fumacea. Ac, Ordera from abroad pniDiptI; fill- 

chl. IMS " BRAINEltn* CO\STnCK. 
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foreign tforrteiun^tnrc. 



Ma. MOETOirS LETTERS— Mo. XT. 



L«boraJOTT oi Ar. C 
EMiobargh, . 

L. TucKEK, Etq. — During the lut DMalh, mf etitnga 
or babiUIioa were u frcqiMnl, in Ihe eaarH of nrloot, 
Journey* lhiou|;h Ihc euWni pan of EngUnil, that I 
not flmi lim* to write joa. My object la viiitinf i 
Unil WM to atlenit Ihe anaiMl meetlag of Ihe British 
(Ociation for Iha AdTanccmeul of Science, held Ihii jcir 
ftl CimbriilKa. At Ihe cIo» of (h<i nealiDg, Prof. Jobn-j 
■ton and myulf itetermiDed to lEke ■ abort agricnUDrali 
t>or Ihrongh Norfolk and Lincola. We ware lo rortn- 
nalc as to meet wilb companioD* welt Mquainlei] wilh 
every branch of tarmins oi pnclicail u that leetion. 
Hr. Breckenriilge, one otiheae fenllemen, !a ao ageni 
for exlenaire cttatei in Yorkahire and Nortbumberlanil, 
and the other, Mr. Johnaon, a Yorkibire farmer, who 
fan lately won the priie for (he beat farm in thai county. 

We found potting Ibe moat oonvaniant way of tiSTel. 
lag, ai vre could then atop when and wbeia ve pleaied, 
or turn off from the main n»d in any iliredlon. 

From Cambridge to Newmarket wu onr Itnt ila^. 
The road la nearly the whole diitaace upon r Ion 
ridge, elevaled abore (he fenny bollowa. The aoil oeai 
the road teemed (fain and light, and many flcldt, in 
the hilure of grul. wem oiernin wilh weedt. TheJ 
toll of Ihe fena i> much belter, but Ihere 
dtainlng, at tome of them are nearly ona lerel with the| 
■ea. I am inclined la think, however, tbal thi 
Inaupenble, and am anre that the btghar leveli 
perffcelly drained. The water from each level it carried 
round the e<1ge of Ibal below il. 

Somemilea before reicbing Newmarket, we pan ail 
from Ihe oalile limealone formation to the chalk, aad 
alter leaving that place, we found in a Held where tbi . 
were plowing, (he chalk about 6 inchet trota the nirlkce. 
The furrow waa four Inchei in depth. The plow wai 
of a very antlqoaledconitruction, having bat one handle 
and a wooden mold-board. Much of (he forming upon 
theie Ihin chalk aoila !■ very bad; Ihey are atraid to go 
down, and keep on ikimming the five or >ii inchei of 
tur&eetoil year after year, without any attempt to deepen 



It. Their 






e it muck, s 



1 (hey 



OB (be borders ofSnffoIk. I, tnnieiia; S, rye; 3, 4, *ad 
any giaia that will grow. Thli oomplelM (he rota- 
>n ; and then coma tumtpa agab. No auek It applied, 
bnt occaaionaUy a dretdsg of marU I do iMit givr Ihli 
aiatypeofSolfolkhmiBg, but at ibowing what may 
•atUy and freqoanUy be CMnl tber«. Oa Ike better 
farmi we noticed many Ana Belda of (refoll and aainloin, 
Ihey growing mora readily and itronger than olovet. 

We now entered Norfolk, and kept almoal diraoHy 
loilh (o Walton, paailng through aoma wrcttbed (araa. 
Here we taw the Norfolk plow, a ttrj ■ingalai' imple- 
ment, having a pair of wheel* three or AinrfMtladiama- 
ter, with Ibe plow beaa riaing above tlieir axle, and 
fattened in • kind of tack by a chain. Il look* vary 
awkward, and I iboald not think thai it had nuob 

From Walloa to Deerbaao, we noticed ■ very decided 
improvement, eipeeially in iht wheat and giaaaai. The 
^eep n«m Newmarbel to WaJlon were almoat ttarving 
in Ibe pailnret. The dry weather of laat aunmar w«i 
~ itat to immenie quantiliei of (he leeda, town for mow- 
.jgand patlnret. About Deerham the eounliy became 
rich anl beanlitiil ; the village i(Mlf it One of the pretli- 
1 1 have teen in tbi* ooontry. 

A few milea on our way to Fakenham, we ttopped to 
■it Iha farm of Hr. Haallngt, where we again found a 
ratbei light toll on the largeal part of bit ftrm. Some 
of bia land however t* clay, ami thi* be ba* drained in a 
way wbiob it called herring-bone draining. Deep main 
D* mn down the ilope, and ibort drain* tlanlingacrota 
fieldt enler into them on each tide, like the imall 
bonet of a Bah into ill back bone, whence the name. 
Thi* method hai not proved affeclive,^ either here or on 
■everal other Ikrm* where wt foond it in uaeg wel vpola 
and (he groUHl not dried so quickly M it Ought 
We ailoniahed Mr. Hatting* by tiying, thai mncb 
of hit light land alto reqaired drvining. "Why," ia)d 
be, " il it loo dry already." Onr reaaont werethetei he 
plows ffom 4 to 6 inchea deep, and under thai. In tome 
fieldt, il a hard, conorale man otiand ceinen(ed by iron; 
no roo( can enter it, and when the roots of (be grain 
reach it, the plant niddenly itopt growing, and a crop 
rhich promiaea at flnt to yield 30 bosheli of wbeat per 
:re<>llaOffto20. Now, drains pat Into this land, would 
o( be to carry off water, but lo jiuri^ the aubsoil, from 
'hich, broken up by Ihe subsoil plow, the rsins would 
radually wash down into the drains the iron, leaving a 
rholesome soil for Ihe roots to deteend into; being that 
able lo go down, Ihey would also belter redst dronth ; 
Ihii attumplion experience has amply conBrmed In Scot- 
land, within Ihe latt two years. Before leaving Hr. 
Haitingt, it it doe to him lo tay that hh tarm Is well 
worked, bi* implemeala are exeelleet, and hi* manuring 
very liberal. He play* bit Ugbl toilt quite heavily. 
Since taking the farm be hat laid at leaat SOOcubIc yanlt 
per acre, over many flelda. 

From this place we proceeded to Fakenham; and 
theace lo Holkbam, for the uIghL Holkbara Hall is a 
magniflceni place of the Earl of Leicetler't, and Ihe home 
brm of about 1200 acres, has been quHe celebrated in 
former yesrt. At preacnl there is nolblng wortby ol 
mucb note In the cultivation. The implement sheds 
coBlained a giMder diaplay than I bave erar before teat 
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Eight miles from Holkham, we called on Mr. Blythe, 
at 8unex Farm, named after himaelf by the Duke of Sus- 
sex, as a token of his approbation. Heavy rain prevent- 
ed us from visiting many fields here, but we were de- 
lighted by what we saw, as well as by the frank, courteous 
demeanor and practical wisdom of Mr. Blythe. 

He has about 700 acres, chiefly a light shallow soil, 
resting on the chalk. His wheat crop is from 24 to 38 
bushels per acre, about the average that we found 
throughout the country, on the best farms. He top dres- 
ses his wheat with nitrate of soda. Bones also he uses 
very largely, and now dissolves them all by sulphuric 
acid; indeed, we met with evidence as to the g^ood effects 
of this mixture on all sides. Twelve lbs. of acid per 
bushel seems a good quantity to apply; but it must in all 
cases be previously diluted with once or twice its balk of 
water. An excellent way of applying it, is to place 
the bones in a conical heap on a bed of ashes, and slowly 
pour on the dilated acid. They will absorb nearly the 
whole; the outside bones should then be turned inside, 
and the whole will in a short time become soft and fit 
to mix with ashes for drilling or sowing. 

We were compelled to harry away from Mr. Blythe, 
in order to accomplish a visit to Mr. Overman, at Weasen- 
ham, distant about 12 miles. Here we found another 
excellent practical man. He has a fine dairy of about 
30 pure Ayrshires, for the butter of which he realizes 
from £200 to £250 per annum, or from $950 to $1200. His 
old grass lanils were the best we had seen, and were not 
managed on the impoverishing system too common in 
Norfolk, of grazing by day, and folding at night on the 
fallow fields. He also clays his light land heavily, and 
what is unusual in that quarter, uses the subsoil plow. 
It was so nearly dark when we left him that we saw but 
little of the country between his place and Lynn, where 
?i#t>€U'f6r the-Dlght John P. Norton. 
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notes of travel in ireland rural and 

agricultural—No. l 



Doblin, Febmary, 1845. 

Mt Dxar Friekd—I ri»k nothing when I say that the 
notes of my sojourn in his island, that gave birth to my 
excellent and revered parents, and that has almost 
claimed me too as a native, will not only interest you 
deeply, but assist and instruct you in your present pur- 
suits as a farmer. 

First impressions they say are very lasting; if my first 
impressions are to continue, and there is any truth 
in the saying of <« laugh ant grow fat,-» you may expect 
to see my dimensions considerably increased by the time 
I return, for my sides ache with continued laughter 
since my landing. Porters, jaunting-car boys, waiters, 
and even the beggars, are constantly crackipg their jokes 
at either your expense or their own. There is a natural 
wit and drollery about them, that is constantly oozing 
out at some point or other. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe to you the beauty of this city, or of its indescri- 
bably beautiftil bay and surrounding scenery, but refer 
you to the various published accounts of them, which 
you may read with as excited an imagination of their 
beauties as you please, without the least fear of exagge- 
rating the reality; wonis cannot, canvass alone may, 
convey some idea of the magnificence of the bay of Dub- 
lin and the surrounding country, gently rising in terraces 
from the shore to the Wicklow hills and mountains in 
the back ground, and thickly studded with the villas and 
country residences of the Dublin merehanto and gentry. 

Having often heard my father speak of Billy Murphy, 
the cattle salesmaster of Smithfield, I was anxious to see 
his old stand, (the space occupied by the stock sold by 
any particular salesman, is called his stand,) and the 
market, if not the man himself. On going to bed I or- 
dered the porter to call me at half-past 6, A. M , and to 
have a Jaunting-car at the door at 7 precisely, which was 
obeyed to the moment; and off I set on this most extra- 
ordinary but convenient and agreeable conveyance, (that 
I shall take another opportunity to describe,) back to 
back with my driver, who quickly discovered I was a 
stranger, and who with the inquisitiyenets of a yankee^ 



but with great and deferential politeness, soon pumped 
out of me the country from whence I came; it would be 
diffleult to describe to you the pleasure he evinced on 
finding I was from America; the numerous questions he 
successively put to me about certain places where rela- 
tives and friends of his own were settled, and the earnest- 
ness with which he respectfully insisted on waiting on 
me with his vehicle during my stay in the city, which I 
c6nsented to, and certainly I was afterwards not sorry for 
it, for he proved to be a most intelligent fellow, inti- 
mately acquainted with every locality in and around the 
city, as well as with the persons and character of every 
man of any note whatever, which he took great pains in 
pointing out to me as we went along, and much pleasure 
in always accompanying his remarks yith some detail of 
the history of the man, either good or bad, as his acts 
might have deserved through life. He was of great ser- 
vice to me, for I gained more information throngli him 
in one week, of persons, places, and things generally, than 
I could have done in two monihg, without his invaluable 
aid. Neither was this an isolated instance of the integ- 
rity and intelligence to be met with amongst this class of 
men. I was told, and believe il^ that as a body, they are 
strictly honest, truly intelligent, full of fun and good hu- 
mor, and temperate to a man. Arrived at Queen-street, 
which is nearly at the western extremity of the city, I 
soon discovered I was at the market, and alighted from 
my jaunting-car. The sight that here presented itself, 
truly astonished me. At this end, extending the length 
of two of our squares, is the pig market, prou hardly 
can hear the word hog used here,) all put mto pens in 
separate lots, which pens are movable, and laid by when 
market is over, leaving the street quite unimpeded after. 
A fairer specimen of fat hogs I never saw ; even in 
size, not averaging over 200 lbs., in shape equal to the 
best Berkshires, all milk white, with blooming red skins, 
it is remarkable that out of several thousands there were 
not certainly 10 black hogs in the pens. Strange as it 
may teem to you, I find that they are here only in the 
commencement of their pork-packing, the first of the 
season commencing with the New-Year. All these hogs 
are brought up to market by jobbers or dealers, who 
make a business of buying them up in the country mar- 
kets, in ones and twos, from the persons who fiitten and 
raise them, for I am given to understand, that it would 
be difflcalt to find more than /too or ot most three hogs 
fattened by any one person, and all fed exclusively on 
cooked potatoes, the reftise ofihe poor man's table, from 
the time they are pigged. When you recollect that 
Ireland supplies England and her navy with all her salt- 
ed provisions, besides fully one half, I am told, of her 
fresh meat, the tact here stated, of how these hogs are 
supplied, will give you some faint idea of the extent and 
importance of the potatoe crop in this country, as well 
as the immense number of humbler cottagers and house- 
holders. When we recollect too, the quality and char- 
acter of Irish lard and pork in every part of the world 
that it has ever reached, what becomes of the theory and 
assertions of all those who have so boldly stated that 
potatoes possen no &ttening qualities, and that good 
melt could never be made from them? Passing through 
the pig market, you get into a street fully five squares 
long, and about 300 feet wide; the center of which, say 
100 feet wide the whole way through, is occupied by 
sheep, which from their likeness to each other, you 
would suppose belonged to one man, all without excep- 
tion, of the long wooled Leicester or Bakewell breed, 
weighing I was told on an average, rthe wethers) from 
30 to 35 lbs. a quarter, nett. Each lot was neatly and 
clearly branded with the initials of the owner, ami the 
ewes marked with a small star or dot of tar over the 
tails, so that the butchers could at once distinguish them 
as they passed along, ; I find that wether mutton is ftiUy 
one penny or two cents per pound greater value than ewe 
mutton, and that the latter is generally withheld alto- 
gether from market during the two fkll months, October 
and November, it being the rutting season. The sexes 
even belonging to the same man are in separate pens. 1 
can hardly estimate the number in market, but from 
5,000 to 8,000 at least. On either side of the sheep pens, 
were thickly ranged the cattle, right over the side walks 
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op to the yery windowsi ail of which» on a level with 
the street, hare iron ban, and outside half-9hats, to pre- 
vent their being broken in by the cattle. Easily distin- 
guishable from amongst the many persons around, are the 
shepherds and their trusty dogs, who have brought up 
the stock from various parts of the country; all, a stout, 
healthy, well looking set of men, with their frieze (the 
poor man's home-made cIoth>) great coals and large 
capes, but singularly enough differing in color, according 
to the province they come trom\ but the Leinster light 
grey color preponderating in number by far, as from 
Uiis province^ partienlarly in the spring of the year, I 
am informed, that Smithtleld receives its chief supply of 
Ikt stock; however, I was occasionally pointed to the 
dark-brown ftiese from the far west, (Connaught,) 
and was surprised to find that few of the shepherds 
from there, speak any other language than the Irish; 
they are truly a primitive but most intelligent race 
of people, and their shepherd dogs little less so than 
themselves. I never saw finer or £stter cattle in my 
life, and by for the greater number, and those the fot- 
lest ami most sought after, were, I was informed, fat- 
tened 9xeUuik)€ly on grass, having had but a little hay 
given to them since the hard weather commenced about 
Christmas. I was here again astonished at the great dispa- 
rity in numbers between heifers and bullocks; there were 
certainly ten heifers for the one bnllock in the market, 
accounted for to me, by the foet, that heifers were so 
much more easily fattened than bullocks; the calculation 
is, that you can fotten five heifers for four bullocks, and 
that the heifer beef is much superior and of more value. 
Of the prices they brought, you could form no right esti- 
mate without seeing the animals, but you may guen as 
you please when I tell y^» I saw many heifers driven 
out that were sold for over $100 each, our money, and 
many fat weathers that brought from $12 to $16 each, in 
lots of tens and twenties. "Die market is well supplied 
too with veal, brought in in long two wheeled, one- 
horse spring carts, with cages in the place of the bed, 
and carrying from six to ten calves each, many of which 
I saw sold for $15, and some few very prime ones as high 
as $20. Veal at this season, is worth on the stall from 
7d, to Bd.t (14 to 16 cents,) per pound. There was also 
a good supply of early &t laimb, brought in cages simi- 
larly constructed, but with three tiers, one over the oth- 
er, and containing from 30 to 40 lambs each — which 
readily sold at from I5f . to one guinea each ; ($3 to $5 our 
money.) Lamb at this season here, is the greatest deli- 
cacy that can appear on the table. At the extreme end 
of this, is the ''Springer market," where the in-calf 
cows, and fliose that have calved, stand, and are 
sold separately. Everything that comes into the mar-, 
ket, is consigned to some " salesman," of which there 
may be ten in all, but the aforesaid Billy Mui-phy sells 
nearly as much as all the rest together. He is the 
master-spirit and fother of the market, having been 
now over half a century in that business, on the same 
stand, and in the same house; never, it is said, having 
foiled to attend every Thursday during that period. 
(Mondays and Thursdays are cattle market days.) Though 
he seldom comes in on Monday for years back, leaving 
the sales on that day, to be attended by his assistants, of 
whom he has three, and a very fine young man, a son, 
all of whom have a minor interest in the business. 
Shortly after I got into the market, a man went up and 
down ringing a bell loud and sharp. I asked a gentle- 
man near what it was for. «Sir, that is 8 o'clock he is 
ringing." "And does he ring every hour?" said I. 
« Ob, no, sir; you are a stranger I see. There is a rule 
of some 25 years standing, entered into between the 
salesmasters and butchers, that no cattle are to be sold to 
the Liverpool dealers until after 6 o'clock, in summer, 
and 8 o'clock in- winter, at which hour notice is given, 
as you see, by the bell-man. This is done to insure the 
Dublin butchers time to make their selections, for the 
home consumption." 

After walking up and down in silent amaxement for 
some time, 1 ventured to inquire of a gentleman near me, 
which was Mr. Murphy's stand. "Yovl are on it, sir," 
was the reply; ** there he stands yonder himself, leaning 
on thai butcher's ab<mlder. I viewed him for some time^ 



and could not help admitting to myself that he wais a 
great man ; — great in stature, great in mind and intellect, 
great in business, teas great, very great in politics, (he 
has not interfered in them though since Grattan's time,) 
— last year he offisred to pay O'Connell's fine, $10,000, 
himself, for which he got great praise. He is great in 
wealth, too, being, it issaid, worth fully one million ster- 
ling, all made in Smithfield as a cattle salesman. My fa- 
ther often told me that when he (Mr. Murphy,) hiid to fly 
the country in '98, for his life, on account of his tainted 
principles, he had but 200 guineas in the world, and since 
his return in 1800, he has amassed his present wealth. 
He is now turned of 70, tall, straight as a whip, not well 
looking, a very marked though pleasing and most intel- 
lectual countenance, stern to a degree when he pleases, 
surmounted by a head of strong, bushy, grlzsly hair, not 
unlike that of our own Qeneral Jackson. When I found 
him for a moment disengaged, I went up and addr es s e d 
him saying, << I am the son of John , your old 

friend and companion, sir." He drew back an<t viewed 
me sternly for a minute, and then came to me wHh out- 
stretched arms, and eyes filled with tears, and shook me 
heartily by both hands, saying, « I know you now, I see the 
likeness; what is your name, my boy? ' He quickly turn- 
ed round, and beckoned to an elderly gentleman near by, 
to come to him, and said, <* John Rorke, allow me to intro- 
duce yon to the son of our good old friend, John , 
from America; take him into breakfast " and addrettiag 
me, said, " let me see you, my boy, berore you leave the 
market. I want yon home with me; but now ( must at- 
tend to business, the business of others." I find my 
sheet is full, and must conclude, leaving for my next, a 
dlscription of the sumptuous breakfast table, prepared 
every market day by the saleemaster, for his friends and 
customers, nn I where in less than half an hour, I was 
introduced .■•> some 40 or 50 of the dlite of the Lein- 
ster graziers. 1 shall also astonish you with an account 
of Mr. Rorke'B farm, where under one roof, he has 350 
cows tied up, giving milk, and 200 heifers tied up fatten- 
ing. Think of tiiat for an Irish farmer ! 

Adieu. F. L F. 



LETTERS FROM MR. HORSFORI>— No. YIT. 



Having failed to receivre our regular letter from Mr. 

HonsroRD, our correspondent in Germany, we have 

been kindly permitted to make the following extracts 

from one of his private letters, addressed to a gentleman 

of this city, dated Heidelberg, April 7, 1845: 

'< Through the kindness of the friend who has accom- 
panied me constantly in my tour, I was introduced to the 
Grand Dukes' Director of Agriculture for the Duchy of 
Baden. A presentation of several numbers of the Culti- 
vator, opened his heart to the show of every thing that 
he thought could interest me. Precisely what he is in 
ofllee, I have not yet learned sufilciently welMo -define. 
The University of Heidleberg has a profeslor of Botany, 
and also a professor of Agriculture, and a professor of 
what is called Forest Science. Besides these, — (from all 
of whom an econom, or perhaps generally teachers of 
agricQltnre only, receive a three years' course of instme- 
tiOn,)— there is the so called Director. He watches over 
seeds, fruits, roots, and the various implements that are 
introduced among the peasantry, and is manifestly a man 
of vast service to the nation. I could not help remark- 
ing in my excursions with htm, th9.l all the peasantry lis- 
tened to what he said as to an oracle. His residence is 
in one of the University gardens, which includes per- 
haps fbnr acres. The grounds are covered with every 
variety of horticultural product, and immediately in the 
rear of his house, ei^ying a southern exposure, is an 
extensive green house, abounding in tropical plants. His 
salary, like those of the professori generally, is paid di- 
rectly from the government, and he has nothing to do 
but make science practical — an avocation to which he 
has devoted himself with genuine German assiduity. He 
is the author of several works, two little ones of which 
I intend to translate, if I can find time. They are upon 
gardening and fruit-growing, written in a beautiful, sim- 
ple style^ for children^ and are employed throughout the 
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Dukedom in (he village Kbools. He hai alto written a 
work upon the Cerealia, unexampled in Europe; and 
haa already a work ready for the press upon cottage and 
out-house architecture, adapting the plans to every grade 
of want and means of the peasant. 

** At seven o'clock, Monday mornings I accompanied 
the Director, a blacksmith, and a student in agriculture, 
to witness a trial of four plows; among which was one 
of American model After a ride of four miles in one 
of the most inconvenient farm wagons, we reached the 
place of acti n. It was a tract of land in the valley of 
the Rhine, about three-quarters of a mile square, owned 
or worked by four peasants. Near were eight pair of 
fine, large, fit horses, all trailing plows of the ordinary 
construction here: every plow having either a pair of 
wheels, or a kind of shoe near the clevis, regulating the 
depth. The plows were severally tried and condenmed 
or approved, as the peasants thought proper. The Ame- 
rican plow was adapted to much deeper work than they 
considered necessary, and its behavior created no little 
amusement. Uncontrolled by wheels, it shook the plow- 
nan and his pipe so inonlinately that he condemned it 
in less than twenty yards of trial. Improvement in ag- 
ricultural implements is just being introduced here, and 
Iheee different models of plows will be tried by at least 
four or Ave peasants, and their form altered, if necessary 
to meet the unanimous opinion of them; and a manufac- 
ture commenced. I will give you in a short space, a 
summary of much that I learned during my visit. 

"They do not plow deep here—generally not more 
than six inches. The soil is a clayey loam, fine texture 
for tillage. The cultivation most thorough, notwith 
standing the imperfection of the instruments compared 
with those of America. No pasture-land Is here permit- 
ted. The cows, which are proflubly worked by the 
humbler peasantry, being stall-fed. There are somewhat 
extensive tracts of government land, enjoying a system 
of irrigation from a stream of ten feet wide by two in 
depth, the waters of which are conducted, when the sea- 
son is dry, to every twenty square yards, exclusively 
given to grass. 

« The potatoe sickness is well known here, and guanl- 
ed against by perpetual changes of varieties and soils — 
bringing from up.land to low-land, and vice versOf be- 
sides replacing from the seed. £very variety of plant 
having its period of existence, they look fortvard to its 
ultimate extinction, and provide for its replacement. 
Geology gave us this great truth some time since. This 
is, however, too wide a Aeld to broach. 

*' Whole potatoes do better than parts, and potatoes to 
be planted should be spread out during the winter and 
kept dry, to prevent the development of the shoots be- 
fore planting. II the eyes are grown at all, they should 
be handled with much care so as not to break them off. 

" All fruit is gnrfted. Apples and pears are the chief 
fruits grown by the peasantiy. The trees all apiiear to me 
Milltsd, M if the propagated fruit was already old. They 
think there are identical fhiits here, already 600 years 
old. I doabt it. The nursery is owned by a kind of 
•oonty agricultural society, from which the best speci- 
mens, after five years' growth, (those from the graft,) 
are taken by Individual memben. Of the remainder, the 
imperfect ones are destroyed, and from the balance, all 
the peasants who wish them, are supplied, at the mere 
expense of taking them up. A man having a new vari- 
ety of tobacco, or of seed which he wishes to try, sends 
it to the Director, and he gives it to peasants near, di- 
recting aa to its treatment. The result of the experiment 
is communicated to the original owner, without charge. 

" Agricultural meetings of the Monomt are held month- 
ly, at which questions about every thing connected with 
agriculture are submitted, and among themselves com- 
mittees appointed upon them. Of these, and many other 
matters, I took brief notes, which I will preserve, for 
they may yet be of service in America. The Director 
has paid a visit to England to compare agriculture there 
with that of Baden. In cattle, sheep, and swine, the 
English are hi before the Germans; in cultivation, de- 
cidedly behind, he thinks." 

Mr. Honford hftppoied to be tt the eity of I^wdcfort 



at (he time of its great Fair, at which he thinks there 
were engaged in disposing of various articles, aboot 
3,000 people. In this place three of the celebrated ik- 
mily of Rothschilds reside, in reference to whom Mr. H. 
makes the following remark *. 

<' In walking about town, I passed the residences of 
the three Rothschilds who permanently reside here. 
They are fine dwellings, but eclipsed by many in Broad- 
way. (The younger brother, whom we happened to 
meet, reminded me most forcibly of my friend Mr. 8. 
just beyond the Normans-kill.) The mother of these 
Bons^ whose united wealth is supposed to equal 600,- 
000,000 florins, or $200,000,000, still lives in the house 
that gave them birth, in the so called Jew-street, which 
is without exception the most wreleheil avenue I ever 
passed through. I refer to its external appearance. The 
first story is occupied by old women and men, in loath- 
some apparel, engaged in buying or selling old coats, 
old shoes, broken andirons, nails, bit« of chains, &e., 
every thing exhibiting the most squalid features. This 
Is, however, I was told, a safe gnani, for above are in- 
dices of the wealth which enables the Jew to do so much 
toward controlling the commerce of Europe." 

Concerning the state of morals and religion, Mr. Hors- 
ford observes, 

^ In Heidleberg the Protestant and Catholic churehee 
worship in the same house, and so they do also in 
Frankfort — alternately, in (he latter town — while In the 
former, they have thrown up a wall midway between. 
So fSsr as I have yet seen there is very little church-going 
here. Indeed the fact that the best operas are al« ays on 
Sunday evening, would establish what Is by no means a 
question, that the Sabbath is a^ere suspension of labor 
for amusement. In looking over my experience of the 
Sabbath thus far in this land, where science sheds so 
much light, my heart turns to New England and the 
Northern portion of the United Slates, as my friend Nor- 
ton in Edinburgh remarks, as the hope of the work.'." 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS— No. IX. 



Pari*, 23d Joiy, tP4S. 

Luther Tucker, Esq Of the capital of France 

there is little to l>e said agriculturally, except to mention 
the abundant supply of vegetables of every variety — of 
meats and of fruits. Apricots, peaches, plums, and figs, 
are in all the fruiterer's windows, and are no less grateful 
in taste than fair in appearance. Prices for such are less 
than in English markets, and do not greatly differ from 
prices at home. 

Flowers form no inconsiderable object of sale in the 
Paris markets, and upon some particular days the value 
of these exposed for sale has been estimated at 45,000 
francs. One or two markets are exclusively deroted to 
their sale. 

Meats range at even higher prices than in the larger 
number of the English markets; this arises not so much 
from scarcity, as from the high duties which attend its 
introduction into the city, and the charges of the slaughter 
houses. The city duties, or octroiy are levied upon every 
article of farm produce, or home or foreign manufacture, 
which comes within the city barriers. No private gen- 
tleman can go out of the city for an evening ride without 
stopping at the gates upon his return and submitting to 
the exam'mation of the officers of the city customs. The 
poorest peasant with his donkey, or the highest ofllcerof 
the crown — ^all but the king— are exposed to the same 
treatment. Oxen pay per head, 24 francs; cows, 15 
francs; calves, 6 francs; sheep, 1 franc and 10 sous. 
The slaughter houses, or abattoirs, are city property, 
built by order of Napoleon. There are five, and no cat- 
tle are allowed to be slaughtered elsewhere in the city. 
Three are on the northern border, two on the south. 
The duties paid for adminion within the abaltours are 6 
francs on an ox ; 4 francs a cow, &c. I was at the 
largest of these — (he Abattoir de Popiaooort, yesterday. 
The buildings, which are built in most serviceable ord«r» 
consisting of stalls, slaughter honaesy attiee for drying 
skins, lofts for hay, tallow houses, ho,y are within a higk 
stone eneloinrei 640 feet long, by 570 broad. 400 oxen 
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are hatchered a week^ 600 oows, and dOOO iheep. The 
bodiei of beeves are laflated with bellowt made for the 
purpose, before removini^ the hide. This renders the 
skinning a much easier process, and leaves the fat upon 
the muscle light and fleecy. The meat is taken to the 
shops at night. An inspector is constantly in attendance, 
who examines the mea^ and if the il'gh'.«4l taint i« dis- 
cernible, it is forthwith sent to the Jardin tUt PkuUtB to 
feed the animals of the menagerie. The courts are all 
paveil, and by means of large reservoirs of water, are kept 
constantly clean. The system is unknown in England, 
but is worthy of imitation by any country. Paris is in- 
debted for it, to the same mind to which she owes all 
her great works — the greatest mind that ever belonged 
(o one who called himself a Frenchman. 

The beef I saw was miserably poor; and all the arts 
of French dressing and iaflatioB, and Parisian cookery, 
cannot make it for one moment compare with the roast 
beef of Old England. What is true of the beef is more 
true of the mutton. French art is in the drening, but 
English art is in the making of the meat. It is the 
height of a Frenchman's pride to make a poor beast 
seem a ikt one; it is the pride of an Englishman to asake 
a poor one be a fist one. The different styles of <lre«ing 
are classified and improved upon, while little attention 
is paid to breedi. Most of the cattle are hard fleshed 
and raw boned. The color and shape are of every va- 
riety. Aversge price of oxen ii f^m 300 to 330 francs 
per head; of cows, 200 francs per head; calves 80 to 90 
francs. The principal cattle market is held at Poissy, 
six leagues from Paris; there is nothing similar to the 
Smithfleld market of London. 

There are schools in Paris for nearly every thing but 
▲grienlture. I am not aware of any institution' existing 
to favor its interests. 

Whoever imagines all FVanoe a sand plain, with little 
to interest an agricultural eye, has never been along the 
banks of the Seine. Putting aside all notice of the 
pictures given of that river valley, which would be unin- 
teresting to your readers-^there is yet a show of crops 
which for variety and richness, I do not remember to be 
sarpamed by any similar extent of surfisce in England. 
it is, however, owing more to the richness of soil, than 
to practice of the arts of cultivation. I saw no evidence 
of drilling or draining, though my view was necessarily 
very superficial; and such implements as came under 
no'tioe, were of the most clumsy and antiquated construc- 
tion. The lands passed were farmed in small parcels, 
and not unfrequently five or six crops were seen grow- 
ing in the same fields. Rye, barley, oats, wheat, and 
potatoes, are grown in nearly equal quantities. With 
the exception of some of the alluvial flats devoted to 
grass, I do not remember to have seen more than five 
or six acres devoted to a single crop. This minute sub- 
divisioo of land% presenting each its peculiar product, 
gives a singular appearance to the country, and as the 
road ran over some eminences, along the banks of the 
river, ofTering U} view a wide extent of territory, the 
eflbet was wonderfhl. The wheat heails are just catching 
the color of gold, the oats had taken on the whitish deli- 
cate green of fhU bloom, the rye was white, and here 
and there the reapers, men and women, were cutting or 
binding it; contrasting with it, was the glossy hue of 
long lines of Swedes, or the rich deep green of the tan- 
gled taresi, or the vraving and bristling beards of the bar- 
ley. All these colored crops, in stripes or in squares, 
covered the whole banks; sometimes stretching down to 
the very brink of the water, and sometimes running 
away— their distinctive shades not lost in the distance, 
hr over the opposite hills. 

Of the character of the farm buildings, *and the domes- 
tic habits of the laborers, I can speak more fully in fu- 
ture. One thing is at the outset discernible — great lack 
of that rural taste which belongs so peculiarly to the 
English country liver. 

My lettei* are written from the spot, and of the spot I 
happen to be in ; hence little method is observed. While 
traveling, the same scattered notes must be expected. 
Should circumstances direct an after continuance of cor- 
reqHMdence more order will be used. Meantime, I re- 
main Your%tiiily» ]>. O. M. 
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A WORD OR TWO ABOUT BEE HIVES* 



Ltn-flxa TucKsa, Esq. — ^In making hives fbr bees, 
there appear to be two in^ortant objects to be gained — 
viz : Seieurity against the moth, and to obtain the honey 
without ii||uring the bees. Almost every new invention 
attempts to perfect one or the other of these ot^jeeli. 
Upon observing these litUe Insects in their wild state, 
we find them content with almost any clean cavity which 
contains snfllcient space and aflbrds them security against 
the weather. Learning this fact, it behooves us to give 
ihem as simple a contrivance as possible to combine com- 
fort, security, profit, ami neatness. They want no ** pa- 
tent fortified palaces," but a home. Give them a con- 
venient and neat one, and they will fortify it themselves^ 
against all Intruders. I have tor several years kept bees, 
and have taken an interest in obtaining suitable hives for 
them, have examuied a great many patent conatructions 
and believe the followtng simple one, which Is free lo 
all, combines all the advantages of any of the complex 
patants. 
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Fig. 80. 
Fig 80 represents the stock hive placed upon a mova- 
ble bottom A, which can be taken out and cleaned at 
pleasure — B B B, are glass winctows, with shutters— e c, 
show the entrances which are In the bottom board — d, 
slide made of small hoop iron, working in a saw-cut in 
the side of the stock hive and controlling the door e, 
which connects the two hives. When the stock hive is 
filled, place a brick against the entrance c, set another 
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Pig. 81. 
hive on A, as in fig. 81 ; draw out the slide d, and the bees 
finding no outlet excepting through the new hive by the 
door e, will pass out that way and soon commence 
building in the additional hive. 

These hives are ten inches In the clear in length, 
breadth, and height; and if made in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and painted, are an ornament to any grounds, and 
will secure all the honey the swarm can spare, to the 
owner, without injury to one bee. 

In regard to the moth, I would remark, there has not 
one hive come under my observation which offers much 
security against them. To stop their ravages we must 
prevent them from laying their eggs about the hive; to 
effect which the following simple plan (which I see 
some of your correspondents have noticed,) and which I 
have tried for the last three years, Is perfectly effective : 

Take a vessel with precipitous sides, a tin cup or por- 
ringer for instance; fill it about half full of mild vinegar 
lor cider, place them at nightfall on the benches or hives, 
'about one to each, and remove them early in the mom- 
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ing. Every miller that panes that way will be found in 

the liquid. By perseveriog in this course during the 

months In which the moth lays her eggs, all loss from 

er ravages may be prevented. Bahclat Whitb. 

Pemiberton, N, J,, 6 mo. IZ, 1845. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 



L. TncKXs, Esq. — ^Our new postage bill, will, I hope, 

ible you 'o receive even more communications tlian 
heretofore, though we cannot complain of yon in that 
respect. Hereafter many will pay their ten cents who 
have never written you, because unwilling to meet the 
heavier tax. 

I am always gratified to read the articles from your 
southern correspomlents, and hope your paper, though 
located so far north, will prove as much a southern as a 
northern conveyance of information. The benefit it has 
already conferred on the agricultural community, is now 
duly appreciated, but we hope ere long, in addition to 
such matters as are common to all who are engaged in 
agriculture, to find valuable information ailapted to our 
own soil and climate. 

The agriculture of the south and north, must, under 
present circumstances, be essentially different. At the 
north, you hold for instance, a certain quantity of land, 
and having to hire the labor necessary to cultivate it, and 
to conduct all proceedings by regular calculation of cost 
ami probable return, you can thus ascertain what amount 
of land you can work to profit. With us it is different. 
Land is much cheaper. We have a certain number of 
negroes, and by this we regulate ouranimal force. Now 
we wish to employ these laborers and horses or mules to 
the best acivantage, and at this time it is a question of 
some difilculty and doubt. If, for instance, we plant 
only such a quantity of land as we can manure, we must 
turn some of this force into other channels, and it is a 
matter of but little doubt, that until some of this labor 
can be profitably abstracted and applied to manufactures, 
the improvement in the yield of our cleared lands will 
necessarily be slow, and the bad system of continual 
clearing land and waste of timber for fencing, will prob- 
ably continue. The attention given to collecting ma- 
nure, is certainly becoming more extensive, and some 
force is now applied to this purpose which heretofore 
has been given to working the crops; but this is neces- 
sarily limited, and it is not possible to manure any large 
proportion of our land as it should be. A little sketch of 
our method may not be amiss. 

W« keep, then, as large a stock of cattle as we suppose 
we can winter on the ofial of our crops, viz: The shucks, 
straw, &c, (The blades or fodder as we call it being 
necessary for our horses, and where near a market for 
sale,) ami in the fall, wJien our com is gaibered in, they 
glean the fields of the tassels, bits of blades, late and un- 
ripe stalks, &c., and the little grass and pea vines, that 
may be found. These cattle are generally penned at 
night and given access to the corn shucks and straw, ami 
supplied (by good fkrmers) with plenty of oak leaves, 
pine straw, com stalks, and any litter they may find. 

The stables are cleared ou( now an^ then, and the ma- 
nure spreail in the cow pen, and fresh" 'leaves given to 
cover it. It is piled up some time in Januar}', and in 
March hauled out to our cotton and corn, crops; to the 
latter applied at the rate of about three l^ads (two horse 
loads) to the acre, which admits of a good double hand- 
ful to the hill, the corn being planted 4 by 4, or 5 by 3, or 
some such distance. This, after being applied to the 
land every year, will in the course of a few years im- 
prove it somewhat. My own practice is tq pat what 
manure I have in the spring as mentioned above, and 
all that I can collect in the fall is given to the same field 
for wheat. After the wheat is cut, a considerable growth 
of weeds and grass takes place, and is left to decay upon 
the ground, to be turned in, if opportunity offers in the 
fall, though but rarelv before spring. I plant no cotton, 
(but liUle made in this district,) and the land again has 
to be put in com ; sometimes in oats. We plant the 
cow pea between the hills of com ; generally at the second 
plowing, and this I think a very important addition to 
our crop. The peas are pieked, and the leaves and 



vines, I think, if not eaten down by cattle, tend to im- 
prove the land. The cow pea is a dangerous article of 
food to all stock when fed in too great a quantity in a 
raw state ; but after the field has bee% picked over, and 
only such quantity left as the stock must travel a good 
deal to obtain a meal of, it is very fattening ; and helps to 
put our hogs in fine conditioD before putting up to fatten. 
Those that we are able to gather in by hand are need 
for feeding our milch cows. They are boiled and eaten 
very greedily by most, increase the quantity of milk 
very much, but (what is not generally known,) rain the 
butter. For hogs, boiUdt they are unsurpassed even by 
com itself. 

I always devote a piece of good ground on which I 
drill the cow pea— often after rye or wheat baa been ta- 
ken, and when the pod begins to mature, have the vines 
cut or pulled up and cured as the finest food for our milch 
cows that can possibly be obtained by us; but they must 
be properly cured so as to save the leaves, which like 
clover and lucerne are extremely likely to be lost. 

We find that we are so limited in our articles of cul- 
ture, not being able to cultivate clover or any of the 
grasses, that a system of rotation for more than three 
years, cannot well be carried into effect. The quantity 
of land planted in cotton or com at the south being ne- 
cessarily so much larger than small grain, roots. Sic, will 
always interfere in this rapect. We find it difficult then, 
to arrange any regular scheme on paper, but must alter- 
nate as convenient. Com, cotton, wheat, rye, osits, 
and rest, must be managed as judiciously as we can. 
The last year I sowed a piece of ground broadcast in cow 
peas intending it to be turned in for the benefit of the 
land; but upon reflection, in the fall, when ready to 
plow it An — reflection caused by casting an eye upon my 
cows, who would have said, if they could speak — «Ah 
why not pull these, im would thank yon much, ami re* 
tum them to you again in the stable yard, besides getting 
the ben«at of them ourselves." As you may suppose, 
they were pulled, and my cattle benefited much by the 
exchange. Whether it would have been more Judl* 
eions to tum them in, or use them as I did, I think ex* 
ceeilingly questionable. Now sir^ if we are disposeil 
to devote a litle labor and seed peas towards improving 
our lands by sowing them on our fields in the year of 
rest, or after wheat, would it be better to gather the 
produce to feed to our stock, and even increase our stock 
to consume it, or plow it inf It would hanlly require 
an increase of stock on even our best plantations, as we 
all keep more than we can well feed in winter. In sum- 
mer they do well in old fields and swamps. 

There are many other considerations that I iiix>uld sug- 
gest, as going to show the essential difference between 
the north and sooth, as incidental to our iieeultar institu- 
tion, in contrast with the hired labor of the north, the 
merits and demerits of which institution, I hope will 
never be discussed in your paper. 

I have extended this to an unwarrantable length, but 
if yon think it worth an insertion I may address you 
again; if not, it is but a spare moment wasted, of which 
my health throws many upon my hands within doors. 
GreenvWe JHst.^ S, C, July, 1845. J. W. G. 



Cure for scours in sheep. — First take your sheep- 
shears and tag them, as the filth that adheres to them in 
such cases, seems to augment the disease. Secondly, 
pick up a piece of straw or hay, and pick open the issues, 
as you will find one on the front of each foot, imme- 
diately above the iHvision of the hoof, which is general- 
ly if nut always closed when the animal is thus diseased. 
Be very eareftil not to break the skin. It may in some 
cases be necessary to open them twice a day for two or 
three days, but once will generally effect a cure. Should 
it be necessary to administer medicine internally, take 
good rennet prepared just as the cheese, makers use it to 
set their curd for cheese, and give from four to six 
table spoonsftil, according to the size or age of the 
sheep. To a lamb eight or ten months old, I give four 
spoonsftil, and if it is not well in twenty -four hours, I 
repeat ft^ and I always euite. I l^eep the article on hand 
hi a bottle at all times. Rexb Burritt. 

Bvrdett, Tmpklni Co., N. F., My, 1845. 
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BT SOLON ROBINSON. 



[Mr. Robinson commences this letter, by iDformini^ 
his readers, that on the 12th day of Febroary, the date 
of his letter, the peach and i>lum trees in the part of 
the coontry from which he writes, (the north portion of 
Mississippi,) are in full bloom. He states that the reg^ion 
is quite new, it beings «<the much talked of Ohlckasaw 
purchase," and that the people liye mostly in log cabins. 
The land is described as being generally good for cot- 
ton, but in Mr. R.'s opinion, an inyestment of more than 
37 cents per acre, for a large portion of it, would not 
prove profitable, on account of the extremely low price 
of cotton. The course of cultivation generally practiced, 
is represented as veiy deteriorating. The land ie mostly 
hilly, and by injudicious management, is said to be 
greatly iigured by washing. Mr. R. says he passed a 
field in the north part of Tallabnsha eoonty, in which he 
saw <' twenty plows, each drawn by a single horse 6r 
mule, and some of them pretty poor at that." This land, 
he says, " was to be planted to com without any further 
plowing, and this certainly was not two inches deep in 
the average." The soil is said to have been originally 
about six inches deep, bat by this mode of barely « sciateh- 
ing" and loosening the surface, it is in many cases nearly 
all washed away, leaving the fields cut up by deep gul- 
lies. But that this wasteful cultivation, which Mr. R. 
so much deplores, is by no means universal, will appear 
from his description of some beautiful and well-managed 
plantations — to one of which he introiluces us by a rela- 
tion of the following pleasant incident, whieb, though 
somewhat elongated, we think our readers will be inte- 
rested to peruse in his own language — Ed.] 

Finding so little of the spirit of improved husbandry, 
and so few with whom I could feel as though I was with 
old acquaintances, the pleasure of a circumstance that 
happened to me on this evening cannot be realized by 
my readers, by any description that I can give ; and can 
only be judged of by other travellers who after toiling de- 
spondingly through darkness and difficulty, suddenly find 
themselves by the warm hearthstone of a new found and 
unexpected friend. 

The day had t>een warm and balmy as a New -England 
mid May day, the roads good from the efTcct of good 
weather. The blossoms, as I have before remarked, 
making the air fragrant; garden vegetables green grow- 
ing in luxuriance I while hundreds of negro laborers, 
busy in the fields, made the world seem gladsome with 
their cheerful laugh and jovial song. Yet amid all, I 
could not feel gladsome myself, for I could not but see 
ruin following in the footsieps of such a system of culti- 
vation as I too frequently witnessed. In this mood of 
mind, 1 passed Coffeeville, the county seat of Yallabusha, 
just before sun down, and as the town, which h 
built upon almost as many hills as ancient Rome, offers 
but litQe inducement to a stranger to spend a night, I 
passed on with the intention of stopping at some rode- 
side house, a mile or two on; but after passing that dis- 
tance and seeing no more pleasant prospect ahead, I 
made inquiry of a passing negro, aud was assured that I 
should find no stopping place '< this side of Tom Hanli- 
man'Sy and dat was six mile mighty bad road," which I 
was bound to get over or stick fast in, with a tired team 
and in a dark night. On, on, I went, over hills, stumps, 
guUeys, streams, mud, and in the expectancy of a very 
poor supper. How I was at length disappointed ! Al- 
though I found the house a low log cabin, built after the 
universal, never varying pattern, of two rooms with a 
broad hall between, I was struck with surprise, and at 
once impressed witti the idea that I should find something 
out of the common course of things within. Reader, 
would you know why I received this impression in ad- 
vance, and that so suddenly, and only from the glimpse I 
caught by candlelight, as Uie host advanced to answer my 
call. Here it is. From the house, yes, from that rude, 
block log cabin to the front gate, extended a neat arbor 
for the support of twining flowers, climbing vines and 
roses. Did yon ever see such an outward sign, without 
feeling at once assured that tasta^ intelligence, neatness, 



and comfort dwelt within? At all events I found it tme 
in this instance. In fiur less time than usual, when 
waiting upon a negro cook, I was seated at the supper 
table. The neatness and profuse variety of the dishes 
with which it was loaded, were rendered still more 
palatable by the presence of just such a woman as might 
have been expected from the outside sign which I have 
mentioned, and the beauty of whose face was undoubtedly 
improved by the healthftil glow that she had acquired 
that very day by her personal superintendence of the 
cultivation of her flowers. But weary as she may have 
been, and late as was the hour, she did not fbel herself at 
liberty to neglect the tired and hungry traveller; and I 
ate a far better supper that night in " Tom HardimanV 
log cabin, than I had before eaten in far better houses, 
where better things might have been looked for, only 
that the lady did not cultivate a flower garden. 

Although I am no great believer in clairvoyance, I cer- 
tainly witnessed here a wonderful case of. " guessing,*' 
considering the guesser was a Tennesseean instead of one 
of the « guessing nation." 

During supper I observed that I was undergoing a 
most rigid scrutiny by Mr. Hanliman, who on observing 
that I noticed him, began to excuse himself by saying 
that he was struck by a very singular impression which 
he conld not account for, and he had been examining my 
face to see if he could not recognize the features of ''tan 
old acquaintance," whom he had never seen or knowa^ 
except as he had seen his features in his letters to th« 
Cultivator and other agricultural papers; and though he 
had never received any intimation that the person he 
alluded to was in that part of the U. S., he was irresisti- 
bly impressed with the idea that I was the man. 

My curiosity was excited; my toilsome evening's ride 
wss not forgotten, but looked back upon with pleasure. 
I had at length found an << old acquaintance," and I did not 
hesitate to ask him <' who he took me for?" And when 
I assured him that I was the very individual he had 
guessed I was, I have never met with a warmer reception 
or apparently given more pleasure by a visit to any real 
old acquaintance in my life. Somewhere along toward 
the last end of the night I laid down to take a nap, and 
in the morning after breakfast, saddle horses were brought 
to the door, upon one of which I spent the forenoon in 
iooking over the plantation and examining the flrstspeei- 
mens I had seen of '* side liill ditching," and '* horizontal 
plowing," of which I shall speak further hereafer. 

Mr. Hardiman has discovered a fact that the former 
proprietor of the place was not aware of, and I speak of 
it here because there are a great many others who have 
not yet discovered it. And that is, that land lying at the 
foot of the hills, that receives all the soil that is worked 
flown from them, if once cleared of timber and brush 
and brought into cultivation, will actually produce cot- 
ton. True, it does require a little more labor to clear 
it than it does the thin timbered and thinner soiled hills; 
and another thing, it wont wear out, and give the owner 
an excuse to migrate. When Mr. Hardiman flrst com- 
menced, he was laughed at by some of his neighbors for try. 
ing to cultivate a swamp. But a few ditches to straighten 
the branches and lead off the standing water, roon proved 
how much more valuable this kind of neglected land is, 
than the poor washing hills. Here I saw another curi- 
osity. Hands eraplo;)e<l scraping every hole and comer 
around the buildings and yards for maniu'^. 

The food for the field hands is all cook sd at the ki^cheoi 
and dealt out without weight or meanro, and they have 
all the bacon, com bread, and vegetables that they need, 

At dinner to-day, Feb. 15, 1 feasted upon some of the 
largest and best heads of lettuce I over saw, grown in the 
open air, and a greater variety of vs^etables than I have 
been since I left St. Louis, one of v/bich was the Jeru- 
salem artichoke, which, boiled wrrl mashed up like tor- 
neps, makes an excellent dish, k presume many of your 
eastern readers do not understand that the Jerusalem arti- 
choke is a kind of vegetable that (hey have long been ac- 
quainted with, and which can be found in some by-»cor. 
ner on half the New England farms. They are a valua- 
ble crop, being raised for hogs. Mr. Hardiman has 
raised Irish potatoes fW>m the same seed, for eight years, 
and thereby proved that it is not necessary to get new 
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Med from the North erery yemr* ■< 'eanae it niiie oat.'' 
He plants in Xovember, and thejr ripen in May, bat he 
lets them remain through the anmmer in the hills. 

One fact in regard to his management of negroes might 
be punned by parents toward children, as well as mas- 
ters towards serrants. H€ keeps them at kame^ and he 
▼ery rarely has occasion to pmiish. 

Having learned that the name of the post-office here 
was « Okaehickama,-' I fomid by reference to a memo- 
randnmy that I was in the neighborhood of another old 
■oqnafaitanee, Johk T. Lkigh, Esq., and in the after- 
noon we rode over to his honse, and foond him reading the 
8. W. Farmer, where he had Jost diaeoyered that I was 
OB my way to Mississippi, and expressing his regret to 
his fiimily that he should not proliably meet with me, as 
he lived off of any leading road. His astonishment and 
pleasure may be «< guessed" at, when Mr. Hardiman in- 
troduced the very individual whose name was then upon 
his lips. 

I had only oome for a short call. letayed two lUgfde. 
Who ever escaped Virginia hospitality in less time. 
How these meetings and joyous welcomes, and show of 
respect from every member of a family, do sink into the 
heart and search out every kind feeling, and strengthen 
fevery emotion that prompts in the labor of doing good, 
and promoting the happiness of our fellow creatures. 
What other recompense can be so dear to one devoting 
lime and talents to increase the knowledge, and conse- 
quently add joy to the mind of his universal brethren, as 
such interviews as the one I have just described and am 
■ow describing. Have patience with me, my northern 
IHends, if I appear tedious, but I am anxious to paint 
you a picture of a Mississippi planter, in which you 
may see all the little mlnutie of his household ; so dif- 
ferent, so wondeifnily different from your own. 

Mr. Leigh works about 35 field hands, including 
blacksmiths, carpenters, spinners, and weavers; the lat- 
ter only working in the field in « picking time" — that is, 
when the cotton is ripe and ready to gather, which 
in the way of hurry, answers to the time of your harvest. 
He owns about ninety negroes, old and young, all of 
whom live In families l^ themselves, in very com- 
fortable log cabins, some of which are neatly furnished 
and provided with household matters and things, and 
others that are exactly the reverse, and look just like 
some white folks' houses. These families have a weekly 
ration of three and a half pounds of bacon, clear of bone, 
for each member, except small diUdren, who are fur- 
nished with food in proportion to size and numbers. 
About a peck and a half of meal Is also given, and more, 
if they can use it without waste, and sweet potatoes, tur- 
neps, squashes, onions, green corn, and various other 
vegetables, as well as melons and peaches, by untold 
quantities; and all show by their looks that they are full 
fed and well clothed. 

« The quarters," that is the place where the negro 
cabins stand, are away from the dwelling house, and are 
so arranged as to be in sight of the overseer's house, so 
tliat he can always have an eye to anything going wrong. 
For negroes, like children, want a deal of careful watch- 
ing at all times. 

When the hands go to their work in the mommg, 
all the children are taken to the nursery, where they are 
taken care of and fed by a woman who does nothing else. 
Women never go to the field until the child Is a month 
old, and from then till weaning time, return to nurse 
them at stated times. Hands either take their breaktast 
and dinner to the field with them, or have it sent out in 
little tin buckets, kept for the purpose. 

Mr. Leigh has 640 acres of land in cultivation, includ- 
ing about 80 acres taken up in yards, gardens, orchard, 
lio. Of the balance, he puts 200 acres in com, GO or 70 
acres in oats, and the remainder in cotton, upon which 
he made for the last three years, from 125 to 135 bales 
a year. [A bale of cotton is always 400 lbs.] He put 
up last year, 16,000 lbs. of bacon, for the use of the 
plantation, and intends in foture, to keep up a supply, 
lliis being the first year of the ten since the commence- 
«Mat of the plantation that it has provided its own meat. 

He itill continues to dear some land eveiy year, and 
liirtkottUrly to elMr up aU the <f hi^ qK>U" that were 



left at the first clearing; straightening the crooked chan- 
nels of branches, and filling tip and cultivating the old 
channelB; draining little poods, &c. But what is ol vast 
importance and necessity for every Mississippi farmer to 
learn and practice, he has the whole plantation under a 
complete system of hill-side ditches, by which he wholly 
prevents the light soil from washing away, and adds 
greatly to the value of the land, and the annual amount 
of the crops. 

Now if any body should ask "what are hill-side 
ditches?" I have to say, that the whole of all the numer- 
ous hill-sides are ditched with one or more ditches, as 
may be necessary to take up and carry off all the falling 
water, almost on a level, and winding round till an out- 
let can be found to discharge it without in^ry to the 
land. These ditches are laid off by a level, and are in 
tended to remain permanent fixtures; and all the plow- 
ing has to conform to their shape, and as a matter of 
course, utterly annihilating " straight rows*" This greit 
and indispensable improvement upon Mr. Leigh's farm, 
was done by his very intelligent son, Ramlolpb, who 
until the present year has had the sole charge of over- 
seeing the plantation; thereby proving, that one rich 
planter's son could make himself a useful member of so- 
ciety. I wish I could say all sons were like this estima- 
ble young man — ^particularly my own. In this connec- 
tion, I must not forget to mention Mr. Leigh's son-in- 
law. Dr. Town, whose plantation is adjoining, and cul- 
tirated under the same system, and which he wholly 
oversees himself. 

Mr. Leigh works 17 mules and horses, and three yoke 
of oxen; has about 200 hogs, 50 head of cattle, 70 sheep, 
which are sheared twice a year, and from which he 
makes all the light negro clothing, — he also makes all 
the cotton clothing used. 

He hauls his cotton about seven miles, where it h 
shipped on steamboats in high water, upon the Yallabn- 
sha river, which empties into the Tasoo, and thence 
into the Mississippi, above Yicksburgh. All his sup- 
plies come through the same source, even a year*s stock 
of fiour, which he gets from Richmond, that being ikm 
only kind that will keep good through the snmaser. Who 
can tell why? It is important to Ohio millen^ whose 
flour can always be had considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Leigh has what but few others in this region hare, 
an abundance of stone. It is a mixture of iron and sand, 
very hard, and is found in layers, with natural smooth fi^Ui- 
tures, that fit it for building purposes. It stands fire when 
the edge is exposed to the heat, but if reversed from the 
position that it is found in, it scales off and flies all over 
the house like grape shot. 

Mr. Leigh is very successful In keeping his sweet po- 
tatoes packed in cotton seetl, in a well ventilated room; 
and as a very strong evidence that his negroes do not 
suffer much want for food, I observed that this potatoe 
house had no fastening to prevent them from helping 
themselves if badly pinched with hui.ger. 

Now I think I hear some of my eastern fair readers 
exclaim, ** Well now, I do wish he would tell us what 
sort of a house this Mississippi nabob lives in? — very 
splendid, I dare say. Oh, I wish I could see it." Well, 
madam, it is a common double log cabin, with a hall 
between. "Why, you dont mean to say, that a man 
with such a farm, and so many negroes, lives in such a 
house as thatV* 

Oh yes I do, and very comfortably and nicely he does 
live too, for he has a wife — ah, a ir(fe, madam; not a 
mere piece of household ftimiture, such as your boarding 
school bred farmer^s daughter will make — ^totally unfit 
for a former's wife. " Well now, do tell me where they 
all stay in such a house as that?" ^'^y* madam, there te 
another cabin back in the yard — that iff the kitchen — ^no 
matter that it is so far off the eating room — it is Mlsiii- 
sippi lashion; and there are plenty of negroes to ma 
back and forth ; and here is another building — that is the 
smokehouse; and there is another, that is the ^ore 
room; and there are two or three more, those are lodg- 
ing rooms. .No matter that they are ten roih from the 
house — it is the fiishion — and as for that, convenience and 
comfort is ten times worse sacrificed ever}' day^ than it la 
in these household arrangements. True, such arrai^^* 
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nMnto woold not saitoB al t)ie noHkf bttt htre u«6 uiU 
ntgro lalmr make the difference. I faaye seen in more 
tbui one inetan«e, the wood pile more than 40 rode from 
the home, and « the spring'^ twlee that dletaaee — two in- 
eonyenienoea that a yankee coiUil never put ap with. He 
woold sooner have « the well^" aB well at the wood pile, 
both in the roail, right in front of the door of the home, 
that almoBt itands in the road too, to aay nothing of all 
the carti, plowi, and aledi, also in the road, « between 
the hoose and bam," it is so oonvenient. 

But we hare mueh more yet to see of Mitsiisippi life; 
and circumstances oo«4»el me to lake a hasty leave of this 
fine family-— this <*fine old Virginia gentleman,"— and 
now for a little season I again bid you a kind adien. 

Solon Robinson. 



TRANSACTIONS of the N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY. 



" We win not be miderKtood as condemning the volames before 
Hi. On die ooatrary, we give great credit to Uie State Society for 
the work. At the aaroe time we tmheBitatingly aay, that thoy con> 
lain moch that had better been leA out, for it has no coxuiectioo 
with agriculture ; and some which hod better never been Mnritten, 
for it is foil of error, and as aach renders the authora and the Society 
liable to censure. The latter a|>pear8 under the sanction of acience, 
whilst true science will reiject it 

" We think the Society have erred in the choice of men to deliver 
the addreases at the aimual Fair. Not but they are men amply suffi- 
eienl to do justice to the high claims of agriculmre ; but it is a subject 
which needs not enlogiam nor proise. These it receives from all men, 
aad its highest honor jb the prosperity and happiness it confers upon 
a nation. The farmer needs instruction, not praise ; and we submit 
it as our humble opinion that an address filled with good practical 
information — examiuLUg briefly the principles and the prociice of ag- 
ricultare, and setting forth inducements to advancement in know- 
ledge of tlie art, woold be vasdy more uaefal to the thousands 
of hearers, than poetic rhapsodies. AJid in aaying this we are con- 
scious that we do not speak unadvisedly. We know it to be the 
Sinion of a large — we might perhaps say— the Ja^gesl portion of the 
rming community who attend these Fairs. They are common 
asnse men and want to hear common sense." 

Mr. Editor — The abore are extracts from a review 
in the last number of the « American Quarterly Jonmal 
of Agriealtare and Science^" of the *' Transactions of 
the New- York SUte Agrteultaral Sooiefyi for 1844." I 
would refer (he reader to the entire article, which he will 
And in the number for July, August and September, page 
109, and at page 114 he will see the portions of the 
article alluded to. 

If I have the right to review a reviewer, as a disinterested 
person standing between the reviewer and the work he 
eomraents upon, I must say that I have not discovered, 
to the extent he has, the defects alluded to ; but that 
as a whole) I have read the last volume of << Transactions 
of the New- York Stale Agriculloial Society,'' with both 
pleasnre and proAt; and being a practical man, I have 
no fears but the fiirmers of New- York will receive it 
with an interest equal to mine. It is true that every arti- 
ale in it is not unexceptionable, and I would like the 
reviewer to point out a book as a whole, that is so ; 
still, although I will not say that it could not have been 
made better, yet I do say that aAer having began the 
volume, I could not lay it down ontil I had read it care- 
fnlly through, and many of the articles I satiafaetorily 
re-pemsed. The reviewer admits that as a whole, it 
may be well enough, although he does not use these 
words; but this is rather the conclusion to which he ar* 
rires; but if he bases his Judgment upon the opinion he 
has formed, of which the above extmcts are the expo- 
nents, then I have something to say in reply. In the first 
place he says — « that they," (meaning some of the arti- 
cles^) ** had better never been written, for they ai-e full 
of error, and as such render the anthors and the society 
liable to censure. The latter appears under the sanction 
of science, while true science will reject It." Now I 
object, totally object, to these wholesale remarks, as con- 
demnatory of a single article in the book, and in my 
opinion, they are muoh more liable to « censure'' than 
any thing in it. To which particular article or arti- 
eles, he alludes, you are lefl to eonjecture. If there is 
any one which true science rejects, it was his duty, stand- 
ing in the position he does, to have pointed out, not only 
the article, but the error, and thus made ns at least the 
wiser for his labor; but he assumes too much the atti- 
tnde of the schoolmaster— to whieh^ poesibly, bis situa- 



tioQ ai 93t editor oC ^> Quarterly Jonmal of Agricnltnra 
may entitle him — who, upon entering his school, thinks he 
bad better begin with a flourish of the whip, and at the 
same time condenu and praise just suAciently to put the 
boys in proper awe of their teacher. I have no objec- 
tion to assign this place to the Journal, if its editors wish 
to asaume it; but I insist upon it, that they are bound aa 
critics, as well as men of science, to point otU defects ia 
communications they comment upon, and thus give the 
authora of them an opportimity to sustain their opiniona 
if tenable,— if not, to become at least wiser from the in- 
struction that ought thua to be imparted. Until, there- 
fore, the errors in these commimioations are pointed out 
and controverted beyond a doubt, I shall have to remaiji 
of the same opinion in regard to the Transactions as a 
whole, that I had formed previous to having seen the 
remarks of the reviewer. 

As to the opinion he expresses, »^that the Society 
have erred in the choice of men to deliver the Addresses 
at the annual Fair," I must say that I think he, not the 
Society, have erred. I was surprised at the whole tenor 
of his remarks on this suldect, and least of all did I ex- 
pect it from a man who has placed himself on an eleva- 
tion, and must admire talent wherever it is exhibited. 
The address of Mr. Bancroft, to which the reviewer 
seems to have particularly alluded, at the lasL Fair at 
Poughkeepsie, seems to him to have been highly excep- 
tionable, because it was not sufficiently practical to suit 
his taste. And upon this subject he is << conscious he 
does not speak imadvisedly." Now I assert, Just as con. 
fidently, that the address waa highly acceptable — was ex- 
actly suited to the occasion, and was received with muck 
more than common gratification. Siirely he could not 
have been present at its delivery^ nor witnessed nor 
heard the enthusiasm with which It was received. ly 
fortunately, was present, and have often since reverted to 
(he scene and the occasion, with unmingled pleasure — nay, 
more, I have read the address at least twice since its de. 
livery, and have come to 'the conclusion that no man 
who attempts an address at a coming state Fair will 
make it until he has carefully read over Mr. Bancroft's. 
It was, in my opinion, Just what it ought to be, both in 
matter and form of expression, and it is saying not too 
much of it, that as a piece of composition, it is a model 
of beauty, force and elegance. That address will be read 
wherever the English language is admired. 

But the reviewer thinks it was not sufficiently practical 
as to matter. Now, permit me to ask, if upon an occa- 
sion of a State Fair, any remarks but generad ones would 
be acceptable to the thousands assembled? and what part 
of that addren would he have omitted without marring 
the whole ? The subjects touched upon were highly 
proper in their kind, and there was enough of illostra* 
tion to make it highly acceptable to the audience. If 
the reviewer oljects to the whole matter and manner 
of the address, conceding it high merit simply as a per* 
formance, then I take issue with him, and say he is mis- 
taken, and upon hia own grounds as a practical man.. 
What ia the object of these Fairs? In the first plaoe, to' 
draw an audience. Then the ol^ect is to obtain a man to 
deliver the address whom the people generally would 
like to hear, and whose name will aid in attracting an 
audience. With that view. Dr. Nott, an accomplished 
and well known rhetorician, was called upon to deliver 
the address at Syracuse. Gov. Seward that of the sue** 
ceeding year at Albany. Daniel Webster and John 
Quincy Adams were requested to speak the year after at 
Rochester, and acting imder the same impulse, Mr. Ban- 
croft consented to deliver the address at Poughkeepsie. 
Now, although we were disappointed in not hearing 
either Webster or Adams in Rochester, still there is no 
doubt the reputation of all these gentlemen aided very 
moch to give eclat to these fairs. And it must not be ob- 
jected that because they were not practical farmers, that 
therefore they were not the proper persons to officiate 
on these occasions. Their reception by the mnltitudes 
assembled, and the results, show that they were the very 
men of all others that should have been selectetl, and as 
long as the Society consults its real interests at the State 
fairs, its officers will select the most prominent men they 
can find, whether they are ftrmers or not, to deliver the 
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addresses. Bat I totally object to the delivery of a prac- 
tical address at such a time and on such an occasion. 
When I attend State Fairs and see collected around me 
the best of every thing the earth or man can produce, 
I want an orator who is competent to describe the scene, 
and who can wake ap my enthusiasm to a proper con- 
ception of the dignity of my employment, and show 
how much I owe to the talent and ingenuity of others. 
At a time like this, when the choicest productions of 
nature and art are around you, with all the embellish- 
mcints that taste or genius can add, who would (hink of 
listening to a man who was lecturing upon the number of 
potatoes you should put into a hill, the size of a bam 
door, or the qualities of a pig, in preference to one who, 
with better judgment and with greater intellect, spoke 
in glowing terms of what man had done to renovate 
the soil ami iroproye his condition. At the meeting of 
Farmer's Clubs, in social converse, or County Fairs, 
give more practical and useful lessons; but at State Fairs, 
I would join the dvke with the uiUe, and engraft pleasure on 
profit. If wb at all tlMes and on all occasions are to have 
nothing but the useful, three* fourths of the interest of 
our Stale Ywn is gone. By this rule we must exclude 
all the beautiful productions of our Maker and his agent, 
man, and confine ourselves to the lixhibitions of vegeta- 
bles, or of animals only. I cannot believe the editor 
of the Journal such a cynic, nor that he, when be reflects 
and looks around him, can be disposed to find fault with 
the beautiful productions of our Creator. Surely he 
meant these for the ex^oyment of man, and on proper oc- 
casions, and when we have around us these beautiful dis- 
plays of his goodness and munificence, it is proper and 
rignt that the beauty and force of oratory shall swell our 
hearts and warm our feelings to a Just comprehension of 
our manifold and rapturous blessings. Senbx. 



NOTES OF A BOTANICAL TOUR— NO. HI. 



Mb. Tucker— On the 24th^April, 1842, we started on 
horseback for the Smoky mountains, at whose distant 
tops over which the clouds were almost continually roll- 
ing, I had often gazed during the past few days with 
longing eyes. I was anxious to be on those tops, to have 
the glorious mountain prospect — to become acquainted 
with their structure and vegetation — and above all, I 
hoped to discover something new. None but the bota- 
nist knows, none but the botanist can feel the joy which 
the sight of a new plant gives, especially if he be its dis- 
coverer. At soch times he sees beauties unseen by 
others — ^tastes pleasures unfelt and unknown to others. 
' What wonder then, that those who have a taste for natural 
history, rarely, if ever, are addicted to idle or dissipated 
habits, and for that very reason above all others, parents 
should cherish a love of nature in their children, resting 
assured that such love will make them happier and 
better. 

We were provided with pack- saddlebags filled with 
paper for containing the plants ; also port-folios and tin 
boxes. Pr. Rugel ha<i a large, square tin box strapped 
to his shoulders and a straw hat tied beneath his chin. 
Rngel*s horse was named Fox. I mounted first and rode 
on, but soon heard the clattering of hoofs, and Fox 
dashed by, with Rugel crying «* whoa, Fox! whoa. Fox !" 
his hair streaming in the wind, with tin box and hat 
dashing up and down at every jump the horse made. I 
was reminded of John Oilpin-s famous race, yet fearful 
of the result, refrained from laughing, until about a mile 
ftirther I overtook Rugel, who had stopped Fox in as- 
cending a steep hill. Equipped as we were, the people 
along the route probably supposed we were pedlers, who 
often travel on horseback through the south •western states. 
The agriculture of (his state was in a low state— -the peo- 
ple seeming to care for little else than to raise enough ' 
bread stuff for their own consumption, depending mostly' 
on raising domestic animals to obtain money. We spent 
the night at Sevierville. 

Early next morning we continued on in company with 
Drs. Hill and Hammer, who had kindly volunteered 
their services, and laid in a good store of bacon, corn 
bread, biscuit, flour, and coffee, with blankets for en- 
camping at night. Our ronte was along the clear wa- 



ters of the Little Pigeon river^ which forms a fertile and 
picturesque valley among the mountains, and unites itself 
with the Big Pigeon river at Sevierville. We erosaed 
the stream some 25 or 90 times, along whose banks the 
large shrub Stuartia pMtagytda grew abnndantly, wi h 
the last year's fruit stiU attached to its limbs. The 
HamiUonia (At^wa, (oil nut,) in flower, oeeorred fre- 
quently, and on small islands in the stream we first ob- 
served Diervilla »€9$U{fcUa (nobis.) Specimens of this 
shrub in flower had previously been sent to Torrey & 
Gray, by the Rev. M. A. Curtis, of K. C, and 1^ them 
it was considered a variety of jD« trjfida. An examina- 
tion of the capsales oonvinced Dr. Oray that it is a dif* 
ferent species, and at his suggestion, I published it. We 
arrived at Stephen Hoskin's Log cabin, 18 miles from 
Sevierville, about noon, when the thermometer stood at 
8 1 degrees in the shade. Here we left our horses and 
proceeded on foot by a path along the wild, foaming, 
noisy Little Pigeon, whose rocky bed was often forded. 
Six milef from where we left our horses we struck a path 
to the left, quitting the river when two miles larthcr; by 
ascending a good deal and descending some, we reached 
a small cove where epsom mlts were made the prece- 
ding summer. On the route we found the true Phactiia 
fijnSriata of Michaux, which had not been found by Bol- 
janists since Michaux collected it on the mountains of 
! North Carolina. Tn several places it grew in great pro- 
fusion, having delicate white fimbriate flowers. Pursh 
supposed a very common but difibrent species (P. PwrsMi 
\ndbis) with blue flowers, to be Michaux's plant, and sub- 
sequent bofanisls were led into the same error. Along 
the small mountain streams grew the JHpkylleia cymMo^ 
(Mich.,) in flower. This is very common in similar situ- 
ations through the mountains of North Carolina . The same 
is true of the Saxifraga erota, which we first met here. 
Along the mountain sides were several trees, two to 
three feet in diameter, of BtUtia tetrapttroy in flower, 
attaining a much larger size than H. tUpttra, (snow 
drop) which is common in the vicinity of sireams, 
through the south-western states. It ^ was sunset when 
we reached the small hut which had been used by the 
workmen while experimenting on the manufacture of 
epsom salts. We soon had a blazing fire, and with 
mountain appetites partook of an excellent supper. The 
thermometer had fidlen to 32 degrees. The open cracks 
of our dwelling and two blankets afforded but a poor 
protection from the cold. However> I managed to get 
in the middle, and slept well, on a stone floor, ^ Ith one 
blanket above and one beneath. 

26th. A cold, misty, rainy day. We were greatly 
dimppointed on account of the weather. The cove was 
I surrounded by High, rugged mountains^ whose rocky 
'summits were often destitute of vegetation, over whi^ 
!the stormy clouds were continvally rolling. It was only 
'through occasional openings in the eloods that we had a 
'glimpse of the rngged peaks. During a short eessatioo 
of the storm we ascended about two'^tbirds of the way up 
I the mountain, to the place where the sulphate of magne- 
sia was obtained for the manufacture of salts. Here 
'beneath a high leilge of mica shUe we obtained beau- 
Jtiful specimens of sulphate of alumina in botryoi<lal nu»- 
I ses and capillary crystals. Th is beauti ful mineral was very 
^abundant, snd the sight of this alone was a sufficient com- 
penmtion for the toil of ascending the mountain, throogh 
the cold, misty rain. We were up among the doudi, 
I which came tumbling over the mountains, down wboee 
'sides they descended until the air was sufficiently dense, 
I when they floated, to be dissolved in rain or driven by 
I the wind against the adjacent mountains. We retumed 
to the encampment cold, wet, and hungry. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Hammer and I attemptetl to ascend a long, 
narrow, rocky ridge, leading up to one of the main sum- 
mits. After much toil in crawling over and under dense 
thickets of RhoA>dmidro» maximum and JTolmto M^fbUoj 
'with which the lower portion of the mountain was 
covered, we eme^ed into an open space consisting of 
loose mica slate rocks, partly covered by a low branched 
shrub, (ZsiophyUum serphyil^oUum, D, C.) It grew 
from one to two feet high, and was covered with white and 
pale red flowers, a distant view of which bad caused us 
•to ascend the mountain. Here my companion looking 
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round and t^ing large gulte on both sidet, Mid he was 
&fraid to proceed iarther, and descended. The ridge was 
so narrow that at a point some 15 or 20 rods farther, 
there was a large hole through it, which we had seen 
during our forenoon*s excursion. To reach this point I 
proceeded, collecting mosses, lichens, and specimens of 
LmpkyUumj until finally I found myself on a narrow 
lodge of loose rocks with precipices several hundred feet 
deep on both sides. It was a fearful place. With a pal- 
pitating heart I crept back, and hastened down the moun- 
tain. 

27th. The day was coot and pleasant. Drs. Hill and 
Hammer returned home, and Rngel and I determined if 
possible, to reach the top of some of the highest peaks.* 
Afier much toil over many dangerous places where a 
mis-step would have thrown us down precipices on the 
rocks beneath, we reached a long narrow ridge above 
«he rock which overhangs the sulphate of niaguesia lo- 
cality. Here we met wUha few straggling sm^l trees, 
BUiOa iMta, (sweet birch,) Piwus frateri, (balmm fir,) 
which answers well to the description of Pursh,and is cer- 
tainly rery distinct from the Pinu$ balsama of (few -Eng- 
land. Such deep l^ulfs were between tlie ridges that il was 
almost impossible to proceed from one to another; be- 
sides it was too early in the season to obtain specimens 
in tewer m that elevated region. Growing in the rich 
vegetable mold of the cove, was the En/ihrotUum 
AmtrieoMmy (Dog's tooth violet,) IMytra aualaria, and 
D^iUaria Mmvpkj/Ua, We retraced our steps to where 
we left our horses, and next day returned to Sevierville, 
loaded with specimens, and well pleased with the result 
of our excursion. Yours truly, 8. B. Buckley. 

iV49i Dr$*dmh Fi«e« Co., i\r. Y. 



TRANSMUTATION. 



Mb. KoxToa — ^I have been somewhat amused, if not 
ediAeii, by the arguments advanced in your paper from time 
to time by the advocates of the doctrine of the transmuta- 
tion of wheat into chess. As a case in point, and some- 
thing new to me, I will state a fact from my own observe - 
Uon. In the spring of 1839, 1 laid off a new garden, and as 
I had no manure of my own as rotten as I wished, I pur- 
chased six wagon loads from a neighbor, out of a manure 
bank, upon which, the season before, I observed a quan- 
tity of Jimsoo, or Jamestown weed growing. I detest 
this weed above almost any other, and had never seen 
it growing on my farm; but thinking that It would only 
trouble me for one year, I concluded to venture it. Well, 
the manure was scattered over the garden, pretty well 
worked in, and a good deal of Jimson was pulled up that 
year. Since that, the garden has been in constant culti- 
vation; no Jimson weed to my certain knowledge has 
ever been suffered to go lo seed, and but one or two to 
get in blossom. I have never found bat about two 
•talks on any other part of the £arm, and yet, every sea- 
son since the manure was first put on the garden, it has 
come up more or less, and this season, which makes the 
seventh, it came up in greater quantity than it ever 
has since the first year. Now, if I had scattered this ma- 
nure on my field, and then put in a crop among which 
Jimson would not grow, and so kept it until last fall, then 
sowed it in wheat, and the wheat had been destroyed by 
frost or otherwise, and I had found Jimson coming up 
thick in its place, where it had been never known to 
grow, would not I have been as much justified in con- 
cluding my wheat had tamedto J'mson, as the advocates 
of transmutation are in concluding theirs has turned to 
chess? 

My wheat used to << turn to chess^' a good deal, though 
I sowe<l some little in my seed; yet, I always thou|pht it 
came up five for one in proportion to the wheat. About 
six years ago I picked a half bushel of wheat, head by 
head, in order to get it pure from mixture of every kind. 
I sowed it on a clean piece of ground, and the next sea- 
son had not a grain of chess or cockle In it. I have 

* According to M- Nicholleu, the Smoky mountain, near the 
Warm Springs, is 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and judging 
from appearances, the range that we visited, between Sevier county, 
Tenn., and Haywood county, N. C, attains an elevalioo not fiur from 
MOOfiMt. 



sowed clean seed now for four years. I have not seen 
cockle on the fisrm since, and although my wheat has 
been winter-killed more or less every year, it has not 
*f turned to chess" at the rate of more than from one to four 
stalks to the acre, and I think I might possibly have sown 
that much with my wheat without observing it. I have 
now a pile of wheat for seed on my bam fioor, in which 
I think there cannot be one grain of chen found to the 
bushel, cleaned through a mill without a screen. 

Piqua, Muimi Co.y O. 8. Widket. 

P. S. As you might wish to know, I will state that 
spring crops here look very fine, with the exception of 
hay, which js but middling. Wheat above an average 
yield, and remarkably heavy to the bttshel, generally 
weighing 6$ lbs. and upwards. 



THE CULTIVATOR— A FARMER'S LIBRARY. 



Mr. Tucker — I had been a rather irregular reader of 
the Cultivator for several years, failing to subscribe some 
years, and not receiving all the numbers other yeaoi» 
until last October, when J resolved to have the whole. 
I procured all the baek volumes, neatly stitched, from 
your office, hail them well bound, and have been occupy- 
ing my leisure time this winter in reading the work in 
course. I began with Judge Buel's little experiment 
sheet, printed in March, 1834, and have examined some- 
what carefully every paper down to your excellent 
number for January, 1845, which I finished last evening. 
The result is a most thorough conviction tbat tlie Culti* 
vator eminently deserves to be labelled the Farmebs' 
Library, and purchased by every tiller of the soil, for 
the very first of his agricultural reading. I say this 
after having read many agricultural books, and several 
of the current agricultural papers, most of which are 
certainly valuable, and merit a high place in the £a.r- 
mer's reading. It is in the hope of inducing others to 
procure the entire work, and read it attentively, that I 
trouble you with this note. 

The Cultivator, though not the pioneer, is certainly 
the standard agricultural paper of the land. And this will 
be cheerfully admitted by most readers, and by every 
conductor, (except perhaps one, almost the last one that 
should not admit it,) of agricultural papers. None can 
tell its value without a careful and somewhat continuous 
reading. It is as a book, or series of books, its real 
worth will be known. I had heard it said, (e. g.,) that 
the first vols, were worth little to any persons except tho 
tillers of very sandy soils, such as constituted Judge 
Buel's fiirm — that later vols, were taken up with the 
chess controversy — with the controversy between the 
advocates of native and imported breeds of cattle, &o.« 
Sic. Nothing is more untrue. The vols, conducted by 
Judge Buel, are full of pure wheat; no chaff — ^no fool 
seed. His care for young fiarmers is excellent, and this 
department of his paper is alone worth more than the 
price of the whole, especially to every young man, who 
(like myselO has commenced farming since Judge B.'s 
death. The vols, since then are much like the last, 
which I take it the reader has seen, except that I thought 
each succeeding one better than its predecessor, and the 
present bids fair, (even saying nothing about the excel- 
lent cuts,) to be the best of all. I have been astonished 
to find in the whole work so little valueless matter — so 
little repetition — so little controversy. The correspon- 
dents have given a vast amount of scientific and practical 
information, while the labors (both scientiflc and practi- 
cal, if they can be separated,) of the editors, especially 
Messrs. Buel, Gsylord, and Tucker, can hardly be ap- 
preciated above their worth. I am sure, I would not 
part with the inJbmuUUm and the satitfaetion I have ob- 
tained from the Caltivator for ten times its cost. And I 
sincerely hope every fisrmer who has not yet taken the 
paper will do so soon, and every one who has not the 
back vols, will send $10 to Mr. Tucker at once and pro- 
core the whole. And if he does not find, on a carefnl 
perusal, that each volume is worth more, (counting worth, 
both pecuniarily and intellectually, or in the better tillage 
of his land, and the better culture of his mind,) I will 
agree to refund the sum, and take the library at once. 

OMp, Feb., h 1846. H. 
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PKEUIUM FAl(inirO-l)aLL_-(F1g. S2.) 

Hr> TtrcKiii — I wiah to occupy a brief ipaca in the Cullirator lo iiiTile tha aUenliao of AfriealtDrfatx to Mr 
I. T. Onui('i«Pat<nl Pan-Mill," which in mjr opinioo, excels any other millnoir In ute, in meehaniiiD, ilanbili 
ty, anil utility. The "Fat«DtFin-Hlll," iaiimilartothi! run-Milla heretororc nianufictiired by Hr. Gmt, whicb 
mill! have taken (ha lit premium al two Stale and Ave County Fain, except hii late improvement, which eonaiali in 
adJing-lo the screen and other parti in general uKln F^ -Mill), an additional aereen, and whaliadeDominaledachew 
board, which are arranged in auch niaaner as to cauae a much ilrong-er blaal of wind to act apoa the grain at lb« 
lower part of the ahiking aierea or screens than at the upper, and thereby to aid (he aclion of mlit ilevea in effect- 
ing the acreeniDg, by which meani the chaffing iqi) screening are perbrmed aimiillaneouBly. All other Fan-Mill* 
require that wheat ahould be nm through twice, to clean it thoroughly, while the Patent Fan Mill will chaff anil 
•creen wheat more eSkclually in one operation than other mills will in two operations, thereby saving half th« 
time and labor requireil tay old mills. The >> Patent Fan Mill" will al<o clean all Icinda of grain, snch as rye, bneb- 
wheal, oats, com, peas, beani, clover, timothy, and flax-seed, in one single operation. Oats and peas are aepua- 
t«d by being run Ihrougb (he mill once. 

Nolwitbslanding (he labor and expense In bringing (he Fan Mill to its present state of perfkdion, Hr. Oranl la 
•nablcil to fumiah the ■■ Patent Fbn Mill" at the aame price tlut he has received for milta heretofore mannbctured 
by him. Directions how lo rig the mill for cleaning difitrent kind) of grain, aeeompanying each mill. 

Laniingborgb, August, 1845. W. Bkookiits. 
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LcTHEB TccEEa, Bsq — I herewith send you a rodt 
draft of a gate, which I ahould like to aee in your Culli' 
valor. It would add much to embellish the premise! 
near a dwelling, bill would be rather expensive lo place 
here and there on a farm. The posts on which the galr 
bangs should be constnicteil of stones, as they are much 
more durable, and the gate ia leu liable to sag than 
when hung on wooden posit. The gale may he made of 
oak or ash, or almost any wood that wilt bend witho ~ 
breaking. The (wO end poal* shonld be about 5 fe 
high and larger in diameter than the real. The othera 
ahould be about three Inches in diameter and S feel high. 
The long polea are split aboul 5 feet from the base, anil 
are tied with slroag wire, to prevent them from splitting 
huther;then spread them 19 inches or more apart, as 
bncf directs. Thelattice work may be made o( n "' 



slips of boards H incbei wide to b« nailed lo the poles 
~ I the inside. A Svbscbibex. 

ABmm^, My, IS4S. 



IHPBOTE.VBCIT OF HOBEiS. 

There never was, in this county, so many fine foals In 
ny one aeaaon, aathere are now; and Iheeanae, Ithlnk, 
lay be attributed to the fact of a tax having been im- 
posed on Blallioni — hence all the terubi had to leave the 
turf, and larmera have had the advantage of breeding 
from the best alrei. If this advantage Is only purfced, 
and dams of good temper and qualitiesare alone allowed 
to breed, (he improvemmt may tiecome atill BOre im- 

FiSTULA AND PoU. EviL. — The simplest, as well M 
readlcal cure for these two diseases, that ever came lo 
my knowledge, is common table salt. My neighbor, 
Mr. Ramibnrg, took a hone a few years ago, that had * 
nstula, and afler every other effort had been made to cur* 
■ im, without the leanl elTecI, he threw inio the ulcer a 
ladful of salt, and the good eBbct was aooa perceptible. 
The salt was repeated every day Or two, awl in a abort 
le a cure was perfected. 

Last summer, t had a mare that had the poll evil, and I 
■ed her also with salt applied in the same way. I put 
■vever, a small hit o( red precipitate in the vonnd, 



able. 
FrtitTtdi cMtifv. M-i -My, 1S45. 



.n.l SI 
George Blusuio. 
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FOOT*ROT (fo CAIXKD) IK gHEBP. 



TucKEMf Esq. — ^A late nvmbtr of ttie Bof- 
too Caltivfttor oontains an article on this iiibject from 
Mr. Jewett of Weybridge, Vermont, wkioh indooes me 
to lend you thlt communication. The importance to the 
•heep-imiting comm o nity of this whole continent to un- 
deriland the nature and caoMt of the many diMaies to 
which theep are liable, is incalculable^ and when well 
understood, they will be surprised to And the ease with 
which they can be cured, and in most instances preheat- 
ed. When Mr. Jewett is informed that I was bom and 
raised a shepherd, and that the little informaUon I pos- 
sem is the result of lonfl^ and attenUve practice, he wlU, 
I am sure, readily give me <sndit for the true intention 
with which I write, namely, to set him and others right, 
as to the true cause of, and remedy for, this (so called) 
disease, and not to find fluilt with him, or enlsr into any 
controversy about it; for I wUlinf ly admit that he gives 
evidence of some praeticeaad obeervation, and that I be- 
lieve it to only necessary to tfresl that observation to 
make him a valuable shepherd. 

Properly speaking, there is no snch ^issete ^iUe^, as 
foot.rot. It to invariably the resuH of the naglect of 
another disease, sinq>le and easy to cure, or the result of 
accident by a braise of the foot in some way; and always 
evinced by a slight but visible lameness in whichever 
foot to injured. It is not eaniagiotUt ustMsr emm U be 
eommitnicaUd by momIo^joii. I mw the latter tested my- 
self by the late Mr. Field, fiuher of the present able 
veterinary surgeon, of London, on a visit to an ezteuive 
flock-nuttter hi Leioestenhire; and I thhik by the time 
yon read thto through, you will be convinced yomeelf as 
thoroughly as though you saw tiie experiment tried, of 
the impossibiUty of ito being so communicated, inasnweb 
as foot*rot to not a disease of itself. 

fiheep have a secretory onUet between the claws, pe- 
enliar to them, which to liable to beeome obstructed, 
and when obstructed for a few days the tender skin be- 
tween the etows becomes red and indamed, the sheep be- 
comes lame on that foot, and more lame immediately af. 
ter its first rising in the morning than at any other time 
of day, the inflammrtio n making greater head- way while 
at rest during the night than at any other period. The 
walehliil and observant shepherd will see the lame sheep 
at once on pnttfaig his ioek up in the motaing, and will 
S4iply the remedy, which to simple. First clean the etow 
by running your finger or thumb np and down through 
it, wet with yonr spitUe, if you have no water oonven- 
ient^ then take out your boWe of spirits of turpentine and 
wash it weU with your Anger with that^ let the sheep lie 
a few mmutes until tiie ctow is thoroughly dry, (I shall 
aflerwards describe the simple mode of securing a sheep 
so as that it cannot get off its side onai loosened by the 
shepherd,) and then rub between the c(tow a mixture of 
two parts tar and one pert sheep's suet boiled together, 
weU blended and let cool, which tbe shepherd should 
always have prepared and in a tin box to uke out with 
him. Thto done let the sheep go to pasture again, and 
repeat the same dreasbig every second day until the sheep 
becomes well of the lameness, or until the Am breaks, 
which it sometimes wSU do in spite of the dressing, and 
assumes the nature and appearance of the disease called a 
scald, when yon must then apply the liquid drewing de- 
scribed below. The scald to a disease of itoelf> though 
sometimes produced by die stoppage of the secretory out- 
let of the ctows in the manner described above, to gene- 
rally produced by very heavy dews, or a long continued 
series of humid weather, irtiieh predisposes the foot to 
this in>iry. It is as the otbei disease, first discovered by 
the shepherd from lamenem, but at a different hour of the 
day. When the flock are first put up in the morning, the 
dew is heavy, to cooling to the foot, and washes between 
the claws clean, and though tbe scald has made its ap- 
pearance, yet at that hour, the moisture prevents the fric- 
tion of the parts from hurting and causing tomeness, and 
it is not diwovored until towards nocfo, when the dew is 
all gone, and between the claws becomes dry, and the 
friction commences to hurt and irritate the parts, and 
then the lameness becomes apparent. When this is the 
case the shepherd knows it is tbe seald,-4ie ooUects his 



flock, catches the lame sheep, ropes them as it is termed, 
and lays them on their side. Be then takes hto wash, 
previously prepared, composed of two parts tar, and one 
of oil of turpentine well mixed together, and then slow- 
ly added and stirred in, one part of muriatic acid (spirit 
of salt) with after that four parts of blue vitriol, very 
finely powdered, to which add spirito of turpentine suf- 
ficient to malce the whole, when well shaken up in a bot- 
tle, of a liquid consistency, so that the wash may be ap- 
plied by dipping a feather into it, with which annoint 
the scalded parts with the feather. The bottle must be 
well shaken every time the feather is dipped in, and 
when the daws are dressed the sheep must then toy tied 
until the wash is perfectly dried in, and a sort of in- 
crustation to formed on the scalded parts, — ever}* second 
day is enough to dress. It sometimes occurs that not- 
withstanding every care this scald turns to a sore, and 
then it to, that it to called the foot-rot. The sore is 
produced generally by something getting in between the 
claws^ sudb as a bit of gravel or lurd day, or struck by 
some substance that would produce extra irritotion, proud 
flesh and sloughing. The treatment then is, if the sore 
extends either way to the homy substance, to pare it 
avray to the healthy edge, then shake a litUe fine pow- 
dered loaf sugar on the part, which will entirely take 
sway the proud flesh, and then after half an hour apply 
the wash, and when dry, loose the sheep to pasture. 
Care should be taken never to wrap the foot with a cloth, 
nnlen when the homy substance is taken away, and 
the part to left entirely bared to the ground, and then the 
one claw only should be bandaged ; or if both are bared, 
each eiaw ehoitd be eeparately bandaged, to prevent great- 
er friction of the pails, and to keep them the more cool. 
Under thU cireumstanee aione, is a bandage on the foot of 
a sheep ever admistible, because it causes greater heat, 
and of course greater friction by keeping the claws bound 
together and not allowing them to spread. In this stage 
of the disease, it is necessary to dress every day, and it 
must be noticed, that the cool of the morning is the best 
hour for dressing, because the sheep in hot weather is 
much oppressed by being tied down on its side for the 
length of time, sometimes an hour or more, that the pro- 
per application of the dressing requires. It not unfre- 
quently happens that sheep show lameness when you can 
neither see a scald, nor discover inflammation between the 
claws from the stopage of the secretory outlet; and then 
the shepherd must look for the cause, by pressing ami 
examining the hoof round, in the same way as the cause 
of lameness to sought for in the horse's hoof, and when 
discovered, the homy substonce roust be pared down to 
the part afiieoted, and then the applications made as be- 
fore descrilMd. In this case the lameness is produceil 
from precisely the same causes, as the lameness in a hor- 
se's foot, by a bruise or hurt, or by the prick of a nail, or 
the gradual working-in of some sharp gravelly substance, 
which when discovered, and on opening matter is 
found, it to immedtotely pronounced as foot-rol in the 
sheep, but who ever heard of foot-rot under similar cir- 
cumstances in the horse, or who ever supposed that the 
matter, if applied to another horse by inoculation, would 
produce lameness and a similar sore, in the same region, 
the foot? On this I deem any other remark unnecessary. 
No other help than the shepherd and his dog to required; 
nor no other instrument than a strong, sharp and well 
pointed two bladed knife, the large blade to pare down 
the hoo^ the smaller one to cut out down to the part af- 
fected. 

The way of tieing down the sheep to as follows: get a 
soft rope made of tow with three plys^ each ply as thick 
as your middle finger, five feet long; then splice both ends 
together and you have a double rope 2 feet 6 inches long, 
when you catch your sheep turn him gently on his side, 
then raise him to a siting posture, having his hcnd bent 
over under yonr stomach, take your rope and put it over 
the left hind leg Just above the hock, catching the sinew, 
then give your rope two or three twists, so as to confine 
the leg, and pam it along the belly and on the side of ihe 
chest close under the elbow of the right fore leg or shoul- 
der, and pass the other end over his head on to his neck, 
lay him down on hto side, and there he must remain se- 
cure until yott choose to loose him. When yon go to 
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dress him or pare his hoofs, the easiest position for the 
sheep, and the handiest for the shepherd, is to place him 
in a sitting posture, the rope still left on until he is ready 
to be let out to pasture. The paring of the hoof can 
alone be well performed with a strong, sharp bladed 
knife, and is very simple; leave the bottom of the hoof^ 
as even as possible, so that the sheep may have an even 
and flat surface to stand upon, taking care of not cutting 
down to the quick; the toes should be left smooth and 
rounded, and no porti(»n of the heel touched, unless some 
jaggy part is hanging. 

The shepherd with his dog and crook, and 24 tow 
ropes on his shoulder, his knife and vials in his pooket, 
can go out and pen his sheep in any clean and convenient 
comer, catch the lame ones and rope them, let the rest 
of his flock out to pasture, and then in a very few hours 
dress his invalid sheep, and be prepared for his other 
work. Suppose the shepherd to have the charge of a 
flock of lOOO sheep, he must be very ignorant, or very 
careless, ever to require, to use more than 12 or 18 out 
of his 24 ropes on any one day; there is no business at 
which a man is engaged, that «a stitch In time la more 
certain to save nine," than in herding a flock of sheep. 
With much respect, I remain, dear sir. 



Your humble serv't. 



6BAZI£11. 



Loui8vai€y Ky,y My^ 1845. 



A LETTER TO FARAIEBS. 



Mr. EorroR^-There is no portion of the ''Empire 
State," or any other section that bas come under my ob- 
servation, where the agricultural population enjoy sufll- 
cient mutual thrift to prevent the frequent and painful 
contrast of a comfortable, or an elegant mansion, with 
poverty-stricken tenements, lacking not only the com- 
forts, but the decencies of life. And these, in some in- 
stances, have been for twenty or thirty years, the abode 
of honest, hard- working men, whose health and strength 
have been sufficient to have earned all the necessaries of 
life, educated their children, and reserved a generous 
portion for old age. And perhaps they have earned it, 
and because of their inability to keep it their neighbors 
instead of themselves have been enriched by their toil. 

Whatever has been the cause of their destittation, whe- 
ther it was a lack of calculation, temperance, or indus- 
try, — ^whether they have little or nothing, they must have 
a place which they call home, which you can help to 
make more comfortable. Do not see them wear away 
year after year in the same cheerless unvarying round. 
Awl do not hesitate to advise them when you know they 
are squandering the little they have earned, in foolish 
and unnecessary trading. And try to And them some 
orapVbymenf, when they cannot get work elsewhere, and 
y{}li will in a measure prevent them from contracting 
habits of idleness and dissipation, and save their families 
much suffering. 

Little oflSces of kindness, such as giving them a fruit 
tree or a few choice seeils, ofibring your team to break 
them up a ganlen, (in turn for their labor,) lending them 
your agricultural paper, &c., fcc, will make them feel 
that you do not consider them or their affairs beneath 
your notice, and may be the means of exciting their gra- 
titude and ambition to profit by your advice and example. 

I never take a ride of half a dozen miles in any direc- 
tion, without feeling my comfort greatly abridged by the 
filthy and forlorn appearance, or the uncomfortable 
condition of most of the tenements inhabited by the 
poorer class of country laborers. Not unfrequently fas- 
tened upon the road-side, on the summit of a treeless 
hill, to be icorehed by the blaze of a summer sun, ami 
fanned by the wintry blast; or plaeed on stilts in a 
smoky swamp, a prey to mnsqnitos and the ague, with- 
out well or cistern, wood-shed or garden, except per- 
haps a patch of potatoes which the children are kept 
from school to watch. 

Every man who lives in the country and is able td 
work, whether he has a trade, or depends upon tilling 
his neighbors* ground for his support, can or ought to 
earn a comfortable home. And if he can have but an 
acre of ground with a snug warm cottage, (thoogh it be 
of logs) he has sufllcient space for all the conveniences 



he needs, and may be as comfortable and happy as if hd 
were the owner of thousands. And if he can be induce 
to add a few cheap embellishments, which will coat him 
nothing but his labor, soch as whitewashing his build* 
ings and fences, keeping a neat yard and garden, raising 
a few choice trees, vines^ aud flowers, his humble and 
limited possessions will form no unpleasant contrast with 
your spacious or splendid domains. 

If our independent farmers would take a little more in'» 
tcrest in the affairs of their poor neighbors, they might 
in a short time greatly ameliorate their condition, and 
improve the fine of the oountry. 

A FAUUBaf WiVB, 

Onondaga, N* F., Aug, 1845. 

CURE FOR THE BARBERnS ITCH« 



Mr. TncKES — Perhaps the foUowing recipe nay b« 
as useful to some of your readers as it has been to me, 
and I therefore eommunicate it for publication: 

Take a tea-spoon even taW of salt-petre with an equal 
quantity of salts, dissolve them in a tumbler of water and 
drink the same in the morning before breakfhst, and con- 
tinue to do so three mornings in succession before break- 
fast, then omit three mornings, and so repeat and omit 
three mornings, till nine doses are taken In the space o^ 
fifteen days. 

The above named humor or disease I obtained at some 
barber's shop where I was shaved on my way from this 
place to New-Tork city, in April, 1843. I tried a great 
many prescriptions to no effect, and when I set out on 
my return, via the lakes in September following, my 
face, ehiU) and neck were grieronsly afflicted with run- 
ning sores and hard tumors, attended with considerable 
fever. I was obliged to resort to poultices to allay the 
inflammation during the whole passage from Buffado. A 
passenger on board the steamboat in which I came up 
the lakes, recommended the above, he having had a 
troublesome humor of the blood cured by it some yean 
before. I had faith in the salt-petre as a purifier of the 
blood, and when I arrived at my own house I followed 
the prescription. The progress of the disease was check- 
ed at once---the itching subsided, the hard tumors gradu- 
ally disappeared, and sores dried up in a few days after 
the last dose of salt-petre was taken. Some one remark- 
ed to me tliat the disease was hard to cure, and that it 
would be likely to break out again. In about six months 
it again made its appearance. I applied the same pre- 
scription. The disease soon disappeared, and has not 
shown itself since, although ttus was more than a year 
ago. 

The salt-petre and salts are &r from being a palatable 
dose, but they may be made more so, by wetting the 
mouth with and swallowing a small quantity of ahaip 
vinegar, both before and after taking them. 

It becomes all who get shaved in barbers' shops, or 
with other men's shaving utensils, to look to it that they 
do not get inoculated, nor inoculate themselves, with 
this or any other troublesome humor of the blood, and 
which in this instance stated was worse than an ordinary 
case of the small pox. 6. O. 8. 

fnmstoicXp, Peoria Co., JZUnois, Juiy 24, 1845. 

ilLBEBTS. — ^They do not require a very rich soil, but 
grow well in that which is rocky or gravelly. The 
ground is kept clean around the trees, which are placed 
about twelve feet apart. They are very carefully pruned, 
and one stem only is left to branch out a few inches 
above the ground; the branches are trained and pruned 
in the shape of a punch bowl^ and are not allowed to run 
alx>ve four or five feet high; thus they will bear abun- 
dantly, and be very profitable. When the filberts are 
gathered f they are laid to iliy in the sun, or imdera sheii 
exposed to the air. If they are well dried, they will 
Iceep good for several years. Penny Cyclopedia, 

The above refers to England; but would not this tree 
succeed in the United t-.a(es and prove profitable to (he 
cultivators of it. It seems to me that some trials on the 
culture of it in this country, ought to be made, as also 
on the English walnut, so termed, which has proved 
profitable in some instances at least. W. Jemnisom. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 



To THE EDITOB of THE CVLTIYATOR— I met wilh 

your Coltivator yesterday, and noticed with pleasure the 
just obserTations yon hare made on several occasions, on 
the character of the strawberry plant. Yonr plate of the 
blossoms,* shoifld be republished yearly, at the period 
of blossoming. Cultivators will daily see the swelling 
of the perfect fruit of the one, and the total, or partial 
sterility of the other. The plate has one error. The 
blossoms are represented as of the same size. The sta- 
minate blossom, is always the larger blossom, and often 
double the size of the other. 

^ I saw in a late horticultural paper, a flattering descrip- 
tion of Codman^ Seedling, speaking of it as a great bear- 
er, fine flavor, and superior in size to all others, and 
lauding its great variety of»hape. The measurement giv- 
en averages about four inches in circumference, which 
is below the standard of many other varieties. The plant 
I have not seen, bat the various shape$ of the fruit, which 
the writer so much ailmires, convmces me it never will 
be valuable for a general crop. The fhiit Is of vaiioua 
fomu, in consequence of* its being a ttamimite plant, and 
partiatty defective in theftmaU organs. It is barely pos- 
sible that it is a pistillate plant, and the defect in form 
occasioned by the want of staminate plants near. It may 
prove a very valuable variety to cultivate with pistillate 
plants, as it will cause every one of those blossoms to 
produce a perlset frait, and produce a partial crop of its 
own. 

The Ross PhoMilx is described in yonr work, as baring 
leares 5| inches in diameter. Is there not a slip of the 
pea in this? I last spring, for the first and only tiihe, 
saw this variety in blossom, in a small box. The leaf 
was not of nnasoal sIm. It was a blossom perfect in sta- 
mens, and the pistils more perfect than I have ever eeen 
them, in any but a pistillate plant, except in one instance, 
and it will doubtless be valuable for impregnation; but 
If it is capable of perfecting all its fruit, it will be a pro- 
digy, should the fruit be of Urge size. I do not believe 
in this, for the blossoms are not all perfect in both or- 
gans, or tlie fruit would not have a variety of shapes, 
Whieh I am informed is the fact. It is time the question 
was settled. 

In Cincinnati, where the male and female chaiacter of 
the plant is ftilly believed in by all market gardeners, a 
single individual has broaght from his grounds 120 bush- 
els to market in a smgle day ; and towards the close of 
the market the dnest fruit is sold as low as three cents 
per qnart. The strawberry most cultivated for market, 
is the Old Hudson. I deem it one of the best flavored, 
and the most profitable for a general crop. It is of large 
size, and bears carriage. By itself, an acre would not 
produce even a defective berry, and the character of the 
plant not being generally understood, many have ceased 
to cultivate it. It is not known in Boston. Mr. Downing 
has not described it in his work, but in the place of *it 
the English Hudson, which is an inferior fruit. 1 know 
that 50 years since it was cultivated in (his State more 
than all others, and is still the lavorile market fruit in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1842, Mr. Hovey, as I discover by your paper, 
admitted my account of his seedling was true. That 
it was defective in its male organs, and required to be 
planted with stsmfaiate ones— m 1844, that he came out 
with a different doctrine, — (hat his original plant was 
perfect in both organs, but a few of the runners had be- 
come defective in the male or female organs, by high 
cultivation. A stAmge aoeirine this. There is at times, 
by high cultivation, a diHpusKion in flowers to become 
double. When cultivation changes the sexes of the 
strawberry (which it never has to my belief,) it wUl be 
by forcing out the defective male organs in the pistillate 
plant, and to increase, not destroy them in the staminate 
one. In favorable seasons, ur by forcing, Kean's Seed- 
ling, and other staminate plants that are partially perfect 
In both organs, will have the pistils better developed 
than usual, and have the crop of fruit increased. 

But my views are in opposition to the theory of your 
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very intelligent and observing horticulturist, Blr. Down- 
ing, and his opinion is entitled to the greater weight, as 
he is supported in his views, not only by Mr.*Hovey, but 
by all the Intelligent and thorough-bred Scotch and Eng- 
lish gardeners I have ever met with, who all contend 
that Kean's Seedling, ' was a great and uniform bearer in 
England and ScoUand, and that all their other varieties 
were there perfect, in both organs, and uniformly pro- 
ductive. Hlgt^ and numerous as these authorities are, I 
do not believe one word of it. In stiff soils, Kean's 
Seedling will bear better than in a light dry one. There 
is no soil or climate in which It will perfect all its blos- 
soms. If Mr. Downing's theory be true, that all natural 
plants are perfect in both organs, but that a few become 
defective in the one organ or the other, by high cultiva- 
tion, how comes it, that in your fleld of natural plants, 
you have barren and bearing patches? — patches liarren 
from being all staminate or pistillate— patches proliflc 
from the presence of both. If bis doctrine be true, why 
is the pistillate blossom always much smaller than the 
staminate? Why is it, that in raismg from seed (and 
surely seedlings are natural plants,) that in general, there 
are as many staminate as pistillate plants, and not one 
(as all our western gardeners will tell you, who raise 
seedlings by the thousand,) perfect in both organs, and 
capable, by itself, of bearing a full crop of fruit? And 
fhrther, if Mr. Downing's theory be true, how Is it that 
our market gardeners not only tell the male from the fe- 
male when in bloom, but at all seasons, from the stem 
and leaf, and even learn their children of 10 years of age 
to do it? If Mr. Hovey will send one of his perfect seed- 
lings to Mr. Wilder, President of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, and he, after a trial, shall pronounce It 
capable of bearing a fhll crop, I will give $50 for the 
plant, ft cannot be made to produce even a single per- 
fect fruit. For 20 years I kept the Hudson in a bed by 
itself, to make new beds from. It increased yearly by 
runners. During the whole period not a plant changed 
its character, or produced even a defective berry, unless 
as a matter of curiosity I placed a staminate plant near. 
I never saw a white, or a monthly variety, that was not 
perfect in both organs. The question will soon be set- 
tled, by further experimente of Mr. Downing himself. 
He concedes the old doctrine, against which i have been 
warring, (that all varieties were perfect in both organs, 
and no necessity of selecting plants to insure a crop) is 
not true. He states my practice to be indispensable, un- 
less persons are careflil to sei^Bct what he calls « natural 
plants." <«Butif these are selected," says he, <««verv 
blossom will perfect its fruit." I deem one male (sta- 
minate) plant, necessary to ten or twelve female (pistil- 
late.) If his theory be true, an acre on his plan will be » 
far less troublesome than mhie, and produce one-lenth 
paore fruit. lu truth will be at once tested, for he will 
in fhture, of course, supply customers with all « natural 
plants." Heretofore he could not have been aware of it, 
as he sent me four or Ave kinds, (the Bishop was one) 
ami they were all staminate, aniilbore but littie fruit. If 
he will send to Mr. Jackson of Cincinnati, one dozen of 
each of the followUig naiurai plants, Mr. Jackson will 
plant them asperate, and when growing will select the 
best plant of each, and let them form runners. If he 
shall rdport all the blossoms perfect m both organs, and 
bearing the usual sized fruit, I wUl pay him 9b for each 
yariety:— True Keen's Seedling; Hovey 's Seedling; Old 
Hudson; Bishop; Methven Scarlet; Brewer's Emperor; 
Warren's Seedling; Myatt's Pine; Swainstone Seedling; 
Myatt's Eliza. Most of these I have taken from Mr. 
Downing^s work, never having seen them. Mr. Down- 
ing has. Yours, respectfully, N. Longwokth. 

P. S. In the grape and strawt>erry only, would I ven- 
ture decidedly to diflhr with Mr. Downing. To these 
plants I have devoted more attention than he has. 
JVftrarfe, N. X, My 31st, 1845. 



Peach txses are more liable to escape frosts, when 
planted on the north or we%t sides of buildings, the shade 
from the south sun preventing the too early starting o( 
the young fruit buds, and their consequent injniy by sub- 
sequent frosts; and the latter shading them from the 
morning sun on fttMty mornings. 
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TO CORRESPOKD£NT8. 



Communications hare been received, sinee our last, 
from F. I. F^ J. P* Norton, D. O. MitcheU, Orazier, O. 
O. 8., Solon Robinson, G. M. £ielielberger, Eaton, Buel 
Warner, J. Bowman, C, Jno. H. Dent, W. Broolcens, 
N. Longworth, John Crary, A. I>ey, J. W. Secley, 8. 
W., A. L. Bingham, Senex, 8. Witlney, W. B., B. H., 
Jno. Oirdwood, J. D. F., An Old Farmer, T. G. Peters, 
A Snbscriber, £. N. Hortford, Wm. N. Ford. 

Ql^ Answers to several inquiries, as well as several 
somraunications intended for this No., are necessarily 
deferred till next month. 



MONTHLY NOTICSS. 



OuB Foreign Cobrespondence. — We have the 
pleasure of presenting oor readers this month, with the 
first of a series of << Notes of Travel in Ireland,'* 
from the pen of a gentleman abundantly qualified, from 
his practical knowledge of the agriculture and rural eco> 
nomy of both countries, to give peculiar interest to his 
** notes," from which we think our readers may safely 
anticipate much gratification. The letter from Mr. Gird- 
wood, of Scotland, in continuation of his series of essays 
for the Cultivator, was received too late for this month. 
We think ourselves most fortunate in being favored with 
the contributions of Mr. Girdwood, and <' F. I. F.,*' as 
well as those of Messrs. Norton, Horsford and Mit- 
chell, whose Letters have given an interest to our pa> 
ges which they could not otherwise have obtained. 

CoLMAN'8 Tour, Part IT.— Our readers will be glad 
to learn that the IVth Part of this work is now in press 
at Boston. It will be issued about the lOih of next month. 

AouiRRB Wrbat. — By reference to the doings of the 
New-York State Ag. Society, it will be seen that Mr. 
TowNSEND of this city, has presented to the society a 
parcel of wheat of the above name. The specimen was 
superior in whiteness and weight to any we have before 
seen. It has been distributed among the members of the 
society, with a request that it be carefully tried and re- 
ports furnished of its product, be 

New variety or Sweet Corn.— Id our January No. 
we published a letter fh>m Judge Darling, of Ct., de- 
scribing a kind of sweet com which he had produced by 
an intermixture of the common sweet com with a very 
early variety of the Canadian yellow. Judge D. sent us 
a few ears of the new variety, which we distributed 
among the fiumers and gardeners of this vicinity. Yes- 
terday, Aug. 2], a man brought us an ear which had been 
raised from this, which is ripe enough to gattier for sesd. 
We cannot tell the dale of planting, but it was not early 
in the season. The same man planted several other kinds 
of sweet com at the same time, but Judge D.'s new kind 
was 8af§rai wUkt earlier than any of them. 

Maple Sugar. — ^We have received from Mr. L. O. 
Stevens a very handsome and excellent sample of maple 
sugar manufactured by Mr. Joseph M. Stevens, of Rard- 
wick, Caledonia county, Vermont. Mr. Stevens, we are 
informed, made the past season 4500 lbs., of superior 
quality. We agree with Mr. S., that •* we see no reason 
why this sugar may not in every way equal the foreign 
article in flavor, whiteness, and most ceruinly in purity," 
He states that the process of manufacturing sugar of this 
quality is simple and easily explained by the manufac- 
turer. 

Shepherd's Dogs.— 8. M. Beu, West Alexander, 
Washington eounty« Penn., informs us that be can fur- 
nish a few of these dogs — '< price $10 per pair for pup- 
pies— grown dogs, price in proportion.'' A few of these 
valuable animals^ of pure blooey can also be had on ap- 



plication at the ofllee of the Furmerls Oabuiet, Philadel* 
phia— price ^ each. 

Potatoes for tattenino Animals. — ^We have re- 
peatedly expressed a favorable opinion of potatoes for 
fattening stock,— an opinion, which though opposed to 
the theories of some, we believe to be based on fact. 
The following extract from a letter of a gentleman of 
extensive practice as a farmer, corresponds generally 
with our own experience — '« Those persons who are 
of opinion that potatoes cannot fatten either hogs or 
cattle, are very much mistaken indeed. I know of no 
food I would prefer to fatten hogs upon than cooked po- 
tatoes, mixed either with a little meal or bruised oats, 
mashed and made into balls as large as a man's head, and 
laid on a shelf for twenty-four hours> to become a UttU 
sour. It will produce firm and transparent meat, and 
lard of a very superior quality, and at a cheaper rate than 
com at I2i cenU per bushel^ fed in the ears." 

Agriculture among the Cherokees.— We are 
happy to observe the various indications of improvement 
in the domestic arts among these people. We learn that 
they have lately organized an Agricultural Society, and 
are to hold an exhibition of stock, &c. For several years 
past, we have had from forty to fifty subscribers to the 
Cultivator among them. They publish a very good pa* 
per, the Cherokee Advocate; but which, we are sorry to 
say, we do not receive regularly. Will the publisher 
have the goodness to see that it is punctually sent usl 

Delaware Agricultural Society This spirited 

and popular society holds its exhibition at Wilmington 
on the same days of our State Show at Utica. We regret 
this collision, as it will prevent many from visiting boUi 
shows, who would doubUess have done so, had they 
been held on separate tiays. We presume, however, 
that our Delaware friends will have no lack of speela- 
toia to witness their display of the products of the soil 
and the work of the hands. Jonathan Roberts, £sq., ol 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Muse, of Maryland, are to deUver 
addresses. 

Peat and Marl. — ^Mr. Henrt Reynolds, of Green- 
field Centre, Saratoga co., has left us some specimens of 
peat and marl, taken from his fiirm. The peat appears 
to be a good article, and may be made valuabiA in com- 
posting with animal manures, or mixing wiih so. Is defl- 
cient in carbonaceous or vegetable matter. The marl is 
similar to what is found in places in this State underlying 
beds of peat. It is what is called fresh- water shell-marl. 
When applied to soils, its good effects are not always im- 
mediate, but in the course of a few months it moulder* 
down like ashes, and improves the texture of the soil, as 
well a» promotes vegetation. 

HovEY-8 Straw CuTTSRs.—We would call attention 
to the advertisement of this machine to be found in this 
number. It will be noticed that Mr. H. has considera- 
bly reduced the price of his cutters. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a season, which^ from the shortness of the hay 
and other forage crops, seemed to call for the practice of 
the utmost economy in feeding, so much as the present. 
Experience has shown that there may be a great saving 
by cutting and mixing various kinds of fodder, ami that 
with a little attention and labor, and with a small quaa* 
tity of meal, shorts, bran, fox roots, straw, and aiich qoal- 
ities of hay as are not usually considered valuable, may 
be nsade to aflbrd stock a healthy support through the 
winter. 

Durham CATTLB._The advertisement of Geo. Vail, 
Esq., in this No. is worthy the particular attention ol 
those wishing to obtain stock of this description. Seve- 
ral of the animals, it will be seen, were got by Mr. V.'s 
imported bull IVeUingtoih end others by Meteor, which 
is acknowledged by all who have seen him, to be a bull 
of uncommon excellence. 

Correction. — A slight error occurred !n our notice 
of Mr. Albott's horse Consternation, in the July No. 
He won the £100 at three years old, instead of at fonr, 
as we stated, and has made one or more races since the 
accident to his leg. 

dfSp The attention of Hop Growers, is invited to the 
advertisement of Mr. Rtckman in this paper. 
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EXHIBITION AND FAIR 

or THS 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 800IETT. 



From all we see and bear, we eonfidenUy expect thai 
the Exhibition of the State A^icultural Society, which 
it to lake place at Utica on the 16th, 17th, and l8lh of 
this month, will be at least eqaal in interest to any one 
which has previoiiely been held in the country. We 
presume the coUection of people will be yerv Urge, and 
bare reason to think there will be no laek of agricultural 
and horticultural produfttions, or of the e^idenees of me- 
chanical skill. The show of stock of all kinds will un- 
questionably be lATge^ and may be expeoted to sustain 
the reputation of our termers in this respect. Utica, it 
will be reoollecMy ii the centre of the great dairy dis- 
trict of the state, and hence we may expect a richer dis- 
play of butter and e h ee ae than has been made before ; 
and in connexion with this department, we shall also 
look for a better show of ndUh eoiM, the moat important 
stock for thai region, as well aa for a large part of the 
oooatry. 

Excellent arrangements have been made at Utica in 
relation to the various departments of the exhibition, and 
we are fully satisfied that the citizens of that flourishing 
city are determined to do all in their power to promote 
the interests of the Society on this great occasion. 

Mr. QniNCT, of Massachusetts, who has consented to 
deliver the address, is a gentleman well known as being 
warmly devoted to the advancement of agriculture and 
all the industrial arts, and is not unused to speaking on 
such subjects. Having had the pleasure of listening to 
him on a like occasion, we venture the assurance that 
BO reasonable anticipations will be disappointed. 

We call particular attention to the list of awarding 
oommittees, and the regulationa in reference to the exhi- 
bition as given below. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

All members of the Society, and all who may become 
members at the time of the Fair, b> the payment of $1,00, 
will be furnished with Badoes which will admit the 
person and his wife and children under 21 years of age, 
to the exhibition at all times during the Fkir. lickets 
|0 admit a single person, ]2| cents. 

Members will be allowed to enter in carriages with 
their families, but no hacks or other public conveyances 
will be permitted to enter except when the inmates are 
members of the Society, without paying a dollar for each 
entrance, and the inmates, if not members, to furnish 
themselves with tickets. 

Gentlemen may become members and obtain badges at 
the stage ofllce of J. Buttebfield & Co., and at the 
bdokstores of I. Tiffany, G. Taacet, and Bbnnett, 
BACKI78 & Hawlet, Oeuesee-street, Utica, or at the 
Business Office, at the show-yard. 

All exhibitors at the Fair, most become members of 
the Society, and have their artidee entered at the Busi- 
ness Ofllce before taking them into the encloeore. 

The trial of Plows will take place on Tuesday, the 
16th — consequently all competitors must have their plows 
on the ground on the morning of that day. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums on 
agricnltural implements, butter and cheese, sugar, co- 
coons, silk, &c., should have their specimens on the 
groum! on the 1 6th, that they may be deposited In their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged on 
the day previous to the Fair. 

No premiums will be paid on animals or articles taken 
away before the close of the Fair. 

Every thing intended for the exhibition, iMSt be on 
the ground at or before nine o'doek, on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 17th. 

Animals and other articles offered for exhibition, 
must be labelled with the owners name and residence 
at full length. 

The CoMMrrrsxa to awabd PBXMnmfl. 

The several Committees to award Premiumsy are re* 



quested to report themselves at the Society's room, at 
Baog'8 Hotel, on Tuesday evening, the 16th, or at the 
Business office, on the show grounds previous to ten 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 17th, after which all 
vacancies will be filled, and the committees will enter 
upon their duties at twelve o'clock. 

The Judges are requested to furnish their awards to 
the Recording Secretary by twelve o'clock on Thursilay, 
that a list may be made out from which the Treasurer 
can pay the prizes immediately on the reports being read 
from the stand. 

The Juilges will not award the prizes offered, unless 
in their opinion the animals or articles exhibited ai'S 
worthy of the premiums. 

Prize animals and implementa at the previous exhibi* 
tions, will be allowed to compete for the prizes; but 
they must receive a highei prize, or In a difi*erent class, 
to entitle them to a premiuui. Should the same premium 
heretofore given them be awarded, they will receive a 
certificate to that eflect instead of the prize. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of th« 
Committee on Discretionary Premiums, shall award any 
discretionary premium, without the previous permission 
of the Executive Board, expressed through the Presi- 
dent. 

The annual address will be delivered, under the large 
tent, at 3 o'clock on Thursday afternoon, by Hon. Josiah 
Qt7iNCT, Jr., of Boston. 

Immediately after the address, the reports of the Com- 
mittees to award the Premiums will be read, and the 
premiums paid at the Treasurer's office. The Treasurer 
will also be in attendance at the Society's Room, at Bagg's 
Hotel, on Thursday evening, and on Friday, for the pur- 
pose of paying Premiums. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Premium Animals will 
l>e exhibited on the grounds, separate from the others^ 
with cards showing the premiums awarded to each ani- 
mal, so that the public may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the animals which have been adjudged worthy of 
the Premiums ofthe Society. 

TxANSPoxTATioir or Stock. 

Arrangements have been made with the different Rail 
Road Companies, whose offleers, with their usual libe- 
rality, have agreed to transport, /res of ehorge^ all ani- 
mals and articles designed for exhibition at the Fair. 

Gentlemen who intend to send their stock by the Rail 
Road, must give notice at least one week previous to 
the Fair, to Luther Tuckzr, Albany; M. B. Burxet, 
Syracuse; J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; L. B. Langwob- 
THT, Rochester; or L. F. Allen, Buffalo; so that the 
necessary preparations may be made by the companies 
for their transportation. 

Extra trains of cars, both east and west of Utica, will 
oe run, in which visitors to the Fair will be carried for 
a sum not exceeding half the usual rates on the roads. 
Of their times of starting, notice will be given as soon as 
the arrangements are completed. The Packet Boat 
Companies have made arrangements to facilitate the con- 
veyance of visitors, at reasonable rates. 

It is expected that that the operations of the Magnetic 
Telxoraph will be exhibited on the grounds during 
the Fair. It is intended by the proprietors of this work, 
to have it ready for operation from Utioa to Little FallP, 
a distance of twenty miles. 

Artieles deelgned for exhiblHon at the Fair, may b« 
direeted to the care of Far well ft. Harrington, Utica, 
who will take charge of them as directed by the owners. 

Judges to award the Prizes. 

CaitUy CUuM, I. — James Go wen, Philadelphia; J. S* 
Skinner, New-York; Thos. Hollis, Oilbertsville. 

CaitU, Cku$ea 11, HI, /K.— Adam Furgusson, Water- 
town, C. W. ; F. Ingersoll, Vernon; D. B. Campbells 
Schenectaily. 

CatiU, CloMHB V, and F7.~J. R. Speed, Caroline; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Working Oxen, — Sanford Howard, Albany; Andrew 
J. Bell, Lairdsville; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge. 

Siurs — E. P. Beck, Sheldon; CliA Eames^ Rutland; 
Israel Boies, Homer. 
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Fat CaitU and Fat Sheep, — Ela Merriam, Leyden; 
Leiter Barker^ Clinton; P. N. Rus^ Syracuse. 

StaUiont. — J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; Wm. Jones, 
Qneens Co.; Etlward Long, Cambridge. 

Mares and Colts Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; 

Willard Ives, Watertown; F. P. Bellinger, Herkimer. 

Matched Hortes, — Wm. Salisbury, Le^ls; Duncan Rob- 
inson, Fishkill; H. 8. Woodruff, Auburn. 

Shupy Claee /. — ^W. A. 8. North, Duanesburg; Robt. 
Musson, Gilbertsville; Jas. Parker, Jr., Trenton. 

Skeep^ CUue //.— 8. Waite, Jr., Montgomery; W. H. 
Sotham, Albany; Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 

Sheep, Close IIL — Chester Buck, Lowville; Samuel 
Cheever, Stillwater; D. R. Gill, Henderson. 

Sheep, Class IV. — J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; J. M. 
Ellis, Onondaga Hill; M. T. Tilden, New- Lebanon. 

Svjine. — L. B. Langworthy, Rochester; Oeorge Webb, 
Pamelia; Hiram Hopkins, Cortlandville. 

Poidtry.—C. N. Bement, Albany ; T. H. Hyatt, Roches- 
ter; Siorrs Barrows, South Trenton. 

Vegetables — D. B. Fuller, Hyde Park; B. W. Dwight, 
Clinton; H. L. R. Sandford, Volney. 

Plows. — Geo. Oeddes, Tyler; C. C. Dennis, Auburn; 
M. L. Brainerd, Rome. 

Waggons, Harrows, CuUUfotors, FoMiing Mills, Ma- 
chines fin" cutting corn stalks. Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines, Drill- Barrotcs, and Straw Cutters — ^H. S. 
Randall, Cortland vi lie; G. W. Patterson, Westfield ; My- 
ron Adams, Elast Bloomtield. 

All other Agricultural Implements. — Pomeroy Jones, 
Lairdsville; John Williams, Jr., Salem; T. R. Hussey, 
Auburn. 

Butter. — E. W. Bateman, Venice; Z. Barton Stout, 
Richmond Hill; Elijah Rhoades, Manlius. 

Cheese T. C. Peters, Darien; Thomas Burch, Little 

Falls; Harrison Blodgett, Denmark. 

Sugar,— O. Hungerford, Watertown; E. Mack, Itha- 
ca ; Geo. B. Rowe, Canastota. 

Silk. — Alex. Walsh, Lansingburgh ; Samuel Thomp- 
son, Utica; John Walsh, Albany. 

Domestic Manufactures. — Judge Conk ling. Auburn; 
Roswell Ranilall, Cortlandvtlle; Le Grand Cannon, Troy. 

Fruits. — J. J. Thomas, Macedon; Cbas. Downing, 
Newburgh; P. Barry, Rochester. 

Flowers. — Prof. Jackson, Schenectady; BeqJ. Hodger, 
Bat&lo; Charles Tracey, Utica. 

Plowing JtfofcA.—Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; N. S. 
Wright, Vernon Centre; £. Marks, Tyler; Wm. Ottley, 
Oaks Comers; John Johnston, Geneva. 

Miscellaneous and Discretionary Premiums. — Thomas 
Farrington, Owego; B. N. Huntington, Rome; Joel 
Ralhbone, Albany; J. J. Viele, I^ansingburgh; Oliver 
Phelps, Canandaigua. 

NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



The meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Ag. Society for August, was held at the Society's Room 
in Albany, on the 14 lb — Present, 

B. P. Johnson, of Oneida, President. 

E. P. Pbentice, Vice-President, Albany. 

Alexander Walsh, Rensselaer. 

Geo. Vail, Rensselaer. 

Thomas Hillmoube, Treasurer. 

Luther Tucker, Rec. Secy. 
Letters were read from Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Auburn; 
Hon. Luther Bradisfa, New- York; Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., Boston; Isaiah Townsend, Albany; James Gowen, 
Esq., Philadelphia; James S. Wadsworth, Geneseo; 
Francis Rotch, London; James Taylor, Birmingham; 
Hon. John Savage, Salem; Lewis F. Allen, Esq., Buf- 
(klo ; Paris Barber, Homer. 

The Board then proceeded to complete the list of 
Judges (o award the Premiums at the next State Fair, 
a list of which is given above. 

Transportation or Stock. 
The CommiUee on this subject reported that arrangt- 
mcnls had been made with :he different Rail Road Com- 
panies, whose offlcers with their usual liberality, had 
agreed to transport /res qf charge, all animals and articles 
designed for exhibition at the Fair. 



They farther reported, that extra trains would be run, 
in which visitors to the TVir, will be carried for a sum 
not exceeding half the usual rates on the roads. Of their 
times of starting, notice will be giyea, at soon as the ar- 
rangements are completed. 

Splendid Sample or Wheat. 
The Recording Secretary presented the following let- 
ter, with the accompanying sack of wheat:— 
L. Tucker, Esq., Rec. Sec'y N. Y. 8. Ag. Society : 

Sir — ^I send you for the State Agricnltoral Society, a 
lack of the wheat considered Qm best grown in old 
Castile, and sent ma lately by a friend in the North of 
Spain. 

The TiiOavera wheat, already Cusiliar to Etegifsh and 
American farmen« is also a Spanish Tarieiy. It cane 
originally from Bstrenadora, a province in the sooth of 
old Castile, and of a milder more uniform diaute. The 
Castillian wheat, it may therefore be infeired, will prove 
a hardier species. 

I have sent to Gen. Rawson Harmon a similar sack, 
and proposed to him, sho«ld its tntroductioB be accom- 
plished under his experienced and enlightened manage* 
ment, to name this variety the Aguirre wheat, after D. 
Macsimo de Aguirre, oar excellent Consul at Bilboa, to 
whose good offices I am indebted for the specimens I 
have received. 

Gen. Harmon remitted me last winter, for a friend in 
France, several varieties grown under his care at Wheat- 
land. Ten kernels taken indiscriminately from these, 
weighed, 

of White Provence, (French,) 8^ grains. 

Wheatland Red, 5| *« 

Virginia May, 5 " 

Soul's Red, 5 4-10 " 

Soul's White, 5 4-10" 

Tslavera, 7 <« 

Improved White Flint,*. ... 5 « 

The ''Aguirre*' weighed, 8| " 

A person as little acquainted practically with thetiUage 
of wheat as the writer, would infer from ihe above ta- 
ble that a certain weight of French Provence, white, or 
" Aguirre wheat,'' would famish a greater amount of 
flour, and less amount of bran, than an equal weight of 
either of Ae other varieties. 

The bread made from the wheat of old Castile, I have 
never seen surpassed in whiteness. In Spain, as you are 
perhaps aware, this universal article of consumption 
is not leavened. 

What I send is for distribution, if you think worth 
while. I will seal up four or five pounds which might 
be kept in the rooms of the Society, as a standard where- 
by to determine the changes the wheat may undergo by 
culture in America. Resppctfidly, yours, 

ISAIAH TOWNSEND. 

P. 8. I have Just had weighed a half-peck of the 
wheat. The weight was 8 lbs. 9 oz., avoinlupois. This 
would give 684 lbs. to the bushel. As this exceeds by 
2| lbs. the heaviest wheat (Hungarian) in Lawson's 
Maseum, (Vide his Agriculturist's Manual, p. 14,) I 
think it wants verifying by a beUer balance than that I 
used, the scales of a comer grocery. I. T. 

On motion of the President, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
Mr. Townsend for the splendid specimen of wheat ac- 
comi)anying the above letter; and that the same be dis- 
tributed to members of the Society, wiih a request that 
they make trial of the same, and report (he resalt to the 
Society. 

The Rec. Secretary presented a copy of the 9lh vol. of 
the FariMr's CaMnet, from the publisher, J. Tateu, 
Esq., for which (he thanks of the society were voted. 

The President was roquesed to procure a windlass and 
dynamometer, for the trial of plows. 

The Rec. Secretary and Treasurer were directed to 
procure the necessary badges and tickets for the ensuing 
Fair. 



• These weighed re^ijcctively, aAer being wwked 36 hours in a 
(•trong solution sulphnie ammonia, 11— flj— 6| — 6i— 62— 9— 7i grains. 
■I have not soaked any of the Ca<ftiliiin variety. 
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CONNECTICUT CH££SB DAIRIES. 



In our late excursion through Connecticut, we were 
glad to And satisfactory evidence that the character or that 
state for the manufacture of good cheese, is still main, 
taineti. The two principal cheese neighborhoods which 
we visited were Goshen and Winchester. The first of 
these towns became famous /or its cheese at an earlier 
period than any other section of the coantry, but though 
the place still holds a prominent rank in this respect, we 
ate inclined to think, from what we saw and heard, that 
for general reputation, « the sceptre has departed from" 
Goshen, and is now held by Winchester. 

From Mr. A. Miles, of Goshen, a large dealer in cheese, 
we obtained some facts in regard to the quantity annually 
made there. The average quantity exported from the 
town, is about 500,000 pounds. The quantity of butter 
sold, is small, being only about 40,000 pounds per year. 
Cheese has fallen mueh in price within a few years, 
owing to the increased quantity thrown info market. It 
sells this season, while new, at five cents per pound — at 
home, or within the town. The average quantity made 
per cow is not known, but may be estimated at 300 to 
350 lbs. Some good dairies make mueh more. Mr. 
Lawton sold last year an average of 403 lbs. per cow, 
and with what he kept for his own use, probably made 
425 lbs. per cow. 

Mr. Lewis M. Norton, of Goshen, was the first manu- 
facturer of what is called Pine-awaU cheese, in Ame- 
rica. He commenced making tnis article in 1808. 
He had at this time no knowledge of the mode in which 
it received its peculiar form and qualities. He saw 
some which came from England, and set himielf to work 
to imitate it. His first trial succeeded so well that he 
was encjuraged to persevere, and he has continued to 
progress, until at this time, he has so perfected the ]vhoIe 
process, from the ''running up" of the cunl, to the sale 
of the cheese, as to entirely distance all competition. 

Mr. Norton is this year using the curd from ninety 
cows, for making pine> apple cheese. The principal 
portion of this curd is bought of his neighbors, for which 
he pays them the same price per pound that common new 
milk cheese brings, which Is five cents this season; so 
that those who sell him their cuni, save all the labor of 
pressing and curing their cheese, besides gaining con- 
siderable from the greater weight of the curd. 

The curd is kept for twenty-four hours before it *is 
made into cheese. The advantage of this, is supposed by 
Mr. Norton to be, that a degree of fermentation takes 
place, which being checkeil at a critical time, by the 
fsutting of the curd, preparatory to its being formed into 
cheese, is not renewed after it comes from the press; 
thus preventing the defect of the cheese being hoven or 
blown. 

The curd is rapidly cut into pieces of not more than a 
fourth of an inch square, with a machine invented by 
Albert Loomis, Torringford, Ct., which Mr. N. prefers 
to any curd-cutter he has seen. After being eat, the 
eurd is put in a cheese elotfa, placed in warm water, and 
the temperature gradoally raised by pouring in water 
that is still warmer, till it reaches 105 degrees, by the 
thermometer. This does not 9cald the ounl, which ac- 
cording to the practice of the best cheese-maikers in Eng- 
land ami in this country, is, we think, discountenanced. 
The eurd is next cooled, by adding cold water, to the 
temperature of 88 degrees, when the whole of the water 
18 drawn from the vat, and the curd weighed, and salted 
with the finest kind of table salt — four ounees of salt to 
ten pounds of curd — and after being well stirred is put in 
the press, where it remains twenty-four hours, or a long- 
er time, as is convenient, as it takes no hurt by remain- 
ing forty-eight hours. The curd is weighed immedi- 
ately over the tub, being drawn up by a pulley, and when 
this is done, is again lowered into the tub, where it is 
Mdted. 

The cheeses are pressed in molds, made of sound 
blocks of oak timber, about twenty inches long and ten 
inches square. They are sawed lengthwise through the 
middle, and each half is carved or worked out so as to 
give the general shape of a pine-apple— one half in eaeh 
part. From the cavity to the upper end of the block, a 



groove is cut in each part, which, when the parts are 
placed together, makes a round channel of about two and 
a half Inches in diameter, for passing the curd into the 
mold. When the two parts of the block are put to- 
gether in such a manner that the cavities match each 
other, and are strongly keyed into a iVame, they form 
the mold for pressing the curd. The pressure is ap- 
plied by means of a screw, operating on an upright, 
round piece of wood, which fits the channel in the block, 
and as it is forced down compresses the curd in the 
mold. The presses are very compact and strong, and 
appear to answer the purpose well. He has sixty - 
eight of them, and makes twenty -eight cheeses per 
day, weighing when dried five pounds each. When 
the cheeses are taken from the press, they are trimmed, 
and then placed in nets and hung in water of the tem- 
perature of 130 degrees. This is to soften the oulside, 
that it may receive the desired impression fVom the net, 
which is done by taking them from the water while en- 
veloped in the nets, placing (hem in a frame and strain- 
ing the nets tightly over them by means of screws. This 
indents the threads of the net into the cheese in such a 
manner as to give them the external appearance of the 
fruit from which they are named. AflLer this operation 
the cheeses are hung up in the nets from three to five 
weeks, for the outside to harden, and are then set on 
shelves having suitable hollows or concavities for the 
cheeses to rest on. In the centre of each concavity, a 
hole two inches in diameter is cut through the shelf, 
the more freely to admit air to the cheese, and to allow 
any liquid which may come from it, to run off. The 
nets used for the cheese ai-e made of three* threaded flax- 
twine, and the manufacture of them costs, exclusive of 
the material, about 5 cents each. They will last three or 
four years. 

Mr. Norton sells his cheese in New- York, Baltimore, 
and other southern cities. It usually nets him about ten 
cents per pound, after deducting commissions. How 
much greater are the actual profits derived from this kind 
of cheese than are obtained from other kinds, we cannot 
tell. Mr. Norton has evidently incurred great expense 
in his fixtures, and in the time and study he has spent in 
bringing the manufacture of the article to such complete 
perfection, and this o4«ght, in justice, to secure him some 
corresponding advantages. He, however, makes no 
secret of any of the discoveries or improvements which 
his protracted and indefatigable labors have effected; but 
with a highly commendable liberality, freely permits 
the most minute examination of his systematic operations. 

At Winchester, we were obligingly fnmished with 
many fseta in regard to dairying and other agricultural 
branches, by Messrs. 8. & L. Hurltrat. These gentle- 
men purehase yearly 500,000 pounds of cheese, anil are 
perhaps more widely known, from their long experience 
as dealers in this article, than any other men in the 
country. Mr. L. Hurlbnt took us to several of the noted 
dairy farmers, among whom was Mr. Norris Coe, of 
Winchester, whose cheese is considereil of the very 
nicest quality, and commands a quick sale in the market, 
at as high a price as is brought by any of the choioe 
kinds of imported cheese. He usually obuins from six- 
teen to eighteen cents per pound, by tlie quantity, and it 
retails m New-York and the southern cities, at from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. 

We are unable to give the particulars of Mr. Ooe's 
mode of making cheese. He thinks its superior excel- 
lence is attributable to peculiar management, which, 
being the result of a discovery of bis own, he feels war- 
ranted in not divulging to the public, for the present. 
We however, saw the cheese in all its stages, from 
the curd just ready for the press, to that which was 
two years old. Some of the latter we taste<i, and must 
acknowledge that it was superior to almost any other we 
have met with. 

We noticed here that everything pertaining to the 
dairy department, betokened the practice of uncommon 
neatness. The cheese-room, instead of emitting a rank, 
unpleasant odor, as is in many cases observable the mo- 
ment the door is opened, was so sweet and agreeable 
that we were prompted to ask whether spices had not 
been used there, but were assured that nothing of tbt 
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THE DOLPHIN SELF-SHARPBSINO, OR "H&RTLAJTD PLOW."— (Fig. M.J 
Eiplination of the cul. Fig-. 1, Ihs point, Bvc-<iKhUu at 4n inch thick, one and ■ half-ioek wide, uid 
iachM long. Fig. 2, rsicmble dutrt, nuula eiUwr of wrmght or cut iion. Fig. 3, Ih* olavie*, Ktlbii 
dicnlarly oa thg end ot the bam. 

Tbia ploir hu bun UMIf iofsnted, aad ji kept for Ble b; tStmn. R. Sihclaib Ji. fe Co., of Biltitao 
higbly tBConmeoJail by thou who bars u»cd it, and ila eonatnictioa and operatioa are Iboi deaerlbed : "1 
both with laft and ri^bt hand mould boarda, and combinci ■ moat perlect lelf-ibarpeniDg principle. T 
•re DUtd* of itael ban, which may be revaned at luit a doMO limea, tbui baing equal in durability to 
oritinary polnta. The aharc may be made either of caal or wroi^ht iron, which ia alao acir-iharpcni 
coulter ot tbia plow ia novel^-iailead of a aingla it haa a double edge. The etevii or draught tackle ii 
qoile uaiqoe, and prevenli the pouibilily of breaking the beam by anilden jerki; may ba ahifted to or 
land, and tet deeper or ihallower with the ntmoal preciaion and diapalch." 



kind had been brought into the apartmenl. Oreit care ii 
alM taken to keep the ohecM in a BOol and even len- 
peralun. So much altaotion la paid la thli particular, 
that a pOTfoetly dark room if conilncted in [be centre of 
another room, inlo which ths cheeae ii placed aa •oon ai 
it become! lulBcleBlly drj-, and ia there kept till aolil. 
Tbe cheeiea weigh when dried, about eight poundi 

Wiiether Mr. Coe'a "art and myrtery" of eheeie- 
makiog, b, after all, anything more than a pnnetiliona 
oaaervance of well-known rule*, at the bead of which ii 
tUMUmttt, we know not, bat will venture the opinion 
thai a like practice of theie rule* by olhen, would be 
fOuDd of giiBBl advantage. 

OAROET IN COWe. 

Thia is a diteaie alfactlng the nddera «f cowa. It ap- 
peara to be oauied by milk ranulningloo long In the bag, 
which becoming coagulated [here, produce* In fiammati on, 
and twelllas*, with hard tuberclei. If not counleraetad, 
uloeralion eniuci, and the diteaue remlla In a greater or 

at Ont but one teal, or one quarter of the bag only, the 
nae of which ia frequently loit; Id other inataocea the: 
injury extends to one-half, and BOmctlmea to the whol 
udder, dcilroylng (he accretive glaoda. Great milkei 
are moit lubjeot to it, though it ia thought Lo be mor 
oonmon in wme diatrieti than ottaera. If thia ia to, i 
aav be owing to the tiature of the berbage—aonM plant* 
neoeaaary to the health of the cow may be wi ' 
ii a conunOD belief in niany parte of the country, thai 
Ibe purka-uiaad, aomelimea called " cocum," and ii 
"garget," ia a complete antidote to thia i 
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i cowa whici 
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it the tender ahoota a 
the fact that cowa ai 
inda.) eompar, 



a thi: 



rowi ipontane 



with cold water, will generally effect a vlaible change 
for the better. 

lo teeliona where (Mm froat ^d mow it would be dif- 
Bcult lo get the root in the winter aeaion, a aupply tbouli 
B dug in the fall, cut in piece* and dried. 
In aome eaae* much good ha* been derirni from a aa- 
lo or rowel, made by inaetting a piece of poke root In 
>e dew-lap, juat in front of [be britket. Ad incision aa 
leh or two In length, ia made with a knife through tha 
pendent akin, (he fold* of which are then aepanted in a 
downward direction, with a atick of bard wood of tb« 
siie of the little Sngirr, having a round and rather blunt 
poini, and ■ piece of (he root aa large a* (he opening 
will admit, i* puataad in. Tha contracMon of the skin 
will generally be saScient to hold it, but a single stileh 
with a atrong needle and thread, will be sure to keep 
it ttOBi coming out. In a *hort time the *ei(on will oc- 
casion a large swelling, from which, if it is properly kepi 
open, there will be diacharged a ronaiderabje quanrity of 
mailer; and this *e1dom fail* to relieve Ibe hag, providail - 
inflammation ha* not already proceeded to far in that or- 
gan that auppuiation ha* commenced. 

'^ur venerable correipondenl, >• O. P.," of 6tockbrii%«, 

Mui., mention* a eaae of garget or "awelled bag" in a 

iter, which waa cured by giving poke-root t*a. D*. 

iblng Iht eaae b* «*y«— « tint tbe big was to temlet 

It she would not let the calf suck—ahe wonld DOl Ctt 

1 coeum-m«aa — and all attempta to relieve her wer^ 

aeemed impracticable, and rtie waa given over as a 

■. lordcrwl IJonnce ofeocnm boiled awhile hi H 

ilful of water. A cooled pailful was set in the manger, 

saying > drink or die.' The second day ahe drank it, ami 

the third day aha drsink another pailful from the tame 

It) and this waa all that was done for her. Before ah* 

isbed the eoeum, the seemed pleased to have the calf 



At a medicine for cowt affeeled with gargi 
never known anything so gooil a* tha root of 
It B»ay be given by being cut in small piece* 
tha CoW mixed wlih meal or btan; or it may be givenj 
te liililling a polalae, (a long one i* preferable,) putting; 
t Ibin piece of the root between tbe two hali 
lli^thecow take Ibe whole togethi 
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sdie*. If the inflammatioi 



B had, we bava 



imeagooddote of glanber aalt*. After (his, we have 
ivgn about half a table spoon-full of **l[pe(re every 
llemate day, for six or eight days, In a meu of meal or 
in — taking atriel care alway*, that the milk was en- 



■elyd 



noO. 



recommeniia thoroughly rubbing tbe bag 



Mr. Youatl 
with Ilic folia 

' Rub down ui ounce of camphor, having poured a' 
apoonful of spirit of wine upon il; add an ounce of 
Iment, and half a pound of elder ointment, 
and welt incorporate them together. Let this be applied 
jafler ovary milking, tlta adder being well fumenlcd with 
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wurm water, and ttia ranaittt of th« oiatHMal waahed 
offbefora tha nest miHrtng." 

Wa hara tpokan above, of bathing the \mg with eold 
water to reduce the swelling, but if mercurial prepara- 
tions are applietl, warm water must be used. 



m*">i. 






THE SHEEP BOT— (CE«fru« ovi$,) 

The family of CEsiridtB is numerous. No less tnan 
three species are iuiown to attack the horse; while the 
oxj^slueep^goat; deer, and even man, in some countries, 
are each annoyed by one or more kinds peculiar to them- 
•elves. The habits of the different species are quite va- 
rious—some breeding in the skin of the animals which 
they attack, (as the O. bovU, or ox- fly others breeding 
in the intestines, (as the O. squU, or horse-bot;) and 
others, like the species under consideration, passing the 
first stage of existence in the cavities of the head. 

The effects of the attacks of these insects on animals, 
have never probably been clearly ascertained. In respect 
to those which attack the horse and the sheep , in particular, 
there has been much diversity of opinioo ; some coi^end- 
ing that (hey are a great injury to the animals, some- 
times causing death ; while Others suppoM they occasion 
but little inconvenience. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago, many sheep were lost in 
difl^erent parts of the countiy, as was then generally sup- 
posed, from worms in the head. Upon a particular 
examination, however, offtome of the animals after death, 
the most indubitable evidence was fbnnd of the disease 
called rot, and but little doubt remained that their death 
was attributable to this caute. We disseeted the heado fa 
sheep which had died from our own flock, and found in 
the cavities no less than forty larv0 of various sizes. Our 
neighbors said the death of the sheep had been undoubt- 
edly occasioned by the worms^ and that others, then exhl- 
biting similar symptoms, would also die. Bat so examina- 
tion of the heart and liver of the subject alluded to, as 
well as many poii mortem examinations of others, inva- 
riably resulted in discovering the most milked symptoms 
of the rot. We liave also examined the heads of healthy 
sheep, which had been slaughtered, often finding the 
worms in considerable numbers. 

Still we are by no means prepared to sly that (he sheep 
is not injured by the insect; still less to admit the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Youatt, that « these hots may be servicable, 
rather than injurious to thesheep,^' We presutne not to 
fathom the designs of Providence in the Creation of this 
or other forms of animal life— that everj'thing, as Mr. 
Y. observes^ tends to a benevolent end, we would by no 
means deny. We must confess, however, that in this 
case, we are unable to discover how the attacks of the 
insect conduce to the health or comfort of Uie sheep. It 
is certain tliat the fly is much abhorred. Any one will 
assent to this, who lias witnessed the conduct of a flock 
of sheep exposed to its attacks, and observed their saga- 
cious efforts to avoid the enemy. The poot animals 
may be seen huddled together upon some spot of bare, 
•Justy ground, and will there endure for hours the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun. The group stand with their heads 
towards the centre and with their noses close to the 
»arth. If a fly of this kind appears near, they strike vio- 
lently with their fore feet, and at the same time plunge 
their noses in the thickest dust, which usually prevents 
the fly from reaching them. Sometimes the fly, darting 



out suddenly, will attack the aheep while quietly feeding, 
and suceeed in leaving its egg in the nostril. In such 
case, the animal instantly e^diibits the greatest uneasi- 
ness — shakes its head, stamps, and runs off furiously to 
some dusty spot, or protected comer. 

Soon after the tgg is deposited, it is hatched, and the 
young larve makes its way up the nasal sinuses to the 
cavities over the eye and around the brain. The motion 
of the worm is obviously disagreeable to the sheep, as is 
shown by its restlessness, sneezing, &c. ; but when it has 
reached its destined place, and remains nearly stationary, 
we have not been able to discover that it occasioned pain, 
or sensibly affected the health of the sheep. 

The attack of the fly continues from May to August, 
and the larve from the eggs first deposited, reach their 
full size and are ready for transformation on the return of 
warm weather the next spring. The efforts of the ftill- 
grown worm to escape from the head, appear sometimes 
to create disquietude and pain. They work their way 
out of the head as they first ascended, and crawl into the 
ground or the rubbish of the sheep yard. Their skin 
gradually shrinks and hardens, ami they are soon formed 
into the chrysalis. In from forty to sixtjr-three days, 
aooording to the experiments of Yalisnieri, the perfect 
transformation takes place, and the fly comes out. The 
variation in the length of lime the insect remains in 
the pupa state, is dependent on the temperature — matu- 
rity being hastened by warmth. Though most of the 
worms leave the head of the sheep to undergo transfor- 
mation, it is certain that all do not. We have sometimes 
found shells of the chrysalis ia the sheep's head, showing 
that some reach the fly state before leaving. 

Not having had an opportunity of examining this fly with 
suflicient minuteness to give a particular description, we 
take that of Mr. Youatt, as follows »^'< The fly is con- 
siderably smaller than the size of the larva would indi- 
cate. Its head and corslet taken together, are as long as 
the body; ami that is composed of five rings, tiger-col- 
ored on the baekf with some small points and larger 
patehes of a deep brown color. The belly is of nearly 
the same color, but has only one large circular spot on the 
centre of each of the rings. The length of the wings is 
nearly equal to that of the body, which they almost en- 
tirely oover. They are prettily striped and marked. 
The eyes have the appearance of net-work, and are of a 
deep and changeable green color. They occupy less 
spaee upon the bead than those of most flies. In the 
small spaee between them, are plaoed three other mi« 
nute eyes m the form of a triangle. They may be dis* 
covered in a tolerable light, or by a lens of smaJl power. 
The rest of the head is yellow, and seemingly hollow. 
II appears as if it were perforated by a great number of 
small holes, like a piece of sponge, and at the bottom of 
each of these cavities, a small Uaek spot appears.'' 

The figures in the above cut are alto taken from Mr. 
Youatt's treatise. Fig. 1 shows the larva or the hot of 
the oestrus ovis, half grown; 2, the sano at its fall 
growth; 8, the osstras ovis in the popa state; 4, (he 
oestrus in the perfect state, gfiving a full length view 
of it. 

To prevent the attack of the sss t m s, it has been 
recommened to smear the noeet of sheep with tar. We 
are unable to speak fhim experience of the efllcacy of 
this. It is claimed that th« odor of the tar, deters the .fly 
from alighting to deposit its €gg. It is evident however, 
that to answef- any purpose, it should be applied with 
such frequency as not to beeome much dried on the sheep. 
Scotch snuff is sometimes thrown up the aoetrils of the 
Fhe^p, as recommended by Mr. Jewett^ page 56, of this 
volume of the Cultivator. The irritation produced by 
the snuff brings on sneezing, by which it Is thought the 
worm is ejected, and the head besides cleared of its an. 
healthy humors. 

Several years ago, we adopted the use of the trephine, 
to relieve the difficulty occasioned, (as we then thought.) 
by worms. By trepanning the ikall a little above each 
eye, some of the worms were taken out, and by pour- 
ing oil into the cavities. It was supposed the remain- 
der would be destroyed. The operation being com- 
pleted, the skin was closed over the aperture made by 
the trephine, and the wound soon healed. It is not 
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pfobable, however, that tbe use of Ihia instramenC 
be made general ; and indeed with the imperfect know- 
ledge which at present prevails in regard to the effects 
occasioned by (he insect, we are not prepared to recom- 
mend it. The best course, in onr opinion, is to keep 
the sheep in good condition, that the ciicalation of the 
blood may be free, and tbe secretions natural. This will 
give the animals health and strength, by which they will 
be better enabled to throw off the worms whenever dis- 
comfort is experienced from them. 

HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 



Aulnmn is a favorable part of the year for making im- 
provements on the farm. After the hay, the wheat, and 
other small grams have been secnred, there is a lapse of 
time before the latter harvest demands attention, which 
furnishes a good opportunity for clearing fields of stumps 
and stones, making fences, improving meadows and 
pastures, reclaiming swamps and wet lands, digging peat 
and muck for manure, 8te. The present season has been 
8>dry that wet grounils may be worked on to good ad- 
vantage, unlett there should soon be heavy rains. 

Moist grass-lands, whether in meadow or pasture, are 
liable to be more or less injured by the growth of bushes, 
rushes, and wild, worthless vegetation of various kinds. 
Tiie most effectual remedy for this is thorough drainage, 
which should therefbre be the first object. Bushes had 
better be pulled up root and branch. They generally 
gro,w in stools, raised a little from the general bed of the 
field, and may be readily torn up with a root-daw^ (or 
in default of that, a plow,) to which oxen are attached. 
When the bushes are large they should be cut, in order 
to give a chance to get at the roots. 

Tussocks of flat, wild grass, and small knobs, or bonch- 
es caused by moles, ants, fce., frequently occur on the 
surface of pastures and meadows. These should be cut 
off. If not too tough, they may be put at once into the 
hog pen or bam-jrard, to be wrought into manure; or 
they may be piled in heaps to lay till rotten before being 
used ; or the hardest and toughest tussocks may be burnt, 
as soon as they are a little dried, and the ashes spread on 
grass grounds, or used for other crops. They make a 
large quantity of ashes, especially if taken from a mucky 
soil, ami they produce very good effecto, (as we have 
proved,) when spread on grass, tumeps, or grain. The 
best mode of burning is to collect the tussocks into piles. 
Commence a fire in the centre, and when a few get well 
on fire, heap on a large quantity. The fire should woric 
slowly, with as little flame as possible. 

What is called a hog-hoty is a proper tool for entting 
tussocks. They should be ground to a sharp edge, to do 
the work easily and well. We have seen, at the imple- 
ment warehouse* in Boston, a tool to be drawn by oxen 
or horses, for shavlag excrescences from pastures and 
meadows. We have no personal knowledge of its opera- 
tion. Will some one who Imoiot tell us how it works? 

Peat or bog earth, designed for compost, or for spread- 
ing on cultivated fields, is much better for being dug some- 
time before being used. The action of the air, the ffosi, 
and the rains, dissipales its sonniess, and a partial fermenta- 
tion or decomposition takes place, by which it is pulve- 
rized, and brought into a good state to be applied to 
plants. The banks of ditches should be hauled to the 
bsrn-yard, or piled on dry land. If the ground is too 
soft and miry to admit of a team going on it, let the 
muck remain where it is first thrown out till winter, 
when the ground becomes frozen suillciently to bear a 
yoke of oxen and sled; and then the muck can be easily 
out into junks and carried off. 

peat or muck that has undei^gonea fermentation mixed 
with ashes and saturated with urine, is one of the best 
manures for gardens and nurseries that can be used, as it 
eantains few or no seeds of weeds that will grow on 
dry ground. 

TItat process of improving land called pariitg and 
av^aNlNO, though seldom practiced in this country, we 
^^1 sure, from what we have seoi, might be adopted in 
^MMy oases with excellent advantage. The operation 
»jn4T^ in cutting a thin slice from the surface of sward 
iW M fnuM lands. The sods are dried and burnt, and 



the ashes spread over the land. It is most beneficial to 
clayey soils and those impregnated with iron — ^the iron 
being converted by the fire into what is called a peroxide, 
in which state it is harmless to vegetation. 

The advantages of paring and burning are several ; it 
destroys the seeds of weeds, and much of the foul growth 
with which the land may be filled ; it also destroys many 
insects and their eggs, and fiimishes in the ashes and 
calcined earth, a powerfhl manure, impregnated with 
alkaline salts and carbonaceous matter, which Is found 
highly beneficial in correcting the tenacity of clays, and 
converting them into friable loams. 

We are so well satisfied tff the advantages of this ope- 
ration, that we intend to call attention to it again, giving 
a more particular account of tbe process and its effects. 

INFLUENCE OF ELECTRICITY ON VEGETATION. 



We have heretofore forborne any remarks on this sub- 
ject, believing that sufficient facts have not as yet been 
collected to justify positive conclusions; and knowing 
the avidity with which novelties are sometimes seized 
on, we have been cautious in laying accounts before our 
readers which might tend to lead the unwary astray. 

Among the papers which were read at the late meet- 
ing of the Britiidi Association for (he Advancement of 
Science, was one by Mr. Edwakd Soixt, <* On the In- 
fluence of Galvanic Electricity on the Germination of 
Seeds.'' In the London Gardeners' Chronicle, we find a 
synopsis of this paper, from which tbe following is con- 
densed : 

Mr. Solly took a general view of all the experiments 
which have been reported in reference to this subject. 
He began by describing those of Sir H. Davy, and then 
described the recent experiments, giving an account of 
an extensive series at present being made in the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society. 

** Se^s of barley, wheat, rye, tumep, and radish, were, 
in several different experiments, found to germinate with 
increased rapidity, when exposed to the infiuence of a 
feeble current of electricity of very low tension, and the 
plants not only came up sooner, but were more healthy 
than others. These experiments certainly appeared de- 
cisive in &vor of the stimulating effect of electric t n 
germination, as distinguished from the mere chemical 
e£RBct produced by electricity; but, on the other hand, a 
number of experiments on other seeds had given quite 
opposite results, proving either that the germination of 
some seeds was retarded, whilst that of others was facili- 
tated by electricity ; or, that the effects, observed in both 
cases, were merely incidental. Out of a series of 55 ex- 
periments on different seeds, 20 appeared in favor of 
electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed no effect what- 
ever; and on carefhlly counting the whole number of 
seeds up in the entire series, there were found 1250 of 
(he electrified, and 1253 of the non -electrified seeds up. 
In conclusion, Mr. Solly stated that he felt very doubtful 
whether the effects observed were really due to the in- 
fiuence of electricity. 

« Professor Henslow regarded this paper important, 
as showing how carefhl practical men ought to be, in 
arriying at conclusions upon insufficient evidence. Many 
persons believed that electricity exerted an influence on 
vegetation, from the instances of beneflcial effects which 
had been brought forward, but they must now be regard- 
ed as purely accidental. 

<* Dr. Daubent stated, that although he had from the 
flrst doubted the influence of electricity on plants, he 
had, nevertheless, tried experiments, and come to the 
same conclusion as Mr. £. Solly. 

« Dr. Pesct did not think Mr. Solly's experiments 
conclusive, as to the action of galvanism on the produc- 
tiveness of plants. It was alleged that plants yielded 
more fruit from the action of electricity, but Mr. Solly's 
experiments only proved that their vegetative functions 
were not more vigorous. 

" Mr. John Ball believed that electricity exerted a 
constant influence on plants, and he regarded it as an agent 
in determining many of their peculiar forms. He be- 
lieved it could be demonstrated that there was an anta- 
gonism in the electricity of the cellular and vascular tis- 
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sues, and that the peculiar organs, as the hairs ami spines, 
developed by those tissues were dependent on this ftust.'^ 

Since the above was prepared for pablication, we 
have received the following, in relation to the same sub- 
ject, from a scientific correspondent : 

« Many newspapers contain marvellous stories of the 
remarkable efltectsof common electricity on vegetation. 
One experiment has been minutely described and illus- 
trated by a diagram, and consists merely of a buried wire 
enclosing a piece of ground, and connected with iron 
rods rising some feet above the surface like common 
lightning rods. The land thus enclosed is stated to have 
produced a very heavy crop, which it may have done 
from other causes; bat to suppose that the electricity had 
any influence^ is of course ridiculously absurd. For the 
wires not being insulated, the trifling amount of electric 
fluid which may descend, passes off instantly into the 
earth ; and if they were insulated the case would be in 
no wise different. The fluid always following the best 
conductor, the plants could not be electrified in the slight- 
est degree by any management. A man may hold a 
lightning rod in his hand in a hard thunderstorm, and 
receive no injury, the fluid passing through the lod di- 
rectly to the earth. And if the plants were actually 
electrified, it is by no means probable that any percepti- 
ble effect woukl be produced. It is well to distinguish 
real scientific discoveries from humbugs — to discrimi- 
nate between good bills and counterfeits." 



ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



In our last we mentioned, in a brief paragraph, that 
this Institution was shortly to go into operation. Our 
late English papers give some particulars in relation to 
the plan on which it is to be conducted, and as agricul- 
tural education is beginning to be regarded with so much 
attention in this country, we presume the dohigs of other 
nations in regard to this important subject will be looked 
upon with interest. 

The Institution is located at Cirencester, in Wiltshire. 
Attached to it is a farm of 410 acres, 380 of which are 
arable, and of a varied ehaneter of soil. The general 
outlines of the plan and mode of management, so far as 
we have seen, appear to be judicious, and of an economi- 
cal character. 

« The farm," (it is said,) « will be cultivated on the 
best esUMished system, and will combine the breeding 
and feeding of stock, with a dairy. Every description 
of trial and experiment will be maile in such a manner 
as not to risk general results. It being the determination 
of the council that the system pursued on the farm shall 
be the one most profitable, and such as the pupils may 
adopt with confidence in their future occupations. Still 
a portion of land will be set apart for experiments with 
manures and various seeds.*' 

The management of the form is to be entrusted to a 
man (Mr. Scales,) who it is said is thoroughly versed in 
tlie minutest details of good husbandry. The farm la- 
borei-s are to be chosen with great care; and that the pu- 
pils may obtain a thorough knowledge of all farming 
operations, a portion of the work will be allotted for 
their performance. The buildings are to be erected with 
such a view to economy of cost, that they may be safely 
adopted on any farm of similar size and character. 

(« The College is situated on the farm. The building 
will include a large dining- hall, class-rooms, laboratory, 
museum, besides ranges of- sleeping apartments on two 
floors, throughout which the best mo<le of heating and 
ventilation will be adopted, and separate rooms will be 
provided in case of illness. The head master and the 
professors will reside in the College. The schools will 
be under the management of the different professors, who 
will be constantly on the spot, and give their whole time 
to the pupils. The Instruction will be conveyed not 
merely by lecture, but also by individual study and prac- 
tical working. Mr. Way has been chosen as chemical 
and geologicial professor. Professors will be engaged 
to instruct in botany, natural history, mathematics ami 
physics, drawing, mechanics, gemoraetry, dynamics, 
levelling, mapping, surveying, building, hydrostatics, 



hydraulics, &c., more particularly as they have reference 
to agriculture. The structure and treatment of the dis- 
eases of cattle, and a simple but accurate system of farm 
accounts, will form part of the instruction. 

« Pupils who have at the least a knowledge of read* 
ing, writing, arithmetic and grammar, will be admilleil 
from the age of fourteen to eighteen years; no pupil to 
remain after twenty. Their time will be divided be- 
tween in-door instruction and out-door occupation. 
There will be frequent examinations, both public and 
private, and certificates of proficiency will be given them 
on leaving the Institution. They will board and lodge 
in the College. Each pupil will have a separate bed, 
and every attention will be paid to health and comfort. 
£^h pupil will pay £30 [about $150] per annum, by 
half-yearly instalments, in advance. Probably two va- 
cations will be given in the year; a short one between 
hay and com harvest, and a longer one at Christmas." 



STATE OF THE CROPS. 



HiLLSBOfio Co., N. H — A letter dated Aug. 9, from 
J. L. Eaton, East Ware, informs us that there has been 
but little rain in that vicinity since the snow went off 
last spring— not so much as has sometimes fallen in a 
single day. The hay crop is not more than two-thirds 
an average yield. Wheat is well filled, but the heads 
are short. Wheat has been an uncertain crop (here for 
several years, owing to the worm or maggot (Ceeido- 
myia tritid) in the head — it sometimes destroyed nearly 
the whole crop. To avoid the insect, it was sowed late, 
but the late sown was liable to rust. Afterwards, it was 
thought better to risk the worm by sowing early, than 
the rust by sowing late. For the last two or three years, 
till the present, the insect has not been much seen. 
This year it has appeared in nearly all wheat fields, but 
has not been very destructive. Winter rye is light — oats 
good considering the drouth. Corn on dry land will not 
be much. Potatoe crop uncertain; much rain is wanted 
to give a fair crop of corn or potatoes. The rot has not 
yet troubled the potatoes in that neighborhood. The 
crop was good there last year. 

Alabama.— From John H. Dent, Esq., of Enfalla, 
we have a letter dated August 7th. He gives a^ gloomy 
account of the cotton crop. The drouth is said to have 
been more severe than was ever known before. The 
ground has not been wet four inches in depth since 
March last. There are a few neighborhootls that have 
had timely rains, and have made fine crops. In general, 
Mr. D. considers the " cotton crop at an end, and it is 
daily exhibiting a more sickening appearance." He 
gays — " our only hope for so sad a disaster, is ^n advance 
of cotton." Com crop is very short, but it is added 
« by sowing grain this fall, we may have enough for 
dome^ic purposes." 

Westekn New -Yobk.— Samuel Williams, writes 
from Waterloo, Aug. lOih — « Wheat in our vicinity has 
been much injured by the rust. Many pieces were struck 
in our warmest driest weather. Hay is a middling 
crop; oats middling, but shrink; barley, flax, and Indian 
com, very good; potatoes very light, but so far unin- 
jured by roi. The last few days have been the hottest of 
the season. Last evening, we had two inches of rain." 

Pemnstltania — ^A letter from A. Lanodon Elwtn/ 
dated Reculver, Westchester county, Aug. 19th, states— 
" the frost of 31st May destroyed nearly all the wheat in 
this neighborhood. Little or none of the Mediterranean 
variety escaped, it being more forwani than any other. 
What is known as tphitc wheat was not injured. The 
early maturity of the Mediterranean wheat is an objection 
to it; but in a climate like ours, who is to calculate or 
guard against summer chills?" 

SoxTTH Cabolina. — ^W. B., Laurens District, writes, 
Aug. 10th — " Our oat crop was a failure; wheat is light, 
but the berry is as fine as any I ever saw. Corn is 
scarce. It is now selling at 87^ cents to ^1 per bushel. 
I do not think the price will be sustained this fail, for in 
some parts of the state, the crop is said to be better than 
ever before^-especially creek and river bottoms." 
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lUPROVED SHORT-HORK BULL '•EINQ CHAKLES 2i).'>— Fie- 86. 



Tlie kboTs Ii ■ moM Mjcnnla portnH of the imported 
■iDrt-Horn bull Xlns Clnrlti id, owned br JAUU 
LehoX, E«q., NelberTOod, Dutehaa eomit;. The pedi 
gneof [bii uiim4] iigiTwi Iq the fourth volume of lb 
HerJ-book, u foUowi-. 

'<4154,'K[j(a Chaklei 2d, bred by Hr. Wbibkcr; 
|0t by Sir Thomu Fnirfu (5196)— d. (LingflawerJ by 
Ellerlon'i bull — g. d. (Gillyflower,; by Young Coll iog, 
(1843)— gr.g, d., by Alliioa-a Daoby-gr. gr. g. d. by 
Finli Bull, bred by Mr. Leoou-d Culer, of Applegarlh." 

Mr. Lenox bat alio levenl eowi imported at varioui 
timei. Of one of (beie, Btd Lady, our reader* will re- 
membar, we gave ■ Due poilrait, oa ileel, in (he tnl 
DO. of our pcesenl volume. Daffodil, inoiher very lupe- 
rior cow, imported wilb Red Lidy in 1840, he hu beer 
to uofortunale a> to loae. 8be died of milk-fever, ahortly 
■rter having her calf lail ipriug. Oai/ty, imported 
]S4I, li a Bne •howyeow, evlneingi great tendency (of 
ten. Mr. L. bai >l>o a fine Aynhlre cow, showiog c 
oellent point! ai ■ milker, and for conititulion. Mr. 
intbrmed di, Ihal ehe wae equal, for the dairy, to ■ 
cow in the herd. 

From Ihete cowv, he h» aeveril heifen, (nme 
which h«Te now bad olTet,) Ibit are very promitii _ 
Wllb a yearling and a two-year-old, out of DaOodll, altd 
■ iwo-year-idd and a calf out of the Aynhire cow, bj 
King CharlH 2d, we were particularly pleaHd. 

Mr. Lenox kecpi the South Down aheep, of which h( 
ba* a very pretty flock of about alxty. He ii weli 
pleated with them on accoiml ot their hardineH, and ea- 
paeially for the aaperior quality of their mutton. Be re- 
nurked that he hail ft^uently tent careaBei of the mnt- 
toD to hie friendi, without their haTing any knowledge 
of the breed, and ill excellence uerer Ikilad to excite re- 
mark and inquiry in relation to iL The quality of the 
Diut(on of thi* fine breed ia baglnaing to be properly ap- 

Of awine, Hr. L. ataowed ui aome very pretty Berk- 
ahlrga, and a very llae Neapolitan aow, with teveial of 
her progeny of larioiu agea, by a Berkahire boai. The 
troM bred atock look exceediagly weUt beinj of flue 



tbrm, and apparently hardy. We ahonld think the beat Vrti- 
polilana would make a deairable oroaa with the Berk- 
' 'irea — eapeclally the larger elaaa of the latter. Ur. L. 
a aereral full blood Neapolilana at hii pLaee in New- 
York, but the aow mentioned ia Iba only one kept at Hu 

The team work of the farm la done partly by horsea 
and partly by oxen. Of the latter, we saw two yoka 
thai were large and atroog. But we were particularly 
pleaaed with three Or four of the carriage horaaa wbieh 
rere ihown ua. One otthem in particular, a ooll D*a 
'eara otd, bred by Mr. Heefua, near Flatbo^, Loi^ 
■land, i> one of the moil aplrndid horeea we have ever 
sen. It would certainly tie of aerriee to know exactly 
low auch a noble animal ha* been bred ajid reared. 

Mr. Lenox'a turn conaiita of upward* of two hundred 
icr«. He purchaaed it about tevea year* ago, at which 
jlima it wa* much out of order. All the building* and 
nearly all the fence* hare therefore been erected by Mr. 
,1.. who haa *pared do paina to reader them aa perfect at 
poitible in their datign ajid completion. The place em- 
brace* a great variety of auibce, which haa rendered it 
iBceplible of being laid out and improved in a highly 
arnamental apd taitef^il manner. The nuniion, which it 
approached from the main road by a long aveaue, wind- 
ing through tMautiful grovea, it aitualed on a deligbtfol 
■pot, comnunding the moat charming landacape vlewa 
}n the banki of the Hudaon. To the aoulh, the villaga 
jrNewburgh, though aeven or eight milet dialant, it 
brought plainly before the eye; and all the varioua ob- 
jecti which mark the leane, with almott every inch ot 
the turface of the river may be readily teen till the noble 
tuddenly loit from tight in ita deep gor^ 
through the Highlands. To the north, alao, the view I* 
icarcely leia beautiful, embracing aa 11 doe* a rich anil 
aiieil picture of cultivated fleldi, thriving villtgea and 
>wni, wooda and mountain*. Indeed, eoniidered both 
I reference to it* oaluial advantafea, and the enibetliata- 
lenta whicb wealth and taate bare beitowed, Nether- 
wood ia a place cxacUy Bitcd for the aboile of contem- 
plative and well caKivaled mlnda. 
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i/the merit of the coUsction, and the akill of the con- 
ributon, u well u the tute of the purchiueni, it may ba 
iBDtioDed that >t a liinilu ttle a raontfa bcFore Ihe availi 
fram Ihe cut-floiren ■lone amounleil to aboal Btleea dol- 
lan, aod on Ihe preieni occaiion la nore than Iweaty- 
one (lollui, ■ercnl (iagle bouqueli tellinK freely from 
Ihree lo four dolluv. Davitl liiomu ii PreaiUeDl, soil 
Aleuoder Thompioi], Secrelary, mod to ibeir indeliitiga. 
ble eierlioni, eipecially of Iba latter, »ilh Ihoie of Ibe 
enlire committee, Ihe nunarliable eucceia of an inland 
Bighborhood iualitutioa tuch M tfait^ ii lo be tBaioly M- 
ribed. 



CROWELL'S THESMOMETER CHURN— (Fig. 87.) 

Theie chnnii are reconmended by (hoaa Who have 
dmU them lereral yeaci, ai being mperioi to any other 
kind they hare ever tried. " The elmtii l( comilrtieted," 
(ny Ihe manuraciuren,) "M u lo briikf Ihe mUk c 
ereatn (o Ihe elict degree of heal irhich ii required t 
pnxluce Ihe grealeM quantity and beet quality of butter. 
A theriDomeler is placed In one end of the chnm, by 
which the operator can aKerlaln when the milk 
cream baa Ihe proper (emperaliire, which pnctlce she 
to be 62 degreet. If, when pot in the chum, the er( 
is too cold, warm water i> Inroed in, by meaa* of a tunnel 
at the aide of Ihe chorn — If it i> loo narm, cold water ii 
added till the reqniaite degree it reached. The« ehnmt, 
and alio the paleot-right for uiing then, are fm- tale by 
A. k Wm. a. Crowell, nannfaetnrera of aifrlcultural 
implemeala, Lyme-Rock, Codq. 

AURORA HORTICVLTUEAI. BOCIBTT. 

W e had Ihe gralifieation of atteailing (he fourth month, 
ly erhibitioD of tfaia looiety, held at Ihe lillagfl of Au- 
rora on Ihe flfLeeoth ot laat month. It ia a deciiiri 
proof of the energy and inlereat which prcvaili, thai 
each aueeeeiling exhibition, thongb occurring u ofleu 
•■ each moDlb, haa inoreaaed in brilliaocr and allrae- 

UOD. 

On Ibe preaent oooaaioo, Ibe display of fhiit wai ne- 
ecMarily onall, owing (o the great and ganenl deitrnc- 
IJon canaed by the aevera fNMI* of euly aummer. Seve- 
ral line and choice eoUeclloni were however presented. 
and among olhera about twenty diBiereDt varietiei in One 
eating condition fram one cullirBlor. We ooliced Ihree 
Tarieliea of ripe peachea, Ihongh the Crop auOered a near- 
ly total deitmction this year. 

But Ihe collection of flowers more particularly excited 
warm and general admlrallon. Notouly were the ipecl- 
mens numeroui and iplendid, bat the laiteful arrange- 
ment for iliiplay we have Marcely 1( aver seen equalled. 
They occupied a platlbrm which extends across one eni) 
of the large public hall used for the ocoaaioo. On tbi 
tight and left waa a fine collection of green houae pUnIs, 
some or Ibem in splendid bloom: and in the centre, on 
light shelves, riaiag auccesaively lo near the ceiling, and 
extending a lengih of 30 feel, were a moat brilliant pro 
fuaion of cut flowers, arranged with great akill, Oie bril- 
liancy of which wai much increased by Iransmitted tight 
from hehiBd, blending with the Copiona rtdected light ia 
front. Among the conlribulois were a large DDmT 
from the hamediale neighborhood, together with spit., 
did eolleetlona from Anbom, Ithaoa, Rochester, and 
other place*. 

Bevenl hundred penons were assembled lo witness 
the ezbibilioD, and during Ihe afternoon were addressed 
with much elTect by H. R, gehoolcraft, C. Maltoon, and 
Wm. H. Bogari. The awarding commltlees reported, 
and the flowers and rmit were Ihen sold by auction c 
the q>ot, whiidi enabled the apeclators to arail then 
•elves of a much better view of each spscimeD individu- 
ally, mi to [NMaaa (b«m If Ifaer obow. Aa an IndiaaUoa 



FARU OF JAUE8 GOWEN. 

In Ike f W wsr't CoMmI for Jima, ia ■ copjr of the re- 
port givm by Hr. Oawo of hi) farat, to the Fhiladel. 
phia Soeielr for Fromoling Agrienltura. We ataould ba 
pleaaed to copy the whole of the report, bat want of 
room allawa ns (o make only the (bUawing aammary aad 
-itTMSta. 

Ttoa hraa ie loeMed atmz PhilaiMphia, and dow eoa- 
taiai about 100 acre^ ezelualva irf' woodland. Mr. O. 
took posaeaaioD of it in 1S34, at which time It ia repra- 
•ented 10 have baen ha a very worn down aod poor otm- 
'ition, from the negleelandbaitaanagaaMiitarpreTioai 
wnere. Hr. Ooweo took away the idd teaoee, made 
new division ot the farm, and fenced with ilons-walU 
and hedges of the Osage onuve, draioeil, and Ailed ap 
ravinet and galllM. 

The land it dow broaghl into a bigh alala of cuttiva- 
lioa, prodoeing 100 busfaela of omd, 400 binhels polatoesi 
SO bushels wheat, fta., lo the acre. Be at flnt bought 
manure from the city, but after Ihtee or Tour year** aZ' 
parienee, he gave up Ihe plan, and has sines made 
enough on his own premiiet, exbepting light dressing. 
To do this he haa been obliged lo increase hii stock of 
ufmals. "To mainlaln this stock," he lays, "and 
jbring my land to a high slate of cultivation, l>y the motf 
eSlcient and economical practice, haa been « leading ob- 
)ect; and to accompliab this, required no ordinary ma- 
nagement on such a farm. The stock in catlle haa ranged 
for years, from tar\f to flfly head, in iddllton lo the 
□eceasary horses, with a large slock oF swine far breed- 
ing and btleningi and Iheae I have fed from the pro- 
duce of the hrm, except the purchaaing occanionally of 
gome atiaw, and supplies of mill feed for Ihe honea and 
swine, and some meadow hay for Ihe cattle, telling fte- 
qnenCly its equivalent in limothy. During the aame pe- 
riod t have told hundreds of buthelt of rye, some wheal, 
and on an average, four hundred buthelt of polaloei an- 
inually, with some three lo Four hundred buthelt of cir- 
rota, betidet proviiling for Ihe family. But (he chief in- 
come wai derived from Ihe cattle. 

I " My expenditures daring the whole perloil, conld not 
.be otherwise than large; as I could not put up ao much 
atone fence, and picket fence, as encloses my farm with- 
out incurring a heavy outlay; bull view Ihese iniprove- 
menlsaa cheap in the end- II may he aafely inferred, 
that there it not at Ihit day, any farm oF the aame extent 
thit part oF the country, that can ao easily ba worked, 
__ will require so little expense ibr a aeries of years 
In keeping Ihe fences in order, eipeciall; when (be 
hedges are taken into account. I am also of opinion, 
that taking in view the condition of Ihe toil, ai to depth 
and richneaa, as watt at ilt being entirely free of atonai 
and other impediments, that I can make it produce ai 
much at any farm of Id lize in any part of Ihe couDtr;, 
for a terlea of years, and at at small an expense. 

« The aacrelof keeping ao large astoek on ao little land, 
eoDslsIa in my praotiee of partial soiling, and green cropt, 
whereby I make tome fbnr or five acres do Ihe work ol 
thirty aeiea, in the "slow and easy go way." From 
May lo Angnat, my cattle are conflned lo one Or Iwo 
fields, moat commonly one, to which they are driven, 
more for exercise in the cooler parts of the day, than 
For pastnrs) they being fed in the alablet early in (be 
morning, al noon, and at night, with food cut for thetn 
From a lot adjotaiog Ihe barn-yard. The Food is gene- 
rally oF lucerne, orchanl grass and clover, oati and com. 
Hie patches Ftoes which the corn and oala are out, 
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are always Bowed with turneps in Angisit No one 
c%n credit, itnlen be hat had proper experience in the 
matter, the quantity of food that one acre of Inoeniey one 
of rich orchard gran and clover, and one of oata and 
corn, afford from May till August, nor can he estimate 
the great saving in manure, nmeh less the comparatively 
good health of the cattle, ttom not being exposed on the 
naked fields, under a fervid sun, toiling all day in search 
of food. This practice allows me to crop almost the 
whole of the land, and to make some 120 to 160 tons of 
hay annvally. In the fall, from August till November, 
the cattle have the whole range of the mowed lands, as 
I do not cut second crop grass for hay. Then for win- 
ter feed, I have always an acre of sugar beet, half an 
acre of sugar parsneps; half an acre or more of carrots, 
for my horses; and generally from three to four acres 
of turneps. I report to the Committee on Crops this 
season, over 100 tons of these roots. In 1843, 1 gathered 
from one acre, 1078 bushels sugar beets, 80 lbs. to the 
bushel; carrotaat the rate of 887 bushels; sugar par- 
sneps, 888 bushels. This year 972 bushels sugar beets; 
970 bushels carrots; 700 bushels sugar parsnep; and from 
three and a half acres, 2500 bushels of turneps, sowed 
with timothy seed. 

The farm buildings consist of three substantial stone 
barnv, one 70 feet by 33, another 50 by 28, and another 
hipt roof with cupola, 57 by 25, l>esides a large over- 
shoot stable and hay house, stable high of stone, 80 feet 
by 30 — the lower floors of all these are made of broken 
stone and lime, planked, being vermin proof. There 
are also, a com crib capable of holding 1200 bushels of 
com, one barrack, ample hog-pens, umI sheds for carts 
and wagons. The bani buildings have been filled this 
tail to their utmost limit, except the com crib. 

" A substantia] stone wall encloses the principal ma- 
nure heap; the drainings from this heap are led into a 
place of deposit, in which are received also a drain that 
runs under ground from the kitchen, as well as drainings 
from the pig-pens, and the washings from all the yards. 
These drainings form an important item in the supply of 
manure to my land; it is a ssving which I cannot esti- 
mate at less than $200 a year. This liquid by a simple 
process is applied to the patches of roots, &c., and to 
this may be ascribed my great success in raising nich 
crops. 

« Of /MfTOMd CatOe, my first effort was with the cele- 
orated « Dairy Maid," still owned by me. Her first calf, 
Lean DEB. by lVhUt^r*s Pbince or Northumberland, 
was reared and kept by me, for breeding. Dairy 
Maid's calves alone, exclusive of Leander, have already 
sold for more than $500. It would be curious to trace 
her profit at this day, by slating an account of heK first 
cost, her keep, and that of her son Leander; crediting 
her by sales of her own calves and grand calves; deduct- 
ing for the portion of the capital which was invested in 
the dams that produced the grand calves. To do this, 
would extend this paper to an unusual length — suffice it 
to say, thift Dairy Maid has long since paid for herself, 
and that those who laughed at me for giving $540 for 
one cow, may turn this statement over in their minds, 
and think, whether since 1838 any investment of theirs, 
to the same amount, in any other branch of husbandry, 
has paid so well. 

But there is a satisfaction beyond that of the pocket, 
and that is, that Dairy Maid^s breed will be of infinite 
service to the country. Her calves and grand calves, are 
pretty well scattered already — and I make no doubt, but 
wherever found they will demonstrate the high charac- 
ter of the parent stock. 

My sales for the last two years, exclusive of Dairy 
Maid's calves, amount to over $2000. The stock now 
on hand is about 40 head, principally Durhams. The 
butter sold for the last two years exceeds $750; this is a 
respectable item, when the calves that were reared, and 
the supply for my family are taken into view. From 
early fall to spring, the butter averaged 70 lbs. per week 
—the qualify highly appreciated abroad, as well as at 
home. 

« In the hog line, I have been quite sucoessflil, at 
least in bringing the animal by Judicious crossing, to 
great perfection. I fiUted off my old Lincoln, and Berk. 



shhre Boars, and my Hanpehm and Chester eoonty sows^ 
last month; they weighed from 400 to 450 Iba., sold (br 
$88.24. Have sold the last two years of pigs, designed 
for breeding, $150. Bacon, lard, 8tc., over $120, be- 
sides, having on hand 14 fine young barrows, last &ll*s 
pigs, now ready for slaughter, which will weigh from 
250 to 300 lbs. each, value $150. The stock on hand 
consists of one fine boar of Lincoln, Han^hire, and 
Berkshire breed; one brood sow of Berkshire breed, 
12 shoats and seven pigs.** 
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From the circular of the Managers we give the follow- 
ing extracts. They are inakin|^ vigorous efforts to ren- 
der the coming exhibition superior to any preceding one : 

The exhibition will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day, the 8th day of October, 1845, at 12 o'clock, M., at 
Niblo's Garden, Broadway, in the city of New-Tork. 
Contributions from exhibitors will be received on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of the previous week. To in- 
sure the most fiivorable locations, and the advantages of 
competition, the products of the Bianu&cturer, Mechanic 
and Artisan must be delivered and entered on the books 
of the Fftir, on one of those days. The chance of a good 
location will be in fisvor of those who come the first and 
second day. Fraits, Flowers^ &c., form an exception. 
The proper time for enlering them will be specified in 
the agricultural and horticultnral circular, or notices here- 
after to be issuued. 

On Thursday, the 9th day of October, a National Con- 
vention of Fiirmers and Gardeners, and Silk Cultnrlsts 
will be held. Circulars, with questions prepared, will 
be issued. Washington's Home Department of Agricul- 
ture, recommended by the Institute, and nnanimously 
approved by a National Convention held last year, will 
again be urged. 

For the second week, has been assigned the show of 
cattle, horses, and other live stock, and the plowing 
and spading matches. To aocommotlate those interested 
in the cattle show, a beantifkil plot of ground has been 
secured between iSrenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
near the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Avenue, 
with commodious rooms on the premises fbr accommo- 
mo<Iating the commltteea. The plowing and spadhig 
matches will be held in New-Tork, or its vicinity. For 
particulars, see agricultural cirrnlar. 

The anniversary and other addresses will also be deli- 
vered in the course of the second week. The horticul- 
tural exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c., will 
be in Niblo's long promenade, superintended by eminent 
horticulturists. Great varieties of rare seeds have been, 
the last year, scattered by the Institute over our country, 
with the express understanding, that a portion of their 
products be brought to the Fsir, to swell the beauties of 
the display. 

The best new and usefU inventions will be objects of 
the highest honors. Also, establishments aflbrding large 
varieties of specimens of well constracted agricultural 
and horticultural machines and implements; but in no 
case, for want of competition, or other cause, will any 
article be entitled to premium, if ac^dged intrinsically 
not deserving particular commendation. 



Depth or planting corn. 



No. 1, 1 inch deep, come up In 8^ dajrt. 
2, H " " 9| «« 

3, 2 " « 10 ** 

4,21 «« « 111 <« 

6, 3 « « 12 « 

8,34 " ** ^ " 

7. 4 « " 134 « 
8, 4} « " 

9. 5 " «* 

10, 5| " " 174 " 

11,8 « « 

Nos. 8, 9, and 11, were dng hi 22 days; No. 8 was an 
inch below the surfSMse, and 9 and 11, 3 faidies below. 
No. 10 was very weak and died in 10 days. — Burgtr, 
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INQUIRIES. 



Ribbon Houses. — T. C (Sullivan^ N. T.) We are 
nol in ponenion of any more particular mformalion in 
regard to this kind of buildings, than we g^ve in our 
Feb. No., (page 42 of this vol.) 

Charcoal. — B. 8. (and others.) That from hard 
wood is considered best for agricultural purposes, and 
we believe that from maple is as good as any. Pine 
and hemlock make lighter coal — whether the same Vftight 
of it would be worth as much as that from hard wood, 
we cannot tell. Try both kinds, and you may then know. 

IcE-HousE. — «< What is the most approved plan of con- 
si ructing an ice-house, where the springs at certain sea- 
sons of the year, are within lour feel of the sur&ce of 
the ground?" Query by *<B. 8." If any one will an- 
swer it, we shall feel obliged. 

Burnt Clat. — B. 8. We should think unburnt clay 
would be best for a sandy soil, because by burning it loses 
in a great measure i(a adhesiveness, and its attraction for 
water, which constitute its value for sand. We have no 
personal experience in burning clay, though we have 
partially witnessed the process. It can best be described 
in the language of Mr. Rham, in his « Dictionary of the 
Farm:" 

<< To bum clay, it is dug out in lumps and dried; heaps 
are made of these at reguUir distances in the field, with 
a small cavity in the centre, in which dry furze and 
brush-wood are introduced. This being lighted, the fire 
is allowed to bum slowly, and the smoke kept in by add- 
ing a sod or clod wherever it bursts ouf. When the 
heap is once burning, more clay may be added, even 
without being dry, and the combustion goes on without 
Other fuel. It must be so managed as to bake the clay 
without heating it too much; and when the heaps are 
cooled and opened, the whole should appear pulverized, 
and of a red color, if oxide of Iron exists in the soil. A 
coat of two or three inches thick, spread on a field and 
plowed is, will greatly improve its texture; but suffi- 
cient animal or vegetable manure must l>e added to make 
it fertile.'' 

Soaking Seed- wheat. — A. W. (Huntington, L. I.) 
The length of time the grain may safely remain in the solu- 
tion, depends much on the degree of temperature in 
which it is kept Mr. Campbell soaked hit seeds in 
muriate and sulphate of ammonia, from forty to sixty 
hours^ in a temperature of 70 degrees. We presume 
there would be no risk in soaking wheat twenty- four 
hours at that temperature. 

Sulphate or Ammonia. — C. F. (Morristown, N. T.) 
Sulphate of ammonia is often used instead of muriate, in 
steeping seeds. Experiment only ean decide which is 
the best. We do not partienlarly know about Br. 
Feuchtwanger>s compound of sulphate of ammonia, ni- 
trate of sodi, &e. 

Sandt Land.— a. W. The soil would probably be 
Improved by spreading on clay or any good soil of a more 
compact nature than that of the field. We are not aware 
of any objection to the use of line where ashes have for- 
merly been applied. The lime had better be kept near 
the surface. 

."HooES.w— L. F. 8. (Highgate.) The only remedy 
we have ever heard for this disease, is to cut out the 
gristly substance which grows in the eye. We believe 
this is done by the use of small hooks and sharp scissors. 

Castok-oil Bban.-^T. H. (Th>y, Miss.,) wishes to 
be informed of the proper mode of harvesting this plant, 
and of manuftetaring and clarifying the oil. 

HussET's Corn and Cob Cbusher. — The proprietor 
of this article is requested to give information through 
the Cultivator what speed per minute the machine should 
have, and how to prevent the steel cutter from choking 
gO as to stop the machine. 

Swamp muck, Chabcoal, &€.— B. N. (Ipswich, N. 
H.) Swamps should first be drained. The wild growth 
should then be subdued, and they may be sown with 
grass-seed, or cultivated, as may be deemed most profit- 
able, (hie of the best modes of nsfang muck is to mix It 
with animal manure, especially to absorb urine. Hog- 



pens, cattle and sheep-yards, should be covered with .a 
layer of it to take all the urine and the soak of the raaoure. 
Where there are barn cellars, it should be kept under the 
cattle and horse stalls. It will answer a good purpose 
in many cases if applied by itself, but it is better to use it 
as mentioned, or mix ashes with it Lime is also useful 
in ridding it of acids, noxious to vegetation, which it 
sometimes contains. (Get Dr. Dana's «Muck Manual.") 

Substitute fob White lead.— P. (Uniontown, Pa.) 
From experience, we are unable to say what recipe 
would prove best^ but prefer the following to any we at 
{Tresent recolleet : 

Take one bushel of onslacked lim^ and slack it with 
cold water; when slacked add to it ftO lbs. of Spaniah 
whiting, 17 lbs. of salt, and 12 lbs. of sugar. Strain this 
mixture through a wire sieve, <nd it will be fit for use, 
after reducing with cold water. This is intended fi)r the 
outside of buildings, or where it is exposed to the 
weather. Two eoats should be laid on wood, and three 
on brick. A whitewash brush nuy be used for laying it 
on, and each coat must be dried before the next is ap- 
plied. Thisnuy be made any oolor you please. For 
straw color, instead of the whiting use yellow ochre; 
for lemon color, ochre and chrome yellow } for lead or 
slate oolor^ lampblack ^ for blue, indigo ; or green, ehrome 
green. 

Machine fob loading stones. — 6. B. (Frederick 
Co., Md.,) wishes to leara whether there is in use a 
simple, cheaply constructed machine, suitable for load- 
ing stones of four or five hundred weight, that ooe or 
two hands could work. 

Lawrence's Levf.r Buccle. — The depot for the 
sale of this article is Cornell 8t Brothers, ^ Pearl- 
streef, New.Tork. 

The Poppy— Opium.— a Subscriber, (Peters v II le, 
Md.) We are unable to say how many pots of opium 
can be produced per acre. The somniferous poppy may 
be readily grdwn in this latitude — indeed several varie- 
ties of it are common in flower-gardens — but the narcotic 
juice which it affbrds, is said to be much less potent than 
that produced in hotter countries. We do not know 
whether it could be profitably cultivated in the latitude 
of Maryland. 

Injury to ak Ox's eye.— A. L. (St. Joseph, Mich.) 
Treat the eye as you would your own, if Jt had received 
the same injury. If a film grows over it, some fine 
table-salt blown in through a quill, will probably take 
It ofi: 

Sweet Scented Clover.— a. L. It is not worth 
much for fodder. 

Seed Sower. — J. F. A. (Zanesvillc, O.) The price 
of Seward^s machine, (mentioned in the April number) 
is $10. It would sow mustard well. There are several 
other machines, varying in price. The Boston agricul- 
tural warehouses would be likely to furnish an assort- 
ment of such articles. Lewis' machine is highly, re* 
commended, and is undoubtedly one of the best. It is 
for sale in Boston. 

Silk Culture — " A Subscriber." We know of no 
'f periodical*^ at present published on this subject. If a 
triatiae is What is wanted, a copy of Whitmarsh's Manu- 
al can be had at this office. 

Seeds of the Larch — J. B. (Van Buren, N. Y) 
We suppose it is the seed of the Scotch Larch that is 
wanted. They could not be had in any considerable 
quantity without importing them. The best way would 
probably be to import the young trees from Scotland. 
We cannot say what they would cost. If any one in thi» 
country has them for sale, they would do well to inform 
us. 

" Mowing Machine."— J. S. (Prospect Hall.) Thf 
machines used for cutting wheat are commonly en lied 
harvesting machines. We are not aware of any reason 
why they may not cut oats as well as wheat. 

WoAD — J. D. F. (Schuyler, N. Y.) As it is too late 
for any information in reganl to cuUurt to be useful thi.<; 
season, we only give from the '< Flemish Husbandry " 
some remarks on curing. The leaves begin to be fit for 
gathering when they turn down, and turn slightly yel- 
low. A dry time is necessary for gathering, which is 
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repeated three or foar timea at the leavei arrive at the 
proper state of maturity. If any dust adhere to the leaves 
they shoold he ilightly waahec^ and let to dry in the sun. 
They are the better for a slight drying before they are 
carried to the mill. They should never be heaped in the 
fresh state so as to excite the least fermentation. They 
are ground into a paste in a mill constructed like an oil 
milk The paste is well pressed with the hands and feet 
under a shed, and made into one or more heaps, of which 
the surface is made smooth. There it heats, and a hard 
crust is formed on the surface, which must not be broken 
on any account; all cracks in it are immediately stopped 
with some paste. In a fortnight the fermentation is com- 
pleted, which is known by the ccemtion of the strong 
ammoniacal smell, diflfused during the time of Its con- 
tinuance. The mass is then broken up, and the crust Is 
well mixed with the interior parts. The whole is form- 
ed by the hands into balls of about one pound weight 
each, and then pressed into oblong moulds and formed 
into cakes like small bricks. These being carefully dried 
are it for sale. 

Chablock, ob Wild Mvstabd. — A. £. {Cicero, N. 
Y.,) wishes to kaow the best mode of eradicating this 
plant His course so hr has been to pull up every stalk 
as soon as M appenrs. Is there a better or more economi- 
cal way 7 

CONDEirSED OO&RSSPONDiafCE. 

Improved Fabmino.^« Expsbimemt," Easton, Tal- 
bot county, Maryland, informs us that in 1840, he bought 
a &rm of 200 acres, of what was considered worn-out 
land. The year before he bought it, it was cultivated by a 
man who was thought a good farmer, and its produce 
was 410 bushels of com, 31 bushels of wheat, and 115 
bushels of oats, " all told, and no hay nor pasturage." Its 
present produce is stated at 1,200 bushels com, 100 
bushels wheat, and 800 bushels oats; which crops at a 
fair cash valuation, would give an income over the year 
1839, of 1^15. 10. In addition to the above crops, there 
have been raised for the two last years, from 300 to 
500 bushels of potatoes each year, as well as from 200 to 
500 bushels of turaeps and beets, with such other vegeta- 
bles as are commonly cultivated in a garden, and from 
five to ten tons of good hay." The stock kept is one 
saddle and carriag e-horae, two work horses, one mule, 
fifteen head of cattle, (on an average,) and from four to 
six hog^, (he latter confined in pens, and kept constantly 
in the manufacture of compost from leaves^ straw, earth 
Prom the woods, muck, &c. As much manure is also 
made from the cattle and horses as is practicable, by pro- 
viding materials for absorbing the urine, &c., all which 
is applied to the land. The writer states that he gave 
$1120 for his fium, which was considered very high. 
In regard to the expense of management, he says — << I 
keep two men; one of which rans the cart nearly all the 
year, hauling wood, hay, manure, and materials for making 
It, going to mill, fcc; the other performs the (arm- work, 
with such help as he gets from the carter. For these 
two hands I pay $110 a year, Including clothes, be." 

CiTLTITBS or POTATOES — DroUTH IN VIRGINIA. — ^Mr. 

H. R. RoBET, Hopewell, Va., states that he has been 
■nccemful by cultivating potatoes by the following mode. 
He breaks up a piece or sward land in the fall or spring, 
and about the 20lh of June re-plows it. Lays off the 
rows four feet apart, and plants the pieces of potatoes a 
foot in the row. He states that be has found no differ- 
ence in planting large or small potatoes, either in quantity 
or quality, and he prefers cutting up small, as he thinks 
one good eye better than two or more. When the tops 
are about six or eight inches high, he runs the plow 
close to the potatoes and throws the earth away, and 
then turns the earth immediately back, and follows with 
the hoes. This is all the working they get. We think 
oommon experience does not agree with Mr. Robey's 
rttinarks about the product of small potatoes, and cutting 
luttAtoes for planting very small. 

Mr* Robey states that the potatoe crop in his neigh - 
^irhood this season must be small, even with a good 
«v««im, for the farmers could not get seed to plant. 
IVlaloe rot has not made its appearance in that section. 



The drouth, Mr. R. mys, <' has been traly distressing. 
The com eiop cannot be more than one-third the uaual 
yield— 4he oat crop very smalL Wheat has done well 
both in quantity and quality." 

Black-leg uf Calves.^ — ^E. Hammovd, Gooesvilley 
aays in regard lo this disease — ** Be aa careful of your 
calves as though they were made of flesh apd blood. 
Give them therefore a dry stable or house to winter in, 
and inatead of giving them an ounce of salt-petre once in 
three weeks, just give them a good tea-spoonful once 
a week. But mind and keep their feet dry— this is the 
grand secret They need good water too, as often as 
do your horses— see that they have it." 

CuLTUBB OF Potatoes. — 8. Widhet, Piqua, O., In* 
forms us that he successfully cultivates potatoes on the 
following plan. Plant in hills, and when tbe potatoes 
are about an inch out of the ground, take a light plow 
and ran it so dose to them as to cover them lightly with 
eailh. When they get through this an inch or so, cross* 
plow them, covering up as before. This mode is stated 
to be equal to the best hoeing, besides being a great 
saving of labor. Mr. W. slates that he has practiced 
this mode for several yean, and has never lost a hill, or 
had them at all injured by covering. 

Agbicultubal Societies and papebs. — ^Mr. Wid- 
ney informs us that an Agricultural Society was organ- 
ized in Miami county last year, that a fair was held at 
which a large concourse of farmers attended, bringing a 
respectable amount of good stock, &c., that the funds and 
general concerns of the society are in good condition, 
and that there is every prospect of success. Speaking of 
the advantages of agricultural papers, Mr. Widney mys — 
'< By reading the Cultivator for the last eight years, I 
have derived a cash profit of at least Jl/Ty doUar$ per year, 
in the way of improved cultivation and farming econo- 
my generally." 

Saltpetbe fob Beef — Cotton Beds. — Alexajt- 
DEB Leeds, Esq., St. Joseph, Michigan, writes us — 
'< In curing my beef last fall, I used saleratus in place of 
saltpetre, and I never had better beef. 

*' You spoke of << cotton beds " in your Pec. No., '44. 
I have been using them in my family for several years, 
made of < batting.' In summer they are cool and com- 
fortable, and in winter equal to any feather bed. They 
are made like matresses, sewed through and through at 
every six or eight inches." 

To CUBE THE ScoUBS IN HoBsES. — DIssolvc 8 piec« 
of opium as large as a common sized chestnut in one pint 
of brandy, and pour it down fh>m a bottle at one dose. 
I have given it, and (Hdered it In a mimt>er of cases and 
never knew it to fail to ellbct a final cure. Laudanum 
will answer the same pnrpoee, if you can ascertain its 
strength so as to know how much to give. R. Bvbbit. 

Good Sheep.— Mr. Reed Bubbitt, of Burdett, N. 
Y., informs us that he has a flock of 242 sheep, which 
yielded on the average, at the last shearing " a fraction 
over four lbs. two oa. per head — wen washed on the 
sheep's back. One wether gave seven lbs. fourteen oz., 
one ewe seven lbs. seven oz." Two bucks, one a year- 
ling and the other a two-year-old, purchased of Mr. R. 
A. Avery, of Oalway, N. Y., gave eight Ibe. five oz., 
(the oldest,) and six lbs. three oz., (the youngest.) 

Mr. Burritt has 14 ewes and two young bucks which 
he purchased of S. W. Jewett, of Vt One of the bucks 
is two years old, and fh% dher is a yearling. The two- 
year-old wits not sheafed; Ih9 yearling^ teece weighed 
seven lbs. fourteen ounces, <^ well wndied on his back.*' 
Mr. B. has also 13 ewes and a yearling biiok which ha 
purchased of John T< Rich, of Shoreham, Yt. [He 
refers to the Cultivator for 1844, page 378 for pedigrees 
of Mr. Rich's sheep.] The two lots were mostly one 
and two years old. <'Mc8«rs. Jewett & Rich,*' says 
Mr. Burritt, << thought they would average five lbs. of 
wool per head; but they came a little short of that as 
might have been expected, considering they came a 
long and tedious journey in the month of April, and 
were sheared fifteen days earlier than any of them were 
last year." Mr. Bunrit gives his sheep through the win- 
ter, half a gill of com or a gill of oats per head, daily, 
and feeds them with straw at noon, and hay mornlog and 
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eyening; having good thediy which are carefully kept 
Jry and elaan fay littering with ttiaw at often at is 



In a •ubieqaeot letter from Mr. Burrltt, we have re- 
eeived nniples of hit wooly which can be teen at this 
office. He italcs that he paid for the 30 sheep he bought 
in Vermonty $660^— that it eott $90 to get them home, 
making the whole eott $750. 

Labgb FuuECsa. — Mr. ▲. L. Bdtobam of Com wait, 
Yt., writet ut at feliowt i — <« I notice in the last number 
of the CaUirator^ a stamp against the whole world. It 
is a very difficult matter to ftnd a flock of sheep that will 
supersede every thing else, withooi finding lomething 
that will match them; consequently I am inclined to give 
you the result of the shearing of my sheep. In looking 
over my mmutes, I find it to stand as follows : 48 panlar 
merino ewes, with lambs by their sides, and two rams, 
averaged me 6 pounds 2| omices of well washed wool 
per head. One buck, the Vermont Hero, 12 pounds 7 
ounces— the other, the AnMrican Tiger, three years old, 
12 pounds 10 oaneei— one ewe sheared 9 pounds — four 
others between 8 and 9 pounds the remainder between 
4 and 7 pounds per head. Fifty-two yearling ewes, in- 
elodiag two ram% averaged 6 ponnds 3{ ounces— one 
yearling buck 8 pooids 14 ounces another 8 pounds 9 
ounces. Sixty Ctaiudaloupe breeding ewes averaged me 
a fraction less. I should Uke to know how many Mr. 
Randall took his averages from, whether they were all 
breeding ewes or yearlings, and how much the average 
was in ponnds and ounces. Will ho give us the result, 
so that we can see how we stand? 8o I would say old 
Cornwall against the world.** 

Heavy Fleece ^Mr. Bvsl Waxnsb, of Cornwall, 

Vermont writes, that having seen in our last, an account 
of the fleeces yielded by Sir. Randall-s sheep, and no- 
ticing that Cortland ^'oflbrs against the world,** he 
was induced to sead us the weight of a yearling buck of 
hi#, own brother to Mr. R.'s heavy fleeced one. Mr. 
Warner states that his sheep was yeaned the first week in 
April, 1844, and wsa sheared the 23d of June last. The 
fleece weif^ied 9 lbs 6 oanee% well washed and in good 
condition. This, he says, is over a pound more than 
Mr. R.'s gave at the first shearing. Accompanying this 
account, was a sample of the wool. It is clean, and of 
remarkable quality for such weight. The weight of the 
sheep is 116 pounds. He, as well as Mr. R.*s buck, were 
by Mr. Jewett's Fcrtuns. Mr. Warner also states that 
Mr. Jewett sold last year, a March lamb to Mr. Foot, a 
neighbor of Mr. W.' s, which sheared on the 20tb of June 
last, 11 pounds of wool. 

EonroB or the CuurnrATOE — ^Will you permit one 
of your Boston subscriber* to make a siiggestion to the 
daiirman of New- York, Vermont, &c. For several 
years fiast, I have noticed that butter, which was per- 
feetly sweet at the time it was pnnhased, has acquired 
towsurds the latter part of fte season, (say March to May,) 
a biJtUri$h taste in the outer portion of the mass, which 
Mudered it totally unfit for the table* As this was en- 
tirely different from the rancid taste incident to badly 
made butter, I have attribated it to some quality inherent 
in the wood of which the firkins were made, probably 
owing to the circumstance of its being wrought in a 
gresn state. If this Im the case, I should think it very 
desirable that those farmers who are in the habit of 
packing butter for distant markets, should procure for fliat 
purpose only such veuels as are made of properly sea- 
soned wood. C. 

Mb. EorroB — ^I have pursued an eflbetual method of 
exterminating burdocks. I leave them to grow until 
warm weather is fully set in, and the plants filled with 
sap. I prefer leaving the middle stalk set, but am care- 
ful to take them previous to budding. With a strong 
spade I cttt the roots two or three inches under the sur- 
face, drawing the spade directly liaok without removing 
the earth, plucking the top part up with my hand, and 
stamping the earth firmly over the remaining part to 
prevent a free circulation of air; and few of them will 
sprout. Soch as do, will be only a weak and sickly 
progeny, and a repeated application of the spade will 
prove a cheap and successful exterminator* 8. N. H. 



FIRE-BLIGHT. 



The opinion that tire-blight in the pear tree is fre- 
quently if not usually caused by the influence of frost on 
the imperleetly ripened wood, is bow very generally 
adopted, and some interesting cases in corroboration have 
occurred the present summer. 

** We have had no frost so severe as this,*' observes 
B. Thomas, in the Ohio Cultivator, <'snd as late in the 
season, since the year 1817. It has given us a new chap- 
ter in the history of flre-blight.*' • * <' It has pro- 
duced ten times more flre-blight than I ever saw before. 
It was not confined to the pear tree, though that suffbred 
most; but the eppfs tree and the qtiiitc$ tree share largely 
in the calanuty; and even the ekmrry tree, which was 
not on the list of snch as were susceptible of this malady, 
did not escape.** 

The new shoots of frnit trees, being young, fresh, and 
succulent, were peculiarly susceptible of isijury by frost, 
which operated on them with as great facility as the frost 
of winter operates npon the young shoots which grow 
lafe in summer or in autumn, producing blight in the or- 
dinary way. Most of theee yooag spring shoots escaped ; 
a portion were killed at onee by the finost; and another 
portion, a large one, though not killed immediately, were 
so aflbcted as to oante a diteased aetion In the sap, or a 
poisonous fermentation, which after a time resulted in 
the death of the branch or tree. 

That the fire-bllgfat thus resulting, was not the efibet 
of the cold of Uut loMsr, was conclusively shown by the 
ibct that no appearance of the disease was seen before the 
frost; but immediately aftisr the frost, it was observed to 
be taking place all through the country; and from that 
period to the present time, which is near the latter part 
of summer, new cases have been continually taking place. 
I A SUv^m pear tree showed no indications of the disaster 
until operated on by the intense heat of the present mid- 
summer, and a young Bartlett was seen the present week 
to be suffering from the flrst stages of the malady, in one 
of its limbs. A Florence cherry tree died a few weeks 
only after the frost. In no case has the most rigid exa- 
mination detected the slightest Indication of the presence 
of an insect or of his ravages. 

The great variation in appearance, and flie irregular 
manner of attack, are worthy of notice. In some cases, 
the malady appeared to be simple death or cessation of 
growth, the leaves gradually withering, without that 
smklen change to a black color which shows the presence 
of poisonous sap in the branches, produced by freeaing 
and partial decompositioa. In other cases the latter 
syntpioms were fully developed. Again, in some cases^ 
single or small twigs only were destroyed on the tree; 
in others, large limbs or large portions of the bark were 
aflbcted. 



NOTIOBB OF NEW PUBLICATIOirS. 



New wobk oir 8hxxp. — *fTtt% Awbbicah Srep- 
HEBD,*' by L. A. MoBBXLiy Etq., of Lake Ridge, Tomp- 
kins county, N. Y., will soon be issued by Messrs. Hab- 
feBS. From our knowledge of Mr. Mobbell, and from 
having read a considerable portion of the work, we have 
no hesitation in saying it will possess a practical charat- 
ter which cannot fiiil to render it highW valuable to 
sheep-owners in all parts of the country. Previous to its 
going to press, the wol-k was submitted to the examina- 
of the Executive Board of the New- York fitate Agricul- 
tural Society, by whom It was recommended in the fol- 
lowing language : — " The committee have great pleasure 
in recommending the work to the attention of wool 
growers and others interested in the breeding and ma* 
nagement of sheep, as one containing a large amount of 
practical and sclentiflc information on a most important 
branch of American agriculture.'* We are authorized to 
state that an opportunity will be presented at the coming 
State TVir at Utica, for procuring copies of Mr. Mor- 
BELLAS book. It will be recollected that Mr. M. offered 
a premium for the best plan of a sheep-bam. He re- 
quests us to state that the fiist premium was awarded to 
M. Y. Tilden, of New Lebanon, Columbia eo.; the se- 
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cond to Richard Morgmn, of Aaron, Cayuga eo.y and the 
third to Dr. Chapin, of Providence, R. I. 

FOREION. 



We hare Sngliih papera to the 2d of Aug^iut. The 
l^rain harreat will be late, owing to the want of 111(11- 
ciently warm weather. Should the weather have proved 
favorable through the lait mouth, a full average tupply 
of wheat will be gathered in moat paita of (he kingdom. 
Barley if good, excepting its having been injured in 
some sections by lodging. Very large growths are ex- 
pected of oats, beans, and peas. Hay is abundant. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Shrewsbniy took place from the 12th to the 18th of July. 
The show of stock was considered upon the whole high- 
ly satisfactory, and fully answering the puri^oses intend- 
ed by the society. 

At the auction sale which took place after the show, 
several Short Horn bulls sold at from 40 to 59 guineas 
each; and Hereford bulls at 40 to 50 guineas, and one for 
99 guineas. South Down bucks sold for £11 to £ld 
each. Pigs, £7 each. 

The exhibition of implements is said to have been &r 
9bort of wliat has been seen at previous meetings of the 
society. 

The society continuaa to increase in numbers and 
wealth. Its present list of members is nearly 9,000, and 
its funded property above jC9,000. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, Aonst 29, 1845. 
COTTON.— But little has been done in the fltapTe. At Savan- 
nah, nle« were made of 100 balsa, faT^ eta. At N- Orleans, 13 
bale« Kond new at 8 cis. 
BU'rrKR.— Western, i:tel5-Goebeu, lfia90. 
CIIKKSE-«aei. 

FLiOrR—Oeneseef from new iriieat, •4.02)— Ohio, f4.4aif4.S0. 
GRAIN — ^Wheat, nothing doinff— no new crop in market 
HEMP— Dew rotted, per ton, #68aS7&-water rotted, fOOotllO 
HOPS— per lb. 13a14 centii. 
HAMS— «carce ami firm at 7lrt7j cl* 
BEEP— Mess, •0aS».75. 
LARD— 6a8i. 

PORK— new mess 913. 87)— prime, •10.75a$10.87). 
TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb. 3 cents— Connecticut seed leaf, 
8al0. 
WOOL— (Boston prices ) Aug. 98 : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb iO.37a0.40 

American full blood fleeces, 36a0.37 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 33a0.96 

*' hair blood do 31a0.39 

" ooe-fonrth Mood and common,. . . . 98sO.30 

NOTICE. 

THE undersigned it happy to ghre notice that the added improve- 
ments this season by the aubscriber to the " Warren's Improved 
Patent Horse Power and Thresher,'' have secured increasing suc- 
cess and satisfaction to all, as was confideniljr anticipated. The 
public can now be ftilly aatisfied that these machines are superior in 
all reqwets to any othcos ibr their low price. 
Two Horse Power and Thresher to^theri only $75. 
Thu* Markimt an made amd told ff» tki$ citw omlp bp Iks sols 
agmt, JAS. PLANT, 

Successor to L. Roatwiok & Co., 5 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 

SHORT HORN DURHAMS FOR SALe! 

9 HE AD of this valuable breed of animals are now offered for 
sale by the subKribei, having more than he can well keep on 
his farm, viz : Rose, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 26 
quarts per day, on pasture only. She is in calf by my prize 
bull Meteor, and will drop her calf about the middle of August. 
Empress, nearly as good a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
calf about a month ago, and will be bulled by Meteor. Bunice, 
5 years old, vriiite, buucd by my imported bull Duke of Wellin^n, 
95ih of June, a good milker ; her dam has given 98 quarts of milk a 
day on pasture oaiy. Julia, ftmr-year-old heifer, recently boiled by 
Meteor. Lily, rwo-year-old-heifer, white, bulled by Meteor, 9tb 
of June, and three yearling heifenj roan, red, and white, got by 
Wellington and Meteor. A yearlmg bull, got by Meteor, out of a 
cow bred by Charles H Hall, Esq., of Harlem. The Cows above 
named were bred by the Bulloczs, of Albany county, and their 
descendants. This stock has the rejnitalion of being good milk- 
ers. Gentlemen desirous of procuring the blood of the celebra^ 
ted herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, can do so, with 
n cross of the Bullock stock, as the sires of die young unimni^ 
are from that gentleman's herid, and the cowa are in calf by the 
same bulls. This utrain of blood can hardly fail to make good 
milkers. Letters, post paid, will receive an answer. The animals 
uill be sokt from $100 to $199 a head. A oredit from to 19 
months will be given for a p ptoved pvNB*. GEO. VAIL 

Troy, July 9S, 1845— 9t. 



PORTABLE MILLS. 

THE undersigned would a^iain call attention to the Patent PniiaMe 
Burr Stone Mills, for which be is sole agent in this city. Fcicea 
at retail, for 19, 15, 18, and 94 inch, $35, $56, $85, $100. 

These are very nsefbl for a dry season, and where horse or steam 
power may be lued. Oue-thinl power is saved by their |ieeQlJar 
construction, while their extra speed cansea Tory rapid grindmg. 

J. PLANT, 6 BariingdvT^. YT&iy. 



SALE OF DEVON CATTLE. 

EP. BECK will sell at pubUe sale, on Wednesday, the ISlh 
• of October next, at his dwelling, in Sheldon, Wyoming Co^ 
N- Y., a larce portion of his valuable stock of pure Devon cattle, 
conaialing of calves, vearliugB, Ac , steers, heifers^ cows and bullft, 
ofvarious ages. One yearns credit win be given on approvad 
credit to all who wish it 
Sheldon, August 90lh, 1845. 



SANDFORD'S PATENT STRAW AND HAY CUT- 
TER, 

THE subscriber is made sole a|^nt in this city for Ifae sale of this 
most valuable machine It is deemed si^wrior to any othen 
heretofure offered to the public. Its construction is such as to cut 
verj' rapidly and fine, and the knives are easily kept in oider. Re- 
taU price, only $15. J. PLANT, 5 Burimg-dip, N. Y city. 



O. W. RYCKMAN, 

INSPECTOR OF HOPS, No. 50 Water^street, between Old and 
Coenties-slip, New-York.— The subscriber has completed a re 
gu|«r correspondence in England, Oermaay, France, aiid throngh- 
cm this cooatry, in relation to me growth, and quantity of Hope 
raised, and the probable demand and prices for AMERICAN HO^, 
both at home and in Europe. His sources of correct iuAxmaiion 
are not surpassed by any other individual engaged in the bnsineas, 
and firom his many yean experience, he knows that he will be ena- 
bled to give the most entire satisfaction. He gives his personal at- 
tention to the sale of all Hops consigned to him. 

0:7* Advances made on all produce consigned to him for sale. 

A'ew-Yor*, Jug. 90, 1845.— lu 



FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscribers are now ready to receive orders for ngperior 
Fiuit TretMy viz : Applzs, Plums, Psaks, Cbsbsizb, PxACioa, 
Quinces. Ac. , Ac, from lAetr luto tmd sztsanes mfrMry, Their 
aaiortmeni, which they offer for sale the coming foil, is very larve 
and fine. The trees are handsome, thrifty, and of the most su'taUe 
size and age for transplanting, and being pnqiagated bv the pro^vi- 
etors themselves ^ith the most icrupulous care, either from bearmg 
tress in Uieir own grounds, or from others of undoubted gcnuineneas, 
and being in every other respect imtil they are sent from the noiweix. 
under their immtdiat» ptnauU supervimm, they can be confidently 
recommended. 

It is expected that all orders coming from persons unknown to 
the proprietors, vrili be accompaiiied by a remittance, or that some 
renxmsible reforence will be given. Orders are emered on the 
order bocA, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. Or- 
ders respectfully sdicitied, and will receive prompt attention. 

WILSON, THORBURN A TELLER, or 
WM. THORBURN, Seedsman, 38 Broadway, 

.iBcMy, Sept. 1— 3L 

D:^ a liberal discount made to those who porchase to sell again, 
or by wholesale. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 

ADE by the Lodi Manufacturing Co.) may be had by applieaF 
tion at the office of the Company, No. 51 liberty-street, 
New-York, or by addreasing a letter (poat paid) with direc- 
sions how to ship, Ac, to " The Lodi Mannihctnring Co., New- 
Yoric" liie pnoe for it, delivered anywhere in New- York city, 
free of cartage, Ac., is as follows : For one barrel, #9.00 ; for two 
bUs., 10.50; for three barrela, $5.00; four barrels, $0.06; five 
barrels, $9.00; «iz barrels, $0.75: and for any quantity over six 
bairela, $1 .50 per barrel Pamphlets and instructicms for its use, 
VM9 be obtained gratis at our office. 

The Lodi Manufaoturinff Co.. defy competition in the art of naik- 
ing a duapy poweifut^ ana losttttg manure, and strenuously invite a 
fair trial between am e^tud cott MtheA* pondrette, and an equal cost 
of the best guano in existence. 

It is hoped that the snecenful trial of pondrette upon vi^eat, on 
Long Island, the last season, vriU encourage many others m other 
parts of the country, to make a trial of its effects ihisseaann. Quan- 
tity per acre for wiieat is 10 barrels, or 40 bushels, sown broadcast 
with the seed, and harrowed in. 

Be^.l—9L - . 

SOMETHING NEW— IMPORTANT TO SMALL 

FARBfERS. 

THE undersigned has completed a Thrashing Machine for hand 
power, one of which may be seen at his ware-rooms. It is 
ascertained that a man and boy can readily thresh5 bu^els per hour 
clean, and the straw be saved so a« to be Dtuidled and fitted for mar- 
ket 

More than one quality will probably be made, and the mices vary 
from $95 to $50 each. Fixed prices wiU be established bereaAer. 
All otders (post paid) wiU bo now attended to, "nd 5"«j^'^«" 
prcnmtly supplied. ./• iJ'iJ^?^ 

*^ ^ 5Burtingsllp,N. Y Cl^r. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, &c. 

'[Crow in^store for^aale, Best Premium Fanning BGUt, Straw Cnt- 



tended 



ten, Portable Slone Mille, Plows, 
d to promptiy by J. PLANT, 



&c.,.&o Orders will be at- 
5 Borling-slip, N. Y. city. 



FAN MILL AND CRADLE MANUFACTORY. 

T HE subscriben oontinne to manufacture Fan ACUla and Grain 
Cradles of the very best quality. The subscribers have recently 
improved their Fan Mills, so that wheat and aH other kinds of grain 
and seeds are thoroughly cleaned b^ being run through the mill 
once. Said improvement has been secured by letters patent, bear- 
ing <*Ate the lOto day of July, 1846. 

Notwithstanding the labor and expense which we have bestowed 
upon the improvement of our Fau-Afills, we are enabled to ftimish 
the " Patent Fan-Mitts'* at the same prices which we have received 
for mills heretofore mannfiu^tured by us. 

We mannfiictare four different sizes of Fan-MUls, seven sieves to 
each mill. Prices from $S1 to tSft. accordmg to size. 

Orders (torn abroad promptly filled, and a liberal discount to 
dealers. I. T. GRANT, 

D. H. VIALL. 

Schaghticoke, Jnncfioa P. O., Rensselaer Oo , N. Y. 

We the subscribers certify that we have wimeesed the operation 
of I. T. Grant A Co.'s " Patent Fan-MlU," upon wheat and all 
Idnds of grain and seeds, and have no hesitation in prononncing it 
superior to any mill now in nae. The operation of cleaning wheal 
is perfbrmed with one-half the time and labor required by other 
muls, as it chaffii and screens at the same time. All kinds of grain 
and seeds are dioroughly cleaned by being run through the mill 
once. We cheerfully recommend, and advise all flumers who 
wish to purchase a fan-mill, to purchase the " Patent Fan-Mill 
manuf^tured by I- T. Grant A Co. 

John M. Mott, H. K. IHier, 

L D. Eddy, John Case, 

Cha*s J. Wilber, Henry P. Stimts, 

James H Rice, PhiUi> H. Stuntz, 

Moses Buckley, Edwin Smith, 

P. G Williman, James G- Gordon, 

Calvin Morse, George W. Corry, 

James H. Jones, Francis Crocker, 

Wm. B. Gordon. 

I know little of the utility (^ the fan-min above described except 
from information. I am, however, personally acquainted with 
almost every one of the above aabscribers, and have no hesitation 
in sayinff that the most implicit confidence may be reposed in all 
they certify- JOB PIERSON. 

I am intimately aoi^uainted with the Hon. Job Pieraon, who has 
signed the above ceruficale. He is a highly reqwolable man, (for- 
merly member of Congress») and I have treat confidence in him. 

W. L. MARCY. 

For sale at WARREN'S, in Troy, WM. THORBURN'S, Alba- 
ny, and D. L. CLAWSON'S, 193 Wateivatreet, New-York. 
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WILLIAM HOVEY'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

THE subscriber having made some important improvements in 
his tools and machinery for building his celebrated Straw Cut- 
ter, is now able to oflfer them at the following reduced prices : — 
No. 1, $10, former price $13. 



No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



3, 
6, 



$13, 
$15, 

^« 
•30, 



u 
u 
II 
(I 
11 



l( 
II 



it 

IC 



»l 



$15. 

$9a 

$35. 

$3a 

$35. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the form upon which he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, in the county o Cayu- 
ga, and containing lOOi acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of the western mmpike, (now 
Genese&^., Auburn,) and is well known as having been the resi- 
dence of Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

Tlie buildings, fences and other erections thereon, are ampl^ and 
in good repair ; the soil will vie with that of any other tarm in 
Western IVew-York, for fertility, variety and earliness of vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid ae well by the former as oIm 
by the present owner, to the selection and cultivation of choiot: 
fruit, and there is now upon the farm, -in foil bearing^ a great abun- 
dance of Uie best varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
grapes, Ac Ac The farm is well watered, durable springs, which 
give a never failing and ample supply. 

The location is believed to be as desirable as that of any other 
arm in the state, as well for farmiuff purposes as also for the resi- 
dence of the gentleman or a man of bosinesB, being withing a few 
minutes walkfrom the Rail Road Depot, and within a few rods of 
the Female Seminary. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a large portion of the pur- 
chase money, for a term of years upon payment of interest annual- 
ly. Inquiries may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 
LuTHBX TucxzR, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davu> 
WuoHT, Esq, Auburn. JOHN REMER. 

Auburn, N. Y., July 14, 1846.-«l. 

A LAKE FARM F9R SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the Farm owned by Hon. Jbdxdiab 
MoBSAir at the time of his death, situate on the east side of, 
and adjoining, the Cayuga Lake, about two miles south of the village 
of Aurora, m the town of Ledyard^ (formerly Sdpio,) containing 
about 300 acres, with a good porportion ot Timber Land, on which 
he oak and hickory predominate, like road leadmg from Auburn, 
10 Ithaca, via Aurora, passes through the Farm, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. 

The land is of an excellent quality, as well for wheat and other 
grain as also for grass. 

The situation and k)cation is believed to be as eligible, and to 
combine as may advantages, as any other form in the county. The 
first point of laind which makes into the Cayuga Lake, above the 
village of Aurora^ is a part of the form. 

A large proportion ofthe purchMe money can remain, secured by 
bond and mortgage, upon annual im gest. Any person wishing to 
view the farm, can do so by applyinfr to C. C. WHITE, the ten- 
ant upon the premises. The whole will be sold together, or in par- 
cels, to suit purchasers. Letters of inquiry addressed to the sub- 
scriber, post vend, will be promptly answered. 

DAVID WRIGHT, 
Trustee of the Estate of Jed'h Morgan, dec'd 

Auburn, July 14, 1849.— August 1— 3t. 



A liberal discount wiU be made to dealers. The neat advantage 
that these machines have over all other Cylinder Cutters< consists 
principeily in the ease and focQity with which the knives can be ad- 
justed, for which he holds letters patent. Any one knife may be 
taken (MOT and ground without taking off the whole number ; and 
ahoukl any one knife become narrow by grinding, the edge can be 
set out by set screws, so as to come in equal contact with the hide 
roUer, without the necessity of grinding all the other knives down to 
the same wNth. The wings to which the knives are fostened are of 
vast importance, as they serve to strengthen and support the knives, 
and prevem them bending while cutting cornstalks or other eoaarae 
fodder. 

Machines will probably be offered by others in the market, made 
to resemble these Cutters^ but entirely without the above named 
Improvements. The knives are fostened on a cylinder withom 
wings to sunxwt them, and,are confined by rings on each end. No 
one Imlfe can be taken off without the whole number— and in case 
of inequality io the width of knives, the machinery becomes uselen 
unless they are all ground equal, as there are no means of setting 
out the edges to make them cylindrical, and it wiQ be extremely 
diffleult to grind them so perfect that they will all come witth equal 
contact on tho roller on which ihev are designed to cut Should 
such an imperfect article be wanted on accoimt of cheapness, the 
subscriber will furnish a better one at a cheaper rate. 

CAUTION.— Any peram who shall make, use. or sell to others to 
be used, an]r of the above improved Cutters, will be held accotmt- 
able for the infringement ofthe above named patent. 

Worcester, Mass., August, 1846. WILLIAM HOVEY. 

N. B. Rnggles, Nourse A Maaon, having ceased to act as my 
agents, a fulTassortment will be keut for rale at the Farm Implc 
ment and Seed Warehouse of D. PROUTY A CO , Noa. 19. 90, and 
92 North Market-street, and 10 Clinton-street, Boston. They are 
also for sale in Albany. Inqniie at the Cnltivator office. 

Sep*. 1— 3f. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

IT consists of two lots, situated on opposite sides of the Albany and 
Schenectady turnpike, four mfles from Albany. The lot on the 
north of the road, comprises forty, and that on the south, sixty acres. 
Both are enclosed by a good fence of boards with chesmut posts, 
erected a little more than a year ago. The lot on the south side has 
a small hoTue< a stable with shed, and a good yard fcv manure, or 
stock. It is also provided with a well of excellent water: lliere 
are permanent streams of water on both lots. The stream called 
the Patroon's brook runs across the whole width of the south lot 
With the exce]>tion of about a third of an acre on the north lot, both 
have been entirely cleared, drained where necessary, thoroughly 
plowed, seeded last year with clover and grasses, and^wili yield this 
season nearly or quite an average of two tons of hay to the acre 
The two lots are suitable either for one farm or two forms, but wHl 
be sold together or separately, to suit purchasers. The natural po- 
sition, as well as the soil of both lots is good, and cannot foil to give 
satisfoction. Evenr thing ccmsidered, a more desirable lituation 
could scarcely be found m this vicinity. W 

For particulars, inquire at this office, or (^ JOHN McCARDELL, 
comer of Nassau and IMne-streets, New- York. July 1— 3t. 

LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR8ERT, 
Lat€ Princt?8f FUuMngi L. I,, near Nno-Yarh* 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and eelebrated NrntaiRT, 
late of WiLUUfl PmiicCB deceased, and exclusively designated 
by the above title for neariy filly yems, ofl^r for sale, at rmhieed 
9rMM,amore extensive variety orFRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SmtVBs, Ynrss, Plaivts, Ac, than can be found in any 
Nurwry in the United States, and the gmtrineiutt of which may 
be dei'endfid upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to mern 
the CoNFiDzifCB and Faxbohaob of the Pubuc, by Irtsobxtt 8Ik1 
LiRSBALrrr in dealing, and Modxrator inchaiges. 

DtsenptiiM CUUdlogiuti with directions for planting and etUtmre, 
fomished gratit on application to the New Premyetortt by mail, pott' 
pcM^ and Orders prompdy executed. WINTER A Co., 

Flushing, L. T, August 1, 1845.— 9t* Proprietors. 



SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURja WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR Spring aapphr of seeds Is now ready, and we aball be happy to 
receive orders for Field or Garden Seeds, of every deacnpaon. 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Bariey, Peas, Ckiver 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Com, Shaker and other Garaen seeds, Ac. 
Also, a foil asaovtment of forming tools selected from the beat maiiu- 
foctnren In the country. Hoes, scythes, Forks, Ac cheap by the du- 
sen. E. COMBTOCK. 

Rome, Oneida county, March 1, 1846. 
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C7 ADYBRTISBHENTB iateited in the Caliivator, at #1,00 
per 100 words A»r caeh iaiertloii. 

.»-~— I .11 , ^ m t I 1 II ■ I I » ■ ^^,m^— II ■ I ^— »»»J 

AYRSHIRES. 

FOR sale an imported Ayrshire Bull, two ioqwrled Ayrshire Cows, 
and four young Bulls, from 9 years to six mtmths old. The 
kbove are offered na sale to dose an estate, and are of uiiquestioned 
ftzoellonee, as will be ascertained on application (post paid) to 

MARK H. NEWMAN, 109 Broadway, New-York. 
Sept. 1— It. __^ 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

JM. THORBURN A Co., 15 Jbhn-street, New-York, and Aa- 
• toria, (L. I..) beg to inform the horticultural public that they 
have now ready fbr delivery, fiOOO MyaWs ElUa Strawberry plants, 
which they Iiave proved by putting in beds fbr two seasons pest, 
and can with ccmfidence recommend this excellent strawberry to 
the mon limited grower. In England, where it orjginatea, it 
Biainiains to this day its celebrity, and in Covent Garden Market, 
London, yields to no other sort but the British Queen, which the 
Eliza is the parent of. It is of fine flavor, and cockscomb 
fcvm, bright red color, and erect habit. Price for strong rooted 
plants ill pots, 75 cents per dozen ; out of pots, from the bM, $3.00 
per hundred. Also, mfaU*» British QuitH^ unrivalled for every 
excellent property, has fruited splendidly in a large bed the presem 
•eason, aiid is iiidispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new 
sort in England yet eauals it for genera] good properties, nor in this 
ooimtry approachet tt. Strong rooted planis, m pots, $1.00 per 
dooen ; and from the bed, strong plants, $6.00 per handled. Pnnee 
iUAsrl, very large and 8ne, great bearer, fine shape, and beautiftd 
color. $1.00 per dozen; 6.00 per hundred. It is one of the best 
sorts <br forcmg in pots. Also Hovty^M Seedlings a well known 
goodsort— $1.60 per hundred, $5.00 per thousand. Rm* Pkanix, 
one ofthe best American varieties, well known around Hudson and 
Albany, as a fine productive kind; $1.60 per hundred, $6.00 per 
thousand. Seetek Pint AppU^ a very bri^t oblong fruit, of a 
Biiri^tly pine apple flavor ; $1.60 per hundred— $6 .00 per thousand. 

The above are quoted at prices which will encourage any one to 
plant a Rood siced bed at once. They will produce moderately 
next spring and abundantly hereaAer. Strawberriea to bear frun 
in perfection, should be kept clear of runners, which can be used 
for forming new beds. A covering of three inches of stable ma- 
nure, in winter, is very sarviceable, which /brk in early in die 
Sring. Kerpelear of weeds, and a good crop will follow— place 
e plants eighteen inches BfurX In the rows, and an alley or two 
Vet between the rows. 

Orders will meet prompt deqnteh and carefVd packing and for- 
wwding. 

Sept. 1— It. 



NEW- YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

HAYING taken the commodious store. No. 187 Wateratreec. 
the subscriber is now opening the largest and moat compietS 
assortment of Agricultural inudemente, of all Idnds, ever yet of- 
fered in this market Most of these are of very highly improve* 
pattern— warranted to be made of the best material*— put together 
m the strongest manner, of a very superior Bniah, and oflercd at ttf 
lowest cash piiceea 

Same vox tbx Pasiobl 
Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Bariey, Ostt, 
Cora, Rma Baga, Turueft Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnep, Oovcr, 
and Graas seeds, miproved varieties of Potaioee, Ac, Ae. 

FxXTTT,l«KBa. 

Peroviaa and Aftioaa Guano, Poodretie, ff^mrhst. Lone, Plaster 
of Paris, Ac. 

FxtJIT, AMD OBHAaoniTAL TU»8 AIIS SHXITBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a duiee of dw bsal 
nuseriesvgardeas, and oooservaiorics in the United Staica. ^^ 

HOBSXS, CaTTLX, ShEXP. SWIMK, AHD POVLTXT. 

Orden axecuied for stock of all kmds to the best advaatsge. 

Wixx Cloths avl Siftvxs. ' 
Different kinds and sixes of these constsndy oo haikl 
Hie subscriber requests saaoples sent to him of any new or im- 
proved tnmlements, seeds, ke. Ac^ which if found valuable, extra 
pains will Do taken to bring ikem before the public. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Waier-st., New-York. 
Sept. 1— at 



STODDARDIS STRAWBERRY. 

PERSONS wishing to obtain the Seedling Strawberry nodeod in 
the Cutiivator for August last, p. 961. can obtain them by ad- 
dressiugCol. J. S. Stoodaxd, Pahnyra/Wayne Co., N. Y. Price. 
$S pet SO plants. They can be sent by Express to any part of tbs 
country. 
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PREMIUM STRAWBERRIESy Ae. 
M. R PRINCE A Ca, Flushing, wiUaui^y the foUowingva- 

- - rieties of Strawberries which are superior to any ochos : 
Early Garnsione, Prince Albert, Large l£uly Scariet, Crimson 
Con^ Victoria^ Bishop's Wick, Myall's British Queen. Elton, 
Proline Hautbois, Bouu&borongh, Coul late Scarlet, Swanntone't 
Scarlet, Prince's Conqueror. Old Pine, Ross Phccnix, Keene's Seed. 
ling, Hovey's Seedling, Black Roteberry, OepiTord Pine, Bosdon 
P^. Alico Maud. Also the following $eamd rale : Myatt's Elixa 
and Pine, English Wliite and Redwood, and Alpine varieties, and 
numerous others, including every valuable variety known. Ordeia 
not less than $5 or $10, endosiog cash, will meet prompt attention. 
Catalogues of all treea, plants, ftc, will be sent every post nm'd ap- 
plicant. WM. R raiNCE Aco. 

Prince's Lmnean OardeA and Nurseries, Sapt 1. 



MACEDON NURSERY. 

THE partnershhj) formeriy existing between Tliomaa k. 
having been dissolved, orders for fruit trees win be received bv 
J. J. THOMAS, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

A thorough revision of hn list of fruits having takan place, and 
new ffrouud extensively occupied, treea of many varietiea can be 
furnished of only small size before another year. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
PAMSONS 4r CO., Ftushmg, nuur Mw-York. 



THE proprietora desire to call attention to diis extensive 
lishment which is now probably the largest in the Unka, cov> 
ering an area of over forty acres, and compacdy |rianted milh mora 
than 000,000 Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. 

The very rapidly increasinr taste for Horticultural pnnmllB, pnv 
dneing a demand for new and rare Pruiis, Omamentel Treea, and 
I^antSy has rendered necessary a svstematiaed arrangemem for the 
importation of all that is new and desiraUe. 

For this poipose, the proprietors have personally inspected all the 
principal public and private Honicuhurai esiablismnents in Britain, 
France, and Germany, and have perfreted arrangements, by which 
ihey will receive immediately on its appearance} every thing that k 
new and valuable. 

The trees cultivated at this establishment are MraJght and thrifty, 
and from their exposed situation, they ara suAdeutly hardy for re- 
moval to much higher latitudes. 

"nie attention of amateurs and odiera is particularly directed to the 
fruit grounds of this establishment, in which win be found 
specimens of all the varieties of fruit which they cultivate. 

Visitors are also invited to inspect their vineries and frnh->hoii 
in which ara mora than 100 varieties of foreign Grapes, and abeat 
900 varieties of Peers, Plums, Apricols, and Nectarmes, all of which 
will be in bearing in 1846. 

Orders may be addressed to the Proprietors at Fhahing, New. 
York, and Catalogues can be obtained by application, poet paid, to 
themselves, or to Persons k Lawrence, 190 Peari St., orSaxtco k 
Miles, 906 Broadway, Now- York. 



yiRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 

I HAVE for sale several rood farms, beinr portions of the estate 
called Oak Hill, in Lroodfon county, Virgmia, late the residenee 
of President Monroe. It is about 30 miles from Washington, Alex- 
andria and GeorgetoMTi- in a most healthy region, well watered 
and peculiarly calculated for raising stock of all kinds. To industri- 
ous and enterprising applicanu, very liberal terms of payment wDI 
be given. 8. U GOUVERNEUR. 

Washington, July 1, ]64S-j«dy l-^. 
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MB. SORTON-S LETTERS— Wo, XVI. 

IjkbanlDrT of AN- Chea, ABOcluioo. 
Bdkbiugli, Jaly 31, ie«£. 

L. TucKK*, Etq Al lb* oIom ot mj lu( teller, I hiil 

nachml Lynn, ■ lawn of •oue commarclal importuioe, 
■•■r lb* movlb or Ihe OuM. After leivinp Lfna, our 
roil u hru BoiIoD, la; terou a Sal, low coanlry, the 
gTMliT piri of which, UbulJurt»boreth0O7i1hiary larel 
orths IM, >ad ■ome !■ act aKtly tower, the waMr beiuikcpt 
onl by enbuilcnenU. Large tracK have in Ibis way 
bwn raaoued from lb* leo, uul Ihrra are uen living who 
hav« iHO bo»l» •ailioe where Innritnl gnia now wit 
The toil of thn region li of a ileep triaek color > 
rather stifl^ biU iiTcry rieh, aithe crojii ftltealnl inplai 
where il waa well dried. A* ihia impliei, a tnjierabi 
ilanee ot water i> the great (liAeally. The rarmert Ihi 
Mem 10 have but little iilea of dnininK properly. They 
have their tleltli diriUed off by large open ilralm or 
dilchH, whtcb ilo the work bal very Imrierfeclly. Thoug-h 
Ihe 1^11 il very lillle on moil ol the lanih, tile ilrvini, 
righlly made, and at proper interiala, wontd earty n 
(be water. Where Ihe land ii actually below the levi 
of the aaa, a hole might be dug ioMme central point I 
DolltCI the wMer, which raiirht then b« pnmped op by 
windmill, and eonduoleil into the lea. Tbli method i« 
•xtentively practiced in Holland. By a perfMt drain 
■fe> thete land* would become exceedingly valnablt 
•ad equal in fertility any In the kingdom. Onr nei 
■lage, from BoMon to Slaabird, wai alio orer a loil ci 
pable ot yielding immente relnmi; il llei higher than 
thai near the ooaM, ud il coBieqnenDy more CMily fread 
hum water. Jodging trom appeatancet, howerer, the 
rough draining fa yet eODflned (o a email portion of the 
tuxni. Near Bleaford the regetation wai remarkably 
Mtoag and ot a good color. Soon after leaving Iha' 
place, Ihera wai a change for the worae, The loll be- 
came liRht and thin, reating on the oolite fornutlion 
Formerly an exteniive moor ilretched nearly to Lin- 1 
coin, 30 mllei, and lo deH>lale wat it, that a lofty pillar 
wai erected on tnme high graa-)<l in the centre, at a 
landmark tor bewildered traveller!. Thii pillar ra- 
maina, but it no longer anrrouodetl b]P a btrrea watte;' 
within liglit ot it, are now aone of the beat cnltivated! 
farms in Lincolnihirc. 

We viiited Ibe (Ua of Mr. Fnnkiah, about eight 



ilea from Sleaford, one of tb* lut reclaimed from lU 
_jliiral ilale. Wh« he took U the whole WM a light 
aandy heath. The soil ia ttiU light of coorae, but WOD' 
ilerfirily improved. Clover now growi well (here, 
though he Mya it it not qwtt eecttio to Uke. HIa 
wheat it from Ave to lix quartan per acre. 1 natictd 
one wheal itick which waa computed lo contain 140 
guatteit, or 1120 buiheli. He bad two otben nearly at 

The itacki in Scotland are amall and rornuli here they 
an obtong, and very high and wide. I taw One in the 
nortb of Lincohishlre, aaid to be forty feet in height. 
They ire flalahed with great nicety, and the wheal will 
keep (br many yem, excepting mice and rati in great 
number* And their way to it. Id aome parli of this farm 
there are but three or four inchea of lOil above the 
oolite limeitone, which liei in amall loose fragments to 
a ileplh ot perhapi a foot ftrther. The aubaoil plow 
would be of great use there to deepen the toil, by going 
down through the fragmcnta of oolite. Their gradual 
deeompoailion alao would then be of benefit to the loil 
with which they would tie intermixed. 

Mr. Frankiah-i large Block manufaclurea much barn-yard 
manure, boi bettile that he use* very large quantities o( 
rape-dnat and bone*; he hai a mill expreasty for grind, 
big tbete lait. He bit not yet dliaolved them ia tulpbn- 
' 1 icid. He il trying Ihli year a amall quantity ot 
lano. Wc found that In tbia diatrlcl, rape-dust and 
ncs were almost universally employed. On our way 
Lincoln, we looked at one or two other farma that lay 
out the middle of the old moor. Subatanlially the 
me lyilem it partued on them all. We reached Lin- 
coln on Batnrday evening, and on Monday morning re- 
onr norlhwiril progreaa. In the courae of the day 
liled aix or teven of Ihe beil Lincolnihlre &rma. 
were much pleaied at Stannwell'a farm, Itlr. Rut- 
ibont Iwenty-aix milet from Lincoln. This and 
aeverel tiljoining farmi, formed, a abort time since, an 
extensive rabbit warren and wu a mere landy waata 
when Mr. Suatell look it. Be hai in a few years made 
wonderful imprOvemenlt. Upon Ihe very lighleit Belda, 
he baa carled large quantitiea of clay and marl, produ- 
cing that, good crops where icarce a blade of gnut waa 
to be found befi:)re. Hit wheal and lumepa were look- 
ing partioulirly well. In the course of our day'i jour- 
ney we possnl auceeaiiTcly acroa the upper and lower 
oolite formations, (the name oolite ii given lo a peculiar 
tpeciet of limealone.) and flnally came upon the chalk ol 
the Lineolnahire woldt. Here we viilied during the af> 
tirnoon, a nitmber of very One farms, eipecially deaerv- 
ing of notice, becauae made from Ihe thin chalk aoilt oi 
the woldi. We Mill found a want of autisoiling and 
draining, but certainty were ditpoted 10 yield a very 
high place lo those farmers whom we viiiled. GuauO 
bai been little naed (here at yet, but bones anil rape-dual 
vary largely. The turncpi are mostly fed off by sh'-ci'i 
Ibe wheat crops are not oflen more Ihsn 4 or 4J qiiorlort, 
32 to 36 bnshela, but the grain it of excellent quality; 
barley does admirably. We could very proDlably have 
passed many days among these farms, but were obliged 
to cross lbs Humber on the following morning. 

Oar next slop was near Wakefield, al the estate ol 
which our companion, Mr. Breckenrldge, was manager. 
Here we found many evidencea of his eticouragement K 
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the improver. The toil is that of the coal measures, 
generally inclining to clay, and often very sliflT. He has 
induced most of the tenants on the estate to drain their 
lands, and he told me that the harvest is fully ten days 
earlier in consequence. The subsoil plow is also here in 
full operation. The pasture fields on the best farms 
were remarkably fine. On our way to Wakefield, the 
next afternoon, we saw the farm of our other fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Johnson. In every respect, it was one of 
the vei-y best that we had visited. The crops were ex- 
cellent, and scarcely a weed to be discovered. At Wake- 
field our little party separated, after a most pleasant and 
profitable week. I might fill many sheets with details, 
but fear to weary your patience by anything more than 
this slight sketch. I am, very truly, yours, 

JoHif Pitkin Nostok. 



CULTURE OF THE POTATOE IN SCOTLAND. 



Featherhall, Midlothian, Anfast, 1845. 
7b the Sditor oftiu AXbamy CvUivator :— 

I shall now detail to yon, the most approved practice, 
in regard to the cultivation of the different crops, and 
shall tievote this letter to that of potatoes, which may be 
regarded as the commencement of the rotation in the 
district in which it is reared. 

The land, which the previous season had been under 
oats, is plowed before the winter frosls set in, with a 
furrow varying in depth from eight to nine or ten inches. 
In giving the first furrow for any of the fallow crops, it 
is Considered good practice, to cleave down the ridges, 
taking care, however, to preserve the original furrows 
if the land is not thoroughly drained. The advantages 
of this plan are, the levelling of the field, thus rendering 
the subsequent cross plowing more perfect and more 
easily accomplished. It also affords greater facilities for 
the escape of sudden and severe falls of rain on undrained 
or retentive soils, and more perfectly exposes all parts 
of the soil to the action of the frost during winter. The 
land having been plowed in the manner already de- 
scribed, and that when it is not too much saturated with 
moisture, the furrows at the headlands and the water 
courses are cleaned out, so as to prevent any water from 
lodging. 

When the drying winds of March have fairly set in, 
and the land is relieved of that excess of moisture which 
usually prevails through the winter, the field is harrowed 
so as to pulverize the surface, and is then plowed in a 
direction across the ridges. This furrow is generally 
eleven or twelve inches in depth, or as deep as the plow 
will work. It is then harrowed with four or five turns, 
and rolled if found necessary; after which it again re- 
ceives a double turn of the harrows, and the root weeds 
which have been brought to the surface, and freed of 
adhering soil by the different operations, are carefully 
collected into heaps by bands of women and boys, and 
removed from the field. Should these various opera- 
tions not have rendered the soil clean, or of sufficiently 
fine tilth, it is either grubbed with Finlayson's harrow, 
or again plowed, harrowed, and rolled, and the weeds col- 
lected as before. If the land has been allowed to be- 
come fool, or is of a very stiff nature, it is sometimes 
plowed a third time, so as to render the soil very fine, 
and absolutely free from weeds. I have found it an ex- 
cellent plan in cleaning foul land, to give it (prior to 
the spring plowing) a turn of the Flnlayson harrow to 
the depth of four inches, then to harrow, roll, and col- 
lect the weeds brought up. The advantage of this is, 
that a considerable portion of the weeds are removed 
before they are mixed through the large quantity of soil 
stirred by the deep spring furrow; and that portion too, 
which being then laid undermost by the plow, is most 
difficult to be got rid of afterwards. In preparing clay 
land for green crops, I have tried the following plan with 
success: As soon as possible in autumn, I plow and 
otherwise work the land, then open the drills, and allow 
it to remain in this state till the time of planting. 
The plow is then passed along the drills, for the pur- 
pose of removing any soil which may have (alien from 
the sides of the ridgelets by the action of the frost; the 



manure and seed are then deposited, and the ridgelel« 
split by the double mold plow. A fine << crumb*' is 
thus placed over the manure and seed, excluding the air 
and drouth, and affording a suitable nidus for the youn^ 
plants; and this in a soil, which any amount of labor, by 
the ordinary method in dry seasons, would hartlly re* 
duce finer than a mass of clods the size of roail metal. 
The saving of spring labor effected by this plan, is also 
an important item in its favor. 

But to return from these digressions. The field having^ 
been properly worked, in the way which I have en- 
deavored to explain, two plows, each drawn by two 
horses, proceed to open the drills which are usually twenty- 
seven inches wide. The manure, which has been turned 
about eight days previously, and allowed to attain a 
slight degree of fermentation, is then carted out and de- 
posited in heaps, commonly in every fifih drill. A per- 
son follows the cart dividing the heaps equally among 
them, while five spreaders with small forks or « grapes,»> 
distribute the manure regularly along the drill. These 
are followed by an equal number of planters with the 
seed which they drop seven inches aparL After the 
plows have opened fifteen drills, they return and cover 
two of those first opened, in which the manure and seed 
has been deposited ; they then open* two in going, and 
cover two in returning, and so on; thus there are never 
more than fifteen drills open at once. By the method 
detailed, the seed and manure are but a very short time 
exposed to the sun and air, while I am satisfied that there 
is no plan more economical of labor, for if there are a 
proper number of men at the dung hill, not an instant of 
the time of any individual in the field is lost. Thus, if 
the dung hills are conveniently placed, two plows;, 
three carts, three men filling manure, one boy driving, 
and one man dragging out the heaps, in addition to the 
field workers already mentioned, will finish in the best 
style, three Scots acres per day, supposing such were to 
receive forty tons of manure, about the average quantity 
allowed. The planting of each field is concluded by 
working and planting the headlands, cleaning the hedge 
roots, or bottoms of walls, and planting by the spade, tb« 
corners, as well as all other places not accevible to the 
plows. The beginning of May is as late as it is con- 
sidered prudent to plant. 

The potatoes used for sets or seed as they are termed, 
are for the most part brought from some of (he high, 
cold districts, where the land has been lately reclaimed 
from a stale of nature. Those from moss are most es- 
teemed. Peebleshire and the upper ward of Lanarkshire 
furnish a large portion of those used in Midlothian. As 
the price generally exceeds the ordinary market rates, 
while the Lothian farmers themselves do the half of the 
cartage, the raising of potatoes for seed, has of late years 
added very much to the resources of the farmers in these 
bleak moorland districts. 

Few subjects have attracted more attention In the ag- 
ricultural world, than the cause of the fitilare of the po- 
tatoe crop, but it still seems hid in impenetrable mystery. 
It is now a well ascertained fact, that potatoes grown in 
the potatoe districts of the Lothians, will not reproduce 
themselves in a healthy manner. I observe in a late 
number of the <• American Agricnltorist^' what I hare 
heard also stated in this eountiy, that the application of 
manure in the drill, tends to increase Jie destructive ef- 
fects of rot. This I must take leave to doubt, as on the 
only farms in this parish, which have tntireiy escaped 
this scourge, the manure Is never applied in any other 
manner. It is of the utmost consequence, that the seed 
should not be kept in large heaps, neither before nor 
after cutting, as fermentation is easily induced, and I am 
aware, has often taken place when little suspected. The 
quantity of seed used for an acre is four-fifths of a ton. 

Soon after planting, the drills are rolled with a light 
roller, and when the stems are within a short distance of 
the surface, they are saddle-harrowed. By th is m eans the 
annual weeds which may have germinated are de- 
stroyed, and before another braird can make its ap- 
pearance, the crop is ready for the hoe. Whenever the 
rows can be distinctly traced, a drill grubber is passed 
down between lhera« being adjusted \if means of its 
screw, to go as doss to the yoong plants as is oonsistsnt 
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With their tafety. They are then immediately hand 
hoed, and in the eoorse often days they are ag^in horse 
and hand hoed, and slightly molded with the double 
mold plow. The growth is now very ra|)id, and just 
befoi> the sfcms from the contiguous drills begin to meet, 
the grubber is again passed between the rows, this time 
narrowly set, and drawn by two horses, so as to loosen 
the soil to as great a depth as possible. They are now 
finally earthed up, and if the crop is good the stems soon 
begin to interlace, and in a week or two present an un- 
broken surface of leaves and bloom. 

Early in October, the crop is raised either with the 
fork or plow, and storeit partly in houses, and partly in 
long conical heaps on the surface of the ground, which 
ire slightly covereci with straw and then with earth to 
(he depth of bix or eight inches. The earth for this 
purpose, is obtained by digging a trench along the sides 
of the heap, thus forming a drain which prevents any 
water from lodging in the interior. These heaps or 
<•' pits*' as they are termed, are generally from five to 
five and a half feet in width, and four feet in height, 
antl are occasionally of great length, containing some- 
times 6QP0 bushels. 

The yield of this crop raries from eight to fourteen 
tons, but there have been instances of eighteen and 
twenty tons per Scots acre, of marketable potatoes being 
raised. 

In the district around Edinburgh, the potatoe crop is 
of the first importance. This will be readily under- 
stood, when I mention that here four contiguous farms 
have always 200 or 220 acres under it, and as the ma- 
nure when brought to the field does not cost less than 
7s. per ton, it will be seen, that if to this we add rent, 
seed, and labor, a sum little short of £1200 is involved in 
the growth of fifty acres, exclusive altogether of any 
profit. The price which has been obtained for these 
two years past, was 45s. per ton, but some years it has 
reached 60s. and 80s. The moderate price of late years, 
has been in a great measure owing to the low price of 
oatmeal, and a considerable importation from Ireland. 

The use of portable manures is gaining ground great- 
ly as an auxiliary to the ordinary manure. Guano on 
any soil at the rate of three or four cwts. per acre, and 
rape dust on strong soils, at the rate of six or eight 
cwts.. sown on the drills above the dung, are found to 
yield a ver}' remunerating profit. Mixtures, contain- 
ing the elements of the stem and tubers, have also 
been applied with great success, and as chemistry ad- 
vances, they will no doubt be much more commonly 
used. As our scientific knowledge becomes more per- 
fect, and more diffused, those unsuccessful attempts at the 
application of principles to practice will be more rare, 
and when they do occur, instead of throwing discredit on 
science, and producing doubt and hesiution, they will be 
referred to the true cause — the errors or want of know- 
ledge of the operator. 

I am, &e. Jno. GtRDWooD. 



LETTERS FROM MR. HORSFORD— No. VII. 



OiesMii, June SOth, 1845. 
Mr. TucKEs — I am reminded by an American friend, 
that ao account of a day's life in Oeissen, would be Inte- 
resting to your readers; and willing to minister to their 
gratification, at least in an effort so inconsiderable, I 
will give you my yesterday *s history. 

At half past five, I was awakened by the servant to 
whom I am indebted for ^ all my home comforts. She 
brought me the biscuit and cup of milk which consti- 
tute my regular breakfast, and soon after my coat and 
boots. At ten minutes past six, I was with about fifteen 
other young chemists, in Dr. Fresenius' little Laboratory, 
listening to a Lecture upon the science of Sugar Mann- 
fiscturing — the detection of impurities — ^the distinction 
between grape, cane, and milk sugar, &c., &c. You 
may be a little surprised to learn that this already 
famed man, is but twenty -six years old — one of the 
most indefatigable and industrious of men. This lec- 
ture was one of a course upon Economical ChenUttry, 
which is given two ilays in the week. On two other! 



days, at the same hour, I hear him upon qualitative 
and quanHtoHve organic analysis; and on Monday of 
each week the same hour and the one following, are ap- 
propriatetl to blow-pipe investigation with Prof. Will, 
who in Giessen is second only to Liebig, and is indeed 
accredited one of the first organic chemists of the day. 

From seven to eight, I was seated with hvt or six 
others, in Liebig's auditorium, listening to Prof. Ropp, 
on crystallography, and determining crystalline forms. 
The lectures of this gentleman are given three mornings 
of each week, and to them is added an exercise in crys- 
tallographic drawing, in the afternoon of Saturday, from 
two to five o'clock. 

At a quarter past eight I was at work in the labora- 
tory. [Note. — ^It is almost impossible to escape an 
almost unparalleled use of the first personal pronoun, in 
this personal history, and I beg that as this is by far the 
simplest mode of making a relation, I may be indulged 
in it, and moreover, that the apology which is by me 
deemed due, shall be sought in an honest wish to satisfy 
the not censurable curiosity of my friends in relation to 
the Giessen chemical school, and student life in Ger - 
many.] Just now, my first duty in the laboratory, is 
the microscopic examination of some fluids in ferment. 
The essential cause in fermentation is not yet settled 
and is full of interest. This occupies me but a few 
moments. I then go to labors with ash and mineral 
analysis, which it would be impossible to detail, and to 
organic combustions, which alternate with the former, 
as processes are waited for, to preparations of re -agents, 
&r. At five minutes past eleven, I was listening with 
about ninety others to Liebig*s lecture. It is every day 
of the week. His lecture, always brilliant, and yet pos- 
sessing this aftribule quite independent of experiments, 
continued till about half-past twelve, — sometimes it con- 
tinues till nearly one. 

I received, two or three days since, the Cultivator, 
containing my first impressions of our great teacher; 
and warm as was my admiration when those impressions 
were committed to paper, it has only increased with 
each iiay's acquaintance. It is as impossible to give an 
adequate idea of these lectures, as it would be to revive 
Raphael's studio and its master through the letter of a 
correspondent of this century. Pens, paper, and lan- 
guage have an humbler office. In the lectures upon hy- 
drogen, we have, I presume, firom forty to fifty experi- 
ments daily, and in others, scarcely a single experiment, 
and yet all quite alike interesting. Indeed, in the re- 
view, I find it much more difllcult to recall experimentj«, 
than the statements he made — so rich in thought are 
these everj'-day communications. This is their distin- 
guishing attribute. It is the practice in all the lectures 
to take notes in ink of every proposition, experiment, 
explanation, and application — otherwise it would be be- 
yond human power to recall any proportion of the mass 
of fact and theory which is given. I use this word 
theory not in the sense of censure, which is the more 
frequently mistaken conception of its meaning. A the- 
ory is an explanation of phenomena. 

The lecture was upon arsenic, with all the modes for 
its detection in organic matter, and then an especial 
course for its unvarying detection, without compounding 
with antimony. As it is exceedingly simple and may 
be of service, I will give it you. 

Put the food, stomach, intestines, or other matter sup- 
posed to contain arsenic, either as the lower or higher 
acid, in a vessel containing water — boil with the adiii- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, and successive additions of 
powdered chlorate of potash. After boiling till the or- 
ganic matters rise to the surface, or coagulate — filter, 
and all the arsenic will be In the liquid as arsenic acid. 
Now boil with sulphurous acid to reduce the arsenic to 
arsenous acid, and continue boiling till all sulphurou!i 
acid is expelled. Then add sulphuretted hydrogen, ei- 
ther from water saturated with it, or by the g^as — and all 
the arsenic will be thrown down as a sulphurous com< 
pound. Filter, and there will remain upon the paper/ 
besiile the sulphuret of arsenic, perhaps some organic 
matter*. Re-dissolve with ammonia, and the organic 
matters remain in the filter, while the stdphuret goes 
tbrongb. Hydrochlorie Held throws down the sulphuret 
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agaiD, which may be filtered and dried between absorb- 
ing paper, and finally in a water bath or sand bath, or on 
a stove, with some paper around it. When dry, take a 
mixture of one part of cyanide of potassium to three of 
carbonate of soib, and rub them well together. To one 
part of the sulphuret of arsenic, add twelve of the mix- 
ture, and rub them in a mortar. Bring this mixture in 
a tube of half an inch in diameter or a little less, and 
lead into it dry carbonic acid gas, to expel all atmos- 
pheric air. After gently heating this tube throughout its 
whole length with a sphit-lampi to draw out all moist- 
ure, bring a strong flame under the mixture and heat to 
redness. The arsenic will abandon its sulphuret, and at 
a little distance be precipitated upon the glasa tube form- 
ing a metalic mirror. If antimony were present, it 
would remain behind. This simple experiment is per- 
fectly decisive — a metalic mirror in this instance can 
have come from nothing but arsenic. 

At the close of the lecture, I went to my lodgings to 
dinner. Most of the chemists dine at Th^ Rappeth & ho- 
tel where the suite of dishes amounts to ten or more. I 
^ined them last winter, but finding the £u:e too luxuri- 
ous, I sought the more prevailing mode ot German stu- 
dents, that of dining on prescribed dishes, whose number 
and variety can be conlrolleil. My iilnner or yesterday 
was a kind of bread and milk soup, an early favorite 
dish— a bit of wild swine flesh, potatoes, and a dessert. 
The soup, meat, vegetables, and dessert, are varied every 
day. While my dinner is being arranged and at its 
close, and indeed as it progresses, I review my notes of 
the morning lectures. 

Half an hour after dinner is given to the Cultivator, 
Argus, and Journal — sheets for which I feel an inde- 
scribable affection here, and for which I feel grateful to 
my friends — and I enter the laboratory to work on till 
half-past six, or later, as the case may be. Then I go 
to walk, or, with more than two hundred others, 
distribted all along the river for a mile, to bathe in the 
Lahn. The temperature, which has for the last few 
days ranged from 80 to 92 degrees, drives sleep out of 
possibility without it. At eight I am in my room — oc- 
cupy the time till half- past ten with calculating analyses, 
reading the chemical journals, and closing the affairs of 
the ilay. Before resuming the books, however, I repeat 
my luxury of Ihe biscuit and cup of milk. 

Thus passed yesterday. On two other days of the 
week I hear Prof. Will upon inorganic analysis, a course 
which I heard in the winter, and through which 1 have 
worked in the laboratory, but which I cannot permit to 
pass unheard, so impossible is it to make a step of pro< 
gress in inorganic chemistry without familiarity with all 
known reactions, or at least with the scheme of inor- 
ganic analysis. 

Respectfully yours, £. N. Horsford. 

MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS— No. X. 



Paris, Aog., 1845. 
Lttther TncKXR, Esq.— There being little to men- 
tion of Agricultural interest at Paris, I propose to give 
vou in the present, some scattered notes of British travel. 
Kf y observation extended over nearly all England — only 
two counties^ Shropshire and Norfolk were unvisited. 
'Through Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshije, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and a large part of Derbyshirp, 
and Berwickshire, (in Scotland,) I strolled on foot. 
During this pedestrian range of over three hundred 
miles, I took frequent occasions to visit the farm houses, 
And laborer's cottages along the way; have observed as 
closely as circumstances admitted, the habits of the 
Industrial portions of the population, have conversed 
with them at their simple homes, and in the fields, and 
not un frequently have made trial of their implements of 
husbandry beside them. Two or three bouts round a 
field in South Devon, I remember going, with my hands 
to the stilts of a crazier plow than I ever saw in the most 



first, anwilling to trust his scythe in my hands, but after 
promising him a sixpence pottr Itoire, he willingly 
granted the favor, and admitted the work to be very fair- 
ly done. Should circumstances admit, the results of this 
observation may be reduced to something like method. 
In the hurry of travel, and the excitement of constantly 
recurring novelties, I can only snatch from my note-book 
a fragment or two, which may be of interest to your 
readen. 

And first, of the famous model (arm at Dublin. On 
the 28th of last April, I took a car in Sackville-streeft, 
and instructed the carman to ilrive me to the model 
farm, near Glasnevin, about three miles from the town. 
The environs of Dublin, in point of judicious and tho- 
rough cultivation, are surpassed by those of no other 
British city, anc^ in respect of rich scenery, are excelled 
by none, except perhaps those of Edinburgh. In fact, 
the whole country, for three or four miles about the 
town is a garden-, — ^not a garden only in the richness and 
variety of its products, but from the fact, that nearly 
every inch of its cultivated soil is turned up with the 
spade^ and levelled with the rake. The plow is indeed 
used, and o( every variety — ^ihe subsoil, the whefel, and 
the double mould, but the spade, within the distance of 
Dublin above mentioned, invariably attends, or follows 
their operation. The consequence is, a heavy tilth, that 
gives the grasses a dark luxuriance of growth, and to 
every crop a most extraordinary robustness. 

The model farm offere no exception to these general ap- 
pearances; indeed, its fields are distinguished from Its 
neighbors, by the neatness with which the crops were 
laid down, by the trim attire of its fences and hedges, 
and if possible, by the superior exuberance of its vege- 
tation. Stopping in a little lane which turns off the high 
road, and leaving the car at a pretty white gate, open- 
iAg upon the approach to the farmery, I strolled down 
the gravel walk toward the house, which was tral some 
seventy or eighty rods distant. On either side of the 
way, were slight hedges of flowcn and shruba, over 
which were seen in rich profusion the many colored 
crops of the farm. The house is of stone, safllcienfly 
large to accommodate sixteen or seventeen apprentices, 
beside the proper offices of husbandry, and is without 
any great pretensions to architectural style. But there 
are vines being trained over it, and a thousand little 
decorations of shrub and flower, which are better than 
such pretensions, and which show that scientific skUl^ 
and first rate practical abilities may be, and are associa- 
ted with regard for, and love of beauty, without harming 
the one or the other. 

The farm Is a level surlkce, in the form of a paralello- 
gram, and of about sixty acres in extent. It has been in 
the occupancy of the present proprietor but a few years, 
who leases it, — subject to the general supervision of the 
agricultural board, at a rent of $1,500 a > ear. Sixteen 
or seventeen young men, such as are recommended to 
the board, are apprenticed to the farmer, and perform 
all the labor, without other remuneration than their 
board, and the opportunity to learn proper farm manage- 
ment. Besides these, a very large and fluetnating num- 
ber of persons preparing for wshool keeping in the ag- 
ricultural districts, attend at the farmery two mornings 
in the week, for lectures opon agricultural subjects, and 
every Saturday, for personal observation of farm duties. 
^ The manager is no humbug; neither overrating the 
aids of science, nor underrating the advantages of field 
practice ; he understands his duty, and has the energy to 
fulfil it. I found him in the cattle yard, giving some final 
directions to the stable hands, before going to the flelda. 
The yard is a square, with the sheds and stables about it, 
upon every side except the south. It there opens into a 
larger yard, into which the cows are turned for an hour or 
two every morning for exercise. The number was, I 
think, twelve, beside several young cattle. They are 
fed wholly in the stalls, upon fresh cut Italian grass, 
bruised oats, and in winter, roots and hay. Theae cat- 



retired district* of New England. Only a month since, | tie, with several horaes, two or three at least, are soa- 
I wearied myself to exhaustion with one of the heavyf tained, and in flratrate order, from only thirteen acres 

in grass, beside, as the manager assured me, putting up 



Cumberland scythes, which, though exceedingly clumsy, 
and ill fitted in every other respect, are of the best tem- 
pered metal, and retain a floe edge* The mower was at 



several tons for winter use. The cows are of no par- 
tieidar breed— being intermixlure of the Ayrshire and 
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Durham, tnd Bevon, with sodiB Crae«t of J«rtey blood* 
One or two were ei<o«e« Of fbe Short-horn and AyrRliire; 
but if I remfeaiber righUy, no pure blooded mioial was 
tn the herd. And it iMy be remarked in pa«sin|f, that 
the cows about Dabliii seemed to me superior* in all 
Ibose points which make a good milker* to those I have 
met with in any other part of Britain. Eight quarts at a 
milking was the average yield at the model farm. Great 
attention is paid to the making of manure, and the sjrstem 
of soiUng, ttie best possible for securing most fertilizing 
material, is thoroughly pursued. From six to eight 
hundred tons are made in a year. Draining and subsoil- 
ing are practiced upon the most improved plans; and the 
lemee was earnest in his commendation of them; he 
pointed me out a bit of land which presented a rough* 
yellowish, and altogether most unfruitful appearance* oc- 
casioned by subsoiling; *' but*" said he* " after two or 
three weeks of sun* and oae or two thorough dressings^ 
I will brfaig it to the condition Of that along side it* 
which was last year ia the' mme case*" pointing to a 
atrip of rich black loam, preparing for a crop of luta 
bagas. Thotreugh tillage is his motto* and he regards 
the spaile as the best of all implements of husbandry* 
which for Skigland* Ireland, and Scotland* it undoubtedly 
is, both for rmlucing the land to the best pomible state ot 
cultivation, and socially, for giving employment to the 
thousands who are poorly employed* and in consequence, 
poorly ML 

Every variety of crop is raised vpoa th« farm to a 
greater or less extent. Of all the granes, the Italian 
r}'c grass is his favorite, both for nutriment and yield. 
Little clover is grown. The winter grains were pro- 
mising well, but his chief dependance is upon the pro. 
ducts of the dairy. The field work for the day, at the 
time of ray visit, was the preparation of an acre or two 
of ground for ruta bagas. It had been plowed I know 
not how many times-; all that remained to be done was 
the throwing of wide furrows with the double mould 
plow, at intervals of two feet— the strewing of manure, 
)n no stinted quantity along the whole length of the drills, 
the lapping of a furrow from either side over the mamire 
— the Hmning of a light drill upon the top of the ridge 
— the dropping of the seed— careful covering with the 
hand-hoe, and the running of a light roller over all. 
The management of the larm dispenses with most of 
those labor mving machines, which prevail in many 
parts of England, and which do all operations at once. 
It is the policy of the manager to do every thing in the 
best possible way; and In o^inary cases, for the bestpoe- 
elble way, a man'^ hands are the best pomible means. 
Beside, whether overlooked or not. It is very desirable 
to offer to the land-holders of Ireland, such demonstra- 
tion, that it is their best pocket-policy to bring into ac- 
tive employment all the idle hands of the kingdom. 

I need hardly say that entire order prevailed la all the 
work — that eveiy hand had its peculiar duty to perform. 
Chat every implement was ia serviceable order* and had 
Its place when unused, that the buildings were of the ut- 
most neatness* all of them admirably designed for their 
particular purposes. In short, it is a model farm, not 
only for Ireland, but for whoever raises a crop. And 
its influence is felt more and more; not only in the im- 
mediate vicinity* where the mode of cultivation has Im. 
proved latterly to a wonderful extent, but in distant dis- 
tricts where the sehool-masten^ who derive their notions 
from weekly observation of such exemplary manage- 
ment* have carried their instructions. Nor is this insti- 
tution the only one in Ireland. At Leopard«lown, south 
of Dublin, and upon a gentle eminence overlooking the 
bay, has lately been established an Agricultural College. 
I passed it on my way through a most beautiful country to 
Wicklow, but unfortunately had not time for a visit. At 
Lomlonderry, in the north* or near it* is also a similar 
establishment, mid to be the oldest of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. By the aid of these institutions — not only of 
their special instructions* but by the spirit they diffuse, 
the agriculture of Ireland is gaining ground — ^literally, 
gaining ground, year by year; and who does not believe 
that similar establishments, here and there, in our coun- 
try* even though they should bo sol on foot by the enor- 



mity of a public appropriation* would be equally advan- 
tageous? 

By my next writing, I shall probably have resumed 
my line of march, and may give you some notes of a 
pedestrian ramble towards the eastern borders of France* 
until then remainmg. Yours truly* D. G. Mftchell. 



JPomestic Correfiponlrtnce. 




PLAK OF A BA&N Fig. 88. 

The accompanying plan was drawn at the request of a 
friend, and gives very good satisfhction. It is designed 
principally for neat stock, but with little variation would 
make a sheep-bam. It is intended for a side-hill, the 
front resting upon a wall. It would be desirable for the 
giomid to stope to the south, |w the yard would come 
upon that side. There are many advantages to be gained 
by building upon a side-bill. 





Side view, rcfUog upon the wall.— Fig. 8D. 

Refeaencbs. — A A, lower floors, 9 feet wide. B B. 
bay, 20 by 30. C C, stable, 9 by 35. E E, stable, 10 by 
30. D D, manger, 3 feet wide. G 6, space, 3 feet wide. 
F. shed* 10 by 70. a c, barn doors. 

The mam bam is 70 feet by 35, being more convenient 
to have greater length than width, with a shed 10 feet 
in width the whole length. The basement is framed by 
itself. It hM 100 feet of stabling* without Uking Uie up- 
per story. 

The upper story is 

similar to the lower* 
except that the barn 
floors are above the 
lower floors and man- 
ger; the whole of the 
upper story being co- 
vered with floor ex- 
cept the bays. 
Centre Cross- MciioD.'Fig. 90. Some objection has 

been made to the beams being made so low. Having 

conversed with an experienced carpenter* I fuund there 

was no objection to 
framing them into liie 
fiilse plates, the inside 
bents being* so that 
they will not interfere 
with unloading) as 
may be seen in fig. 90. 
One of the great- 
est advantages of this 
plan, is in unloading 
the hay, requiring on- 
Snd View, with ihe shed --Fig. 01- ]y one hand to take it 

away in any part of the bam, the hay being seven feet 

lower than the floor where the cai't stands. 

This plan will admit of many alterations without 

altering the principle. A Sviiscbibkr. 

Winter grain, if not already in the gronnJ, shouM bt 
sown as soon ns possible. 
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ORNAMilKTAL GATE.— Fig. 92. 

The ffunfl b eompoied of hard wood sticks, 2| ineheit 
iquare; the lattice of boards 2 inches wide and ] of an 
inch thick, well riveted together at each crossing, which 
prerents the possibility of swagging 

MiddUJUld, Mm., 1845. 



JLawsxncx Smith. 



grade sheep, which I intend to dispose of, so as to haFC 
nothing on ray place bat pure blood merinos. 

WUUaUm, Vt>, S§pt. IfUlh 1845. L. 6. Bikgham. 

P. 8. Ton see I have given yon an accoont of thm 
worst as well as the best end of my flock. I wish fhrnt 
others would do likewise. Then we eoold eompare 
notes with proper data to go upon. *' The truth, thm 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,*' is my motto* 
Will your correspondents enlighten nsf 

CL£ARIN6 LAND. 



GOOD SHEEP— HEAVY FLEECES. 

I have noticed, Mr. Editor, some statementoof the high 
shearing properties of Col. Randall's flock, A. L. Bing- 
ham's, and some others, in the last two numbers of the 
Cultivator. These facts are of some interest and import- 
ance to all engaged in sheep husbandry. In your recent 
visit to Vermont, had you extended your tour as far as 
Williston, I could have shown you a very superior flock 
of sheep, which for the number, I think, is not iar sur- 
passed by any other in Npw England. Let me give 
you a few facts in regard to the shearing of my last 
dip. Each fleece was weighed as it came off, withj 
steel-yards, that had been compared with Fairbanks 
Patent Scales, and found to be perfectly accurate^anit 
the weight was recorded at the time. 

I had 42 ewes that sheared six poumls and a quarter of 
very elean washed wool. One yearling buck that shear- 
ed 8 lbs. 10 ounces. And o'ue, also a yearling, which 
sheared 10 lbs. and 8 oz., and the shearers will testify that 
the wool was very thoroughly washed. I had 3 sheep that 
sheared between? and 8 |KKinds — 12 that sheared nearly up 
to seven — and so on, and 88 that went nearly to six lbs. 
each. Of my whole flock of 207—90 of which were 
yearlings — ^the exact average was five pounds and three 
quarters of an ounce. Some of the yearlings went as 
low as 3i lbs., and two old ewes that had shed a great 
part of their wool went below three pounds. I have 
seen no account where the average on so large a flock 
was so great. My flock has been established within two 
years, and I have spared no pains or expense in making 
the best selections. My flock is made up of Oaudaloupes 
from the Shaker Farms, Enfield, N. H., and of Paulars, 
so eslle«l, from the flocks of the Messrs. Cutting, and 
Mr. T. C. Wright, Shoreham, and M. Bingham, and A. 
L. Bingham, Cornwall, Vt., and of that very superior 
flo3k, J. I. Bailey's, Newport, R. I. I paid from $10 to 
$30 each, for my ewes, and $40 for my best yearling 
buck, when a lamb about four months old. This last 
was purchased of Mr. A. L. Bingham, of Cornwall, who 
has refused $50 for the own brother to him, a Iamb of 
this season. I consider this buck as the very best I ever 
saw. I have about 20 lambs from him, and they show 
him to be a stock getter of the highest order, having 
very thick and very fine wool, and so like the sire, that 
you, a stranger, would be able to select them from a 
flock of 90| after you had once seen him. He is a buck 
of T9ry large size for his age — of proud and lofty carriage 
—of great strength and courage, and strong constitution. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, that we could get the average 
weight of the entire flocks of A. L. Bingham, Col. Ran- 
dall, &c., &c. If the average is taken on a small por- 
tion of a flock, it gives us no adequate or just idea of the 
whole. I find if I take my average on 53 instead of 42, 
that it is reduced to exactly 6 lbs. each. 

I would give yon the following general statement of 
my shearing, which will lead you to understand about 
how my flock stands. Of ewes with lambs by their 
sides, except where they were yearlings, three sheared 
over 7 lbs. each — 12 firom 6 to 7 lbs. each — 48 from 5 
to 6 lbs. each — and 88 from 4 to 5 lbs. each. The balance 
of the flock of 207, sheared below 4 lbs each. 

I have about 250, old and young, full blood, pure me 
ritto sheep; 90 of the number are lambs. The balance 
are one, two, and three years old. I hare a few high 
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L. TtrCKUK, Esq. — Ton inquire, page 152, May No. 
Cultivator, for an article on the best mode of clearing;' 
land. I trust you are in possession of a better aiticle than 
the following; if not, this Is at your service. 

Oinlling or belting, where timber and wood are of 
little or no value, is the usual, and I am of opinion, the 
best mode, and to be the flrat step, in clearing land. If 
deadeneil a few years before cleared and brought into 
cultivation, the bark, limbs, and much of the sap part of 
the timber becomes decayed, and forms a valuable and 
lasting manure ; whereas, had the whole been cut and 
burned while green, not only the decayed part above al- 
luded to, but much of the vegetable mold, or soil of the 
land, would have been also consumed. 

The trunks of the trees must necessarily be burned 
n the land ; and the larger the log heaps the better, 

less surface is burned over. 

I believe it is universally admitted, that burning over 
land is injurious to the soil ; but the ashes made and al- 
lowed to remain, where log heaps and large brush heaps 
have been burned, fully restores the injury done. I can 
conceive no soil benefited, by burning anything that 
might otherwise decay on it. Except in extreme dry 
weather, by burning of new ground clearings, or even 
log heaps, the organic or vegetable matters are seldom 
destroyed to any considerable depth ; but the proportion 
burned becomes heavy and inert; and if all, to the usual 
depth of the plow were burned, the result would be the 
same, as if spread to that thickness of brick dust made 
from the same material. 

To obviate any danger from burning wood on the 
land, I would recommend establishing manufactories in 
the vicinity of them; which would soon add a greater 
value to the wooil, than to the land when cleared. 

Such is the fact at the north where manufactories are 
established, and villages have sprung up ; such is the 
case in the sugar districts in Louisiana, and along the 
rivers and water courses of the whole country where 
steamboats and vessels ply, and commerce is carried on. 
In a word, the most profitable mode is the course usually 
taken, especially by new settlers. Deaden the timber, 
cut and burn the under brush, and put in a erop; after- 
ward, and before the limbs and trunks begin to fiall, to 
endanger life and limb, cut down and bum; and what is 
very important— go ahead. Yours, troly. 

New River, La,, 1845. 8. Tillotsok. 

DESTROYING ALDERS AND OTHER BUSHES. 



Editor of the Cultivator — Sir — On the receipt of 
your August number, I notibed the article on «< Killing 
Alders," and your invitation to others for facts on that 
subject. 

Mr. Jefibrson somewhere suggests the importance and 
utility of perpetuating the experience of old men, and 
agriculturists depend so much upon fsots for what they 
do, that I am induced to sUte my own experience on this 
subject. 

In the town of Salem, Washington county, N. Y., 
where I have resided for more than forty years, I have 
been in the habit yearly of cutting all kinds of brush that 
sprout In the open and cleared flekls. This has been 
done in the months either of July or August, in the old 
of the moon, when the sign is in the heart; and when il 
has been done on the day the moon changed, but bef<H« 
the change, the sign being in the heart, it has never 
fiiiled, to my recollection, to destroy the brah. 

John Crart. 

U SoUm, Augiut 18« 1845. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL in the SOUTHWEST— No. TII. 



BT SOLON ROBINSON. 



Once again, my friends, I come with my monthly greet- 
Ing, Well, where parted we company Iasl7 Let at re- 
flect. We had Just visited Mr. Leigh, and given a 
slight sketch of his method of farmingt which I have 
italicised to give the term a contradistinction from that 
of planting — the latter term meaning only the cultivation 
of cotton. Bnt before leaving Mr. Leigh's neighbor* 
hood, I must notice that I was on President Polk's plan- 
tation, and earnestly hope that his cultivation of Uncle 
Sam's big plantation will be as well managed under the 
overseership of Mr. Polk, as his Mississippi cotton plan- 
tation is reported to be. The next point of interest that 
I visited was the plantation of Captain Wm. Eggleston, 
of Holmes county, who is one of the good ikrmers of 
Mississippi. He is a Virginiany firom Amelia county, 
and having an introduction from his friend, Mr. Leigh, 
I met with a very hearty reception. 

The 17th of February was an uncomfortably warm 
day. The peas in Captain E.>s garden several inches 
high, lettuce in full head, and other things in proportion. 
Captain I^gleston has about 1,400 acres of land under 
coltivation, and upon which live 20 whites, and 150 
blacks, 70 of which are fteld bands; about one-third of 
his land is kept in com and oats, the proportion of com 
being as two to one. He keeps up a continued rotation 
of crops, and puts all the manure that he can upon the 
com, which averages about 29 or 30 bushels to the acre; 
plants com and sows oafs in February. He is now work- 
ing 43 mules ami horses, and 28 oxen, and makes 560 
bales a year, which he has to haul 10 or 12 miles. He 
also raises all the grain and meat required upon the plan- 
tation, feeding his negroes at the rate of 3^ lbs. clear ba- 
con per head per week, with about a peck ami a half of 
com meal, besides vegetables and fruit, melons, &c. 
Like Mr. Leigh, he gets his flour from Virginia, and 
asserts that no other will keep well throtigh the summer. 

I saw in his garden some very fine flg trees, which as 
far north as this produce remarkably well. Peaches are 
unfailing, but with grapes he has not been successful. 
Apples are not a southern frait, yet many are attempting 
their cultivation. And now a word of Captain Eggle- 
■ton's system of cultivation. His place is all hilly, thin, 
oak land, very light soil, that melts away in water not 
quite so easy as salt or sugar; and yet he has scarcely a 
gully upon the whole farm; but he has more than 20 
miles of side hill ditches, which are so constructed that 
they lake up all the surface water before it passes &r 
enough over the ground to form gullies. 

While riding over the plantation, I found one of the 
overseers engaged, with a large force of hands, laying 
off* and making ditches upon some new g^und, it being 
a rule never to pot in a second crop until the land is 
ditched. 

I will attempt a description of the very simple instru- 
ment used as a level. It consists first of an upright 
standard about five feet high, fjie lower end sharpened 
to stick in the ground, and about a foot above is a shoul- 
der, upon which rests a frame made of thin cross bars, 
tennoned at each end into uprights, about four feet long, 
one bar at top and one at bottom, and one in centre, with 
holes through which the upright passes, and upon which 
it plays freely. This standard being Fet in the ground 
and a plum line brought to rest upon a scale previously 
graded to the required fall of the ditch, the operator 
sights along the middle bar until it strikes the ground at 
the point where he would commence the ditch, and then 
moves it round the face of the hill he wishes to circle, 
having the various points marked as far as he could ex- 
tend the view from that point. And here I cannot re* 
frain from mentioning a very remarkable fact which I 
saw, and which Captain E. assured me that he bad often 
witnessed, but could not account for. He had a negro 
boy — not a very remarkably bright one either — about 
a dozen years old, who being stationed at the starting 
point of the ditch, would start upon a smart trot round the 
face of the hill, and when he had gone as far as he 
thought necessary to strike a stake, he- would stop, and 



never four feet out of the way. Query, bad he a water 
level in his head? How can his leveling faculty be ac- 
counted for? I wish some political leveUra had as happy 
a faculty of always being right. 

When the line is thus staked off, the same boy walks 
beck upon his track, picking up the stakes, while the 
overseer guiding a horse drawing a slightly marking 
plow held by another hand, follows on, and thus makes 
the line of the ditch for the big plow that follows, and 
in turn is followed by hands with hoes until the ditch is 
completed. 

The alteration that I would recommend in this instra - 
ment, would be to substitute a spirit level for the plumb 
line, as on a windy day the line is too much affecteil. 

This level upon hilly land is much preferable to the 
rafter level, and is as easily made* 

As before remarked, the rows have to conform to the 
ditches, however crooked, and the manner of plowing is 
to lay off the rows in the first Instance, the middles often 
being left unbroken until after the com is planted, and 
perhaps up. Captain Eggleston's plan is to plow deep 
directly under the corn, and plow shallow while tending 
the g^wlng crop. His BM>tto is to plow deep for all 
crops. He assures us that since he has adopted the level 
system of ditching and plowing, that in addttfon to the 
advantage to the land, that his crops are better and the 
soil improving instead of deteriorating. 

All of his mechanical work is done by his negroes upon 
his plantation. He has two negro cari)enters that he oc- 
casionally hires out to others at the ratb of $40 apiece 
per month. He estimates that he has ten miles of plan- 
tation roads, and 20 miles of rail fence, more than half 
of which is to fence against other folks' cattle instead of 
bis own; and this fence has all to be renewed once in 
seven years, as in this humid climate that period is the 
length of durability of rails. What an enormous taxi 
And with the enormous waste of timber going on^ how 
long will it be before all the rail timber is exhausted? 
What is to be done then? What is to be substituted? It 
is time this matter was thought of even amid the forests 
of l^Tississippi. There is another matter that ought to 
be thought of too by every cotton planter. What are 
they going to do when the supply of basket tinfber is 
exhausted, as it already is in some parts of the state? 
Will they send to the north for these indispensable arti- 
cles? Well, BO be it. We are ready to furnisfi you, and 
we will soon leara that you cannot pick cotton without 
baskets. I advise yon to commence immediately the cul- 
tivation of Ozi£& Willow. It will grow upon all your 
creek banks, and it will make a more handsome and 
valuable fringe than many that I have seen in the middle 
of your fields. There is another article that g^ows al- 
most spontaneously upon some of the rich bottoms and 
waste corners of your plantations, that would bring mo- 
ney if sent to market; and that is red pepper, the grind- 
ing of which you can do in your own mills, and pack 
in your empty fiower barrels — try it. Yon can get the 
willow from New-Tork; I donH know in particular 
from where, but I will venture to name my friend, 
Charles Downing, nurseryman, Newburgh, whose ho- 
nesty I have great faith in. 

And begin in time to husband your resources for fen- 
cing. DonH pursue a course that I witnessed a few days 
ago. Deadening good rail trees within the proposed en- 
closure to stand and rot down, and going outside among 
the standing timber and cutting down the trees for rails, 
and for the reason that by so doing it saved the trouble 
of clearing up the tops within the field^those outside 
could lay undisturbed to rot. 

Leaving Captain Eggleston on the l8th, the first plan- 
tation I passed was one that once had been a very fine 
one, of comparative level and rich soil, now in utter ru- 
ins : Caose— debt, law and taxes. Fences^ buildings and 
land all in rains; the former rotted and iallen down, and 
the latter gullied away. In the midst of all this desola- 
tion, an ancient momid reared its lofty heail, looking still 
more the lonely monnment of an extinguished race than 
it would when met upon the wild waste where UvUiza- 
tUm had not yet set its more enduring mark. Even here 
upon this monument tte hand of tlie white man had beei^ 
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and dzpoted to view lh« liiCaior^ " fall of dead moi't 
bones.** 

After passing Lexington, the county seat of Holmes, 
which is rather a pleasant- looking town, we begin to 
leave the hilly country, and iind one, though of the same 
kind of soil, much more level, and showing more good 
farms, upon several of which I saw large forces busy 
planting com. Cotton seed is much used for manoring 
com, sometimes spread broadcast and sometimes put in 
the drill with the seed, which is generally planted in 
drills and covered with the plow. 

From a Mr. Adams, whose hospitality I partook of this 
night, I learned that hot ashes are a very eflbctoal reme- 
dy for what is generally callett « the damps " in wells. 
They appear to absorb and neutralize the gas—so he 
says. It is easily tried. Mr. A. is a great economist of 
manure, and plow) his land upon the level system, but 
without ditches, which Captain Eggleston says, upon 
side hills is worse than straight up and down. Mr. Ad- 
ams* land is, however, comparatively level. 

February 19th, I passed through the town of Benton, 
the county seat of Yasoo, and which is so superior to its 
namesake in Missouri, both in appearance and character 
of its inhabitants, that one or the other ought to change 
its name, and principally though for the reason that p9- 
pers directed to one often get astray to the other. I re- 
gret that the ansieiy that I began to feel to reach Log 
Hall, prevented me from making a stop at this town and 
forming more close acquaintance with some of the many 
friends and readers of the Cultivator that in a very short 
visit I found here. It was then my intention to return, 
which circumstances prevented. Although I would not 
make distinctions among friends, yet I may be permitted 
to signaliae Mr. Jenkins, the P. M., and Wm. Battel, 
Esq., whom I found most active and anxious to encourage 
the reading of agricultural papers. 

A few miles west of Benton I called upon John M. 
Cullen, who has invented, as he thinks, an improved cot- 
ton scraper — it being a small piece of steel attached to 
a plow in such a mannef that he can <' bar off" and 
<' scrape " at the same time. I witnepsed a trait in Mr. 
Cull en's character that I desire to mention, together with 
the wish that others would do likewise. 

He owns a pond, which is the only watering place for 
teams upon the road for a long distance, and which he 
necessarily had to enclose; but Insteail of shutting the 
public out, be has gone to considerable expense to pro- 
vide for their accommodation, and has put up a sign of 
<' Bethesda,'' the meaning of which Bible readers will 
understand. 

But let us go on with our wonders. To-day I first 
met with the « Spanish moss" regions, which, contrary 
to the opinion entertained by many, that it only grows 
upon trees in swamps, is found equally abundant upon 
the hills. I don't know that it shows any preference in 
the kind of tree it grows upon, for it is not a parasite; 
that is, so far as I could observe, it appears to have no 
connection with the tree, but hang^ loosely upon the 
limbs, sometimes hanging down two or three feet. Its 
color is silvery grey, and when all the trees In the forest 
are thickly covered, it gives a curious appearance. Al- 
though at the north we esteem it valuable for mattresses, 
BiCt it is here but little used. 

This evening I crofisedthe " Big Black,** a stream large 
enough for stesmers in high water, but for want of im- 
provement but little used. It runs through a wide, rich, 
overfiowable bottom, entirely uncultivated. During two 
days ride I passed land that was not yet clear of timber, 
that had been worn out snd thrown out of use. This 
bottom land would be more enduring. 

In this region of Ike state there is great difficulty in 
getting wells, while streams and springs are few and sub- 
ject to dry up; and though every body ought to have 
cisterns and artificial ponds, yet every body has not, and 
none that I have met with seem to be « fixeil," but are 
ready to sell out and hie away to Texas, or some other 
place " further west.** 

February 20th I travelled oo a very broken and poorly 
oulttvatcd part of Madison and Hinds counties; passed 
several *< gone to Texas ** plantations, the appearance of 
which give fhe^jptiy a dceolate look. 



Enquiring for Dr. Phillips, I found thai " a prophet Im 
not known in his own country,'* and that if a man wishes 
to distinguish himself << among some folks,*' he must turn 
politician, instead of becoming a writer for agricultural 
papers. However, most that I inquired of seemeil to 
know that the Doctor lived enmewhere, though the exact 
where they could not tell, and for which latter piece of 
ignorance I did not mnch blame them after I knew my* 
self, for a more out of the way plaee cant well be thoa|^ 
of. Knowing that hia post-ofiloe address was ^EdwaniaP 
Depot,** I easily found that, but I cannot say that the 
seven miles fh>m there was so easy to And in the night, 
or so pleasant to drive over; bat peraeveranre accom- 
plished the task, and I found the Doctor and hia family 
so much more pleasant than the route to his places that 
with the reader*! permission who haa travel«l thus far 
with me, we will tarry awhile and partake of beartlett 
hos})itaIity while resting from the fatigue of our thousand 
miles Jonmey. And now for another short month, dear 
reader, a kind adieu from your old friend and fellow 
traveller. Solon Robwsoh. 



SEEDLING PEAB. 



LuTHsa TucKXB, Esq.— Having read in the Cultiva- 
tor for June last, the communication of Judge Darlingt 
of New-Haven, in this state, relative to the seedling' 
pears cultivated by Gov. Eilwards, of the same place, 
I concluded I would send you a sample of a seedling- 
pear which has t>een cultivated in this vicinity for a 
period of nearly or quite one hundred years. They are 
known by the name of " Pineo pear.** It is said 
that the elder Dea. Pineo, who formerly lived in the 
North Society of Lebanon, (which is now Columbia,) 
found a young pear tree growing wild in a piece of 
wood land. He took up the same, set it out near hia 
dwelling, and the result was the kind of pear which I 
send you. It has been cultivated by budditig and graft- 
ing, so that many of the farms in this and adjoining towns 
have one or more of this kind of pear tree, which have 
long been in bearing. No sales of these pears have 
been made until within a few years, when a fruit dealer 
in the city of Norwich chanced to purchase a few of 
them in their hard state, which he considered of little 
value, and they were left in a barrel for nearly two 
weeks, when, having occasion for the barrel, he found 
on examination, thst the pears had become mellow, 
were juicy and very delicious, and that the fhiit he had 
considered as nearly worthless, was really a valuable kind. 

He has introduceil them into the Boston market, ami 
they find a ready sale among the lovers of fine fruit In 
that '* city of notions." In fact, they have so grown 
into repute within the few years past, that fruit dealers 
in Hartford and Norwich have been out to engage them 
of the farmers in advance, before the fruit was ripe 
enough to be gatherect from the tree. Mr. Truman, a 
fruit dealer in Norwich, told me a few days since, that 
he thought the variety was peculiar to this region, and 
would not succeed well in any other locality. How this 
is I know not, but have been informed that iieople who 
have moved from this place to the western part of your 
9tate, have taken with them the scions of this pear, but 
when the trees came to bearing, they were nothing like 
the « Pineo pear.** I also put in the box a few peaches, 
which are seetllings of my own raising. Should the 
box arrive before the fruit is injured, will you please 
to give your opinion as to its merits, and how it will 
compare with the pears raised in your vicinity. 

John S. Teobcans. 

CoiunMa, (Ci.,) Sept. Ut, 1845. 

[The box of pears and peaches abov6 spoken of by 
Mr. Yeomans, and for which he has oar thanks, arrived 
safe on the 6th of Sept. The fruit was however too ripe, 
generally, to test ita real qualities. The pear was 
tasted by several, and pronounced decidedly good. Its 
size is more than medium; form handsome; color fine 
light yellow with minute msty dots; and its llesh rather 
melting and sweet. We presume it is not overrated by 
Mr. Y. The peach is a middling sized, pretty fruit 
Color yellowish, with a beaattthl bright blodi. Quality 
middliiif.-^Eo.] 
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▲ KITCHEN GARDEN— FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 



Reader, if you want to see something in the vegetable 
kingdom a little earlier, and a litUe nicer, than yoa ever 
saw it before in this climate, just drop into the fhiit yards 
and gardens of Eleazea Burnhah, Esq., and his son- 
in-law. Dr. Alexandeb Thompso.v, at Aurora, Cayuga 
Lake. 

Only one mile east of this place, 400 feet above the 
level of the Lake, nearly every thing of the fruit kind 
has been cut off this season, by a biting June frost; but 
here, directly on Aurora bay, under the warming influ- 
ence of this never freezing lake, the tomato, the egg 
plant, the tender grape, and the peach, are in luxuriant 
progress; corn, planted in April, begins on this, 20th of 
July, to glaze; early potatoes, very much pinched by 
drouth, are now ripe; most other kitchen truck is in 
great perfection. 

Here are ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreens, 
and flowering shrubs of every hue and variety; to say 
nothing of the earlier berries, cherries, gooseberries, &c., 
&c. ; here is the Bon apple fully ripe, as is also the lus- 
cious little apple of Eve, on its tiny, bush-like ti-ee; the 
delicious Seckel pear tree is so thickly beset with its un- 
ripe blood-red fruit that its leaves are thrown into the 
shade. Apricots, nectarines, plums, peaches, and cluster- 
ing grapes, are giving an earnest of early fhiition,*8uch 
as but few, even in this fruitflil land, have it in their 
power to enjoy. 

But how shall I describe the flower garden, with its 
winding, circular, any thing but straight, gravelled 
walks; with borders of stone crop. Phlox, and Buxut aem- 
pervir$nsi its concave, crescent-shaped, many sided beds; 
to undertake to name the genus, let alone the legion va- 
riety of these beauties of the floral creation, which now 
bloom here, is more than my poor pen can compass; 
suffice it to say, that here are flowers indigenous and exo- 
tic, from every iclime, 

" Where MPoman smiles or sigbs." 
That which occurred to me first, was, how so much 
labor could be done at so little expense; the absence of 
every weed, the finely ameliorated soil, the extreme good 
taste in the arrangement of the flowers and the houfe 
plants, in their rustic boxes, the picturesque disposition 
of the beds, and the flowering shrube; above all, the or- 
der, beauty, freshness, which pervaded all; was prima 
facU evidence to me, that no mercenary hand, no clod- 
hopper foot, bad been tolerated here. It was evidence 
}>ositive that the result here produced was the effect of 
that labor, and those combinations, which enthusiasm alone 
ean originate and direct. Mr. Bomham himself is too 
far in the « sere and yellow leaf" to lend his physical 
aid to the work, but Dr. Thompson finds both mental and 
physical renovation in the labors of the fruit yard and 
garden; here is also a single young man, a servant of all 
work, an Englishman; but not the dull, leaden>eyed, stu- 
pid, obsequious, serving man of old England; I am told 
that he spends much of his leisure time in Dr. T.>s libra- 
ry ; here under the doctor's instruction he has learned 
something of geology, agricultural cbemlsfry, and bota- 
ny; this « little learning," pronounced so << dangerous" 
in the old world, has come to be, under our republican 
institutions, the best " tuftport to thethrone,^^ the only 
guarantee to popular civilization, the parent of that ex- 
alted enthusiasm, without which there is no upward pro- 
gress; nothing to separate the intelleetnal laborer from 
that biped drudge of grossness and ignorance, who has 
too long been honored with the title of a laboring man. 

8. W. 

The Moon ottt-oeneralled. — A lady of our ac- 
quaintance, lately fairly out-generalled the moon. In 
making soap (over which the moon and the witches seem 
to have great power, according to some,) she was parti- 
cularly unsuccessful; though her ley was strong, and every 
thing else aniarentlyrighf. She was promptly informed 
by an experienced neighbor that she had undertaken the 
business 'exactly in the wrong time of the moon. A 
young chemist, who happened to be present, discovering 
that the ley effervesced strongly in acids, and was there- 
fore not caustic enough, applied quicklime in small quan- 



tities to the obstinate and half-made soap, when in a 
short time all lunar influence was withdrawn, the planet 
struck its colors, (if it ever had any,) and a fine lot of 
first rate soap was produced. T. 



DRAINING MARSHES AND PONDS. 



Mr. Tttcker — Among the many little obstructions 
which nature has placed in the way of the practical fiur- 
mer, none appear more repulsive than those little swamps 
and marshes which are here and there promiscuously 
seen in the midst of fertile lands, often surrounded by 
high ground, which seem to baffle the industry and defy 
the skill of the agriculturist, to drain or fill up. The re- 
sult of an experiment last summer in draining one of this 
kind, I purpose to give for the t>enefit of those who are 
similarly annoyed by a swamp surrounded by land so 
high that it is impossible to drain it in the usual Buuuier 
of ditching. 

There was situated in the centre of a field a pond of 
water, covering about half or three -fourths of an acre of 
ground, in which water has remained for a great number 
of years past^ from three io four feet deep, surrounded 
by ground rising in every direction firom the centjre of 
the pond, so that it seemed impossible to get a ditch deep 
enough to let the water out. The soil of the surround- 
ing field is of a sandy quality, and in the bottom of the 
pond is of muck or blue clay, and for several rods around 
the pond where the water occasionally stood during wet 
seasons of the year. About four or ^v^ rods from the 
pond, and a short distance from the clay soil, where the 
ground was perfectly dry and sandy, I commenced dig- 
ging a well about eight feet in diameter. After digging 
about two feet from the surface of the ground, the sou 
grew hanier, and showed some indication of gravel, and 
continued to grow more hard and gravelly to the depth 
of six feet, where it grew more loose and gravelly ; and 
continued to grow more loose and porous to the depth of 
twelve feet, when it began to cave, and was but little 
else than a stratum of loose stones and gravel. I then filled 
(he well with large stones, loosely thrown in, and in or^ 
der to prevent their falling too hard and packing too 
tightly on the bottom of the well, several posts were 
placed slantingly towards the bottom for the stones to roll 
against; and from the well I dug a ditch to the pond, 
deep enough for the water to run readily from the bot- 
tom of the pond. This was done in the afternoon, and 
the next morning the pond was perfectly empty of water, 
which the evening before was fVom one to four feet 
deep, and covering near three-fourths of an acre; thus 
in less than fifteen hours this immense quantity of water 
was discharged from the bottom of the well into the 
bowels of the earth. A ditch was then dug leading from 
the well through the centre of the pond, and stoned in 
the ordinary way of filling blind ditches, and the muck 
drawn out upon the high ground and mixed with the 
sandy soil of which the field is composed. 

The ground has since remained perfectly dry and til- 
lable, and bids fair to become more productive than any 
other part of the field. I am satisfied, Drom the success 
of this experiment, that moM of the swamps, ponds and 
marshes which abound in our country, and are similarly 
surrounded by sandy soil, may be, with trifling expense, 
drained and made permanently dry in this expeditious 
manner. J. W. Seclt. 

£ttinbridge, Chemmgo county, Jlugusty 1845. 

B0MMERH3 MANURE. 



L. TucxEB, Esq.— -As I am a friend to the agrieul- 
tural interests of the country, and wish its improvement 
and prosperity, I send this communication to you. I 
have lately purchased George Bomtter>s patent method 
of making manure, and from trial oonaider it very vaiu- 
ble, not only in the fabrication of manures, but also In 
its analyses of soils, and other interesting matter to the 
farmer. I have long thought the subject of agriculture 
had been greatly neglected, and am very glad this effort 
has been made to accelerate its interests. I would 
not be deprived of the aid of the knowledge contained in 
the method for five times what it cost me oould I not regain 
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It. I hope my fellow farmen Oiroaghoot the country, 
who need mannre for their fiatrniB will avail themselves 
of this useful method, which so cheaply and expe Ji- 
tionsly converts the materials into this valuable article. 
Let us be awake to this subject, and we shall but little 
longer hear of short crops and worn out lands. 

Ralph Stobbs. 
MansJUld, Ct., August 27tk, 1845. 

CANADA THISTLES. 



Mb. Editor — ^I fully agree with a writer in the July 
number of the Cultivator, that " prevention is better than 
cure.'' I have no doubt that old, deep-rooted patches of 
thistles may be subdued by constant and thorough plow- 
ing; but my plan is to save th« trouble of a '<cure." I 
know by my own experience, that any farm not already 
overrun with thistles, may, by a little work and contaant 
vigilance, be kept entirely clear. 

In 1807, 1 came into possession of the farm I now oc- 
cupy. There was not then any thistles on it, but a neigh- 
bor adjoining had at that time one lot very full of them. 
He took no pains to keep them down, except by ordinary 
plowing and cropping, and his farm at length became 
completely overrun with them. In every head -land and 
joint of fence they were from year to year suflTereil to 
run to seed. The consequence was, that my farm, which 
aiyoins my neighbor's for half a mile, in a few years 
showed Canada thistles springing up in different places. 
I made up my mind to commence not a Florida war 
merely, but an interminable war on the base intruders. 

Believing in the theory that the root is as much de- 
pendent for prosperity on the branch as the branch is on 
the root, I take a hoe, in the spring of the year when 
they first make their appearance, and just crop them off 
at the surface with one stroke, which a man can do and 
walk right along. I repeat the operation as often as the 
thistles appear, which may be three or four times in the 
season. I have frequently killed them in this way the 
first season, so that they have not appeared again in the 
same place; but if they should appear the next season 
they will look sickly, and by repeating the same process 
the second year they will be entirely subdued. But if, 
unfortunately, you have neighbors less faithful than your- 
self, you will be constantly annoyed with new cases 
which will require attention. 

I have pursued this practice of catting thistles with a 
hoe for nearly forty years; and although my neighbor's 
fiurm is now filled with them in every field, there has 
never been on mine in any one year more than a man 
could cut up with a hoe in ten minutes, provided they 
were standing in one spot. But they will spring up in 
some new places every year or two, requiring, like the 
maintenance of liberty, *< eternal vigilance." 

An Old Fabmes. 

Saratoga, August, 1845. 



HOUSES OF UNBURNT BRICK. 



Mb. Editob — We have a method of building cheap 
good houses here of unbtimt brick, of which I do not 
recollect that any notice has been taken in your paper, 
and which I think are admirably adapted to any part of 
the country. The plan is as follows : 

First, find out some strong, adhesive clay — thes^fronger 
the better — throw up a quantity of it and mix in plenty 
of straw or sedge grass, cut about six inches long. Put 
in Bofilcient water to make a strong mortar, and tread with 
oxen or horses to a consistency to be made into brick. 
Mould them to any size you wish, from 18 inches by 9 
to the size of common brick; they are generally mould- 
ed here as long as the wall is thick — say 18 by 9, and 6 
Inchet thick. After being dried in the sun, like other 
brick, they are ready for building, and can be put up 
with either day mortar, or lime mortar, as is conve- 
nient. Lime is of course the best. They should be 
built on good stone or oak sill foundation, 18 inches from 
the ground, and the eaves of the roof should project over 
2 feet, to prevent the water lodging. The chimney can 
be built of the same material of a smaller size, except 
the Are place, and above the roof. The plaster is put on 



the wall without lathing, both inside and outside, it brings 
usually rough cast. If five or six nails are driven into 
each brick to within half an inch of the head, they will 
prevent the rough cast from falling off, but it will stick 
close enough to the wall on the inside without. A 
frame is fitted on the wall where floors are wanted for 
the Joists to fit into, if for good houses, but if for sl 
cheap kind, simple two inch plank are laid on the wall, 
and the joists laid on them for the fioor. 

These houMs are at once cheap and durable, bein^^ 
very warm in the winter and cool in summer, and always 
free from damp. Being generally frost -proof, flowering 
plants can be kept in them in the winter with the great* 
est ease. A friend of mine, a few miles from here, who 
formerly lived at Albany, Mr. John Holmes, has built a 
very good one of this kind, and he finds it all that he 
can desire a house to be. Mr. Ellsworth, of the Patent 
Ofllce at Washington, has also built one. 

J. B. Bagwell. 
Chingnaooueey, Canada West, Angort, 1345. 

POUDRETTE. 



To THE Editor of the Cultivator — Having seen 
it stated by you in some of your papers, in answer to ao 
enquiry in relation to Poudrette, that it is undoubtedly 
one of the best manures when properly made— but th it 
the purchaser must trust to the honesty of the manufac- 
turer for a good article — we beg leave to state two or 
three facts concerning ourselves, which will show that 
we have an interest in making a good article, and prov^ 
the fact that we do not adulterate our poudrette. In the 
first place, we have too much capital at stake to risk our 
reputation by making an article that would sell for but 
one season. Our buildings, vats, drying floors, with 
movable covers, which occupy more than an acre of 
ground, together with the vessels continually employed 
in the business, cost us more than $75,000. Secondly, 
we offer the following 

Affidavit — State cfNew Jersey, Hudson County, ts. — 
Charles F. Dodge, being duly sworn acconling to law, 
deposes and says, that he is now, ami has been Agenl and 
Superintendent for the Loili Manufacturing Company, at 
their works on the Hackensack River, during the two last 
years, (1844 and 1845,) that he knows the materials of 
which every barrel of Poudrette has been made during 
that time, and that (o his certain knowledge, no raw peat, 
iturf, or meadow mud is now, or has been used, in the 
I manufacture of their I9ew and Improved Poudrette, and 
moreover, that no street manure, pond dirt, or hard coal 
ashes, or any other hurtful or deteriorating material has 
been or is now mixed in or with the article. That (he 
cheapest material used in its manufacture, is an article an- 
swering exactly both in description and analysis to the 
celebrated ^'Duteh Ashes,'^ which, as deponent is informed 
and believes, have been for many years a considerable 
article of commerce in Ekirope, being there considered a 
most valuable and powerful fertilizer. And deponent fur- 
ther saith, that the proportion of night soil to the other 
compounds, is not less than 60 per cent., anil that no ar* 
tide is used which is not a good manure by itself; that 
all foreign substances, such as sand, &c., are separated 
as much as possible from the night soil, by a peculiar 
process }• that no two kinds of Poudrette. have ever bseis 
manufactured for sale; that the proportions of the seve- 
ral ingredients are uniform and not varieil from; that io 
its manufacture it is carefully protected from rains, snows, 
ami dews, and that from the manner in which it is made, 
it is next to impossible that one barrel should be better or 
woree than another. 

Charles F. Dodge, Agt. and Supt. LodiMan'g. Co, 

Sworn this 23d day of June, 1845, before me at Jersey 
City. J. D. Miller, Master in OhaneeriK 

Add the fact, that we are an old csfablished and incor- 
porated company ; that we have survived every rival es- 
tablishment; that we hare greatly improved upon the 
European process of preparing Poudrette, aiul we leave 



* It sometimes happen^,^ that hard coal ashes ere thrown into 
privies. In such cases it impoasibte to separaie or screen «wry par 
licle of hard coal from ii-^ienee, small pieces, aJboat the siae of a 
pea, are occasiouolly found in the Poudrette. 
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your readers to judge whether we are not entitled to 
confldencey or at least to a trial. 

Respectfully yours. A, Det, 

Presn of the Lodi Man'g^. Ck)., 50 Liberty-st., N. T. 
N$W'York, Augu$t 14, 1845. 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 



Mr. Tucksb — ^Having^ in several former numbers of the 
Cttltlvator, seen notices of the Black Sea Wheat, and 
learning that where it had been raised it was con- 
sidered a valuable variety, I concluded to make a trial of 
it myself. Accordingly I last spring procured one 
bashet and a half for seed. This was sown the 24th of 
April on a little over an acre of ground. The crop I 
have just harvested, and for many years I have not had 
so good a one. The straw was bright, the heads long 
and remarkably well filled. Still I think it was some- 
what injured by the drouth, as it was on dry land, and 
the season with us has been very dry. As many farmers 
In this vicinity have made no change of seed for many 
years, would it not be for their interest so to dof 1 
think I have found U to. My wheat is not yet threshed, 
or I would give the number of bushels. In some pieces 
In this vicinity, a small worm has made serious depreda- 
tions. Will you give the name? Have heard it from 
others, but not satisfied. It Is about the eighth of an inch 
long, of an orange color, and it is found by the side of 
the kerne], or between the kernel and the hull. 

In the last number of the Cultivator was a notice of a 
trial of the Centre Draft Plow. I have used this kind of 
plow several seasons, and believe that as yet, too much 
has not been said in its praise. In the beautiAil work it 
performs, in the ease with which it is held, and in its 
lightness of draft, the farmer is sure of finding his reward. 

PlainJiM, Mi., Aug, 21, 1845. Wm. N. Ford. 

P. S. Any person wishing to procure the Black Sea 
Wheat for seed, can be supplied by the subscriber. 

INDUSTRY AND ECONOBfY. 



L. Tucker, Esq.— Several years ago, on a cold raw 
day in November, public business called me to the house 
and farm of Mr. Bddlet Chase, then and still residing 
in the town of Winchester, in this state. I was so highly 
pleased with the amount of labor performed In doors 
and out, with the help employed, that I then made mem- 
orandums of the same in writing, and think it worthy 
of a place in your very worthy agricultural journal. 
I have no doubt of the truth of what I state, although it 
may seem extraordinary. The work was none of it 
alighted, but was all, in doors and out, done In an ex- 
cellent manner, and in due season. 

They then lived in an old inconvenient house in the 
middle of their farm, and had no public road to the house, 
but have now a good convenient house* and a good road 
passing by it. Mr. C. was, as might be expected, a sub- 
scriber to the New England Farmer, published at Boston, 
perhaps the only agricultural periodical then published 
hereabouu. He had that year kept and milked 16 cows, 
and made 6,500 lbs. cheese, 450 lbs. butter, and fatted 
2,700 lbs. pork, to aid in doing which, he bought a load 
of bran and 70 bushels of com. 

Mrs. Chase and a hired girl did the work in the house. 
They had three children, the oldest then four years old, 
and the youngest born the preceding August. 

Mr. C, with the help of a boy 16 years old, had done 
all the work on the &rm, raised 3 acres of com and po- 
tatoes, made 16 rods of stone wall, got out his manure, 
made and got in his hay, collected materials for a large 
and convenient farm-house, and his year's wood; made 
575 lbs. of maple sugar, of which he saved for his own 
use 30 lbs., and cleared on the rest over expenses of 
transportetion, $59.20, and 2 galls, of molasses sold for 
$2.50. Sold 5,400 lbs. of his cheese for 8 cents a pound, 
and his calf-skins for $9.28. Collected the apples for 
2o barrels of cider, carried them more than a mile to the 
mill and brought back the cider. 

His team consisted of a singe horse and no moi«, and 
he used no other during the year, except to break up one 
acre of sward land for plantmg. And with that same 



horse, he went to market in trips from 7 to 53 milei 
out, eaeh, amounting In the whole to 428 miles, and h« 
thinks about the same distance fai shorter trips. 

He bought his farm on credit, but by the industry and 
economy, not parsimony, above described, had been ena- 
bled to pay for his farm, and fhmish himself and fiimily 
with all the comforts of life. My daughter drank tea at 
his house a few days ago, and informal me that every 
thing is msnaged as well as when I was there. 

Lest it should be thought I have some interest in puff- 
ing a particular friend or connection, I can say, and say 
truly, that I never saw or heard of the man or any of his 
family, till the occasion first mentioned, nor have I now 
any connection with them or any more friendship for 
them than for any others, that by industry and good 
managen^t, make themselves eomfoitable and respecta- 
ble. Sttcv folks I wish to encourage, and as far as in my 
power, present to others for example, and therefore hope 
you will not ref^ue this a place in the Cultivator. 

C. BOTLZR* 

Pi^mouih, CotM., Jma 16» 1845. 

THE TANNING PROCESS. 



Mr. Editor — Tanning is a chemical process, but I 
doubt whether it keeps pace with the present maixsb of 
improvement in science and knowledge. 

The following information would be of general utility 
to tanners in the south and west, to wit; — 

Ist. Is there any philosophical instrument to ascertain 
the strength of tan ooze, or the tanning liquor? If yea, 
what Is Itt 

2nd. What is the strength of the first liquor the hides 
are put into? And what the strength of the last? 

3d. Are there any improved tanning machines of late 
invention, and what is their utility? Who are the in- 
ventors, where do they live, &c., fcc? 

4th. Is there no improved plan of scouring off the 
hair* cleansing the hide of the lime, &c.? 

A Subscriber. 

I40if»gstofb Aia.t My 29tk, 1845. 

In reference to the foregoing, we offer snoh information 
as we possess, hoping that others will more fully answer 
our correspondent's inquiries. 

A new process of tanning was Invented in BIngland a 
few years ago, for which, we have been told, a ])atent 
was granted by the crown. About the year 1838, or '39, 
an Englishman then residing at ZanesviUe, Ohio, ob- 
tained letters patent from the United States government, 
for what we understood was the same process. The 
name of this man we cannot now recollect, but presume 
any information can be furnished in relation to him, or 
to the process of tanning, by Mr. Joseph Stact, of 
Zsnesville. In John9on*» FanMr*» Encyclopedia, a de- 
scription is given of a new process of tanning, which we 
suppose to be the same as is above alluded to. The sub- 
joined extract embraces the substance of the account : 

" A discovery has recently been made, which seems 
likely to revolntioniae the tanning trade. By means of 
a tanning machine, or pair of horizontal rollers, fixed 
over a tan-pit, between which Is fixed a band or belt of 
hides attached by ligatures to each other, to the number 
of 50 to 100, and by which the rollers are constantly fed 
or supplied, the hides are lifted out of the pit on one 
side of the machine ; as they pass between the rollers, 
the exhausted ooze or tanning liquid Is pressed out of 
them, and they are deposited in folds in the pit on the 
other side, where they absorb another supply of fresh 
tannin. The first hide having been Inserted between 
the rollers, the others follow in soccession, ami npon 
arriving at the end of the tmnd, the motion of the roller 
is reversed, and the belt is returned through the ma» 
chine to receive another squeeze. This alternating mo- 
tion is eonstantly repeated, the pit being replenished 
from time to time with fresh solutions of tan, till the 
operation Is completed. The effbcts produced by this 
simple plan, are — 1. The shortening of the time of tan- 
ning to one fourth of that generally required. 2. The 
production of a considerable increase of weight. 3. 
The leather tanned by this method resists nater longer 
than that tanned by the old process. 4. The new me- 
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fiiod is cheaper tfaaa the old. 5. It is applicable to the 
axiiaing tan^yuxb, at a comparatiTely trifliog ezpcnie, 
with a capability of working in roands or series, and of 
expending less tan or liquor. 6. That it is available for 
all sorts of leaUier.» 



▲ fiHOWFR BATH. 



i 



Friend Tuckkb — ^A great deal has been written and 
said, of the necessity of frequent ablution. It has often 
tieen shown by the most lesjrned logic, that perfect health 
Bsay not be expected by him who neglects to keep 
his skin dsoji, anj more than him who neglects to 
keep his feet warm by exercise. And yet it is probable 
ttiat not one person in a thousand in this country, expects 
to wash daily mor# than bis lace and hands. This is 
particularly true of the country, where water at in great- 
est plenty, and where from the nature of our occupation, it 
perhaps, it the most needed. Bow many a poor fellow 
after a hard days' work in the harvest f&eld^ has retired 
at night, wearing linen steeped in perspiration, and found 
that 

— — << he's a niony who supposes 

That every bed's a bed of roses." 

He rises in the morning uttering the almost unirersal 
complaint at this time of Ihe year, «I am more tired than 
when I went to bed." 

Now, if he could have stood for but one minute under 
a shower bath, and followed (his by a brisk towel, and 
this wilh a clean night gown, how full his heart would 
have been of *' blessings upon the man who invented 
sleep.'' He would liave thought with the Irish poet, 

" Still as I stretch each wearied limb, 
I cast a grateful thought on him. 
And wish him rest in heaven." 

A certain correspondent of the Genesee Fanner once 
said « that bogs did not prefer to be dirty, but they wal- 
lowed in foul water because clean was not given to them." 

Surely no one will say that men are less refined than 
hogs I The true reason for this apparent neglect, arises 
chiefly, in my opinion, from the want of a suitable wash- 
ing apparatui. Bathing tubs are sometimes found in 
the dwellings of the rich, but these are costly, and require 
to have the water heated during the most of the year, for 
who but a regular disciple of Preissnitz would encoun- 
ter) feet foremost, an ice bath in the winter 1 Seeing in 
an eastern paper, ^the name I do not like to give lest I 
might be suspecteu of ftuiatical tendencies,) an adver- 
tisement of « Portable Shower Baths," we set our wUt 
to work, to contrive a " Macedon Shower Bath." And 
though with much inward trembling lest the *' rights" of 
the aforesaid advertisers be infringed, I will now pro- 
ceed to describe the results of this mental exertion, in a 
simple and perfectly successful apparatus. 

A sink is first made, two feet by two feet and a half, 
six inches deep, hollowing to an inch hole in the centre. 
This stands upon legs seven inches high. Four posts 
two inches sqaare are raised upon the comers of the sink. 
Three of the sides are enclosed by muslin, nailed to the 
posts, and painted. The fourth side has a door covered 
by muslin as before. Across the top run two inch 
strips, two inches wide; in each of these two window 
pull ies are Axed, on»in the middle, and one near the 
end. So far the closet, now for the engine. This con- 
sists of a cylinder of tin, keg shaped, ten inches in diame- 
ter, and twenty-eight in length, with a small iron axis 
running through the ImuU one inch from the centre, and 
having gudgeons at either end. Now put blocks with 
cords attached, upon these gudgeons, and let the cords 
fiass over the pullies, and the cylinder may be raised then 
either by a crank or weight. 

The next thing will be to get the water in, and out. 
The reader will observe that by reason of the axis being 
at one side of the centre, the other side will always tend 
downward. Toward the top, as it bangs, cut out three 
sides of a parallelogram, that is, the two short sides, and 
the lower long one; bend in this piece of tin, perpendic- 
ular to the surface of the cylinder, and you have a hole 
for turning In water, four inches by twelve. The end^ 
of the piece of tin must then be lengthened to the h$ad8 



inside and soldered fasl^ makiiig a tight partition four 
inches deep and twenty -eight long. 

Now to get the water out. Ob the other side of thm 
partition, and near U, describe a circle eight inehes in 
diameter; punch this space ftill of holes^ size one eighth 
of an inch. Solder a ring to the upper surface of tbe 
cylinder, and attach a cord three feet long thereto. 

Are you ready for a bath? If so, let down the engiii« 
and pour in twelve lo eighteen quarts of water, turn the 
crank until the cylinder has reached the top, and fte 
claek holds it Hast ; step in and gently pull the string ; the re- 
freshing shower descends. Do vou say " hold, enoughf 
let go the string, and the cylinder falls back by the nnal- 
tend>le laws of gravity ; thus on till you are satisfied, aaul 
refreshed, not forgetting the rough towel, and polishinip 
flannel at the last. W. B. 8. 



PBiSERYATION OF CARROTS. 



Mr. TucKXs^-In the Cultivator of last year, page 141, 
Mr. Henry Weston, of Indiana, says tiiat carrots may 
safely be left in the ground during winter, like parsnepe. 
This statement induced me to leave a few carrots la 
the g^und last fall for the purpose of experiment. 
They were of the long orange variety. When dug, la 
the ipring, the lower ends of them were sound, but the 
upper ends, for four or Ave inchei, were soft and rotten. 
I conclude, therefore, that in thit dimate, it is not ahccfs* 
safe to let carrots winter in the ground where they grow. 
Yet I have no doubt the experiment may sometimes be 
successful ; and the same is true of tumeps. I have sees 
excellent turneps pulled in April, from the ground where 
they grew the preceding year. The winter had been 
very severe. Snow fell in November, and remained oe 
the ground until late in the succeeding April. The tur- 
neps, being covered during the vohoU winter with a thick 
coat of snow, were preserved from freezing. But when 
the top of the ground js subjected to alternate freealng 
and thawing, as is often the case during our winters, 
turneps left in the ground are soon spoiled, and carrots 
do not fare much better, judging from the result oC last 
year's trial. A. R« M'Coai). 

Lagrange Dutek$$9 anmiy, 1845. 

THE BUTTON-WOOD TREE. 



The sad &te of that noble shade tree, the Button-wood, 
(Ptentanvt ocddaUaiU,) during the last four years, has 
attracted the attention and excited the sympathy of the 
admirers of nature* 

When their early shoots were killed in the spring of 
1840 or '41, it was generally conceded that early frosts 
were the cause, and I well remember that in this state 
we had, soon after their buds bad expanded, a cold rain 
and tlui, covering the young leaves with icicles that 
« nipped the tender shoots" beyond recovery. Vegeta- 
tion put forth again, but so late in the season that the 
wood had not time to mature and ripen before winter 
approached, and the young leaves were either killed or 
entered the ensuing spring sickly and weak. They again 
perished — the old tree suffering most ; but sprouted out 
as before, late in the season, and again were too young, 
or had not sufficiently performed their office to withstand 
our severe winters. In many of the old trees life became 
entirely extUict, and all were more or less aflSeoted. 

Some writers have assigned as the cause a disease or 
epidemic, and given, as an indication of it, instances in 
which the trunk of the tree has been affected — the bark 
in places turning brown and the sap ceasing to circulate. 
This, however, I conceive to be the ^tct rather than the 
cau9e. The appearance of the trunk and large branches 
has generally been healthy— remarkably so for trees that 
have so frequently been deprived of their foliage. The 
present spring being unusually dry and the mild weather 
approaching gradually, has favored these monarehs of the 
forest, and I am happy to observe a more healthy condi- 
Uon in those which have survived. It has been said that 
the button- wood is one of our hanliest forest trees, an<l 
therefore should not have suffered more than others by 
early frosts ; but this may depend greatly on the partieu- 
liar state of each kind of tree when attacked. The wil> 
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Jow tnd other Mriy (reof any by greater expensioo of 
foliage bare aeqoired more bardineis, wtihUt Ibe oaks 
and Mich as are tale in bloomuig may not have badded. 
Bat is ttie button- wood one of onr AoimHmI foreat treea ? 
ItB aattuil tocation !■ on the rleh bottoms am! shores of 
our laii^e rWers in the middle and western states, while 
the oak, chestnuty &a., are fouid in high latitudes and on 
mountain sides where they brave the severer storms 
that there prevjiiL 

The opmions I Imve th«» veatnred to exptem seem 
etroagly conArmed by the aooount given of the PtmiUmius 
udiemiaUs in 6slby'S Bnmau Fobbst TsKSSy and 
whi<di I have not seen elsewhere notieed. Aflsr des- 
eribing the tree, he says—- << It is evident from the &tal 
eflhote produced by the sevex« spring frost In the month 
of May 180S^ and by the severe winter of 1813 ami 1814 
that it is in reality of a more iMieale eonsUtntiony and 
lew able tie bear the vieissimdee of ow elimale than the 
oriental plane. In the year and moalh flnt named a 
severe frost destroyed the tender shoots and leaves Just 
then humttng from their envelopes, of nsostof the largest 
ig^ti^; and tteqngh sosm which were not^ killed by the 
Ant attack made an attempt to posh again late in the sea* 
SQo» the feeble shoots they emitted were again deihroyed 
by an early antunmal firost; this sealed Uieir doom, as 
nature was loo much exhausted to make a suae emlhl eflbrt 
the foUowh^r sprhig. and they speedily died.» 

There are farther remarks by that distinguished author 
innstrative of the effects of severe frosts on these trees, 
most of whieh were destroyed by the severe winter of 
1813 and '14, and they are now rare in Bnghmd. I trust, 
however, that nature, always provident, wiH aihipt them 
to the changes and vieimitndes of our oliaaates and spare 
us this noble tree. Yours, A* 8. Eobebts. 

PkUadeipkUh S^pt, 8, 1845. 



THE CENTEK DRAFT PLOW. 



Mb. Editob — ^Professional business having taken me 
away, I was from home when your number for August 
reached my place of residence, or I should liave noticed 
sooner the report of the committee on the trial of 
the Center- draft plow at Albany. As a young friend 
observed, when introduced for the first time to a newly 
married pair, he had been considering for some time 
which he would rather be, whether Mr. or Mrs. L., 
so I find it difficult to determhie whieh most to admire, 
the subject of their report or the document itself, both 
being, in my estimation, master-pieces in their way. I 
have been in the constant practice of using the center- 
draft plow for eighteen months, but it will be as many 
years before I shall cease to talk of and admire it; and 
yet, I admit it is necessary to understand it before it can 
be thoroughly appreciated. As has been said, its opera- 
tions are spade labor, and so are the results, amounting, 
I am fully borne out in declaring, to the difference of a 
profit and loss on a fhrm. To speak the truth, I could 
not keep my ihrm in proper cultivation wiibout It, and 
ttiis I my from practical experience; for since I have 
used it I am able to keep the weeds under, which I never 
could do with the cutting plow, the center-draft first 
breaking and pulverizing the fhrrow-slice, so as to shake 
out the weeds by their roots, thus causing the death of 
one half by exposure to the sun and air, and hurling to 
pertlition the other hal^ into the bottom of the furrow, 
making manure of them. 

After this, however, I must be permitted to make an 
observation, without the shadow of animadversion on 
the committee's report, but to point out an error in judg- 
ment regarding the vtUity of the dynamometer in the 
trial of plows at our meeting, save and except as to the 
Simple fact of ascertaining the mere comparative quantum 
of draft. I maybe singular in my opinion, perhaps, 
but I believe much injury and wrong judgment has arisen 
from its use; the committees on plowing being often led 
astray in their estimate of the value of a plow by its 
lightness of draught, without taking into account the cul- 
tivated and upturned state of the furrow-slice, so that 
the plow that cots the land smoothly with its well- sharp- 
ened wing and point and coulter, and sets the fiirrow to 



an angle of 46^ or even less, msd paasM on without break* 
lag or dtstnrbing n particle of* it, is meaeured byth« 
dynamometer against another, whiok breaks ipMouf eiil« 
fmg, and cultivates the earth, like the spade and rake, 
from the bottom to the top of the furrow, which can only 
be done by a resistance amounting to Ji great many 
pounds, perliaps in some instances to a hundred, over the 
mere cut-and-edge plow. To be sure, the plow that 
^all be found to pulverize the soil like the eenter-draught 
at an expense of resistance not greater than the Ransome, 
would be a remarkable implement; and thus I estimate 
the Prouiy-plow, from data derived from the working of 
my teams, on whieh I can fully rely, it being seldom now 
that I see them turn a hair or quicken a breath in the 
labor of turning the stiffest soil, while formerly, they 
would be covered with foam. It has been computed 
that two horses In a center-draft plow are equal (Q 
three in almost every other; ami this I go fbr, and a littla 
more occasionally. D. C. 

iVSMo Bru/Mwkky N. J., 1845. 

«<8PAB£ THE BIRDS," 

Say a large host of scribes in the dlAtosnt agricultural 
papers. Though the birdii destroy, mutilate, and defile 
the frttU, yet they also eat the iasseto which destroy the 
fimit. Henee we should spare the former on the princi- 
ple of <f setthig a thief to cateh a thief.*' 

But this benevolence should Im more expanded. The 
grubs and wire-worms, thongh they destroy the crops, 
also destroy the weeds which ehoke the crops; therefore 
** spare the gmbs.'* Canada tliistlee, though they choke 
the crop, also ehoke mulleine, docks, and Johnswort, 
which injure the crop also; therefore, << spare the Cana- 
da thistles.*' 

I am so heterodox as to differ from others. I am in 
favor of destroying oil depredators that are proved to be 
such. If they happen to be timfcst, destroy them j if they 
are Wrdit, destroy them; if Insects or noxious weeds» 
destroy them;- and then I have the privilege of dispo- 
sing <rf the crop, ai is mOst eonvenient. We must take 
care of oar own crops and show no partiality to any in- 
truders or thieves^ however handsome their drese or fine 
their music. Let every one be judged by his actions. If 
a snake kills field mice, and does no ii^Jury himstif in 
turn,— protect him;— if a <' feathered songster," eats and 
defiles fruit, and does no good beside~-destroy him* 
And however much good he may do in mving the farm 
or fruit crop from insects. If afler it is thus mved, he 
appropriates it all to himself, he has forfeited protection. 

There seems to be a sort of morbid humanity in favor 
of birds, because they are birds; (rue humanity should 
extend to all animals alike, which have feeling. Is it 
any greater merit to be a bird, than a toad, snake, or liz- 
sard? Why must the snake be killed and the bird bo 
spared, when both may be equally innocent or equally 
guilty t Whose fkult is it that the toad is a toad ; why then 
visit him with the blame of what he cannot help! He is 
not a free agent in this matter. A rog^e should not es- 
cape if he has a handsome face, nor an innocent man be 
punished though hook-nosed and hump-baeked. Lei 
us discriminate. Some birds are our friends, and do us 
good ; others are gross nuisances, let them be abated, 

X. 

METHOD OF PRESERVING PORK. 



Mb, Editob— >I am aware that much has been written 
on this subject, and also that the great mass will continue 
in the beaten track of their good old fhtber% because 
they are unwilling to mn any hazard, and I am folly 
satisfied that (here is a great difference in cellars, some 
favorable to the preservation of meat, othera unfavorable ; 
and so of other articles. The method which I have 
adopted for two yean past, has previously been prac- 
ticed by some of my friends with complete snooen, where 
the common mode had often failed. I pack my pork 
the same day of killing, (even though it be not fairly 
cooled through,) in the common mode, except I use 
Turk's Island or rock salt. The same day I scald and 
skim my brine till it is perfectly pure, then boil and pour 
to my pork boiling hot. It penetrates at once equally, 
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takes from it all striiigy and tough qualities, renders it 
lirittle, adds much to iu flaror, and is the safest method I 
erer practiced. Shoreham, Vt, S* N. H. 

The method of curing pork above described is new 
{b us, and we should therefore be unwilling to ensure its 
success. If others have practiced it we should like to 
be informed of the results. — £d. 



R£M£DY FOR RINGBONE. 



Take half a pint of the best whale oil, and half a pound 
of best box raisins. Cut the raisins open and put them 
in the oil. Simmer both together fdo not boil) till the 
raisins are hard and crispy. Apply the preparation to 
the ringbone once a day, rubbing it in well. It will 
last about two weeks, and one preparation will generally 
effect a cure. I tried this on a horse three years ago, 
that was quite lame; the bunch is still on his foot, but 
he has not been lame in the least degree since. 

E^TOK. 

Eatt Weare, HUUbaro county, N. H, 

CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Car&iaoe fob majtvre, &c. — '*B, H." New Lisbon, 
describes a new vehicle for hauling manure, which he 
thinks of considerable importance, as follows*. — «A11 
that is required is three cross-pieces, 6^ or 7 feet long, 
pinned to the side scantling of a stone-boat, and planed 
bass or pine boards, 8 or 9 feet long should be nailed 
to them. They should be seasoned and matched, or 
made tight. The cross-pieces should be hollowing in 
the middle, from 6 to 10 inches; the one at the hind end 
of the stone-boat should be settled as low as possible; 
The forward piece should be raised from four to six 
inches. This gives a smooth surface of about sixty feet, 
and being hollowing in the middle, more can be placed 
upon it, and in unloading, the shovel more naturally tends 
towards the centre. For drawing and spreading any 
kind of manure, or old ashes, where the distance is not 
great, two men will do more with greater ease than 
three men can with any other kind of carriage.'* 

Westchesteb County, N. Y.—Mr. Wells, of Cro- 
ton, will receive our (hanks for his good wishes and 
eflbrts to extend the circulation of the Cultivator in that 
county. Though he regrets the general want of enter- 
prise and information among the farmers of that section, 
be says — ** There are some who seem to manage upon 
principles, and appear ready to avail themselves of every 
suggestion, and to profit by the light which science is 
pouring on rural affkirs. When you go over the county, 
yon can readily tell which are the farms that have such 
owners. We might mention their names, and you would 
recognize them as standard subscribers to the Cultivator. 
But there is a population of 48,000 in the county, three- 
fourths of which, or more, are directly employed in ag- 
ricalture, yet the mansions are few indeed where you can 
find an agricultural paper. This should not be." In 
reply (o Mr. Wells's inquiry, we slate that the number 
of our subscribers in Westchester county is 151. 

Advantages of Agricultural Papers. — Mr. John 
8. Yeomans, of Columbia, Ct., says — «I hsve been a 
constant reader of the Cultivator from its commence- 
ment — ^took it for six years in company with a neighbor, 
working at that time as a mechanic and owning but a few 
acres of land. For the four years past have taken it 
myself — have purchased some more land, and am dabbling 
some at farming. I have always been prepossessed in 
favor of agricultural interests, and have often expressed 
the opinion that the intrinsic value of the real estate in 
our small town has been enhanced considerably in conse- 
quence of improvements in making manure and cultiva- 
ting lands, which never would have been adopted but 
for the suggestions in the Cultivator." 

Prevention of Smut. — I have been soaking my tes^ 
wh»ai in bluestone (sulphate of copper,) — 1 lb. to 5 
bushels, water enough to cover, leaving it in soak for about 
24 hours and then rolling it in ashes, and have found this 
method a full preventive against Mtnut. With the same 
efllbct I have tried for 5 bushels seed wheat, 1 lb. salt- 



petre, (nitrate potass,) 2 lbs. sulphate soda in crystal^ 
(glauber saKs,) 2 lbs. of copperas, (sulphate of iron,) 
and I never had smut in wheat when I used either of 
these preparations. Lamrens Diti,, 8. C* W. B. 

Large Fleece. — We have received an article signed 
« TUynu,*^ giving, in an extract from the Hartford Timeft 
of 28th June last, an account of the fleece of a Merino 
buck fifteen months old, belonging to Daniel Pinney-, 
E«q., of East Windsor, Ct., from which was sheared osi 
the 9th of June, tMrt§M poundi and eight oumsb of wool 
« in good merchantable condition." « Tityrus" informs 
us that this remarkable animal was iht produce of what 
is called close breeding— that is, breeding fh>m near re- 
lations. The ewe which brought him is said to have 
been a full blood Merino, though it is unknown whether 
she was a « Pauler, Eicnrial, Nigretti, or RambonilleL" 
« Tityrus'* informs us that— << This ewe was put to a ram 
that had carried his fleece two years without shedding 
his wool, and kU fleece was about eight pounds. The 
produce of this union was a ram lamb, which at foerteen 
months old sheared nim ponmls of wool. She was next 
put to this son of her's when he was only about sevea 
months old, and her produce by him was two ram lambs, 
one of which is the famous buck that produced this enor- 
mous fleece of thirteen pounds and eight ounces of wool 
at his firMt 9h$aringl** The weight of fleece, we think, 
exceeds by several pounds that of any other Merino buck 
of the same age that we have heard of. 

Items. — ^We give the following items firom a letter 
from G. M. Eichelberoeb, Frederick, Md. 

« I am pleased to see that you sugi^est to Mr. Towns- 
end the expediency of not extending the controversy re- 
lating to the transmutation of grain. Those who still 
adhere to the opinion that transmutation takes place, if 
they have read half what has been said in the Cultivator* 
and tried to think rationally on the subject, mast be 
« bound to their idols," and « would not believe, though 
one rose from the dead" to assure them of its imposai- 
bility. 

Mr. Eichelberger informs us that he planted Jast spring 
some Mercer potatoes which were procured from Balti- 
more, and were much affected with the dry rot or gan- 
grene. He cut off most of the affected parts^ but planted 
some a good deal rotted. " They were," he says, « a long 
time vegetating, and some few did not grow at all, but 
the rest grew finely, and if the drouth had not interfered 
I should have had a fine crop. I liave dug them, and the 
quality is very fine. So far as I have discovered there 
is not a single particle of rot." 

« In the spring of 1843 I made inquiry through your 
paper relative to ilamp walls of dwellings. In Septem* 
bcr or October following, I lined the walls with zinc, and 
covered it first with a pretty stiff wrapping paper, such 
as liardu'are merchants use for wrapping, and had the 
walls papered; up to this time no dampness has shown 
itself." 

The fourth flowering of the Paulownia Im- 
feriaus. — The Revue Horticole thus describes this tree. 
<< The parent of the splendid family of the Paulownia, 
which has been disseminated to every part of Europe* 
and also to America, has just flowered for the fourth 
time in the Garden of Plants, at Paris. Two hundred 
and twenty terminal clusters, each 16 to 16 inches in 
length, and comprising 20 to 30 flowers to each cluster, 
impart to the tree the appearance of a single magnificent 
bouquet of a light blue hue, and most charming effect. 
The tree is now 25 feet in height, and attains in Japan 
the height of 40 to 50 feet." The most attractive object 
in the nurseries of Wm R. Prince & Co., at Flushing, 
is a plot containing 500 trees of this species, which have 
attained 8 feet in height since the middle of May, with 
entire circular leaves, 2U inches in diameter. It was 
introduced by them in 1843, and has proved perfectly 
hardy ; indeed more so than the Ailanthus and Catalpa. 

Self- ACTING Pump. — A correspondent at Washington 
city, D. C, writes — « A very deep interest is felt here 
in relation to the Self-acting Pump, a communication 
upon the subject of which appeared in your last number. 
If it will perform what its inventor promises there will 
scarcely be any calculating its convenience in this south- 
ern country, where wells and cisterns are principally 
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depeoded opon for water. I tnnt th« public will hear 
mora about ir, as soon as propriety will permit. 

I read the description of it, to an old acquaintance, a 
few days ac^o, who is a planter, and resides near the 
centre of the state of Mississippi. The self-acting pump 
lie said, would be iuTaluable to him. He depends sole- 
ly upon cisterns for water throughout the whole year. 
His cistern, from which he draws water for his fiimily use, 
is about forty feet deep, and twenty feet in diameter. He 
fills it in the winter season, because the water then is not 
only colder, but is thought to be purer. No water is 
admittetl during the warm weather. Like all othen, ac- 
customed to the use of cistern water, he thinks it the 
sweetest and best water that can be had, any where, any 
how — but could it not be much improved, in the way of 
filtering it, by means of a self acting pumpf*' 

Center Dbaft and Subsoil Plows. — ^W. B., of 
Laurens District, S. C, writes concerning these imple- 
ments as follows:— .<' I think myself bound to add to the 
many testimonials in favor of Pronty fn Mears* plows. 
The subsoil plow I have used, and believe to be an im- 
plement of immense importance, at least in this section 
of country, where the ground is rarely plowetl deeper 
than three inches, save by accident, and two inches is 
considered « pretty deep plowing.** The self-sharpen- 
ing plow is a noble (arming tool, doing the work to per- 
fection. 

« A few persons of intellect and enterprise, who wit- 
nessed the performance of these plows, or were informed 
by me of the ease and nicety with which they work, have 
caused me to order several of them for experiment on 
their farms. I believe that the plows I obtained from 
Prouty, of Philadelphia, were the first of the kind ever 
brought here. I saw indeed one subsoil plow, at the 
farm of one of 3'our correspondents, at Newberry, 8. €., 
Mr. W. S., a gentleman of enterprise, and a scientific 
as well as practical farmer, but it was a clumsy affair, 
requiring a full team of horses, difiterent in every re- 
spect to the plow of P. lb M. I believe it was made 
after the pattern of the Deanston plow, and very prottakly 
Mr. W. S. was the first who brought a subsoil plow to 
South Carolina." 

Farming in Canada.— Mr. J. B. Bagwell, near 
Toronto, says in reference to the rotation of crops prac- 
tised in that neighborhood — 

" Our genera] mode of farming here, is first a naked fal- 
low, wheat, then oats, then peas with wheat or a fallow 
again, and so on in rotation with an occasional sowing 
down to clover. This is not a grazing part of the coun- 
try, the land being more adapted to grain than grass. 
Our cattle are a mixture of Durham with the native stock ; 
sheep principally of the Leicester breed, and hogs partly 
Berkshire with a pretty good sprinkling of the alligator 
and landpike breeds. The average clip of wool is from 
4 to 5 lbs. of washed wool, and the average weight of 
hogs from 150 lbs. to 300. Mutton has in few instances 
been killed weighing 40 lbs. per quarter. But we can- 
not boast of the heavy weights of beef or pork that you 
do on your side of the lake.*' 

Soaking Seeds in Ammonia — A correspondent at 
Princeton, N. J., writes — ''It may be of interest to some 
of your readers to give the result of an experiment in 
the way of soaking seeds. Last April, I soaked some 
oats in a solution of carbonate ammonia and gypsuukf ac- 
cortling to the mode prescribed by Mr. Campbell, of 
Scotland, as staled in the Cultivator The result was, at 
harvest, no perceptible diiTerence from those by the side 
of them.** 

Bund Bridles. — « Why are blinders injurious to the 
horse r* Because they gather dirt ami heat round the 
eyes. Dirt irritates the eye, and heat produces inflamma- 
tion. Eyes were placed in the corner of the head that 
the horse might have the advantage of looking in diSer- 
ent directions. Men, in the abundance of their imagi- 
nary wisdom, concluded the horse had to6 much sight, 
and they wished to curtail it; hence the origin of blind 
bridles. These so entrammel the eyes, that the horse is 
constantly compelled to strain them to see his way. This 
over exertion soon brings on disease. 
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Orchard Grass. — H. C. (Jefferson co., N. Y.) This 
grass is the Daetylis glomerata. It is excellent for pas- 
tunge on tolerably dry soils. It makes very goo«l hay, 
but matures too early for mixing with other grasses 
usually cultivated here. Another objection to its being 
sown in meadows, is the tendency it has to form tusaocJ^ 
which render the ground uneven, and prevent the scythe 
from running smoothly and closely. It is therefore most 
valuable for pasturage, and in this respect is superior to 
most grasses. It produces an abundance of long rich 
leaves, and starts very quick after being cropped or cut. 
Owing to the lightness and chaffy nature of the seed, a 
large quantity, not less than two bushels per acre, is re- 
quired to seed the ground sufficiently to make a good 
sward of this variety. But little seed is produced in this 
country — ^the most of what is sown here being imported, 
which causes the price to be rather high. It may be 
had of Mr. Thorburn, of this city, at $2.50 per bushel; 
stated to be first rate article. 

Cob -Mill. — A Subscriber, (Greenville C. H., S. C.) 
See the notice of Pitts* machine in this paper. Hussey's 
"Corn and Cob-Crusher,** (see Cultivator vol. x, p. 19,) 
is well spoken of. We think it is for sale by Messrs. 
Sinclair & Co., Baltimore. Md. Messrs. Sinclair & Co., 
have also a mill for grinding com (without cob) into 
meal, (seepage 17 of current vol. Cultivator,) to be used 
on plantations, &c., that would probably answer the wants 
of " A Subscriber.** 

Foot- ROT — R. H. G. (Blenheim, N. T.) In the Sept. 
No., you will find some good directions for this disease, 
in an article signed " Grazier.'* It is true the writer 
denies the propriety of calling the disease the " foot rot,** 
but his treatment is no doubt beneficial in effecting a cure. 
Wash the foot well in soap-suds, and then apply a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) or some other 
caustic substance which will kill the eeedaot the disease. 
Keep them on clean dry land. 

Root- CLAW. — A. M. (Salisbury, C(.) Perhaps you 
had better send to Boston for a root-cIaw or "root* 
puller,** such as was alluded to on page 286, last Nj. It 
will serve as a pattern from which you can make others. 
This will be better than any description we can give of 
the tool, as we have no cut of it. We presume they can 
be had of Breck & Co., Buggies, Nourse & Mason, or 
Prouty & Co., Boston. 

Thbesuino Machines.— M. L. B. (Salisbury, N. C.) 
There are so many kinds of threshing machines in use 
that it is not easy to tell which is best. Pitto*, Burralls, 
Hall's, Warren*s, Taplin*s, &c., each have their advan- 
tages. Hall's horse-power with Pitts' separator, des- 
cribed in our last vol., page 344, is highly approved. 
It is made and sold by Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. Y. A. 
Wheeler and Brothers, Chatham 4 Corners, Columbia co., 
N. Y., also make various kinds of threshing machines, 
and we bellieve most of the approved kinds may be had 
of J^iPlant, successor to L. Bosfwick & Co., 5 Burling 
Slip, New York. We are unable to give prices — they 
vary according to size from $120 to $300. 

Harvesting Machine. — Hussey's and McCormlc's 
machines are good ones, if we can credit the accounts of 
them. Messrs. R. Sinclair & Co., Baltimore^ Md., 
would be able to give all information concerning them. 

Straw Cutter for horse- fowek. — Hovey's largest 
size, price $30, is no doubt a first rate machine of this 
kind. 

China Pigs. — T. D., (Louisville, Ky.) We know of 
no pure bred China pigs. The catalogue wanted shall 
be sent you. Accept our thanks for the interest you 
have taken in the Cultivator, an additional eight copies of 
which have been sent you. 

Lucerne. — A loamy, not clayey soil, is most favora- 
ble to lucerne ; hut if it can be made to stand well and 
get through the first year, it will do pretty well on one 
that is more compact. Great care should be taken to 
keep it from being overrun with weeds the first summer, 
and to prevent (his it is perhaps better to sow it with a 
machine, in drills, say eight or ten inches apart, and keep 
the spaces clean with the hoe. 
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ALBANY, OCTOBER, 184ff. 



TO C0REESP0NDENT8. 



Communications have beeo received daring' the past 
month from W. R. S., D. Gould, Solon Robinson, W. 
R. Smith, L. A. Moody, J. G. Bagwell, A Subscriber, 
Ralph Storrs, W. R. Prince, D. G. IMitchell, A. R. 
M'Cord, A. S. Roberts, J. P. Norton, D. C, A. L. 
Bingham, Asher Tyler, Tityrus, H. T. C, 8. Weller, 
Henry Brewer, A Farmer, Grazier, Za. Drummond, 
Investigation, Farmer C.^ A Farmer of Chenan^ o^ Berk- 
shire, An Amateur. 

G. B. Frederick, Md. — Shall be glad to receive the 
communication on the subject to which you allude. 

99* Two « Challenges" have been received which we 
cannot publish except as advertisements. 

ID'A notice of the agricoltunU exhibition at Troy^ is 
unavoidably postponed till our next. 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Part IV. of Mr. Colman's European Tour, will be 
issued early in this month. 

09* Gentlemen having stock of any kind for sale, will 
please take notice that our advertising columns are open 
to them; and that we wish to avoid, as lar as possible, 
the publication ojf communications intended mainly as 
adverlisements. 

Seed UNO Peach. — ^Mr. James H. Watts, of Ro- 
chester, has sent us a specimen of peaches produced by 
a tree which came up in his garden. It resembles the 
Melocoton. It Is of good size, very juicy, and of fine 
rich flavor — well worthy of cultivation. 

OCf- Our friend E. £. T.> of Painted-Pott, has our 
grateful thanks for his high opinion of the Cultivator, and 
our efforts to advance the improvement of agriculture. 
We trust our paper will continue to merit his appn>t>a- 
tion. 

Worcester Cattle Show. — This show is to be held 
on the 9lh inst., when Mr. W. Cushman will, as he in- 
forms us, offer for sale, a variety of improved stock, 
consisting of cattle, sheep and pig^. 

Sales or Stock. — Besides the sales of stock which 
were negotiated at the State Fair, several purchases have 
recently been made In this neighborhood. R. H. Green, 
Esq., of Winslow, Maine, has purchased the famous bull 
Fairfax, This animal together with two cows purchas- 
ed of Mr. Prentice, have just left here via rail road for 
Mr. Green*s fine farm on the Kennebec, where, should 
they arrive without accident, they will prove an acquisi- 
tion of great value to the vicinity. Fairfax is well 
known and generally esteemed one of the best Durham 
bulls in (he country. In 1842, being then two years 
old, he received the first premium for bulls of that age 
at die show of the New York State Society. His con- 
dition and appearance is now fine, and we think he will 
be likely to make such a 9en9ation among the '< down 
casters'* as no animal has before done. 

Mr. Vail, of Troy, has also lately disposed of a fine 
bull calf to Col. Hampton of South Carolina. The calf 
is the progeny of Mr. V.'s last imported cow, purchased 
of Thos. Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, and the 
ptize bull Meteor. The price paid for this fine calf is 
$300. 

Advertisements.— We invite attention to our adver- 
tising department. It will be seen that Mr. Comstock, 
late editor of the Central New York Farmer, is now 
opening an extensive Agricultural Warehouse in this 
city. Such an esfablishment has been long wanted here, 
and we are pleased to learn that it has been undertaken 
by one so well qualified by his practical knowledge of 



the business^ to give satislkction to the public.- 
tlemen who oontemplate removing to Virginia, will not 
Call to notiee the sale of FarsBS in Loudon county, to 
take place on the 26th intt.— -Hortionltnrists at ih% 
South, will do well to notice Mr. Weller's advertise- 
ment, whose list of fine native Grapes we presume is 
equal at least to that of any other establishment in tbe 
country. We find it impoesible to give his communica- 
tion this month.— The attention of our readers is par- 
ticularly called to the notice of the ** Rensselaer Institute.** 
one of the most valuable schools for young men in the 
State. ^Wool growers are referred to the advertise- 
ment of « Fine Wooled Bucks," as an opportunity is 
afforded to procure several, at reasonable prices. 

Virginia Agricultural Societies — ^We are happy 
to observe various indications of the improvement of ag- 
riculture in the « Old Dominion.'* Agricifitnral Socie- 
ties are becoming* organised in different parts of the 
state, which under proper management cannot fail lo 
prove beneficial. We learn tbat a society has lately- 
been formed under very favorable auspices, in Berkley 
county. One of the resolutions adopted at a late meet- 
ing was to authorise the Executive Committee to sub- 
scribe for the Jhnnsr's LUtrary, the Aibamy CmUivai&rf 
the Amerioati Fanntr, and the Biihmond SotUhim Planfr, 

Fine Wool. — ^We have received samples of wool 
from the noted fiock of Messrs. Perkins & Brown, of 
Akron, Ohio. This flock has been got up by Mr. Brown, 
who several years ago, as we are informed, procured 
« the best dieep from the best flocks in the United States.'* 
The samples of wool sent are certainly very fine, and 
we are informed that it commands the higliest price 
from the manufacturer. It is stated that the « average 
price for his whole lot has been 68 cts. per lb., and that 
he gets about 3 lbs. of wool per head." It is also sta- 
ted that ** he has succeeded to a great extent in breeding 
gum out of his flock, and is now aiming to obliterate 
horns, neither of which evils, are believed to be neces- 
sary concomitants of fine wool.** 

American Institxtts. — The annual exhibition of this 
institution, will be opened on the 6th of October, at it9 
old rooms at Niblo's. The opening Address will be 
delivered on the evening of the 7tfa. On the 8th, the 
Annual Convention of Farmers, Gardeners am! Silk Cul. 
turists, will be held at the Repository of the Institute, in 
the Park, at 10| o'clock. An Addrev on Agriculture, by 
Hon. George Lunt, of Newbury port, Mass., in the 
evening. On the 14th, the Annual Plowing and Spading 
Matches. Cattle Show on the 15th and 16th, terminating 
with an Address, on the last day. Anniversary Address, 
by Hon. T. D. Elliott, on the evening of the 17tb. 

Relief for Choked Cattle We spoke not lon^ 

since of the use of a tarred rope, for removing obstruc- 
tions in the gullet of cattle. The first man we ever 
knew make use of the article was Paine Wingate, of 
Hallowell, Maine. He has used it for thirty years, both 
for himself and neighbors, and has In no instance failed 
in relieving the animal without occasioning the least in- 
jury. A description of this rope, as given by a writer 
in the Maine Cultivator, may be useful to those who have 
not yet provided themselves with it. It is 6 feet long* 
and 1| inch through, (or three and three- fourths inches 
rouml ) Three inches of one end is picked apart so as 
to make it soft to the throat, and wound with twine or 
spun yam. Any rigger of vessels can make one. The 
writer states that from the end of the nose of a middling- 
sized cow to the inlet of the stomach, is about five feet — 
there being seldom a variation of but a few inches from 
that. When the rope is used in winter, the writer re- 
commends that it be dipped in warm water to make it 
pliable — in summer it may be dipped in water either 
cold or warm. 

Peach Worm. — A cultivator of the peach in New 
Jersey, stated at the New-York Farmers* Club, that a 
sharp penknife, or a sharp wire, was (he best preventive 
for the worm. The insect insinuates itselT under ih«. 
bark of the tree, where ordinary poisonous applications 
will not reach it. He had set out fifty thousand trees, 
and had cut out with his penknife thousands of the in- 
sects. 
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THE STATE FAIR AT UTICA. 



The extntordinary interest which for e few yean past 
has attended oar State Agricultural Fairs, was fiilly kept 
ap by the exhibition at Utica. Taken as a whole, there 
a|>pear8 to have been no diminution in the superb display 
■of agricultural produeu, in the vast collection of &rm 
implements, and in the multitude of fine domestic ani- 
jnals, of all kinds and classes, which add so much to the 
attraction and great ntility of these truly noble exhibi- 
tions. 

The number of persons in attendance could not have 
been less than forty thousand; and among the distin- 
guished mdividnalB present, wwe many from a large por- 
tion of the other states of the Union, from Maine to 
Mississippi, evincing, by the pains they had taken to wit- 
ness the exhibition, the hig^ estimation Willi which such 
eoenes are regarded. 

The ground selected was about one mile south of the city, 
about ten acres of which were inclosed by a high tem- 
porary board fence, and within this boundary all the vast 
muUitode of objects constituting the exhibition were col- 
lected. 

The grounds, which were of an oval shape, were en- 
tered by three carriage and three foot entrances, and so 
great was the concourse, that these were hardly sufficient 
a part of the time, for the ingress of the spectators. 
Next to the boundary fence, within, a broad carriage 
road extended the whole distance round; and wHhin diis, 
with the exception of the front side, was a continuous 
and parallel row of posts for cattle. Parallel with this 
TOW of posts, and still further within, were the lines of 
pens for sheep, swine, calves, &c. The central portion 
of the grounds, consisting of about seven acres, were oc- 
cupied widi four temporary buildings, each 100 feet by 
30; by the various agricultural implements, tents, &c. 
Directly in front of the principal entrance, and about ten 
rods within, was the first of these buildings, inscribed 
"FLORAL HALL," occupied with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. The decorations and arrangement of this 
building, were much superior to any thing of the kind 
yet exhibited at our state fairs; and for this superiority, 
the society are indebted to the labor, taste, and skill of 
Dr. Alexander Thompson, of Aurora, Cayuga county. 
A neat and beantifol evergreen sylvan temple was erected 
in front of the hall, while the entrance of the hall itself 
was richly decorated with appropriate ornaments and in- 
fcriptions. A double series of terraced shelves, about 
ten feet high, extended through the center of the hall, 
and were densely filled with the articles exhibited, broad 
aisles for the passage of the spectators being left on either 
lide.^ Three beautiful evergreen templet were situated 
within the hall, one in the middle and one at each end of 
the series of shelves which extended through the middle. 
The first, directly within the entrance, ioaeribed ««Cs«£6,>' 
was devoted to the exhibition of vegetables in oonncxion 
with the adjoining pyramid of shelves; the central tern 
pie, with a chaplet inscribed << Flora," in the riefaeet 
gothic style, and wholly covered with dease evergeeena, 
bordered the rich and brilliant display of llowera. From 
this to the further extreme end, extended temeed tables 
loaded with fruits, and termmaled by the temple dedicated 
to ** PoMON A.» Among the eeotribatort to the deoora- 
tions of this ball, were Frederiek Boiee, of Utica, who 
presented an extensive collection of green-booae plants; 
8. D. Childs, of the same place, with some splendid spe- 
eimen# of bouse plants; and Prof. Jaekson, of fiehenee- 
tady, with a fine and rare coUectioD. EHwanger ft Barry, 
of Rochester, also contributed largely; and many of the 
eitizens of Utica and the vicinity showed a ptmftsewoHby 
liberality, taste, and public spirit in furnishing masy small 
eoUections. Among the contributors to the frult^ were 
39 select varieties of American and European pears, and 
an extensive variety of apples from David Thomas, of 
Cayuga county; a large assortment of apples and pears 
from EUwanger & Barryi of Rochester; as extensive 
and miscellaneous collection of fruits from N. Oodsell, of 
Greece, Blouroe county; large collectiooa of apples were 
also presented by J. C. Hastings, Utica; Judge Phelps, 
Canandaigua; Pliny Casey of — •; H. N. Gary, Biarcy; 
and T. H. Hyatt, of Rochester. A very fine and valaa- 



ble ooUeetion of pears was presented by Wm. Kenriclp 
of Newton, near Boston. Very fLae specimens of Coe*a 
Golden drop plums were exhibited by Henry Oreen, bf 
Ward Hunt^ and by N. Devereaux, of Utica. Fine spe- 
cimens of grapes were contributed by H. N. Langworthy, 
of Rochester, by 8. D. Childs, and by Wm. Mervine, of 
Utica. The whole exhibition of fruits was smaller than 
the two previous years, but under the disadvantages of 
the general ii^hiry by frosts, was highly creditable the 
present year. It was quite remarkable, however, that 
wiih the exception of W. Kenrick, of Boston, there 
was scarcely a contributor east of Utica. What has be- 
come of our North Ri^er and Long Island friends ? 

Among the contributions to the vegetable collection^ 
were fine specimens from Dr. Brigham, of the State Lu- 
natic Asylum; 6. 8. Dana and D. Gray, of Utica; 0» 
Schuyler, New Hartford; H. N. Langworthy, Rochester | 
and H. O. Dickerson, Lyons, who presented fine speci- 
mens of the sweet potatoe, raised in his own g^arden. 

The second buUding, directly to the right of "Fhrai 
Hetf,»and inscribed « LADIES' HALL," was devoted 
chiefly to domestic manufactures* A large range of ta- 
bles extended through the centre, for exhibited articlesy 
leaving broad passages each side for q>ectaton. One 
half of this line of tables was covered with glass cases, 
tor securing from dost the more delicate articles. Thia 
partof the exhibition, though highly interesting, was not 
equal to that of last year. It would, however, be difii- 
cult to enumerate the multitude of beautiful articles for 
use and ornament. Including raw and manufactured silkf 
shell work, embroidery, and the more useful and substan- 
tial fabrics in the shape of carpets, coverIet% shawls, rugs, 
and the various articles of clothing, many of them evinc- 
ing great skill in manu&oture. There was a case of in* 
teresting specimens of ingenuity of various sorts, from 
the State Lunatic A^lura. 

The third buildfaig, directly back of the «'LaJtsr' JJoi/," 
and deeignated as « MECHANICS HALL," was entirely 
lined on one side by very extensive collections of cook- 
ing stoves, fiwm various contributors. On the opposite 
side were fine specimens of stone and earthen ware, glass 
ware, and a large number of domestic machines, as 
chum% washing machines^ cheese-presses, &c. A braid- 
weaving, a stodiclng-weaving, and a calculating machine^ 
were in eonelaat operation. 

The further iNiilduig on (he left, known as ^ FAR- 
MEBS* HALL," contained a very fine and extensive col- 
lection of cheese, covering closely the long tables of one 
entire side of this hall, firom a host of contributors, the 
whole aaaounting to many tons in weight, and affording 
a display we have rarely seen equalled. This building 
also contained fine specimens of butter, flour, and salti 
several Interesting and useful domestic machines; highly 
finished farm implemesitss bee-hives with bees at work, 
&c., ftc. But one of the most creditable parts of the 
exhibition was the maple sugar, several ^)ecimen8 of 
which fairly rivalled in whiteness of color and purity 
the best refined loaf sugar. Among the best we noticed 
were thoee from Joel Woodworth, of Watertown, and 
Moses Eames, of Rutland, Jeiferson county, and Wm. £• 
White, of Walton, Delaware county. 

The exhibition of Farm ImpUments and Macldnes waa 
excellent, and included a fine collection of plows — com- 
mon and subsoil — fanning mills, horse rakes, harrows, 
gang-plows, seed sowing machines and coverera, reaping 
machinitSj horse powers, straw-cutter^ cob-crushers and 
grindery hurdle fences, Improved gates, &c., for a par- 
ticular enumeration of which see the awards of the com- 
mittees on implements and on miscellaneous articles, in 
another part of this paper. 

The Trial of Plows took pUuse on the 16lh inst., on 
gionnds two miles south of the city. Experiments were 
at first attempted to test the strength of draught required 
for the several plows, by means of a windlass in connex- 
ion with the dynamometer. But although from the 
slower motion thus given to the plow the work could bo 
oMre closely and leisurely inspected as It advanced, yet 
as there must always be the same variation from inequal- 
ities in depth, width, and toughness of the soil, which 
are as hard to overcome by this as by any other mode of 
plowing, no material advantage could in any way be ob- 
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Uined. Indeed, it was found that the rapid passage, by 
means of a team, througph these inequalities, enabled 
the observer to judge of the mean or average pressure 
exerted on the rapidly vibrating index of the dynamom- 
eter, by presenting this average more immediately at the 
tame moment to the eye, than when these variations 
were of longer continuance. The several plows entered 
were carefully tried by the dynamometer in the usual way, 
for the result of which the reader is referred to the re- 
port of the committee soon to be published. 

At these experiments were performed only in sward 
ground, the result can only have reference to the com- 
parative merits of plows for such ground. A thorough 
trial for all kinds of soil, whether heavy or light, with a 
■ward, stubble, or mellowed surface, must be reserved 
for other occasions than State fairs, where the hurry from 
the shortness of time, and the confusion from the con- 
stantly intruding crowd, almost wholly preclude the pos- 
sibility of strict accuracy. Different qualities in plows, 
and a difference in setting, if not entirely different plows, 
are needed for diflbrent soils and purposes — a day is 
needed for each plow, for full trial for all these different 
qualities and purposes. The proper decision of such 
questions as this is of the highest importance, involving 
not merely- the success or failure of a few manufacturers, 
but in a greater pr less degree the success of thousands 
and tens of thousands of our farmers, whose purchases 
are largely influenced by such decisions, and to whom an 
ACnr^^ir^^® o' hundreds of thousands may be yearly saved 
by a selection of the very best and most easily running 
implement, which may do the most work at the least ex- 
pense to the flesh and strength of the team. 

Compared wiih the previous year, the show of ani- 
mals was generally more extensive at Utica. The whole 
number of horses, cattlei sheep, and swine is stated to 
have been 683, which are enumerated as follows: — 114 
horses — viz., 28 stallions, 36 matched horses, 7 gelding*, 
32 mares and colts : — 274 horned catlle, being 48 Dur- 
hams, 11 Herefords, 9 Devons, 4 Ayrshires, 21 Natives, 
124 oxen, 12 steers, and 8 fat cattle. Sheep, 64 Long- 
wooled, 112 Middle- wooled, 58 Merinos, 23 Saxons. 
8wlne, of all breeds, 34. 

There were many more horses at Utica than at Poagh- 
keepsie, though we think the proportion of fine ones 
was in favor of Poughkeepste. The show of Durham 
cattle did not embrace so many animals of the first qual- 
ity as were at Poughkeepsie. And in this department 
we think the show compared less favorably with former 
ones than in any other respect. It is true there were 
some fine Durhams at Utica; but with the exception of 
some half-dozen animals, it would have been an easy 
matter for many neighborhoods we could mention, to 
make at any time a better display of this description of 
•toek. In Durham cows and heifers the show was par 
ticularly deficient. We mention this not in the spirit of 
fiiult-finding, but in the hope of bringing out a better 
representation another year, which we know the state is 
libundantly capable of doing. We have not space to 
particularize, but noticed fine animals in this class from 
the henls of Messrs. Sherwood, Vail, Prentice, and Bell. 

The Herefords were about the same in numbers and 
quality as at the last year*s show. Of the eleven head 
shown, nine were offered by Mr. Corning of this city, 
and the other two, offered by Mr. Hyatt of Rochester, 
were derived from the same stock. The Devons made 
a very pretty show, and there were among them some 
fine animals which were much admired. We were 
pleased to see so many of this breed, and of so good a 
quality, for it is undoubtedly a race well suited to many 
sections of the country. In Ayrshires there was no com- 
petition — Mr. Bement being allowed to sweep the board 
in this class. Of grades, there was a long array, and we 
noticed among them many apparently good and useful 
animals, — particularly some Durham and Native heifers 
ofl'ered by Mr. J. B. Nott, and a Vonng cow of the De- 
von and Native, by Mr. Washbon. 

Of Natives we thought the exhibition decidedly infe- 
rior to last year. We must confess we think the prac- 
tice of giving premiums for such stock as most of that 
which was shown in this class, ap|>ears to us as not like- 
ly to ancoorage improvement* 



The fat catlle embraced but few animals, but among- 
them were two or three of great excellence, considering^ 
the time and opportunity they have had to become fat. 
The show of working cattle may be said to have been a 
decided improvement on the last year. There were two 
teams of ten yoke each ofilered for premium, one ot 
which was owned by Messrs. Wads worth, of Oeneseo, 
and the other was from various individuals of the town 
of New Hartford. Several yoke were presented for trials 
some of which were excellent cattle, and would have 
done credit to any exhibition in any part of the countiy 
— ^nol excepting the liar- lamed county of Woicesterj 
Ma<s ehusetts. 

In sheep, the show was upon the whole perhaps equal 
to last year. In long- wooled breeds the competition 
was not numerous, but ne noticed some fine bucks and 
ewes. In South Downs the competition was principally 
between Messrs. Mclntyre, Sherwood, and Wakeman. 
Among the Saxons shown were some of very fine fleeee, 
but we were sorry to see the competition in this class so 
limited. Among the Merinoes we ob8erve4l some g^ood 
specimens. All those oflfored from out of the state came 
from Litchfield county, Connecticut. Messrs. Blakesly, 
Nettleton, and Atwood, offered excellent Merinoes, and 
Mr. N. B. Smith some fine mixed Merinoes and Saxons. 

The swine department was not as well filled as last 
year. We noticed good animals of the Berkshire and 
Leicester breeds, from Col. Sherwood and Mr. Nichols, 
and some very pretty pigs of the Suffolk, and Suffolk and 
Middlesex breeds, which were brought from Vermont, 
owned by Wm. Stickney, Esq., of Boston. 

The poultry department was well filled; embracing a 
numerous display of the various fancy and favorite kinds 
of geese, ducks, turkies, barn-door fowls, (hens,) and 
[ligeons. No part of the grand exhibition attracted more 
attention than this. From morning till night the coops 
and cages were constantly thronged with men, women, 
and children. 

Much inconvenience was experienced at the plowing- 
mafch, in consequence of the ground to be plowed being 
in three separate and detached lots, two of which were 
nearly a quarter of a mile apart. Sixteen teams, of a 
pair of horses each, contested for the premiums. The 
work was generally well done, yet there were a few 
who considerably excelled the rest. The ground was 
not of a character to make the smoothest work, especial- 
ly where the plowing was as deep as required by the 
committee, that is, seven inches. This was owing to 
the abundance of small stones with which the plow 
came in contact towards the bottom of the furrow. 

Stump Machine, — A machine which excited much at- 
tention, was Norcross* Patent Stump Machine, exhibited 
by E. P. Evans, of Lodi, Cattaraugus county, N. T. It 
consisted substantially, of a large tripod frame, surmount- 
ed by a cap resembling an inverted potash kettle. Throagh 
this cap a large wooden screw passed, and was turned by 
means of a large lever 15 ft. long, by a horse attached to 
its outward extremity. The lower end of the screw was 
fastened by a huge chain to the stump to l>e extracted. 
The horse, walking round, exerted by a combined action 
of the lever and screw, a force 400 times as great as bis 
own strength, (not estimating friction,) which would 
withdraw an ordinary stump with great ease. A large 
and very tough oak tree, three feet in diameter, standing 
on the show ground, was cut down on the last day of the 
fair for the trial of this machine. The experiment, which 
was witnessed by a vast concourse, was unhappily un- 
successful, not apparently from a want of efficiency in the 
machine, but from the basal frame having been hastily 
made of 9qfi wood, merely for exhibition and not for use, 
the proprietor not having had suflleient time to procnrc 
better. A considerable portion of the stump in question 
was torn out before the machine gave way. We were 
assured by different individuals, that from 20 to 60 pine 
stumps had been extracted with this machine in a day, 
usually about 25. Its simplicity and cheapness are cer- 
tainly strong recommendations, a machine with farm 
right, being only 75 dollars, the actual cost of making 
being much less. 

Nothing of the kind could be more interesting at the 
next State Fair, than a full practical exhibition of ttao 
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different stomp macbines, which have been already in 
ose in thit state. This might be effected by offering a 
•nitable and special premium for this purpose; and by 
the selection of a stumpy fleld> — or a stumpy field might 
be easily manufactured for the occasion by cutting down 
a few trees, of which this country always affords an 
abundance. Cultivation in a very large portion of this 
■(ate, perhaps in a large majority of its territory, is great- 
ly impeded by the almost indestructible pine slumps 
.which thickly cover the fields; and it becomes a matter 
worthy of suggestion to the State Agricultural Society, 
whether the offer of 40 or 50 dollars as a premium for 
the best and most useful machine for the removal of these 
impediments, would not be as useful, as for the same 
amount in premiums for the best plows, especially as 
much attention comparatively has been given to the lat- 
ter, and little to the former. 

Hu88£Y*8 REA.PINQ Machuvb. — This most valuable 
msAhine was exhibited by Mr. Hussey at the Jate 
riiowat Utica. We have never yet had the pleasure of 
aeeing this implement in operation, but we are acquaint- 
•d with several farmers who have been in the practice of 
using them, and without an exception they speak of it 
in the very highest terms. All represent it as gathering 
the grain very clean, making a great saving in this par- 
ticular over any other mode of harvesting. The opera- 
tion of the machine requires but one man and a boy, in 
addition to two horses to draw it, and with this force it 
will cut in the most perfect manner an average of fifteen 
acres a day. To bind jlhe grain as fast as the machine 
cats it, requires generally eight men. The machine has 
been much simplified in its construction within the last 
year or two. It is not liable to get out of order, and 
will often work through the whole season without the 
knives being sharpened. Mr. Hussey received from the 
Society a gratuity of $15, as some compensation for the 
trouble taken to give the public an opportunity to exam- 
ine this valuable machine. The price is from $100 to 
$170, according to size and the quantity of work they 
will perform. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the Fair, the assem- 
bled thousands gathered round the temporary platform 
erected on the grounds, to hear the Annual Address from 
JosiAH QuiNCY, Jr., Esq., of Massachusetts. This ad- 
dress was eminently worthy of the occasion. Without 
the slightest aim at lofty eloquence, its arguments in fa- 
vor of the superiority of agricultural occupation, over 
the fretful and feverish life of speculation and ambition, 
were powerful, convincing, overwhelming. It was 
« without art, graceful — without effort, strong." We 
scarcely ever heard any thing of the kind, so truly vain- 
able and appropriate for such an occasion. 

After the address the reports of the various awarding 
committees were read from the stand. 



A very interesting appendage to the Fkir, during the 
three days of its continuance, was the exhibition of 
Morse's Magnetic Telegraph. Wires were run upon 
the roofs of the houses from the lower part of the city, 
to a building erected for the purpose on the show grounds, 
a distance of a mile and a half, and between these two 
points, a constant Interchange of messages was kept up 
b}' the galvanic fluid. To those who had never before 
an opportunity of witnessing the operation of .this won- 
derful invention, which is almost a literal fulfilment of 
Pollock's figurative lines, '< He wove his garland of the 
lightning's wing> in sportive twist,'' it was a matter of 
thrilling interest, to see a man with a pen a mile and a 
half long, and with the electric fluid as his ink, tracing 
characters instantaneously, and as distinctly legible as 
those on which the eyes of the reader are now fixed. 
Specimens of the writing, executed on the spot, were dis- 
tributed to many of the visitors. 



The following resolutions were adopted at the close of 
the able address delivered by Mr. Quincy. Hon, John 
A. King offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted ; 

Re$olDed, That the New York State Agricultural Society 
are under great obligation to Hon. Josiah Qitinct, Jr. 



for the able and eloquent address this day delivered to the 
Farmers of New York, and that he be requested to fur- 
nish the Society with a copy of the same for publication 
in the Transactions of the Society. 

On motion of H. 8. Randall, of Conrlland county, 

Reaohfedy That the Society are indebted to the Mayor 
and citizens of Utica for their spirit and liberality in 
carrying out all the preparatory arrangements for the 
State Fair, and their hospitality in receiving and enter- 
taining the immense multitude, who conld not be accom- 
modated in the hotels. 

RuoUftdy That we tender our thanks to the ladies and 
gentlemen of Utica, who gave us their aid and exertions 
In preparing and arranging the halls of exhibition on 
the show groimd. 

R«solioedf That we tender the thanks of the Society to 
Dr. Alexander Thompson, of Aurora, for his unre- 
quited services preparatory to and during the Fair, in the 
direction and arrangements of Floral Hall, the designs and 
decorations of which elicited the universal admiration of 
the thousands in attendance at the Fair. 

RuUotdy That the Society take great pleasure in tes- 
tifying to the unremitted efforts of T. 8. Faxton, J. 
BuTTBRFiELD, and the citizens of Utica generally, in 
carrying out most successfully the pledge given by the 
gentlemen named, on behalf of the citizens. 

JReso/oed, That we tender the thanks of the Society to 
P. y. Kelloo, Sheriff, and to his deputy Mr. Johnsoic, 
and the others in his employ, for the admirable arrange- 
ments by which complete order was preserved on the 
ground. 

Buidbftd, That thto thanks of the Soeicty are justly due 
and most cordially tendered to the ofllcers and superin- 
tendents of the several rail road companies ttom Albany 
and Troy to Bofi&lo, for their liberality In transporting 
animals for the Fair free of charge, and visitors at redu- 
ced prices. B, P. JOHNSON, Prss'^. 

L. Tucker, SWy, 

Receipts. — The receipts for memberships and admis- 
sions at the Fair, including a donation of $25 from Hon. 
Francis Granger, of Canandaigua, amounted to about 
$4,300, being $650 more than received at any previous 
exhibition. 

EaVPTlAN OR EMIR BARLEY. 



In the report of Mr. Ellsworth, for 1844, mention Is 
made of what is called the « Emir or wheat barley." It 
is said to have been raised in Lancaster county. Pa. 
According to the description — '< the straw of the grain is 
similar to that of the common barley, with the same formed 
ear externally ; but it is not attached to the grain, that being 
formed like wheat, of course without husks, and this is 
the cause of its great weight, which is about sixty |>ounds 
to the bushel. Its growth is precisely similar to spring 
barley, requires to be sown at the same time, and 
used for the same purposes; and thus far has succeeded 
quite as well as the common barley." 

Our correspondent, W. B., of Lauren Plstrict, S. €•» 
is very anxious to obtain some of this kind of barley. 

He has formerly had it, but lost the seed by having 
suspendeil farming for a few years, and removing to 
another district. He says, <* I am fully satisfied from 
the trials I have made that it will produce from 30 to 50 
bushels per acre, and that our soil and climate suit it. It 
will bear stable manure, whereas the increased applica- 
tion of that article to wheat, invariably tends to throw it 
into straw, and causes it to lotlge." He offers « nvi 
dollars for one bushel of it, delivered at any seaport 
in the U. S., so that it can be shipped to Charleston, 
S. C.»» 

We cannot see, from the description, how this barley 
differs from the « naked or bald barley,-^ which has been 
more or less known in the country for several years. 



Marking sheep. — The best paint is dry Venetian red. 
It combines with the oil of the wool and is indelible. 
A thief stole 25 from me and trietl his best to cover up 
the mark with tar. But it would not do — the guilty 
blush was there. — Solon JBobiasoii. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 
Awarded at the New-Tark State Fair, Utica, Sept. 1845. 

DUBHAJM CATTX.E. 

Bulls.— l8t. To £. P. Prentice, Albany, » 0>Connell,» 
$15~2d. J. M. Sherwooa, Aubum, «Arrow,«' »10.-^d. 
Geo. Vail, Troy, « Symmetry," Diploma. 

Spsciallt commknpsd. — ^Mr. Crosby's ball << Osce- 
ola," the bull *' Young Echo," Mr. Talcott's *' Corles," 
and Mr. BoolUUe's « Mohawk Chief." 

Two TEAR OLDS. — Ist. To Bell It Morrifl) Morrisaniay 
« Marius," $10. No others in IhM class deemed wofthy 
of a premium. 

YEAKLiNGs.—lst. To W. W. Ballard, Sottthport, 
*' Victor," $10— 2d. Geo. Brinkerhoff; Albany, « Peter 
Parley^*' CoIman*s Tour— 3d. Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, 
« Oregon," Diploma. 

Bull Calves.- let. To Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 
«< Meteor," Col. Tour— 2d. Bell & Morris^ « Prince^" 
Diploma. 

Cows 1st. J. M. Sherwood, <' Phik>pena," $15-^2d. 

Bell& Morris, "Victoria," $10— dd. &. C. Nicholas, 
Geneva, « Flora," Dip. 

Two TEAR OLD HsfFEBS — Ist. J. M. Shcrwood, 
«« Sybil," $10— 3d. H. N. Carey, " LUly," Dip. 

Yearluto Heifers. — 1st. To H. N. Caxay, "Bose," 
$10. 

Heifer Calves.— 1st. To Z. B. Wakeman, << Sylvia," 
Col. Tour— 2d. J. M. Sherwood, « Dahlia," Dip. 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Bulls — Ist. To Erastus Corning, Alb., «^ Sir George," 
$15— For the best two year old, to T* H. Hyatt, Roches- 
ter, << Don Quixotte," $10. 

Cows. — 1st. and 24l. To Erastns Coming, for ^ Aston 
Scanty," $15, and for «Mary," $10. To T. H. Hyatt, 
1st, for two year old Heifer, « Emma,'' $10. 

DEVON CATTLE. 

Bulls — 1st. To H. N. Washbon, Bnttemats, ^ Young 
Baltimore," $15— 2d. E. P. Beck, Sheldon, « Wm. Wal- 
lace," $10. To B. P. Johnson, Rome, 1st., for two year 
old, " Ivanhoe," $10— To E. P. Beck, for yearling, 
•Criterion," Dip. 

Cows.— 1st. To E. P. Beck, '« Victoria," $15— 2d. H. 
N. Washbon, « Baltimore," $10. 

Heifers.— Ist. To H. N. Washbon, «Utica,"$10— 
2d. To E. P. Beck, « Flora," Dip. 

To H. N. Washbon, for his Calves, Dip. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 

Bulls.- 1st. To C. N. Bement, Albany, "Sheltie," 
$15— for his yearling bull, « Kenwood," $10. 

Cows.— 1st. To C. N. Bement, « Alice," $15— for his 
two yeai- old Heifer, «* Fairy," $10. 

GRADE CATTLE. 

Cows.- Ist. To Dolpbus Skinner, Utica, $15—^. H. 
N. Carey, $10— 3d. F. Ingersoll, Vernon, Vol. of Trans- 
actions. 

Two TEAR OLD Heifers — 1st. To H. W. DooUttle, 
Herkimer, $15— 2d. H. Crocker, Udoa, $10— 3d. J. B. 
Nott, Guilderbind, Vol. Trans. 

Yearling Heifkrs. — 1st. To H. W. Doolittle, $5 — 
2d. A. J. Bell, Westmoreland, Col. Tonr— 3d. H. W. 
Doolittle, Vol. Trans. 

Heifer Calves.— 1st. To Andrew M'Bride, Marshall, 
Col. Tour. 

NATIVE CATTLE. 

Cows — To H. H. Eastman, Marshall, $15— 2d. F. D. 
Grosvenor, Utica, $10 — 3d. Henry Waters, Earlville, 
Vol. Trans. 

Two TEAR OLD HsiFERs.- Ist. To H. H. Eastman, 
$15— 2d. W. L. Mould, Paris, $10— 3d. E. F. Head, 
Kirk land. $5. 

Yearlinos and Calves.— 1st. A. J. Bell, $5— Best 
calf, G. W. Drewi KIrklanil, Col. Tour. 

BuLLS.-~No premiums were offered on bulls in the 
classes of Native and Grade caltle, but the judges recom- 
mended, Ist., to Horace Palmer, Rome, « Bolivar," Col. 
Tour — 2d. Philander Budlong, Oneiila co., Col. Tour— 
3a. To Luther Smith, Otsego, Vol. Trans.-r4th. S. M. 
Foster, New Hartfonl, Vol. Trans. — Geo. Goertner, Can- 
l^harie, for bull calO Dip. 



WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 

Ten Yoke 1st. To J. S. & W. W. Wadsworth, 

eseo, $20— 2d, To Ruesell Blackstone and others. New 
Hartford, $10. 

Single Yokes. — Ist. To Abram Hurd, Norway, $1^- 
2d. J. S. & W. W. Wadsworth, $10— 3d. Luther C<mB. 
stock, Kiikland, $8— 4<h. H. N. Carey, $6— 5th. £. Shel- 
don, Cajmga oo., $5 — 6(h. Austin D. Neat, New Hart* 
ford, $4— 7tb. 8. B. Rhodes, Paris, Vol. Trans. 

TSRIE VSAR OLD Stsers. — Ist. To Hiram Gridley^ 
Kirkland, $16— 2d. J. 8. & W. W. Wadsworth, $10— 3d. 
R. Btaokstoae^ New Hartford, Dip. 

Two TEAR OL06 — Ist. To M. L. Botier, New Hart- 
ford, $10—^. Seabuiy SoovUlc, ManhaU, Col. Tour— 
3d. B. T. Osse, Bristol, Dip. 

YearlUvm.— lat. To 8. W. Gnn, Kirkland^ $8. 

FAT CATTLE. 

YoKSs or Oxen. — lat. To Chas. Godfr^, Geeersi, 
$lS-^2d. Jas. CallsBian, Mew Seotlaady $10— 3d. C. Boo- 
ram Bt Oo., Bafihlo, Col. Tour. 

8ivaj£ Ox OR 8tf.br. — lil. To Hugh Crodcer, Uliee, 
$10— 2d. E. P. Pmtiee, Albany, $5. 

Cows.— M. To C. Booram & Co., $10— 2d. E. Cor- 
niag, «<Gay," $ 5 <h e saaie, for «« Matchless," YoK 
Trans. 

HORSES. 

Thorough Bred Stallions. — Ist. To C. T. Albot, 
Stokes, «Constemation»" $20— 2d. To N. S. Hungerford, 
Van fiuren, ««8ir Henry,** $10— 3d. C. F. Crosby, Wa* 
tervliety « Floriiel,*' Vol. Trans, — 4tfa. T. J. Thompson^ 
Cherry Valley, «^ Sir Charles," Dip. 

" Horse of all work.*' — Ist. To Stephen Faaoher, 

Lysaoder, <* Young Eclipse," $20— 2d. Wm. Ferguson, 

Marshall, ** Keotuc]^ Hunter,*' $]0— 3d. T. D. Moody, 

Canton^ f< Blueher,** Vol. Trans.— 4tfa. E. Merriun, 

(Leyden» «< Blucher,'' Dip. 

Draught STAixioir8.*-To Ersstns Coming, Albany, 
certilleata for his horee ** Sampson,** as the best hone hi 
his class, haviqg received a premium in the same daaa 
last year. 1st. John Van Hoesin, Oneida co., <' Patriot," 
$20— 2d. P. Bl G. Warren, Manlius, " Dragon,*' $10— 
3d. Bei^. Petit, Bridgwater, «< Honest Tom," Dip. 

Three tears old Staluons. — 1st. To Lake Coais, 
WestmorehuKi, « Black Messenj^er,** $15— 2d. John M. 
Tiffimy, Norwich, <« Young Godolphin,*' $10. 

DiSCRETKMTART PREMIUMS. — TO ISSSC Fklrchild, O- 

nondagaeo., "Beppo^** Col. Tour- MathewClarke, Onei- 
da co., « Sir Roderick,** Vol. Trans.— G. B Rowe, Can- 
aatota, <« Young Sir Charles," Dip. 

Matched Horses. — 1st. To Anion Merrill, Rome, 
grey horses, $10— 2d. J. Butterfield ft Co., Utica, black 
horses, 2 Vols. Trans.— 3il. Lewis Joy, Trenton, Dip.— « 
A Diploma and Vol. of Trans, for 1845, to Welch U 
Mann, for ive pairs of cream colored matched horses. 

Geldings — 1st. To J. Butterfield & Co., $10— 2d. 
Abraham Soles, Schenectady, Vol. Trans. — 3d. G. W. 
Gardner, Utica, Dip. — J. Lennebacker, Utica, Dip. (dis- 
cretionary.) 

Mares and Colts. — 1st. To Geo. Fordon, Gene\'^ 
$2(1 — Joel B. Nott, Albany, for his mare "Iodine** and 
colt "Effingham,** $10— 3d. A. Close, Paris, Dip. 

Three tears old Mares. — ist. To Isaac Fairchild, 
Fbibltts, '« Fanny Grey," $rj— 2d. W. C. Burrett, Paris, 
Vol. Trans. 

Two TEAR OLD Mares. — Ist. To Geo. Fordon, Ge- 
neva, Dip.— 2d. J. Fairchihl, Vol. Trans. 

Discretion ART. — To Roswell Morgan, for pair of 
Arabian colts. Vol. Trans. — Joel B. Nott, for a yearling 
coll, «« Chlorine,** Vol. Trans. 

Mules. — To Joseph Cloyes, Morrisville, for one pair 
of Mules, Vol. Trans. 

SHEEP. 

LoNO wooLED Bucks — Isi. To J. M'D. Mclntyre, 
Cotswold, $10— 2d. Wm. Huxford, New Hartford, Bake- 
well, Col. Tour— 3d. W. Rathbone, jr., Springfield, 
Dishley, Dip. 

Long wooled Ewes.— 1st. To J. J. Boshart, Mo- 
hawk, $10— 2d. W. Rathbone, jr.. Col. Tour. 

Long wooled Lambs. — Premium equally divided be* 
tween Geo. Brinkerho£^ Albany, and Fred. B. Hollies 
.GilbertsvUle, $5. 
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Middle woolxd Bucks. — Ist. J. M'D. Mclntyre, 
$10—20. Fr«d. EMBtOBj Mt. Morris^ Col. Tour-^SU. Z. B. 
Wakeman, Dip. 

Middle wooled Ewes. — Ist To J. M'D. McTntyre, 
$10— 2U. J. M. Sherwood^ Col. Tour— 3d. Z. B. Wake- 
man, Herkiiver, Dip. 

Middle wooled Lambs.— 'To J. M'D. Mclotyrc, $6. 

Mekxno Bucks. — 1st. To H. It J. Carpenter, Poag>h- 
keepsie, $10 — 2d. J. M.Sherwood^Col. Tour— 3d. Reed 
Borrett, Dip. 

Merino EwES.^lst. J. M. Sherwood, $10-^2d. Israel 
Smith, DeRoyteo Col. Tour. 

Mebino XiAmbs. — J. M. Sherwood, $5, 

Saxon Bucks. — Ist. To 8. B. Crocker, Yemoo, $10 — 
2d. S. H. Church, Vernon, Col. Tour — 3d. J. B. Jones, 
Veroon, Dip. 

Saxon Ewes — 1st. To S. H. Chureb, $10— 2d. S. B. 
Crocker, Col. Tour — 3d. D. C. Barnes, Deerfleld, Dif^ 

Saxon Lambs. — L. T. Marshall, Vernon, $5. 

Sheep feojm othee States. — Diplomas to I. H. Net- 
tleton, i. N. Blakesley, N. B. Smith, and Stephen Ar. 
wood, all of Litchfield oo., Ct., for superior Merino 
Sheep. 

Fat Sheep. — 1st. To John Reeves, Lysander,$IO— 2. 
To J. M'D.Mclntyre, Albany, Col. Toui^^. Geo. Brin- 
kerhoff, Albany, Vol. Trans. 

SWINE. 

Boars.— 1st. To C. R. Nichols, Darien, Leicester, 
$10— 2d. J. M. Sherwood, Berkshire, Col. Tour— 3d. L. 
T. Marshall, Vernon, Dip. 

Sows 1st. To J. J. Boshart, Mohawk, Berkshire and 

Leicester, $10 — ^2d. Robert £>]ls, Westmoreland, grade 
Berkshire, Col. Tour — 3d. Peter Smith, Utica, Dip. 

Figs ls(. To Robert Eells^ Westmoreland^ $3 — 2d. 

Jas. Plant, Utica, Dip. 

POULTRY. 

To L. Tucker, Albany, best lot of Dorking Fowls, $3 
—To the same, for best pair of Turkeys, (wild) $3 — To 
(he same, for best and greatest variety of Fowls, $10 — 
To Geo. Bement, Albany, best lot Blaek Polands, $3— To 
the same, for best pair of Qeese, (African) $3 — -To the 
same for best pair of Ducks, (Muscovys) $3. 

John Paris, Albany, for ten varieties of PigeouH * 
fine display. Dip. 

Master £. R. Johnson, Rome, for Uie srea* v: riety or 
fowls exhibited by him although he had not enough to 
sweep the premium, his specimens were very fine in- 
deed, and the taste displayed in the arrangements of his 
eoops deserves encouragement — Dip. 

Mr. Robinson's fowls called '< Sampsons," Dip. 

PLOWS. 
ls(. To Howard Delano, Mottville, « Diamond Im- 
proved," $15— 2d. Thos. D. Bumdl, Geneva, '< Shell 
Wheel," Premium last year, eerlifleate-— 3d. Brainerd It 
Comstoek, Rome, <* Diamond," No. 5, Premium last year, 
certificate— 4th. £. Wilson* Vernon, <' Diamond," No. 
5, Premium last year, certificate— 5tb. Miner, Horton& 
Co., Peekskill, <« No. 22," Silver Medai— 6(h. John B. 
Gaylord, Aabum, ** No. 6," Dip. — To Alvah Jefferson, 
Darien, '< Michigan SubsoU," $10. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Farm Wagons — Ist. To Peter S. Eastman, New Hart- 
ford, $10— 2d. J. S. & M. Peckham, Uiica, Vol. Trans. 

Harrows — To Oren Barton, Tyler, (Geddes Harrow,) 
Col. Tour. 

Scarifier — Oren Barton, $5. , 

Cultivator — Oren Barton, Col. Tour. 

Fanning Mills — 1st. To I. T. Gkant fc Co., Seaghti- 
coke, Junction, Silver Metlal — 2d. Clow & Trulon, Mentz, 
Vol. Trans. — 3d. Jas. Patterson, Canandaigua, Dip. 

Horse Power — To A. D. Childs, Rochester, $10. 

Threshing Machines.— 1st To A. Douglass, Skaneate- 
les, $10— 2d. Hart, Higham& Co., Vulcan Works, Utica, 
Vol. Trans.— 3d. Ellery Hicks, Dtp. 

Drill Barrow — To Abm. Randall, Oneida co., for bar- 
ro.*' to plant potatoes and com, Col. Tour. 

Straw Cutters — 1st. To J. G. Case, Utica, (Sanfonis,) 

Silver Medal— 2d. J. C. Rich, Penfield, Vol. Trans 3d. 

Mariln Sanders, Cortland, Dip. 

Com and Cob Crusher— To J. A. Pitts, Rochester, $10. 



Farm Horse Cart — To Wm. Carroll, Albany, Dip. 

Revolving Horse Rake — 1st. To Jas Smith, Clarkson, 
Col. Tour — ^2d. Albert Brockway, Bridgewater, Vol. 
Trans. 

Ox Yokes — 1st. To A. Munroe, Galway, Col. Tour— 
,2d. Wm. Hill, Marey, Vol. Trans. 

Grain Cradles — 1st. To £. S. Hager, Frankfort, $3 — 
2d. David Flanders, Stockholm, Dip. 

Hay Folk — Taylor, Buttolph & Co,, Dip.. 

Grass Scythe— H. C. White, Albion, Dip. 

Hoes— R. & £. Clark at Co., Unadilla Forks, $2. 

Corn Sheller — J. D. Briggs, Saratoga, Dip. 

Com Cutter-^. M. Cleveland, Adams, $2. 

Manure Forks — Taylor, Buttolph k Co., Dip. 

Reaping Machine^— O. Hussey, Baltimore, Md., $15. 

PLOWING MATCH.— 20 Ent&iks. 

1st. To Frederic Smith, Westmoreland, $15; plow- 
man, Wm. Jackson, Diamond Plow, Brainerd, Comstoek 
H Co., Makers — 2kl. Elon Comstoek, Rome, $12; Stephen 
Pope plowman, eame Plow as No. 1. — 3d. Thos. D. 
Burrrall, Geneva, $10; Burrall's Plow-^th. O. R. Bab- 
'cock, Bridgewater, Col. Tour — 5th. H. N. Carey, Marey, 
Vol. Trans., M. May be w plowman, Livingaton eo. Plow. 

Boys undir 18 year$ tf age — To £. W. Butler, Rome, 
16 years of age, Darien Plow, No. 5, $10. 

BUTTER. 

Best lot from 5 cows— Ist. To E. R. Evans, Marey, 
$25->2d. Thos. Hawks^ Columbia, $15— 3d. Geo. Vail, 
Troy, $10. 

Best 25 lbs. made ia June — Ist. To R. S. Ransome, 
Perry ville, $10— 2d. O. C. Crocker, Union, Col. Tour — 
3d. P. Case, New Hartford, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 lbs. made at any lime — 1st. To Melas Adams^ 
Mariinsburgh, $15 — 2d. S. M. Foster, New Hartford, Sil- 
ver Medal^Sd. O. Cole, Litchfield, Silver Medal— 4th. 
D. Eells, jr., New Hartford, Silver Aledi^;— 5th. W* 
Ottley, Oaks Corners, Silver Medal. 

CHEESE. 

On ten Dairies— 1st. To H. Burrall, Salisbury, $20— 
2d. R. Eells & others, Oneida co., $10. 

Another lot of the dairies presented by A. L. Fish, of 
Litchfield, Herkimer co., were very superior, and had 
the committee been aiitlioricad to award two of the pre- 
miums to the same county, this lot would have rceeived 
the second premium — Silver Medal. 

Over one year old — 1st. To Robert Eells, Westmore- 
land, $15 — 2d. Fred. IngersoU, Vernon, Silver Medal. 

Less than one year old — 1st. To W. S. Ford, Salisbury, 
$15— 2d. W. Ottley, Silver Medal— 3d. F. Hallenbeck, 
Herkimer co.. Silver Medal~4tb. N. Wilcox, Winfield, 
Silver Medal — 5th. J. Smalley, Norway, Silver Medal. 

Spencer Brown, of Newport, Herkimer co., for two 
samples of round or navy cheese. Dip. 

More than 18,000 pounds of cheese exhibited in thia 
class, and every cheese was of superior quality. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 
1st. To Joel Woodworth, Watertown, $15^2d. Mo- 
ses Eames, Ruttaod, $10— 3d. W. £. White, Walton, Col. 
Tour— 4th. Erastus Bi^elow, Sangerfield, Dip. — 5th. 
Sidney Spring, Eaton, Dip. 

SILK. 

Sewing— 1st. To Clark Avery, Perryville, $15— 2d. 
D. Irish, Perryville, $10«-3d. J. Hutchinson, River 
Head, Col. Tour. 

Reeled.— 1st. To Mrs. Irish, Perryville, $10— 2d. 
Clark Avery, Col. Tour— 3i]. BenJ. Blackman, Verona, 
Dip. 

Cocoons— 1st. To Clark Avery, $10— 2d. John Osbom, 
Ulica, Col. Tour — 3d. Benj. Blackman, Dip. 

FRUITS. 
Greale«t variety of table AppUw, fUlvranger A Barry Ro- 

chcaler, $5 

2J do do. table Apples, David Thoina«, Cayuga eoonty, 3 

|9ddo. do. table Apples. J C. HaflingB, ••• Vol. Tr. 

I Beat 19 sorts table Apucs, Oliver Phelpg, Canajidaigua. $3 

I Greatest variety table Pears, D. Thomas, Cayuga, 3 

9d greatest " " " EUwai^er A, Barry, Roches- 
ter, Vol. Tr. 

Greatest variety winter Pears, David Thomas Cnjuga Co., Vol.Tr 

Best IS QuinccS) Oliver PhelpSt Cauandaigua, • • • • do. 

Best 1*2 Peaches- N Goodsell, Greece, Muuroe counl}'i>" do. 
S4 Plums, Bcnry Grceni Utica, do. 
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Best 6 bunches Native Orapesi W. MerrinOf Uticaf 
'* a buiiche* Foreign « S. D. Childa, ** • 

VEGETABLES. 
19 best table Tamlps, Dr. A. Brigham, State Lonatie Asylum 

Uiica, $1 

12 beat Carrots, Q. S. Dana, Uiica) 1 

12 best tttbte Beets, David Gray, Jr., Marcy, • 1 

12 best Onions, C. F. Crossmaa, Rochester, 1 

3 best heads of Cabbage, D. Gray, Jr., Marcy, I 

12 Tomatoes, D. Grey, Jr., Marcy, •••• 1 

10 Egg PiauU and tree of do., G. E. Goodrich. Utica, 1 

Be<tt half peck Lima Beans, Ur. A. Brigham, do., 1 

3 best squashes, " *' " ] 

Best half peck table potatoes, James Roes, New Ha ord, *2 

8d best half peck table potatoes, R. Eells, Westmoreland, 1 

Bnst 6ee«lling Potatoes, 4 s|iecimen8, f peck each, H. N. Lang- 
worthy, Irondeqnoit. 6 

12 ears best seed Cora, Charles W. Eells, KirkUnd, 1 

DISCRETIONARY. 
Potatoe Onions. J. Greetiieaf, Brockport, Vol. Tr. and 1 

C. B. Goodrich, Cbr several samirfes of Watermelons and Canie« 
lopes, and lo G. W. Cromwell for Watermelons. • • Vol. Tr. each. 

Sweet Corn, C. E. Goodrich, Utica, 1 

D. Gray, Jr., for great variety of Vegeua>les, Vol. Tr. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

WooUn BlaHhett- 

1st. George W. Heijry, Martinsbargh, 

2i acob S. Van AUeii, Black Roek, 

3d. Mrs. V. R, Voorhies, Amsterdam, 

FJaniuL 

1st- Chester Buck, Lowville, Lewis Co..* •••••• $5 

9d. George W> Henrv, Martinsburgfa, •' • 4 

3d. Wm. Otlley , Oak^s Comers, Ontario Co., 3 

WooUn Cloth. 

1st. Samuel Churchill, Little Falls, S5 

(No other specimens found by committee, although two others 
entered on list.) 

ITooIfls CatftU. 

Isl. Hiram Mills, Marttnsburgh, $5 

Sd. William Ottley, Oaks Coraera, 4 

3d. Mrs. V. R. Voorhies, Amsterdam, 3 

Brussels CoTvtts» 

1«. Hotchkiss ft Smith, Auburn, $5 

8d. ThompsouviUe Co., Conn., 3 

Rctg Carpsts. 

1st. Mrs. Beqjamin Btackman, Verona; Oneida Co., $3 

9d. " Beqjaniin Plant, New Honfoid, ii 

ad. <'. Robinson, Clinton, 1 

Ksrst^. 

1st. E. M. Baieman, Venice, Cayuga Co., $3 

2d S.W. Abbott, 2 

3d. George W. Henry, Martinsburgh, 1 

Donbk Carpei Coosritt. 

1st. Miss Adeline Jones, Westmoreland, • $4 

SW. John Winalow, Watertown, 3 

3d. AbramKoonz, Albany, 2 

4th. Susan H. Bronson, Vernon, 1 

knit WooUh Stockings. 

1st. Mrs. Acsah Coe, Columbia, $2 

2d. " Hannah Bostwick, Lowville, 1 

3d. Chester Buck, " Dip. 

Linen Ctatk* 

1st. Ja^ph Wells, Denmark, • $5 

9d. Aaron Bailey, Cherry Valley, 4 

3d. Wm. Ottley, Oaks Corners, 3 

Linen Diaper. 

laf. Mrs Achsah Coe, Columbia, • $5 

2d. George W. Henry, Martinsburgfa, 4 

3d. Levi T. Marshall, Vernon, 3 

Hearth Rugs. 

1st. George B. Cary. Richfield, $5 

2d. Mary Tunnediar, Warren, Herk. Co., 4 

3d. Geo. B. Gary. Richfield, • 3 

4th. Miss Manahan, Utica, 2 

4ih. Mrs. Peter Miller, Turin, Lewis Co., 1 

0lh. C. Robinson, Clinton, Dip. 

Linen Sewing Thread. 

Ist. Peter Crispell, Jr., Ulster Co., 1 lb., #2 

Linen Knit Stockings, 

Isu Mrs. Calvin Aldrich, New Hartford, $3 

9d. Mrs. W. C. Burreit, Paris, 1 

3d. " Squire M. Mason, New Hartford, Dip. 

Silk Stockings. 

1st. Mary E. Dayton, Vernon, Dip. 

aa. Mrs. D. Irish, Perryville, do. 

3d. Thomas Potter, Utica, do. 

Cotton Stockings, 

Isi. Mrs. Morris, $2 

2d. " Soph»a Willard, New Hartford, 1 

3d " D. Skinner, Deerfield, Dip. 

Tow Cloth. 

Ist. Mrs. Wm. Potter, Marcy, Oneida county, $1 

2d. Mr*. Wm. Oiiley. Oaks Comers, Dip 



Diploma. 



DrSORBTIONARY PRENHUMS. 

G. Fnrmcr, Mohawk, Steam Dairy Operator, 

A. K. Jackfioo, Boonville, Cheese Press, 

Mr*. li. T. Mnr»hall, Vemon, Shawl, Mitls, and Gloves, S3 

Mather I3eecher, Rem<en, Bark Mill, Vol. Trans. 

6. Purdy k. Co., Wlutesboro, oak chum, molaasea can, • > • Vol. Tr. 
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N. P. White, Whitesboro, Dentist plate work, 

• Lombard, Elbridge, Improved fence, Vol. CuJL 

Mvao Olive Austin, broyrna, knit Veil, Caps, &c. ^ ±, j^^. 

Warnick & Bryan, Utica, Tobacco, Cigars, aiid Mnstaid,**** T>iSx 

Mrs. Guingoigttmer, Utica, Millinery, ^ 

Benedict & Bomey, Syracuse, Gold Pens, 

Mrs. D. Skimier, Deerfield, Marine Palace of shell work two 

Ottomans, and pair of shoes, highly creditable to her taste 

and ingenuity, • •,... 

Curtis it Van Arsdale, Kirklond, Brown Earthen Ware. • 9 

Noah White. Utica, Stone Ware, /. 3 

Wm. Carroll, Albaiiy Spring Cart,--" Vcd, TV. 

Lucretia Tyler, Lawrence, Horse Nettbtg, A3 

James Sangster, Buffalo, Mioiaiure Noah'a Ark,- ••— 3 

Gains Clark, iSyracuse, Congress Desk, Vol. Tr. 

MiasMary £. fc>peucer, Utica, Emb. Shawl, Djp. 

J as II. Dunbar, East Hamilton, Pr. Fringe Mittens, ft 

Miss L. C.Morris, Auburn, Shell work, 5 

Miss Gay, Troy, i^llell flowers and Bead bags, 3 

Grove Lawrence, Syracuse, bbl. Patent Salt. • • • • Dip. and Vol. TV. 

Joseph Miller, Utica, miniature ship and frigate, ^ 

Elon Comstock, Rome, Agricultural aiui Horucultural Imple- 

ntents, 35 and Did. 

Miss Julia N. Tucker, Albany, Embroidered Port Folio, Dip 

D. J- ich.l. Smith, Syracuse, Hand Railroad Car, Din. 

Mrs. Mary E. Storms, Utica, Shell box, fi 

Wm Butler, Phelps, Coon skii; robe, •.....• Vol. Tr. 

G. W. Henry, (blind,) Frankfort, Brushes, ^ 

David Kendall, New Letianou, Tuermometers, Dip 

J. T. Farrand, water drawing machine, • Vol. Tr 

Mrs. Voorbies, Amsterdam, four cases manufkctm^ orti- 

„<«>«•'•• «10and Dip. 

Bnunard, Comstock ft Co., Rome, Plows, Dip 

Walker and Gavit, Albany, best Daguerreotypes,*'** Silver Medid. 

Miss L. M. Eames, New Hartford, knit window curtains, Dip. 

** L . M. Pierson, Sullivan, counterpane, • *^ 

Mrs. Luke ( ^oue, Westmoreland, straw hat, ** 

E. K. BroMiiing, Utica, machine cards, $3 and Dip. 

Hopkins, Sergeant 4t Co., Auburn, box machine cards, 39 

Henry Lawrence, Cbensngo county, compound lever tug^ 

buckle, jw. 

Four church bells, A. Meneely, West Troy, very superior, -• • Cert. 

having received premium heretofore. 
Mils C. Devereux, Utica, sofa cushion and worked table cover, Dip. 
Mrs. L. Jones, Utica, case of wax ornaments, an elegant 

article, 33 

Jonathan Coxon & Co., Utica, brown earthem wore,* • t3 and Dip. 
Geo. Geddes, Onondaga county, five samples seed com, all 

▼eryfine, Dmu 

5. C. Coffin, Portland, Chatauqne county, oil pointings, highly 
commended as specimens of early effort in the art. 

Miss C. W. Oridley, Utica, specimens of oil painting, £ip. 

Miss O'Toole, and Miss Mary Putnam, Rome, two samples 
of raised worsted work, very creditable to the exhibitors,* •• Dip* 

6. W. Brownson. Amsterdam, specimens of corn brooms, $2 

Miss M. J. Morris, Auburn, samples of lace work, 3 

Mrs. Acnh Cole, Columbia, Herkimer county, two pair cotton 

wocleu blankets, $3 and Dip. 

Miss Georgiana 8. Manning, Syracuse, worsted worked 

reucule, ••• S3 

Mrs. Hamilton Spencer, Uiica, embroidered chair, Dip* 

Mrs. C. M. Bemiett, Peon Van, Yates comity, an ottoman 

cover, • Dip. 

J. Parish, Mendon, Monroe county, for a washing machine 

patented to Nathan Parish, Rushi Monroe comity, Vol. IV. 

John Wilkins(Mi, Union Vale, Dutchess countyj presented a 

convenient plan of a bam, commended. 

Solomon Phelps, Lowville, a sausage cutter^ Dqi. 

Mrs. Mary Bradley, Utica, embroidered bed spread, •• • $5 and Dip. 
Male members of State Lunatic Asylum, cose carved toys, • • • • Dip 
Female " " " '* embroidery and nee- 
dlework, Dipt 

Catholic Orphan Asylum, Utica, roiaed wonted work, Dv^ 

Miss Moivsret Howtliorn, Deerfield, embroidered apron, 9^ 

" C. M. Cuitemus, Utica, two specimens finely shaded 

worsted work, $3 and IMp 

Mrs. Geo. R. Fairbanks, Adams, bed and table spread, 49 

Mrs. Geo. B. Cory, Richfield, worsted worked choir bottoms, • * 98 
Miss Augusta Dye, Peim Yon, - mbroidered piano cover, $2 and Dip 

" M. J. Johnson, Little Falls, needle work on paper, 13 

Mrs. Wm. Otiey, Phelps, pieced bed spread, 98 

E. P. Webster, Utica, carved miniature cottage, #2 

Miss Abby idlen, Carlisle, embroidered screen and sofa 

pillow, $8 

Wm. Potter, Morcy, pair horse blankets, 1 

Jno. Kirkland, Kirkland, worsted table cover, Dip 

Solomon Phelps. Lowville, sausage cutter, • 

James Goold, Alb., two horse pleasure sleigh, 

Joseph D BriggB, Saratoga, cornsheller, 

B. S. Seymour, Westmoreland, window and door butts and 

fastenings, •••• 

El jah Hurlburt, Waterloo, clover machine, ••" 

UA Clough, Whitesboro, self setting sow miil apparatus, • • • • 

r. ' . Cody, Newport, Yaics» Potent Lock, 

Dumbarton Gloss Fociory, Durhomvilie, Gloss, 



(I 
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Q;7* For premiums on Flowers, Stoves, ond Floor, see poge 388. 

Gapcs in Chickens. — Turpentine, applied with • 
feather, internally^ to the throat, will in all cases curt 
this disease. [Tried and found efficacious.] 
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THE MATDUEE CHERRY. 




It is a little singular, that nearly all pomological 
writers refer to the Maydalce as a standard for the time 

of maturity in cherries. 
The ripening of an 
early cherry is indica- 
ted by comparing it 
with the Maydulce, or 
it is a given number of 
days earlier or later 
than this well known 
variety. 

Now i . happens that 
the Maydulce is the 
most variable in its sea- 
json of maturity of ail 
Iraown cherries. Fkuit 
of a dark red color 
is often seen on one 
branch, and that which 
is nearly green on an- 
other. It is thus not 
uncommon that there is 
a difference of six 
Fig. 03. weeks on the same 

tree. The same difference may occur on different trees, 
one tree being some weeks ahead of another. Hence 
serious disappointment sometimes results where trees of 
this variety are purchased and come into bearing, from 
the frequent lateness in ripening; and cultivators, sup- 
posing they have received a very early variety, often 
consider themselves as having been grievously imposed 
upon. 

The two outline figures at the head of this article, ex- 
hibit this difference in the growth and maturity of the 
fruit, and represent two cherries which grew the pre- 
sent season on the same branch, and within two inches 
of each other; the larger being a dark red, while the 
smaller was light green. They were drawn accurately 
from the specimen, exactly of the natural size, and at 
the same time, (the 19th of 6 mo., June.) There was 
nearly as great a disparity in several other specimens. 

The inappropriateness of taking this variety as a 
standard for time, is further increased by the fact that it 
il scarcely ever pieked from the tret in a ftilly ripened 
ftate, but most commonly while it is yet only of a dark 
red color, instead of black as it should be ; and before 
it has attained more than two -thirds of its full size. 
Some cultivators of fine fruit have been astonished on 
tasting ftdly ripened specimens, at the difference between 
neb specimens and those picked at the usual season. 



FROST IN VALLEYS. 



It is ikmiliar to many that night froets under a clear 
sky, are most severe in sheltered valleys, and lightest on 
exposed hills, where the difference in altitude is not so 
great aa much to affect the temperature from the natural 
decrease which always takes place as we aacend from the 
surface of the earth. The tendency of the cold air to 
sink into hollows, or to become cooled more rapidly by 
radiation, without the counteracting influence which air 
in motion always exerts, was finely exhibited by the se- 
vere frost which occurred at the commencement of the 
present summer. A number of thrifty young hickories, 
about fifty feet high, stood in a depression which was 
about twenty feet deep. The young shoots had grown a 
few inches, and being fresh and succulent, were very 
easily touched by frost. Accordingly, after that cold 
night, about one-half the young leaves on the tree, occu- 
pying the lower half, were completely killed and had 
turned black; while the upper part of the trees, which 
reached above the valleys, remained as fresh and g^reen 
as ever. 

Dr. Eirtland, of Cleveland, mentions an experiment in 
Elliott's Magazine, where the thermometer situated in a 
valley, sunk during a frosty night, down to 27**, while on 
a neighboring hill only sixty feet higher there was no 
frost whatever, the thermometer scarcely sinking to 32*. 

Such facts may remind those who are about setting out 



tender fruit trees, as peaches, neetarines, and apricots, 
that exposed hills, if not greatly elevated, are much bet- 
ter than warm valleys, where the frost is not cmly more 
intense, but the increased temperature in summer tends 
to promote a more rapid and succulent growth, which is 
less capable of withstanding the severity of winter. 
——————— —^^-^— • 

THEORIES TO SUIT CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It has not been very uncommon in the history of far- 
ming for theories to be manufactured as a sort of apology 
for bad management or neglect. We see this in various 
ways. A very common one is to account for the disse- 
mination of weeds by the supposition that the cultivated 
crop has actually undergone transmutation, and has been 
converted to the weeds. Where such vegetable intruders 
grow and multiply with great rapidity, and by means 
which may be perhaps often concealed from observation, 
it becomes exceedingly convenient thus to explain this 
increase, aa well as to apologize for a want of more vigi- 
lant care in their eradication. 

Another illustration of this disposition is given by A. 
J. Downing, in the excellent article appended to his 
<< Forell and Fruit Trees of Ameriea,>> on the Jhiration 
<tf Varieties. 

It was for a long time, he observes, a popular opinion, 
that when a good variety of fruit was once originated 
from seed, « it might be continued by grafting and bud- 
ding, for ever, — or at least, as some old parchment deeds 
pithily gave tenure to land — < as long as grass grows and 
water runs.'" In opposition to this opinion, the theory 
advanced by President Knight, was, that all trees of any 
particular variety, being only parts from the original 
I tree, of limited duration itself, must all die about the 
time, or soon after the time, that the parent tree dies. 
" Certain French writers," observes A. J. Downing, 
« about this time glatlly seized Knight's theoiy, as an 
explanation of the miserable state into which several fine 
old varieties of pears had fallen, about Paris, owing to 
bad culture and propagation. They sealed the death 
warrant, in like manner, of the Brown Beorr^, Doyen- 
ne, Chaumontel, and many others. • • • Notwith- 
standing this, and that ten or fifteen years have since 
elapsed, it is worthy of notice that the repudiated apples 
and pears still hold their place among the best cultivators 
both in England and France. The << extinct varieties'* 
seem yet to bid defiance to theorists and bad cultivators." 

*' The apparent decay of a variety is often caused by 
grafting upon unhealthy stocks. For although grafts of 
very vigorous habits have frequently the power of reno- 
vating in' some measure, or for a time^ the health of the 
stock, yet the tree, when it arrives at a bearing state, 
will, sooner or later, suffer from the diseased or feeble 
nature of the stock. 

'< Carelessness in selecting scions for engrafting, is ano- 
ther fertile source of degeneracy in varieties. Every 
good cultivator is aware that if grafts are cut from the 
ends of old bearing branches, exhausted hy overbearing, 
the same feebleness of habit will, in a great degree, be 
shared by the young graft. 

<< Unfavorable soil and climate are powerful agents in 
deteriorating varieties of fruit trees. Certain sorts that 
have originated in a cold climate, are often short lived 
and unproductive when taken to warmer ones, and the 
reverse. For this reason the Spttzenburgh apple soon 
degenerates, if planted in the colder parts of New-Eng- 
land, and almost all northern sorts, if transplanted to 
Georgia. But this only proves that it is impossible to 
pass certain natural limits of fitness for climate, and not 
that the existence of the variety itself is in any way af- 
fected by these local failures." 

The continued propagation of pears upon the quince 
stock, for the production'of dwarb, and the continued re- 
production from these dwarfs or stunted trees, is given 
as a reason why the pear, though naturally a much longer 
lived tree than the apple, so often suffers by a decline of 
the varieties. 

There are many interesting facts, bearing on this sub- 
ject, stated in the valuable article before mentioned, s 
few of which we here repeat, and which we doubt not. 
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will prove intereitiDg to some of ov readers, as well 
«s to show then the treasure whieh they woul4 poetess 
ia (he work slladed to: 

« The oldest known variety of the pear is the Autnmn 
Bergamot-^believed by pomolopists to be identically the 
same fruit cultivated by the Romans in the time of Julius 
Cnsar — that is to say^ the variety is nearly two thousand 
years old. It grows with as much vigor* and bears as 
regular and abundant crops of fair, fine fruit in our own 
ganlen, as any sort we cultivate. Whole orchards of 
tiie Doyenne (or Virgalieu) are in the finest and most 
productive state of baring in the interior of this state, 
and numberless instanccss in the western states — and any 
one may see, in September, grown in the apparently cold 
and clayey soil near the town of Hudson, on the North 
River, specimens of this << outcast," weighing three- 
fourths of a pound, and of a golden fairness and beauty 
of appearance and luseiousness of flavor worthy of the 
garden of the Hesperides,— ^iertainly we are confident 
never surpassed in the lustiest youth of the variety in 
France. The same is true of all the other sorts when 
propagated in a healthy manner, and grown in suitable 
soil and climate." 

« To add foree to this view [already stated in this arti- 
cle,] we will add, that we have had the satisfaction lately, 
of seeing trees of th« condemned varieties taken from 
healthy interior districts to the Bea*board» where they 
have already borne fruit as iair and unblemished as 
ever; — thus proving that the variety was not enfeebled, 
but only so much of it as had been constantly propagated 
in a soil and climate naturally rather unfavorable to it. 
While in lavorable poeitions it maintained all its original 
vigor." •••••• 

<' A skillful ouUivator in Ohio informed us of a ease in 
point Borne years ago he planted two Doyenne pear 
trees, both apparently healthy. One was from the sea-, 
coast, and the other was from western New- York. The 
fruit of the former, when it came into bearing, cracked, 
and showed all the symptoms of decay common where it 
came from. The other always bore fair fruit. After 
several years careful treatment, he has at last restored it 
to the original health of the variety •'' 



LIVE STOCK IN CONNECTICUT. 



Sheep. — Connecticut has many fine-wooled flocks of 
sheep, some of which we had the pleasure of ezarolahig 
in our late excursion though the state. 

John Ward, of Salisbury, near Fills Tillage, has a 
flock of 700 Saxons. Their fleeces average 2| pounds, 
and sold last year at 60 cts. per pound. In another part 
of Salisbury, we saw a small flock of Colswolds, belong- 
ing to John C. Coffing, Esq. They were purchased of 
Mr. Devine, of Washington Hollow, Dutchess county, 
N. Y. 

R. O. Camp, Esq., of Litchfield, has a very superior 
flock of 170 Saxons. They were derived mostly from the 
noted flock of Charles B. Smith Esq., of Torringford, Ct. 
The wool of Mr. Camp's sheep is very fine, and the 
fleeces averaged this season, 2 lbs. 14 ounces, which sold 
at 66| cts. per pound. Mr. Smith imported two bucks 
from Saxony, in 1843 . Both of these bucks Mr. Camp 
has used in his flock. His lambs of the present season, 
many of them, are certainly very fln«. 

Mr. Lucas, of Goshen, has a small flock of mixed 
Saxon and Merinos, which are remarkable for the weight 
of their fleeces. Twelve ewes, six old ones and six 
yearlings, eight of which reared lambs, gave this season 
6]^ lbs. of well- washed wool — ^being an average of five 
pounds and two ounces. 

Henry Watson, Esq., of East Windsor, has one of the 
best and most profitable fiocks we have met with. He 
is a veteran in the breeding of sheep» as well as other 
stock. He, in conneetioa with Mr. Horlbvt, of Win- 
chester, purchased some of the best Saxons of the first 
importation of Messrs. Searle, of Boston, in 1824. His 
present fiock are of various grades of the Saxon blood 
then obtained, crossed with flie pure Merino. His wool 
is fine, sod he obtains the highest prices for it. At se- 
veral manufiusturing establishments where we happened 



to call, we saw or heard Mr. Watson's wool given as an 
example to wool-growers of what was wanted in quality 
and condition, Jbr fine wool. This year it tNronght &0 
cents per pound, sold in his neighborhood. Last year 
he sold it in the dirt, obtaining a price equal to 60 cts. 
per pound for washed wool. His fieeces average over 
three pounds, washed. Bucks* fleeces weigh from 5 to 
6| pounds. 

Cattle.— -In some districts of Connecticut, there are 
very good cattle, of the various improved breeds. Se- 
veral enterprising citizens imported stock from England 
at an early day. Among those who were first to distin- 
guish themselves in efforts to improve this branch of 
husbandry, werft the late Gk)V. Wolcott, of Litchfield, 
Messrs. Samuel and l&lizar Wolcot^ and Col. Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, of East Windsor. These gentlemen, previ* 
ous to the commencement of the present century, and in 
some instances previous to the year 1790, introduced 
into their req>ective neighborhoods, various bulls and 
cow%) either imported or bred from stock which had 
been imported. It is impossible to decide with any cer- 
tainty, what was the blooil of the cattle brought here so 
mauy years ago. Gov. Wolcott, it is said, procured some 
animals of Mr. Heaton, of Throg's Neck, Westchester 
county, (N. Y.) According to the history given of these 
cattle in an American edition of CuUey's l&nay on Live 
Stock, published forty years ago, they were Short Hom^ 
procured from the banks of Tees^ in Yorkshire, England, 
and brought by Mr. Heaton to Throg's Neck, in 1792. 
Judging from the animals of the present day, which 
seem to possess most of their blood, the original stock 
was similar in character to the ordinary Yorkshire or 
Holdemess Short Horns* Large, rather rough and 
coarse boned, thin skinned; when well fed, inclined to 
give large quantities of milk. Cattle havmg various de- 
grees of the Mood of this Heaton stock, (we presume,} 
are often met with in Connecticut under the name of the 
« EaUm breed.'* Gov. Woksott also introduced some ani- 
mals, having, as was said, more or less of the AJderney 
blood in them. 

The Hon. Tmman Smithy of Litehfield, (for whose 
kind attentions we desire to return our thanks,) waited 
on us to several places in his neighborhood, and after- 
wards furnished conveyance and aocompanied us to 
Ooshen. He showed us several cows which were evi- 
dently remsrkable milkers, said to be deseendeil from 
the stock of Gov. Wolcott. They were called of the 
« Aiderney breed," but their leading characteristics de- 
noted a predominance of the Yorkshire blood. One of 
the cows belonged to Mr. Lyman, of Goshen. 

Goshen, as we mentioned in an article in our last num- 
ber, is noted for its cheete-dairies, and several of the 
farmers have at various times made eflbrts to improve 
the milking qualities of their oows, by introducing bulls 
of the improved breeds. Mr. Lucas, in connection with 
Mr. Towner, psvehased a Duriiam bull of John Hare 
Powell, of Philadelphia, tome ten or twelve years ago. 
A numerous progeny came from this bull, and so ihr as 
we learaed, it was the nnanimoes op&iion that he con- 
siderably improved the dairy qualities of the cattle of 
the neigliborhood. Mr. Lucas has a very well-shaped 
bell, five years old, got by a Durham bull said to have 
been imported by Mr. Htchcoek, of New- York, (after- 
wards owned by Dr. J. H. Smith, of North Canaan,) and 
from a Durham cow of Mr. Morgan's, of Hartfiird. Alao 
several thrifty steers from this bull. At Mr. John C. 
Cofllng*s, in Salisbury, we saw a fine lot of eight or ten 
cow% mostly half-blood Durhams, which appeared to be 
excellent milkeie. 

As we above mentioned, it is generally admitted that 
the half-blood Durhams are decidedly better milkers than 
the common stock. Yet it is very obvious that most of the 
dairy farmers pay but little attentloii to the blood or qnalitiee 
of their cattle. Most of them bay their cows; and many 
large herds which we saw presented a most incongruous 
collection of ugly shapes, and animals indicating but few 
good qualities for any purpose. Why need this be sof 
Does not the experience of every Ikrmer teach him that 
some cows are worth nearly double what others are? 
And would it not be altogether better in the long run, 
to raise stock always from those which possem in the 
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highest degree the properties which coDBtUute their 
¥alue? From our own obflervation we have do hesita- 
tion in saying that a proper attention to this suhject for 
a period of twenty years wottkl AmW* the nett inoome 
of IheJr eowa« 

We cannot avoid remarking hei<e, that we noticed in 
many instances, a very iATetefale> and we must- think, 
unreasonable pr^ndiaey against aU colora in cattle but 
red. In some iastanoea we benrU ftuMoensay. tliey found 
no fault with the INiffhaniB» « eaaepi the «QH>r.'> We 
put the internogatory, whether the intrineio value of the 
cattle depended on color? Xhey conld not say thallt dkl{ 
but ibey did not ^ihs, in. other words, did- not/vMy snch 
and such colors I It is paving stmoge that among peo- 
ple who in general claim to (titoard the tnAuence of /oor 
ey, at least in agriculttml operations^ a prejudice like 
this should be allowed to control, the judgment. Why 
should not that breed be chosen which is best adapted to 
the purposes of the farmer, withonl regard to qualiUea.of 
mere fanciful valne? iMk this be done> whether the 
breed found most suitable be the Darhan^ Hereford, 
Devon, Ayrshire, or any oilier. There can be no spe- 
cial excellence in one color more than another-^the only 
advantage resulting from attention to this poini, is, that 
as each particular breed has a color more or less pecu- 
liar, that color, whatever it may be, is an indication of 
the purity or genuineness of the blood. 

Messrs. S. and L. Hurl but, Winchester, have a fine 
herd of Devons. There are some twelve or fifteen head 
of full -bloods, and perhaps as many more which are so 
nearly full-blood that an ordinary observer would scarce- 
ly be able to distinguish the difference. Messrs. H. 
have been breeding this slock for more than twenty-five 
years. They purchased of Wm. Patterson, £aq., of 
Baltimore, in 1819^ the bull HoUcbam, whose immediate 
progenitors were sent as a present to Messrs. Patterson 
& CatoD, by Mr. Coke, late Earl of Leicester.. Holkbam 
was kept by Messrs. H. till he was fifteen or sixteen 
years uf age. He was then sold, and subsequently came 
into the state of New -York. He continued to be a vig- 
orous and sure stock-getter (ill he was twenty years old. 
His progeny in Connecticut were very numerous, and 
their deserved popularity did much to establish the repu- 
tation of the Devons in that state. 

Messrs. H. have sold many bulls and ball calves, of the 
Devon blood-^-wtber pure or of diflferent grades. We 
understood thesn to say that they had sold over fifty 
Which came to the slate of New- York. Their present 
herd is certainly a beautiful one, and seems exceedingly 
well adapted to the climate, soil, and purposes of that 
section. They are hardy, active and tractable, making 
the most capital working cattle, especially where quick 
and spirited teams are required. They also fatten well, 
and their beef is represented as of superior quality. 
Their points and appearance for dairy qualities is gene- 
rally superior to what we expected to see. Several of 
the cows are eyideoUy superior milkers. Two or three 
of them, nearly full-bloods, have, on special trials, made 
from twelve to foiirteen pounds of butter each per week, 
on grass feed only. 

There is no doubt that certain families of the Devons 
are good milkers. In Epgland, Mr. Bloomeeld, a tenant 
of the Earl of Leicester's, obtained a high prize for his 
herd of Devon cows, on account of their superiority as 
hutUr stock. Mr. George Patterson, of Baltimore, has 
maile several purchases of stock from Mr. Blooinfleld, 
and we believe their reputation for the dairy is fully 
sostamed in this country* Messrs Horlbut have now a 
bull and several you^g cows which they purchased of 
Mr. Patterson, of the stock derived from Mr. Bloomfield. 
They are beautiful animals. The bull is a very supe- 
rior one — far superior in symmetry, handling, and in- 
deed in every good point, to any other Devon we ever 
taw. 

At Farmington we saw very good cattle. We are 
particularly indebted to TimoUiy Cowles, Esq., and to 
Dr. Carrington, of this place, for their polite attentions 
in showing us the fine farms and stock of this rich and 
beautiful neighborhood, and several of the neighboring 
towns. Mr. Cowles Is an extensive farmer. He has 
for many years been in the practice of iattii^ oxen in the 



whiter season, to be sold at the New- York and Boston 
markets in the spring. Hay is the most important arti- 
cle in fattening, though com meal and sometimes pota- 
toes are used to finish the process. But the hay is made 
with great nicety — ^the grass is cut while it is green, not 
past bloom— carefiiUy kept from rains and dews, and 
put in the bam in the most perfect condition* This hay 
is so nutritive that animals thrive as (biM on it as on the 
best of grass feed. 

Mr. Cowlea is one of the very few farmers we have 
met with, who in selecting stock for fattening, regard the 
important quality of handling Mr. Cowle's observ-ation 
early taught him the importance of this quality, and for 
nearly forty years he has been in a great degree govern- 
ed by it in selecting his stock. He showed us several 
yoke of very fine oxen, belonging to himself, some of 
which he intends for slaughter next winter, and a)80 
pointed out to us in an a«ljeinii^ pasture, several other 
yokes of oxen, belonging to Mr. Deming, and some of 
his other neighborly In general, the best of these oxen 
showed marks of a high Devon cross; but a few of then 
were half and quarter blood Dorhams, crossed with the 
mixed Devon and native. One of these, belonging to 
Mr. Oowles^ was on the whole, the flneil ox we saw in 
Connecticut* Mr. Cowlea had also a very large, thougli 
rather coarse ox^ a eroas of the Durham* whidi was bred 
and reared by his brother, the late Richard Cowles. He 
has likewise an excellent cow of the same breed, which 
took the first premium at the show at Hartford last year. 

Mr. John T. Norton has a fine dairy of twenty select- 
ed cows. He is crossing these with a Durham bull of a 
noted milking family, bred by Mr. Prentice, of this city. 
Dr. Carrington has also some very pretty stock ~e bull 
and some heifers— some of which show in a good de- 
gree the leading points of the Durhams. 

ITo be continued^l 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



CooKiNO ToiiATOE8.-*Mr. BsECHXR, of the Indiana 
Farmer, speaks with the enfhueiasm of an epietwe on the 
subject of tomatoes. He says whoever does not love 
them, '' is an object of pity.'> There's no accounting 
for taste. The editor of the Boston Courier, for instance^ 
repudiates Mr. Beecher's taste, and compares tomatoes 
to « rotten polatoe-balls " 1 Bat we give Mr. Beecher't 
directions for cooking tomatoes. We have long been ac* 
customed to eating those cooked in a similar way, except- 
ing adding the eggs, and cheerfully enilorse his opinion 
of the excellence of the mode. What he says about 
cooking them « enough,'* is importsnt The directions 
are said to be for a mess amounting to about three pints 
when cooked. 

''Begin by parboiling two onions. While this it 
doing peel the tomatoes, which is easily done after hot 
water has been poured over them ; cut them up and add 
the onions, also a teacupful and a half of bread crumbled 
fine, a table spoonful of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of 
black pepper, a lump of butter of the size of a turkey's 
«g8r> oi" &hout four table spoonsful. Beat these thorough- 
ly together and set them over a slow fire to stew. Th§ff 
thoM cook elowly ondfor a long time; never less than 
three hours» but the longer the better. About fifteen 
minutes before they are to be used, beat up six eggs and 
stir them in, and put them on fresh coals and give them 
one grand boil up, stirring them all the time. When so 
cooked, no directions will be needed how to eat them. 

The art of cooking the tomato lies mostly in cooking 
them enough. They should be put to work the first 
thing after the breakfast things are out of the way, even 
if you do not dine till three." 

Washino Bttttsr. — ^We are aware that good butter 
makers disagree as to tbe propriety of working butler in 
water. In times past, we have made some experiments 
in this line. We have also persuaded others to make 
fair trials by washing a part of a churning in cold water, 
working the other part thoroughly without water. Tlie 
result in all cases has been, that that from which the but. 
er-milk was expelled without water, kejft beet. We 
notice some pointed remarks on this subject in the Indi. 
iana Farmer & Gardener, edited by Rev. H. W. Bbbcbxs. 
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Mr. D. Embree, who sUtes that he baa followed the 
busineM of butter-making and kept dairies, ■ometimea of 
fifty cowt, does not ag^ree with another writer in that 
paper as to washing butter. <<I am satisfied," says Mr. 
R, <« that it extracts the grood flavor from it, and that it 
will not keep so well as when water is not used. We 
salt our butter the first working, and after it cools, say 
twelve hours, all the buttermilk and watery particles from 
the salt can be worked out. I would ask any person to try 
an experiment, by taking 3 lbs. of butter made without 
having any water come in contact with it, put one pound 
in ice-water, one in cold spring water for, say, two 
hours, then expose them all to the same temperature for 
a few hours, and they will be able to answer a question 
I was asked while attending Washington market, by an 
old butter maker who came and stood by my tub. '< Why 
is it, that my butter, which I took out of a cold spring 
since daylight, is so soft that I can hardly keep it in my 
tub, while your's, which must have been out almost all 
Bight, is as firm as a rock 7" I would wish them to keep 
the pounds separately, but in the same way, for a month, 
and then try them." 

Mr. Beecher adds, that on receiving the above, he 
conferred with a noted butter-maker, who says, «When 
Gutter is to be inmiedialely used, she prefers washing it; 
but if it is to be kept any length of time it should not be 
washed." 

To KSEP Hams in summer. — Place a layer of coarse 
salt in the bottom of a barreJ, put down a ham and cover 
it with salt, then another, and so on till the barrel is full. 
The barrel must be kept in a dry place. The hams will 
come out perfectly good, if they were put in good. 



TRANSMUTATION. 



L. A. MooDT, Esq., of Cabotville, Mass., states a case 
of supposed transmutation upon which he wishes our 
comments. The case, according to his relation, may be 
stated in substance as follows: In 1838 he had a field of 
ten acres of wheat. It was new ground— the wheat 
having been sown among *'< girdlings." The crop became 
too ripe before it was cut, and shattered a good deal in 
gathering, but yielded about twenty-five bushels of good 
wheat per acre, besides trom. two to five bushels per 
acre, by the estimate of his neighbors, wasted on the 
ground. After harvest the stubble was plowed in, and 
the wheat (or what was deemed such,) came up so 
abundantly, ttiat instead of planting the field to com the 
next spring, as had been designed, it was resolved to 
leave it in possession of the wheat. But as the crop ap- 
proached maturity, and the heads made their appearance, 
it was all at once discovered that what had been taken 
for wheat was cAm», with the exception of a few scatter- 
ing heads." It is added — « if all the chess which grew 
in the previous crop of wheat had been sown, it would 
not have stocked more than one acre as well as that spon- 
taneous growth." (!) 

Mr. Moody says he had always before '< ridiculed the 
idea of wheat turning to chess," but " of course," he 
continues, « after such tangible evidence and practical 
demonstration, (?) I could say no more against it. * * 
I cannot believe it possible for bona fide transmutation to 
take place, neither can I account for the fact of my 
having ten acres of chess on a field seeded with wheat, 
and if yon can give a satisfactory solution of the mystery 
you will confer a great favor." 

We are by no means confident that we can give what 
will be to Mr. Moody « a satisfactory solution of the 
mystery." To fully explain the case, everything per- 
taining to it should be known; and without distrusting 
the faithfulness of the account before us, it is not improper 
to say that it fails to give a thorough knowledge of the 
circumstances^ indeed it is impossible that this know- 
ledge could be obtained without a personal examination 
of the field at the time the first named crop was harvest- 
eil, as well as at subsequent periods. 

It will be noticed in the first place, however, that the 
case furnishes no direct evidence of transmutation. There 
were ways enough in which the chess might have grown 
witbout the neceisily of resorting to a belief in any 



supernatural cause for its production. The stnbble of • 
wheat crop was plowed in. It is admitted that this crop 
had some chess in it, though but a small quantity was 
thought to have been gathered with the wheat. But the 
wheat was very ripe when it was harvested. So muaf 
the chess, whatever there was, have been very ripe, and 
every one knows that in this state, especially if it has been 
wet after being cut, it sheds its seed very easily. Be- 
sides, the chess, from being of a shorter growth of straw 
than the wheat, would not be so cleanly gathered by the 
sickle or cradle; so that several circumstances would 
conspire to oause an undue proportion of what cheat 
grew in the first crop to be left on the ground. Again, 
the chess is more hardy than wheat; nearly every plant 
which came up would probably live through the winter, 
and if any vacancies happened by the wheat plants beini^ 
killed, they were quickly filled by the spread of the 
chess. That the chess should have been taken for wheat, 
— good and true — until it headed, is not strange. There 
are but few, comparatively, whose observation is sufll- 
clently close to distinguish wheat from chess in their 
early stages. It is not uncommon to find farmers con- 
founding different species of grass (and wheat and cheaa 
are indMd but grasses,) under the same name. 

But if transmutation actually takes place, we contend it 
can be demonstrated, and this, so far as we know, has never 
yet been done. It was alleged that wheat and chess had 
been detected growing from the same root; but on ex- 
amining the roots produced as a sample of this, both spe- 
cies of plants were fbund separate and each traced to its 
original source. It was supposed that wheat and chess 
had been seen in the same head; but a critical examina- 
tion showed that a panicle of the chess had only been 
wound (either artificially or otherwise,) into the wheat- 
head, and thus occasioheii the illusion. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to the advocates of 
transmutation, the adoption of a plan for experiments by 
which their theory, if correct, can be proved beyond a 
doubt. Take a quantity of earth suitable for the growth 
of wheat, and subject it to such a degree of heat, (say 
200 deg., for ten hours,) by placing It in an oven or on 
a stove, as will destroy the vitality of any seeds it may 
contain. Then put the earth in pots, each of sufficient 
size to admit the full growth of a wheat plant, and after 
having sufficiently moistened the earth, plant in each pot 
one or more kernels of wheat, being particular to note 
the exact number planted, and also the exact number of 
plants which come up. Subject the plant to any prteess 
which is deemed most likely to cause transmutation. If 
any of these plants produce chess, it may be set down as 
proof that it sometimes comes from wheat. 



NATIONAL WEALTH. 



Every one knows that heavy imports and light exports 
will in time render any nation bankrupt, while the re- 
verse cannot fail to enrich. It hence becomes an objeeC 
with every patriot to discover and promote such kinds of 
business as will increase the exports of the nation. 

A large )>art of the United States is finely adapted to 
the cultivation of fruit* American apples of the best 
quality sell at very high prices in Europe. In one case 
a successful cultivator in this state, by a very careful se- 
lection of the finest j obtained twenty -one dollars per bar- 
rel for Newtown pippins, sold in the London market, and 
nine dollars per barrel is the usual price he obtains there 
for his best fruit. 

Now, every cultivator knows that hundreds of bushels 
may be obtained from an acre under the very best man- 
agement and cultivation. What then could more con* 
tribute to national, as well as to individual* pros)ierity, 
than extensive plantations of those varieties of the apple, 
pear, and other fruits, as are best adapted to conveyance 
to a distance. There is no doubt that if the northern and 
middle states were able to furnish large quantities of the 
very best kinds, that markets would be opened in many 
parts of the world where such articles are now unknown. 
An acre of fruit will often yield more than ten timet 
as many bushels as an acre of the best wheat, and at fat 
less expense in labor. There is no question, therefore, 
that millions of dollars worth night be yearly tent out 
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and learoely interfering with the amount of grain and 
other farm crops already raised. Nor need any fear of 
overstocking the market, while our own cities and large 
▼JUages are so scantily supplied with the best sorts, some 
of the i&nest having yet rarely ever passed the bounds of 
the amateur's garden^ and most of the best being yet un- 
known to nineteen-twentieths of purchasers. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



« Views or Canada and the Colonists — embrac- 
ing the experience of a resident; views of the present 
state, progress, and prospects of the colony; with detail- 
ed and practical information for intending emigrants; by 
A Fovm Yeabs* Resident.'*— -In a recent tour through 
a portion of Canada, we had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of the author of ttie above work, (Mr. 
J. B. Brown, now of Montreal,) from whom we are 
happy to acknowleilge the receipt of a copy of it, which 
we have read with much interest and salisfoetion. This 
work was written and published at Edinburgh, during a 
recent visit of the author to his native country, in order 
to supply the information so necessary for those who 
contemplated emigrating to the Canadas; and it contains 
a larger amount of information relative to these thriving 
colonies, and exhibits their social and political condition 
and natural advantages, with more apparent candor and 
truth, than any thing we have before met with. To emi- 
grants, intending to settle in the Canadas, we should think 
it would prove of great service. The statistical portions 
of the work, seem to have been prepared with care, and 
are, we presume, entitled to full credit. He furnishes 
statements of the agricultural products of some of the 
most populous districts; from which we make (he two 
following extracts, believing they will be regarded with 
general interest. The Arst refers to the " London Dis- 
trict,'' so called, Canada West, which in 1843, it is stated, 
contained 109,706 cultivated acres, and possessed a popu- 
lation of 29,657, It produced— 



BuiJL 

Wheat, 246,045 

Barley,..^ 16,075 

Rye, 10,162 

Oats, 224,769 



Buih, 

Peas, 112,734 

Indian Com,. .... 79,851 

Buckwheat, 23,558 

PoUtoes, 268,619 



The live stock owned in the district, by the official re- 
turns of 1842, were 

Neat Cattle, 47,678 I Sheep, 43,327 

Horses, 7,232 | Hogs^ 2,929 

The Niagara District is composed of two counties, 
having twenty-three townships, and a population of a 
little over 38,000, and 150,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation. In 1842, the district produced'— 



VHieat, 1^9,000 

Barley, 42,000 

Oats, 249,000 

Rye, 9,000 



Buah, 

Peas, 96,000 

Indian Com, 48,000 

Buckwheat, 69,000 

Potatoes, 804,000 



The live stock in that year comprised 35,000 neat cat- 
tie, 54,000 sheep, 33,000 hogs, and 10,000 hones. 

The work is for sale by Aemoue and Ramsat, Mon- 
treal. 

A Univebsal Pbonooncino Oasettsxb, oontaining 
topographical, statistical, and other information, of all 
the more important places in the known world; with a 
map. By Thomas Baldwin, assisted by several other 
gentlemen. Philadelphia; Lindsay ft BlakisCon— 1845. 
12 mo. pp. 550. 

Every teacher, every reader of travels or of history, 
and Indeed every Intelligent citizen must join with us in 
welcoming the appearance of this work. The need of 
a complete and correct system of geographical pronunci- 
ation, has long been felt by all classes of the community^ 
and from a carefhl examination of the book before us, as 
well as from the ample testimony of a number of the 
most distinguished literary gentlemen in different parts of 
the Union, we entertain no doubt that the great deside- 
ratum has at last been effectually supplied. 

The present work exhibits the clearest evidence of a 
scrupulous attention to accuracy in every part, and (he 



high character of the authorities cited, both in the geo- 
graphical and orthoepical department, cannot fail to in- 
crease the confidence of all respecting (he great value and 
correctness of the Pronouncing Gazetteer. The book is 
necessarily of limited dimensions, to At it for introduction 
into our common schools; it is however more compre- 
hensive than many other gazetteers of much greater size. 
It contains a neat and handsome map of the United States, 
exhibiting the various canals and railroads up to the 
present date. To use the words of 8. S. Randall 
Superintendent of Common Schools of (his state, '^the 
information brought together in this work, is exceed- 
ingly valuable, as well as varied and interesting ; and I 
know of no other source from whence it can be so profi- 
tably and readily derived." 

It must be a source of gratification that both the plan 
of the work and its execution are wholly original and 
American, and cannot fail to add to (he reputation of 
American literature. 



Farmeb's Lxbbart and Monthlt Joubnal of Ao- 
BICULTURE. — Each succeeding number of this work 
comes to us with increased in(erest. The August No., a 
notice of which was crowded out of our columns, con- 
cludes the republication of Petzholdt's Lectubes to 
Fabmebs oh AOBXCT7LTI7BAL CHEMISTRY. The Jour- 
nal Department contains many interesting articles, the 
first of which is a Dissertation on Horse- Breeding, and 
the Trotting Horse of the United States, prefaced by a 
lithographic portrait of the celebrated trotting naare 
Lady Sv^oOc. The second is an obituary notice of Gen. 
T. M. Forman, of Md., with a Curious History derived 
from him, of the importation of Lindsey's Arabian. 
Other articles follow on Under Draining, Irrigation, En- 
tomology, Comparative value of different kinds of Sheep 
for the New York farmer, &c., &c. 

The September number is decideilly the most interest* 
ing that has been Issued. It commences the republica- 
tion of The Principles or Aobicultube, by Albert 
D. Thaeb. From (he attention we have been able to 
bestow, we think (his a highly valuable work, evincing 
deep investigation and sound Judgment on the part of tho 
author. The articles in the other part of the work, are» 
A Brief Sketch of the Qualities of the Short-Homed 
Cattle, and their Introduction into Maryland, with a lith- 
ographic portrait of a bull of that breed; On the good and 
bad points of Cattle, and the formation of ikt and muscle, 
by Mr. Read, V. S.; Sugar, its culture and manufacture; 
Comparison of Ghiano with other manures; Entomology; 
Silk Plant; Native or Wild Maize; Trials of Sulphuric 
Acid and Bones for Turnips. The frontispiece to this 
number is a beautiful colored engraving of the Cotton 
Plant in its various stages. 

Ambbigaic Jourkal or Inbanitt. — This publication 
has just entered on Its second volume. It is issued quar- 
terly, each number containing 96 pages octavo. We 
have but Just glanced at the fint number of the current 
volume, (which is the only specimen of the work we 
have seen,) but notice that its contents are vai led, and 
embrace articles on several interesting subfects— as " Hit- 
torlcal and Descriptive Account of the Bloom ingdale Lu- 
nalle Asylum," with a handsome engraving of that Insti- 
tution — ^« Modem Improvement in the Con8traetion» 
Ventilation, and warming of Buildings for the Insane,*' 
— « Lonatle A^lums of the United States''— » Selected 
cases of Insanity "-^'Progress of the Periodical Litera- 
ture of Lunatic Asylums,"^. The work Is edited by 
the officers of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, and 
published by Bennett, Backus h Hawley, Utica, at one 
dollar per annum. In advance. 

Mipico-Chiritroical Review, for July, 1S46. — This 
work comes as usual, well filled with articles of the 
greatest value. It is published quarterly, each number 
containing 288 pages octavo. The American editicn is 
issued by Messrs. R. ft O. 8. Wood, 261 Pearl-street, 
New-Tork, at $5 per annum, in advance. 

North Carolina Plaktkr. — The two first numbers 
of this publication have reached us. It is an octavo of 
24 pages, published monthly at Raleigh, N. C, at one 
dollar a year in advance. Edited by Thos. J. Lemat. 
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The two numbers we have receired, are fitted with 
interesting^ articles. We trust the work will be the 
meanfl of arousing the farmers of North Oarolina to the 
importance and profit of developing the rich natural re- 
sources of the state. 

PoFULAR Lectures on Science and Art, bt Dr- 
Lardner. — We have received this interesting and very 
valuable work, up to the ninth number. Each number is 
well worth twice the price for which it is sold. The 
eighth and ninth Nos. contain articles on the Bffects of 
Lightning — Popular Fallacies — Protection from Light- 
ning — Magnetism— JSlectro-Magnetism- -The Thermome- 
ter — Atmospheric Electrieity — ^Evaporation, &c. Pub- 
lished by Oreelt & McElrath, Tribuse Buildings, 
Kew-York. Twen^-five cents. 



TRANSACTIONS or the N. Y. 8. AO. SOCIETY. . 

The Sklitor of ''The Caltivator" had determined to 
take no notice of the various attacks, (criticisms they 
cannot be called,) which have from time to time been 
nade upon the annual vol. of Transactions issued by 
the N. York State AgrJealtural Socie^ ; and he is only 
induced now to refer to them, by the very ungenUemanly 
manner in which the name of one of the best agricultural 
writers and most estimable men of our state, has been 
brought before the public in connection with the last 
volume. It may Rat be improper to state that the Ist and 
Sd vols, of the Transactions were prepared for the press 
by the editor of this paper. That th^ are not what 
be could have desired they should be, he very cheerfully 
admits ; but that better volumes could be made from the 
materials submitted to him, by any one, he does not 
believe, though his labor upon them, as well as all his 
iRbors in behalf of the society, for three years, were 
bestowed without fee or reward. The preparation of 
the 4tb vol. of Transactions was also assigned to the editor 
of the Cultivator. On looking over the papers in his 
hands, be came to the conclusion that a decided improve- 
ment might be made ia the arrangement and preparation 
of the matter ; but not choosing to make the improve- 
ments which he deemed necessary, on his individual' 
authority, he submitted his plan to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by whom it was unanimously approved ; and at his 
request, a committee was associated with him, consisting 
■of Hon. J. P. Beekman, the last President of the Society, 
«nU Dr. Lke, the Cor^ Sec'y^ to superintend, so far as It 
might be necessary, the preparation of the copy for the 
▼olvme. Among the improvements, it was proposed to 
•seclude, so far as possible, all matters not of permanent 
value, and to arrange all the papers, whether emanating 
from the state or county societies, under appropriate 
heads. In this arrangement, the Executive Committee 
and theCommitteeof INiblioation, unanimously concurred. 
To make the eompilatioa as it should be done, the editor 
ibuml would require more time than his duties would 
admit of his devoting to it : he therefore engaged John 
J. Thomas, a.g«ntlesMii every way admirably qualified 
for the task, to perform this labor, which hedidto the entire 
aatisfaetioB of the Executive Committee. Mr. Thomas, 
it may be proper to say, had no authority to insert or 
omit any article, he merely acting as compiler under the 
direction of the Publishing Committee, by whom his 
kibors were unanimously approved. The impatation, 
therefore} that Afir. Thomas had any part in rejecting 
ttie contributions of others to make room for his own, is 
as destitute of troth as it is scandalous on the part of the 
writer making it, wh<» must Inve kaown^ if he knew 
anything about it, that Mr. T.'a contributions to the 
volume consisteiV of* Prixe Bnays, the premiums for 
which were awarded by committees appointed by the 
Executive Board, who matle their awards without the 
knowledge of the writer's names. From the entire mass 
of papers submitted to him, every thing was selected 
which was deemed of permanent utility ; and as to these 
papers alone, could the editor have recourse, he could by 
no possibility have made the volume better ; and, with 
the exception of a few grumblers, It has received the 
approbation it deserved. Those who complain that the 
volume does not compare with the Jonmal of the Boyal 



Agricultural Society, would do well to remember that 
we have as yet no cEass of professional writers in tbie 
state, or in (his eoantiy, who have gives suflOicient 
attention to the theory or pnetice ot agrieolture, to 
enable them to furnish sueh essays as grace many of the 
pages of the journals of the Royal and Hig>blaad Socie- 
ties. We can expect liHle more at present thaa the simple 
details and practical observations of men who have paid 
more attention to the labors of the husbandman than to 
those of the student of nature. Tram the attention now 
given to the subject, however, we may look for a gradual 
and a rapid improvement in our agricultural literature. 

PLANTING CHESTNUTS 



The rapid growth of the cliestaut, the excellence of its 
timber, and its flae ornameatal appearance, render It a 
desirable object of cultivation. The fruit which it pro- 
duces too is not the least consideration. 

Many, however, who attempt raising the trees, partially 
or wholly fail in causing the seeds to germinate. This ia 
usually owing to the seeds becoming dry before they are 
pleated. A few days exposure to dry air is sui&eient t» 
prevent their growing. Hence, as sooa aM they are ta* 
ken from the tree they should be at once planted before 
drying a day, or mixed with moist sand, and kept ia 
thai oondition till planted. They should not be covered 
more than an inch and a half deep if the soil ia heavy, 
nor more than two inehes if it is light; but a still better 
way is to plant them half that depth, and then spread oa 
a thin covering — say one inch of peat, or rotten leaves, 
which will keep the surftce soft and moist. 

It must be remembered that mice are exceedingly fond 
of the nuts, and if pUmteil near grass lands, or other 
places frequented by mice, the young plants will be mise- 
ing the next season. 



PirrS CORN AND COB-CITTTER. 



In our August No. we briefly mentioned this machine. 
Mr. Pitts has recently exhibited it in this city, and we have 
had an opportunity of examining It more particularly. 
It seems to us completely adapted to its purpose. Its ad- 
vantages are^^l. Great simplicity of construction; not 
being liable to get out of order, but ia case of injury, 
readily repaired. 2. Portableness; occupying lem space 
than the common grind-stone used by farmers. 3. Tha 
facility with which it will grind corn and cob la any 
condition; its peculiar construction enabling it to work 
equally well whether the com is ia a damp, green, or 
dry state. 4. Its adapteilness to grinding shelled com, 
coffee, peas, or beansy urithoot any alteration or change 
of gear. 5. The grain is not heated in being ground; 
thus obviating the tendency of the meal to sour or fer- 
ment 

It does not autke^Eiie meal> bat it is ftne enough for any 
description of stocl^ and is indeed, we believe, about as 
fine as com*meal is preferred for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses at the south. It is readily adapted to any power. 
With one horse, one aum will easily grind six bushels 
an hour— though twelve bushels an hour have been 
ground with the same force. They will soon be for sale 
in Albtny, Boston, New-York» Philadelphia, and Bald- 
mere. Address H. A. Pitts, Winthrop, Maine, or Johh 
A. PiTTfl, Roehester, N. Y. 



DBEP PLOWING. 



We have occasionally urged the importance of deep- 
ening the soil, by turning up and mixing with the sur- 
face, small portions of the subsoil, where its nature is 
such as to produce beneficial effects. We have known 
many instances of the beneficial effects of such a course. 
Dr. D. H. Robinson, of Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
being compelled to prepare a piece of grass land for 
wheat, late in summer, plowed it very deep, not less in 
any place than eight inches, but averaging nine or ten 
inches. This was thoroughly harrowed, with a small 
dressing of rotted manure, and sowed upon the inverted 
sod. The product was thirty-five bushels per acre, on 
land where twenty bushels are usually considered a heavy 
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crop. Another vaiy ddilU fiwrner o£ •!» acquaintuic«, 
flnde 80 mach benefit from the mixture of the subsoil^ 
Out he consider! a decided advantage woald result, so 
far as raisini^ wheat is concerned, if sht mBher of the 
surface of his land were entirely remoTed and carried 
off. 

Sabsoil plowing woold doubtless be ■sefiil hi such 
eases to a certain extent; but we would more particuhtrty 
recommend thorough tnneh plowing — one plow to fol- 
low the first, so as to loosen and throw up th* soil (o the 
depth of at least one SmH, — the last teeas t» b# double 
and attached to a strong^ plow. 

BGNEFIT8 OF AGRIC1TLTI7KAL PAIBS; 



An immense interest is evidently awakenecr throughout 
the country in fkvor of these meetings^ and it Is only 
necessary that they be properly eondnetod, to ensnue their 
great and permanent usefUness. 

There are, or may be, impoctant advantages of a 
aoeial, ntay we not be permitted to say potUiaU nature, 
connected with these ananal gatbertngs of those devoted 
to the agrtcuUural interest. A free and flimiliar inter- 
course should be had by &rmers, oo all topics connected 
with their calling. The various modes of protceting 
and advancing this iBtercst— <he most important of all 
interests, both in a national and indiTldoal sense — should 
be freely discussed and understood. As no other opportu- 
nity is more fitvorable, let thegreal aaeeting of the New- 
Torlc State Agricultural Society, be made an annual 
AGRiCrrLTVRAL CoNGRSSs, Where the ways and means 
of advancing the eanse of agriculture and the interests 
therewith connected, shall be fully oooiidered. Let this 
plan be adopted and eoDtinued, tin an union of feeling 
and concert of action among this elass, shall cause their 
influence to be felt and onsiosrs^ in our national councils ! 
till the farmer shall receive from our legislative bodies 
the respect to whieh hia acknowledged usefhlness entitles 
him I 

From the advantage which these shows afford for the 
sale or exchange of animals, the purchase of implements 
of husbandry and articles of every description, it is very 
desirable that the feature of /otrs shonkl as far as possible 
be incorporated into the general system of agriooltaral 
associations. To all classes it would be convenient, but 
to purchasers and breeders of stock, the opportunity of 
comparing the merits of different breeds, herds, and par- 
tienlar animals, and obtaining by purchase or exchange^ 
such as each one needs to caiTy forwanl his improve- 
ments, would be of incalculable benefit If, for instance, 
the show of the New- York State Society could be per- 
manently located at some point easily accessible, the 
purchasers and sellers of all kinds of stock, fh>m a large 
portion of the country, would resort thither in erowds ; 
and the longer the sysCem was continued, the greater 
would be its advantages, and the greater would be the 
numbers annually drawn together. 

We have been induced to make these latter remarks, 
iTrom knowing that numerous sales of stock and imple- 
ments took pbice at the late exhibition at Utica. From 
what we saw and heard, we have reason to believe that 
sales were effected at this exhibition to a much greater 
eixtent than at any previous one : indeed, we are informed 
by those whoee position eoablee them to possess correct 
information on this subject, that the sales made at this 
time, were more extensive than at ail previous shows of 
the society included. Sheep, of both fine and long- 
wooled breeds, were purchased for various sections of 
the country, from Maine to Mississippi. Horses were 
purchased for difi^rent sections — ^the pair of matched or 
carriage horses which took the first premium, being 
bought by Mr Oilmor, of Maryland. Cattle of various 
breeds, also, changed owners to a considerable extent, 
and at fair prices. 

The Tfiimru suggests another improvement in con- 
ducting these fairs, to which we cordially respond, vis: 
that ''there be a succession of off-hand, (lurmer-like 
addresses, by all who shall be deemed able and shall 
avow themselves willing to shed light on any department 
of agriculture.'* By having suitable men engaged before- 
hind, to speak on various iubjeeti «■ stock of diiOfereat 



kinds, cultivation of diflerent orop^ manures, &c., we 
have no doubt (hat a great amount of inrormaiion of the 
most practical and valuable kind, would be elicited. We 
hope to see these suggeations carried out, and the useful- 
ness of the society perfected and extended to the utmost 
limit. 

FOKRION. 



By the latest arrival we have our foreign exchanges fo 
the first of September. It seems to be well established 
that the wheat crop of Great Britain will prove a full 
average. The harvest was very late, owing to the pre- 
valence of cold and wet weather. Much of the grain 
was beaten-down in the fields, and great anxiety was at 
one time experienced lest it dioukl be ii^ured by sprout- 
ing; but it is stated that the expected losses in this par- 
ticular are not of a serious nature. Numerous accounts 
are given of the ii^uty to the potatoe crop by the rot^ 
which by the description seems to be similar to the dis- 
ease- from which so much damage has been experienced 
in this country for the last few years. Throughout the 
kingdom there appears to be plentiful supplies of hay and 
pasture heibage; by which the graziers are considerably 
benefitted, and stock baa been brought into fine condition. 
Advices from Scotland and Ireland are favorable to the 
yield of wheat, barley and oats. 

Br. ]>aka*8 Essay on Manurxs. — We m.tiee that this 
valuable paper is copied at length into the London Far- 
mer's Magaaine. It is a sterling production, and we are 
pleased to see that it is appreciated on the other side of 
the water. 

TRANSPI.ANTIN6 APPLE TREES. 



All hardy fniit tree% more especially apples^ will bear 
a considerable portion of manure in the soil, provided it 
has previously been well intermixed with the soil and 
thoroughly rotted. 

A very successful experiment was made two years ago 
by the writer, (he results of which are how very strik- 
ins> hy digging very large holes for apple trees, and 
filling them with a mixture of soil and rotted manure. 
A thorough intermixture of the soil and manure was ei^ 
fected, as they were gnulually fitletl in, by means of a 
large toothed iron rake. The holes were about seven 
feet in diameter, and a foot deeiVi In setting out the 
trees, common garden earth only was placed in contact 
with the roots, consequently the effect of the mixed rot- 
ted manure was not visible the first year. The present 
year, however, its influence has been most obvious in 
the rapid growth of the shoots and in the uncommonly 
dark and rich hue of the large and luxuriant foliage. 

It is hardly necesmry to add that the soil as a matter 
of course was kept clean and in a mellow state, and (hat 
(he trees were tied to an upright stake, driven into the 
hole before filling, to prevent shaking and loosening by 
the wind. 

STATE OF THE CROPS. 



Connecticut. — ^Mr. J. S. Yxomans, Colombia, undei 
date of Sept. 1, says — *' The grass crop was not an aver- 
age i oats good; com will be injured some by drouth, 
but t think there will be more than an average crop.'* 

Canada Wxst. — ^Mr. J. B. Bagwell, near Toronto, 
writes that winter wheat turned out well — 20 to 40 bush- 
els per acre — 25 bushels being (he general average of the 
neighborhood. Quality good. Spring wheat light — in- 
jured by rust — not more than 15 to 20 bushels per acre, 
but gave straw enough for 25 to 30 bushels. Italian 
spring wheat is on the whole the best of the spring varieties 
for that section. It is a week or ten days earlier than the 
other varieties. Oats very short, hay light — no rain of 
consequence since the middle of June. Early potatoes 
a failure— late ones may do better if frost holds off. Peas 
not an average. Com nearly worthless. Fruit of all 
kmds scarce, being mostly killed by frosts in May. 

Potatoes had better be dug as soon as possible. Tur- 
nips, cabbages, he, may stay in the ground till Nov. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS, 

Awarded at the New York State Fair^ Wm, 
[Continaed from page 318.] 

FL.OWERS. 
Greatest variety and quantity, Fred. W. Boycc, Utica, Gold Medal. 

ftiddo. do., Etfwanger and Barry, Rochester, !' J?? 

ad do. do., Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Sebenectddy, '"-^^ ?T* 

Best Floral Ornament, F. W. Boyce, Utica, Silver Medal. 

9d ** •• Mrs.Lyndes, " #3 

ad •« ** Bllwanger fc Barry, Rochester, ••••Vol. Tr. 

Best seedling Dahlia, F. W. ^ce, Utica, $3 

f » 35 varieties Dahlias, Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, • • - • 5 

DISCKETIONAKT. 

ISbeaatifuI Dahlias, I. H. Chedell, Aabnm, $2 

Collection rare Flowers, Mrs. Lawrence, Utica, Vol. Tr. 

Uo. do. Bftr. J. B. Hinmaui Utica, •••••• do. 

Do. do. Mrs. Benianun, " ••"••* ^®* 

I^mon Tree, fcc, ate., 8. D. Childs, * Col. Tonr. 

Rare jrioiits, *c., J. B. Marchesij " ...... Vol Tr.. 

Pr«mt«mso» FUmt. 

John Rowling, Jr., Manlius, good, • •••• • Dip. 

Juo. Williams, Rochester, better, ••-•• •• W 

J. 6. Rowling, jr., Manlius, best, • 6 

Baily, Wheeler & Co., Utica, Air Tight Parlor Stove, 1st pr., " 
E. Tyrrel k, J«on, Utica, Atwood's Empire Cooking Stove, 

1st premiain.. • Dip. 

Robinson and Vanderbilt, Albany, (ma light pleasure wagons, ^ 

D. A. Lyons, Uiica, light pleasure wagon, • 83 

Wm. Liiile, Edwards, double acting bellows, .••••• Dip. 

Cha*sPope A Co , Syracuse, plating " 

O. Reynolds, Webster, best beehive, • 

Bailey, Wheeler k, Co, Utica, air light parlor stove, Dip. 

Ray & Madole, Norwich, Chenango county, steel hammer, 

good workraaiiship, Vol. Tr. 

Thomas Potter, Utica, knitting and laee machines, very in- 
genious articles, Dip. and Vol. Tr. 

Beiuainin S. Walcott, Agent of the N. Y. Mills, presented a 
number of pieces of corded dimity, bleached shirting; twilled 
jeans, French (pantaloon,) plain and corded skirts ; articles 

which were of superior excellence, •••• • •• Dip. 

Mrs. H. Rhodes, South Trenton, Oneida county, a box of 
butter elegantly wrought into represenlatioos or various hn- 
piements, W- 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, SeDtember99, 1845. 
COTTON.— Uplajid and Florida— inferior. 6}a7— fair and good 
fair, 8ia9. Mobile and New Orleans,— inferior, 6|a7i — fair and 
good fdr, 9 to O^alO. According to the Tribune, 

* * Total sales for the week ending this evening, 7^00 

*< « since the 1st insi., 14,000 

" Receipts, •* 7,800 

Stock on hand this day, 35,000'* 

BUTTER.— Western, llal4— Oosheu, 18a25. 
CHEESE-^i<^. 

FLOUR— Michigan and Ohio, #4.37iat4*60— Genesee, #4.7Sa 
t4.8U. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genesee, $1.03^— barley, 67 cts.— com, south- 
am. 63 cts. — oats, 41a4S cts. 
rtEMP— Dew rotted, American, per toa, #9fr— Sisal, $iaO. 
HOPS— per lb. 13a15 cents. 
HAMS— scarce, S^aO cts. 
BEEF— Mess, t9. 
LARD— 8a8f--firm and wanted. 
PORK— mess f lla«14. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb. 3 cent»— Conaocticut teed laaf, 
ftilO. 
WOOIr—CBoston prices.) SeptSS: 

Prime or Sazonv fleeces, wai^hed per lb 90.37a0.40 

American Aill bloodfleeces, 360)0.37 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 33(iO .34 

" half blood do 3la0.38 

" one- fourth blood and common,. . . . 28a0.30 



Water for Calves. — A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, speaks a kind word for auch calves as cannot 
•peak for themselves, and says they need a supply of 
good water and partake of it freely, even if liberally and 
constantly supplied with milk. 

STODDARD'S STRAWBERRY. 

PERSONS wishing to obtain the Seedling Strawbern* noticed in 
the Cultivator for August last, p. 261. can obtain them by ad- 
dressing Col. J. 8. Stoddaku, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y- rrice, 
•6 per SO plants. They can be sent by Express to any part of the 
country. 



MAGEDON NURSERY, 

rpHE partnership fwmerly existing between Thomas k. Smith, 
-1- having been dissolved, orders for fruit trees wiU be received by 
J. J. THOMAS, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

A thorough revision of his Jitt of fruits having taken dace, and 
new flTomia extensively occupied, trees of raaiiy varieties can be 
fumisMd of only small size before another year. 



RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 

A FRACTlCAIy SCIENTinC, AKD MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 

THE winter term of this institution will commence on Wednea* 
day, the 5th of November next The course of studies poianed 
Is still the sam» with that pursued when under the charge of Vtat, 
Eaton, with the addition of Theoretical Mathematics. 

The following is a brief view of the branches ponocd in the la- 
stitute. 

t. Theoretic Mathematics. 

9. Practical Mathematics with special applicalion to Sorveyinf, 
Navigalicm, and Civil Engineering. 

a Natural Philoaophy, including Meehaniea. Hydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, and Magnetism, with 
their applications. 

4. Chemistry, exerimental and practical. This science will be 
taught and illusiraiad with particular reference to Agricnlura and the 
Arts. 

6. Natural History, including Botany, Geology, Mineralogy and 
Zoology. 

6. Occasional lectures will be given on snl^eets pertaining to TuM, 
McNrals, and the Christian Religion. 

Besides the courses <3€ lectures by the Faculty, each student is re- 
quired to give lectures on the branch of science which he is puxsa- 
ing, illustrating bis subjects— in Mi^ematics and Natural Philoao- 
l^y by surveys, measurements, observations, or experiments of bis 
own— in Chemistry with experiments performed with his own 
hands— and in Natural History, as far as possible, by specimens of 
his own collection j and he thus acquires theoretic and practical 
knowledge, as he xb explaining it to otherr«. In this mediod of in- 
Btnietion it is hardly possible for a person to pass through the appointed 
lectures, illustrations and experimenta, without attaining an mtimnie 
and familiar acquaintance with the studies prescribed. The teanier 
becomes himself the teacher, and he must first learn in order Ihos 
to explain his sulgecl to others. 

Rev. N. S. S. BEEMAN, D. IX, Pi«rt. 
WM. P. VAN RENSSELAER, ) v Prae'i- 
Hon. DAVID BUEL, J v. rrea is. 

GEORGE H. COOK, \ p-ofc-««. 

JOHN WRIGHT. M. D., f "w«»™- 

The price for mition will be f 15 per term— two terms in the 
—one commencing on the first Wedneada^ in November, and 
tinuing 30 weeks, and the other commencingcm the first Wedn 
day in May, and continuing 22 weeks. Those who perform a 
course of experiments with their own hands, are charged $8 exizm 
for chemical substances and apparatus, unavoklably destroyed. 

Board can be had fitnn 98 to SS.TS per weak. 

Oct. 1, 1846— 2t. 

FARMS FOR SALE. 

FIVE FARMS in London county, Virginia, will be sold at public 
auction on the premises, at noon, the 25th day of October nexL 

These farms are portions of the estate called " Oak Hill" in Loo. 
don County, the late residence of Bx-Pieaidem Monroei deceased; 
are about 30 miles distant firom Alexandria, Geofgetown, and the 
city of Washington, and about 9 miles firom the banks of the Pole- 
mac and the Cketapeake and Ohio Canal, where there is every fa* 
cility for cheap transportation of produce to tide water. 

Farm No. 1; contains 900 acres, more or less, and is now oecu- 
pied by Joseph Hawkins; ou it is a frame dwelling-house and sun- 
dry other improvemeniB, several gpod springs, and running water 
through its whole extent, with a fair proportion of arable, meadow, 
and woodland bordering on LittU River. 

No. S, is generally known as Hoggins' Farm, and is of aiae lo 
suit a purchaser. It contains 60 acres of su^ior meadow land, and 
a fair proportion of arable and woodland, with Liale Rivtr paMing 
throng it. 

No. 3| lies between the Arm occupied by Mr. Hawkins, and ibat 
on which Capt Mattocks resideB. It consiatf of 900 acres, more or 
less, about 150 of which are cleared and arable, the balance wtU 
timbered laud. 

No. 4, contains from 250 to 350 acres, more or less, at the optica 
of the purchaser. It lies south of Farm No. 1 ; 100 acrea of it being 
arable, the balance consisting of wood land, and a fine meadow ly- 
iiiff on LitlU River. 

No. 5, is composed of 200 acres^ore or less, of red leuuf , lying 
directly upon the Alexandria and Winchester Ttimpike,, having upon 
it a comfortable dw^ing he/uie, two wells <if pure water, togeiaer 
with a ham and a^ridb soagoi* wUmd. The two bouses, inaepcn- 
gent of the land,rent for $85 per annum. This property bordering 
as it does on the main road and stage route to Alexandria sod 
Washington, offers great inducements. It is admirably adapted for 
grazing cattle, being most excellent grass land. 

These forms are composed of good soil, cs^mble of great improve- 
ment, and {Mt)ducing good crops of Wheats Comf Rye, OatSt Potatoes^ 
'e.., 4'e.j They are superior lands for the purpose of grazing cf.t- 

Ci and as Stock Farms. 

The tenns of sale will be most fovoraMe, say one-Jourtk dowst 
and the balance in one^ twO| and three years, with interesL 

Further description is deemed unnecessary, it being presumed all 
who wish to purchase, will examine for themselves. 

Offers for any of the above property will be received till the day 
of sale, and any Airther information aflbfded on applicaton. in per- 
son, or by letter to the subseriber. S. L. GOUVERNEUR. 

Washuig t on, P. C , Sept. 15, 1845 —It 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

AMERICAN Farmer's Encyclopedia, price ^i— Skumer's Cstilc 
Doctor, price 50 cents, and a variety of other works, for sale ai 
the office of " The Cultivator.'* 
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SHORT HOBN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 

(\ HEAD ofthisTaliiable breed of animate are now offered for 
«/ nde by the aabecribex, having more than he can well keep on 
hit fkrm, viz : Rom, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 25 
qoaru per day, on pasture only. She is in calf by my prize 
bull Meteor, and will drop her calf about the middle of August. 
Empress, nearly as good a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
calf about a month ago, and wiU be bulled by Meteor. Eunice, 
5 years old, white, bulled by my imported bull Duke of Wellin^on, 
95ih of June, a good milker ; her dam hu given 3S quarts of milk a 
day on pasture only. Julia, four-year-old heifer, recently bulled by 
Meteor. Lily, two-year-old-heifer, white, bulled by Meteor, 9th 
of June, and three yearling heifers, roan, red, and white, got by 
Wellington and Meteor. A yearlmg bull, got by Meteor, out of a 
cow bred by Charles H Hall, En., of Harlem. The Cows above 
named were bred by the Bulloczs, of Albany county, and their 
descendants. Thia stock has the reputation of heinjfs good milk- 
ers. Gentlemen desirous of procurmg the blood orthe celebra- 
ted herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, can do so, with 
a cross of the Bullock Mock, as the sirea of Uie young animals 
are firom that gentleman's hend, and the cows are in calf by the 
same bulls. This strain <^ blood can hardly fail to make good 
milkers. Letters, post paid, will receive an answer. The animals 
will be sold from tlOO to $135 a head. A credit fVom 6 to 12 
months will be given for iqpproved puier. GEO. VAIL. 
Troy, July 85, 18te-at. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

THE snbsoiber offers for sale the farm upon which he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, in the county o Cayu- 
gajjuid containing 100^ acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of the western turnpike, (now 
Gcnesee-at., Auburn,) and is well known as having been the resi- 
dmce of Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences and other erections thereon, are anmle and 
in good repair : the soil will vie with that of any other farm in 
Western Mew-Vork, for fertility, variety and eiirliness of vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid ae well by the former as also 
by the present owner, to the selection and cultivation of choice 
Iniit, and there is now upon the /arm. in ftill bearing, a great abun- 
dance of the best varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
gn^Ms, i^c. &c. The farm is well watered, durable springs, which 
give a never failing and ample snj^y. 

The location is believed to be as desirable as that of any other 
arm in the state, as well for farming purposes as also for the resi- 
dence of the gentleman or a man of business, being witfaing a few 
minutes walk-:|Vom the Rail Road Depot, and within a few rods of 
the Female Sebilnary. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a lar^e portion of the pur- 
chase money, for a term of years upon payment of interest annual- 
ly. Inquiries may be made of the subscriber upcm the premises, of 
LuTHSB Tucm, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davts 
Wrioht, Esq , Auburn. JOHN REMER. 

Auburn, N. Y., July 14, 1845 — 9l 



A LAKE FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale tlie Farm owned by Hon. Jbdksi au 
MoaoAif at the time of his death, situate on the east side of, 
and a^joininp^, the Cayuga Lake, about two miles south of the village 
of Aurora, m the town of Ledyard^ (formerly Scipio,) containing 
•bout 960 acres, with a good porportion ot Timber Land, on which 
he oak and hickory predominate. The road leading from Auburn, 
to Ithaca, via Aurora, posses through the Farm, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. 

The land is of an excellent quality, as well for wheat and other 
grain as idso for grass. 

The situation and location is believed to be as eligible, and to 
combine as may advantages, as any other fhrm in the county. The 
first point of Isind which makes into the Cayuga Lake, above the 
village of Aurora, is a part of the farm. 

A large proportion of the purchase money can remain, secured by 
bond aikl mortgage, upon annual int g est. Any person wishing to 
view the farm, can do so by aiq;)lyinfr to C. C. WHITE, the ten- 
ant upon the premises. The whole will be sold together, or in par- 
cels, to suit purchasers. Letters of inquiry addressed to the sub- 
scriber, pott paid. Mrill be promptly answered. 

DAVID WRIGHT, 
Trustee of the Estate of Jed'h Morgan, decM. 

Auburn, July 14, 184S.~Angust 1— 3l 

NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 

MADE by the Lodi Manufacturing Co.| may be had by applica- 
tion at the office of the Company, No 61 Liberty-street, 
New. York, or by addressing a letter (post paid) with direc- 
tions how to ship, tcc; to ^* The Lodi Manufttcturing Co., New- 
York." The price for it, delivered anywhere in New- York city, 
free of cartage, Ac, is as follows : For one barrel, 92.00 ; for two 
bbls., $3.50; for three barrels, S5.00; four barrels, $6.68; five 
barreU) $8.00; six barrels, $9.75; and for any quantity over six 
barreU, $1 .50 per barrel. Pamphlets and instructious for its tne, 
may be obtained gratis at our office. 

The Lodi Maimfacturinff Co.^ defy competition in the art of mak- 
ing a eheip^ povMiful, an<i feutiJig manure, and strenuously invite a 
foir trial between an e^ual eo9t of their poudrette, and an equal cost 
of the best guano in existence. 

It U hoped that the successful trial of poudrette upon wheat, on 
Long Ulaiid, the last season, will encourage mauy others in other 
partA of the country, to make a trial of its effects this reason. Quan- 
tity per acre for wheat is 10 barrels, or 40 boshete sown broadcast 
with the seed, and hanrowed in. 

8e^< 1 '8l 



NEW-YORE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

HAVING taken the commodious store. No. 187 Water street, 
the subscriber is now opemng the largest uid most compicta 
assortment of Agricaltnral implements, of all kinds, ever yet of- 
fered in this market. Most of these are of very highly improved 
|>attem — ^warranted to be made of the best materials— put together 
m the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered at the 
lowest cash prices. 

Saans for thb Fasxsr. 
Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Corn, Rota Baga, Tumep, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsiiep, Clover 
and Grass seeds, miproved varieties of Potatoes, &c., &c. 

FSBTILIZXRS. 

Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaster 
of Paris, Ae. 

FBiriT, AiiD Oenakshtal Tksbs akd Shbitbs. 
Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the bes 
nurseries, gardens, and conservatories in the United States. 
HoRSKs, Cattls, Shxsp, Swirx, jlkd Poultry. 
Orders executed for stock of all kinds lo the best advantage. 

Wms Cloths ahd Sibvss. 
Different kinds and sizes of these constantly on hand. 
The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or im* 
proved im^ements, seeds, Ac. Ac, which if found valuable, extra 
pains will d« taken to bring tfiem before the pabllo. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Waler^t, New-York. 
Sept. 1— 8t ^^^ 

FRUIT TREES. 

THB subscribem are now ready to receive orders for tuperict 
Fnrit 3Vms, viz : Applks, Pluxcs, Pears, Cherries, PEACHca, 
Quinces, Ac., &c., from thsir new and exuntivt nursery , Their 
assortmentjWhich they offer for sale the coming fUl, is very large 
and fine. The trees are handsome, thrifty, and- of the most suitable 
size and age for transplanting, and being propagated by the propri- 
etors themselves with the most scrupulous care, either firom beormg 
trees in their own grounds, or from others of undoubted genuineness, 
and being in every other respect imtll the^ are sent from the nursery, 
under their immediate personal tupervinony they can be confidently 
recommended. 

It is expected that all orders coming from persons tmknown to 

the proprietors, will be accompanied by a remittance, or that some 

responsible reference will be given. Orders are entered on tha 

order book, to be forwarded aa soon as i>ractieable in the fall. Or- 

'ders respectfully solicitied, and vnll receive prompt attention. 

WILSON, THORBURN A TOLLER, or 
WM. THORBURN, Seedmnan, 38 Broadway, 

Albany, Sept, 1— 3t. 

QT' A liberal discount made to tboae who purchase to sell again 
or by wholesale. 

FAN MILL AND CRADLE MANUFACTORY. 

THE subscribers continue to manufacture Fan Mills and Grain 
Cradles of the very best quality. The subecribcrs have recently 
improved their Fan Mills, so that wheat and all other kinds of grain 
and seeds are thorou^y cleaned by being run through the mil) 
once. Said improvement has been secured by letters patent, bear- 
ing date the 10th day of July, 1845. 

Noiwithi<tanding the labor and expense which we have bestowed 
upon the improvement of our Fan-Mills, we are enabled to furni/ih 
the ^* Patent Fan-Mills" at the same prices which we have received 
for mills heretofore manufoctured by us. 

We manufacture four different sizes of Fan-Mills, seven sieves to 
each mill. Prices from $21 to 827. according to size. 

Orders from abroad promptly filled, and a liberal discount to 
dealers. I. T. GRANT, 

D. H. VIALL. 

Schaghiicoke, Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co , N. Y. 

We the subscribers eerti^ that we have witnessed the operation 
of I. T. Grant A Co.'s " Patent Fan-Mill," upou wlieat and all 
kinds of grain and seeds, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
superior to any mill now in use. The operation of cleaning wheat 
is performed with one-half the time and labor required by other 
mills, as it chaffs and screens at the same time. All kinds of grain 
and seeds are thoroughly cleaned by being run through the mill 
once. We cheerfully recommend, and advise all Ammcrs who 
wish to purchase a fan-mill, to purchase the " Patent Fan-MiU'* 
manufhctured by I. T. Grant A Co. 

John M. Mott, H. K. Duer, 

L. D- Eddy, John Case, 

Cha's J. Wilber, Henry P. Stuntz, 

James H Rice, Philii) II. Stuntz, 

Moses Buckley, Edwin Smith, 

P. G Williraan, James G. Gordon, 

Calvin Morse, Oeoif e W. Corry, 

James H. Jones, Francis Crocker, 

Wm. B. Gordon. 

I know little of the utility of the fan-mill above described exoein 
from information. I am, however, personally acquainted with 
almost every one of the above subscribers, and have no hesitation 
in saying that the most implicit confidence may be rrposc i in all 
they certify. JOB PlEIlc^ON. 

I am intimately acquainted with the Hon. Job Pirrj>an, who ha^ 
signed the above certificate. Heiso highly rcKpt'ciah'e m.m. (for 
merly member of Congress.) and I have :rreat confidciicf* in him. 

W L. MAUC;V. 

For Pale at WARREN'S, in Troy. WM. THORBURiN'S. Alb.i- 
ny, and D. L. CLAWSON'S, 109 Water-street, New-Vork. 

Sepc< 1 — 3l« 
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FINE WOOLED BUCKS FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL Bucks, of various agea, and of the beat quality, both 
fbr fineness and weight of fleece, as well as for shape and con- 
s'ttation, can be had 'if applied for soon. A port of them are pure 
Merino, and a part a cross of the Merino and Saxon. Address, n»^ 
Paid^ SAN FORD HOWARD, 
Albany, Oct. 1. Office of the Cultivator. 

SEEDLING APPLE-TREES FOR SALE, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, at his Nursery, Macedon, Wayne Co, N. 
v., one year old, and from 5 to 10 inches high, at 83 per thou- 
aand No charge made for packing, for orders of 5000 each : or 
60 cts. per 1000 for less. Ordexv to be poat-paal and aoeompaoied 
with remittances. " 

Oct 1— It. 

MACEDON NURSERY. 

THE unsettled accounts of the laie firm of Thomaa & Smkb, 
Macedon, are left with the subscriber. 
The original object of this establishment, viz : " the propagation 
of select varieties of Proved Fruits only," will be rigidly adhered to- 
ll is gratifytng to be able to state that an extensive collection now 
coming into bearing, has enabled me to odd several kinds of great 
value to the slock befbre cultivated, which in due time will ' be of- 
fered for sale. WILUAM R. 8MITH. 
Macedon, Wayne Co.i 8 mo. 25/A, 1845. 



BRINKLEYVILLE ESTABLI8MENT. 
rpHE sulwcriber offers in market, most anirles in the nursery line, 
J- as fruit trees, &c.. to suit more especially, southern lathudes. 
But hw large number (especially of the Scappernong,) of choicest 
American grape vines, he hopes will accommodate those desirous 
of speedy success in fine profitable vmeyards. Medium prices of 
well rooted vme^ from 15 cts to 73 cts. each, according to kinds, 
ai2c, and numbers taken at once. Cuttings from 23 u> 60 cts. per 
dozen. Early planting important south. Wines from 25 ct«. to 75 
cts. per botUe, and from 815 to ^50 per barrel, occording to quality 
and age. Cordials liiiflicr than wines. SIDNEY WELLeR. 
Brinklcy^nlie, Halifax Co., N. C, Oct. 1— It 

SALE OF VALUABLE STOCK. 
T WILL offer at public sale, at my farm, 6 miles from Baltimore, 
A on the 30!h day of Octol>er, at 10 o'clock A M , the following 
▼ainoble litock, comist lag of two full bred noUMcin Balls. 4 and 2 
years old : one imported Holfitein Cow : two full bred Heifers 
(no!stein,>3and 1 year old; 5 Heifers, { IloUtein, giving milk: 
3 heifers, } Holaiesn, gl^^ng milk ; 12 half breed Hokrciii^. good 

"cSri-it(ti) =• ^^^^^• 



PLOW CASTINGS FOE CASOBL 

THE undanigbed haa just reeeived the aoency Aotm a hu^ 
we*' known manufacturer to aeU hia plow oMUn^Bi and aa 
bled to V er them at a lower prioe than ever aold in thia market, d 
eaah or approved paper. Southern dttilera and oiheis aiqipUed ] 
short notice. JAMBS PLANT. 

New-Yoik, Oet. 1— It. 6 Bvting alip. 

FRUIT TB.E^ 

THE fttbacriber oBttn for adeji ai the JPiiiJsrito<* MWsaryv 
imaaaally fine n sawtmem of Fivdt Trees, u o nnakin g the 
cast varietiea of Apptaa, Peart, Ftame, Cheniea, Pca c h ea^ fte, 
cultivated. 

ThetreeaaraofgDod aisaand eoEoeedingly thrifty. T^e _ 

Cherries, Peachea, and Applea, particnlany, ia very hu^, and oT 
beantiAi) growth. 

Also on hand, an exeellent stock of Omanemal trees, 
Eoropean Moimlam Ash, European Lindea, Bw si p e eua , Ae^ 



Also, stocks and seedling trees. 

Catalogues will be fnreushed gratia to all appllcanta It is psr- 
tieularly requested that all oiden be /brwarded aa eaiiy as poaBble, 
say by the I5th of October, so that they may ba executed aa aoon aa 
the season will admit. 

! Trees packed in the very best manner, and delivered at the Kiifr- 
derhook Steamboat I^mding, or Raiboaa Depot, fl«e of expense. 
I Einderhook^ August 14, 1845~lt« HENRY SNYDER. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 

GENERAL AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 

23 Dean'$treety Albanih ^* Y* 

THE aaderaigned wiU open on the Ist of October, a warehouse 
for the sale of evety variety of improved (arm impieaoenia boik 
at wholesale and retail. He intenda to make hia warehooM a gene> 
ral deposHory of the heat iroplementa intimiftMKpaed in this and <^er 
staiea, and confidently beUevea that hia acperieace of many yeaas aa 
a practical Amaser. and for the last few vears as proprietor of an 
agricnitnral store m Rome, N. Y., together with his general m^ 
quaintance with mannfteturers of mrm implements, will enable his 
to select the best articles in use. Particalar attention will be givem 
to the aale of aeeds of every description. Persoaa having valaeble 
implements or choice seeds to dispose of, are invited to deposit them 
here for sale. The store may be found in the new building, No. 9 
Dean-street, adjoining the store of Yose & Co., in the rear of Sian- 
wiz Hall. It is alao within a few alaps of the Mohowk aiMl Hwlboa, 
and the Beaton RaU-Road officea. ELON COIISTOCK. 

Oe(. 1, 1845. 



PRINCES LINN.£AN GARDEN AND NUR8ERI1S, 

TRB omSAT OBIOIRAL XaTXaLiaVKSNT. 

THESE Nurseries are not only the largest in the Union, caver- 
uig near 00 acres, but the collection of Fruit and Onuanental 
Trees, and Plants, is the mosi eartemtive and tdtet in America, being 
the result of investigation during a century. The specimen graaioi 
comprising 1700 trees from which the Nurseries are ingraAed, there- 
by ensuring their accuracy. The collection contains more than 500 
new and rare varieties of fmits, and above 1000 rare varieties of 
flowering shrubs, and roses, thai are in no other nnraer^. The 
new descriptive Catalogue*, with reduced prices, and directiona fiar 
culture, will be sent to every post-paid applicant, and all orden 
will be executed with that accuracy and dlsjpaich which character- 
ize the establishment llie public are cautioned against a spaioa* 
use of our name and title, by an Attorney at Lew. named Winicf. 
' Oct. 1— It. WM R. PRINCE A Ce. 



MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSE- 
RIE9, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THE subacribprs respecifblly annotmce to their friends and the 
public, that their present stock which they offer for sale the en> 
suing fan of 1845, and spring of 1846, » the finest ever grown in 
Western New- York, and unsurpassed in quality by any eatablirii- 
ment in the country. 

The collection or fhiits comprises the most esteemed varietiea of 
the Appls. Pxas, Pxach, Plvx, Qittncx, CmraT, Apucor, Nae- 
tahixk, Alxokd, Grapw. ftc. 

Pears on Quince Stodes intended for growing In the pyrimidal 
form, and will bear the year after transplantmg ; they may be jAznU 
ed from six to 8 fbet apart, and are cnnaequently admirably adapied 
for garden culture. 

Three thousand trees of the valuable native apple, the " NortMsen 
Spi/y'* are yet on hand, generally acknowledged to be one of the 
best varieties cultivated. 

StraitAerriet^ all the celebrated new varieties, including ths 
femarhMy large and pvoduelive ntw seedHmg "Stodoaxu's Wa8S> 
nroToif Alpixx." 

Gooseberries and currants, of the largest and finest Tuietica. 

Raspberries of all kinds. 

The collection of Roses is veiy fine, indudinf^ a very choice as- 
sortment of standard or tree roses, 4 to 6 feet high ; these are beau, 
tiful objecu for lawns or borders—most of them are perpetual or 
ever-blooming. 

Also a large collection of Omaiftrataf Ttms and Shrubs. 

The trees are well grown, thriAy, and beautiftil, and have been 
propagated with such care as to ensttfc correctness. All are war 
ranted genuine as represented. 

A new descriptive catnlogue is in the eonne of preparation, and 
will be forwarded gratis to all post-paid applications. 

Trees and plants pocked in the best st^'le, and shipped to any port 
or place that may be designated. 

0€t.\-ii. ELLWANOER & BARRT 



w TO IKPB0V9 TKB lOIL ASH THB HUI1>." 

ALBANY, NOVEMBER, 1846. 
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MR. NORTON'S LETTERS— »o. X7II. 

LiUxnrorr of Ac. CbwniiDT AaOFiulaa, ) 
a Buik-M., EdJnburgh, Aug. 90, ISU. ( 

L. Tdcieii, E«q. — I hsTc juit been rauliug tba proof 
ibeeli of to ulicle of Prof. JohniloD'i, and think I eu 
Ksreely giva yon ■nylhing norii iDtereMiDf oi maful 
than iom« exlncti from ll, which Prof. JohuUon lui 
kindly pcrmilWil ma to nuka. 

Ha Aral ipetlii of tha ptU bulk of (ha polatoe 
which bj the coat of ila tnaiporl, prerinta the brnar 
who haino neat markat, from [rowing it oret a Itrgt 
Bxlmt of Ki*o*>iid. It ii Iharefora of moeh eoaieqnanu 
if he can conTcrl the potato into aom* mora porlabli 
article!, which will at the aama (ime meet with a raad} 
•ale. One of Ihoie arlictet ii farioa, or potato flour. 

"Into Ihin nunufaclure," tayi Prof. Johnilon, " gnt 
Improvement) bare recanlly been introduced, and tbe 
brina ii conrartsd into Briliih TapiDCn, into ayrup, and 
olbar articlea, which BaJ a mom or Icm ready market. 
The «u(a flbra of the potato, which fonDcrly waa eon- 
aidered fli ooly (or mamire, ii aow converted into i 
WhotcKime nouriahment for eatUa, anil aven the waab- 
Inp^f the March, where (kill and economy pretldaovei 
the procen, are colleclul and employeit aa a mannra. 
Mr. Binning Home mantloni that thaia waihingt, wher 
allowed lo nm into (he polalo drilli, had given, near 
Stirling-, a larger crop of potatoai Iban wai yieldi ' 
by other parti of tbe nma flelil to which guano and 
(jtrm-yard dung bad beenapplied. The farina, 
baa bllherto comminiled a ready nie in the Lirarpool 
■narketi and nch waa the incseaa of a manntaclory 
Ubiiiheil ia 1843, on the Bay of Wlglan, thai in 1844 
•araral olhen were in proeeu of ereclion, ao that the 
outlet of the potalae crop in that locality waa greatly L 
creaaad. The principal buyer* of the polatoe itan 
have been tha calico printer*, and other* engaged in tbe 
cotlOD manubctnrea." 

Potato fkrina or flour hai been laboring ander a praja. 
dice agalnit itiuie, and the mixing of it with Wheat flour 
practiced by aome bakan, ha* bean oonaidered an adul- 

••Tn Garnuny a method ha* lately been introduced of 
making flour from potatoei, which ha* not, I ball 
tried in Uiia country, but which ii 



better, a mora paJalabla, and a more abimdant arti- 
cle of nouri*htneal than the common proceaa of prepar- 
ing potatoe March. Thii method coniiMi in waihing 
the potatoei, cutting Ihem into illcea, a* we do tumepa, 
weeping theae ilicca for Iwenty-four liouri in water con- 
taining one per cent of tulpburic acid, (oil of Titriol,} 
drawing off the acid w*ter, waahing them leveral time* 
with pure water, drying thou in a alove or oven, and 
(hen grinding them in a common grain mill. The flour 
tfaut obtained ii pure while, and the refnae ■iftiog* or 
bran aeldam exceed Are per Cant of (he weight of tlie 
dried potatoei. The nilpharic acid In thii prooeii ex- 
tract* the coloring matter of the potatoe, with certain 
lubilineei which woald give (be flour an unpleaa- 
■te. Tbii flour will not make good hrcail if naed 
— it require* to be mixed wilht^m one-half to one- 
third of whaateo flour.*' 

n growing polaloci fhr the miaubctore of itareb, 

(larin*,} an allenlion (o variona eircumatancaa li neeei- 

a*ry in order to lecure (be largaM yield of thii nbilanee. 

The loll, (lie manure, the variety of potato, ita Mate of 

ripeneai, and the length of lime during wbiob i( haa 

in kept, affect the quantity of atarch it i* capable of 

Iding. Some unpubliiheil experimenta nude by Hr. 

Fleming, of Barrochan, lait year, and liberally cou- 

lunicaled by him, are vary inlercMJng. The reaulU 

■e exhibited in the following table i 

ilaliiit pfOfortiou ^ Startk md Wattr eontaltui U 100 

lbt.qfiIiJftr»iit9ari^i**itfP<itatoanaMtr*iviU\Ditmg, 

wUk Owao, mkI vitk kaif IhMg ami ha^ Onano t«- 



Applied. Blarcb. RcttaK. 



Penh Reda, 

Boo^ Redi, 

WhileDomi 

ConiiBqfhl Cnj*, - 



ruaiio alone, 
alfdiuig, hairguvH. 

dujif and rqan>, 

donff and guano, 



RmiaH— Tt 



iified before ibey were i 
■•dried bcAirs ui oprn Sre, 



Iherefuie al SOV F. in In oien. , - „-._._. 

parcela of iiBjch lo Uie iwne degree ofdiyneia.— IT. Fltming. 

■'Tbera i* a great diflarence, ai the above tbowi, in 
(ha proportioBi of atarch extracted from (beie diHerent 
kind! of potato. Tfaa white doni, for example, yielded 
litUe mora than half of wha( waa obtained from (be 
rongb reda. On tha whole, the red potatoe* teem lo be 
tha bait March givera, and it appear* to make little diF- 
fereoee wbctber gnano and dnng be employed alone, or 
tog«(b<r in the proportion* of half dung and half guano. 
Tha diArenc* In die proportion of water between the 
white don* and the rough redi Ii very itrlklog, amount- 
ing to about 3^ aw(. in the (on. Sucb hcta ai (heie are 
of importance both to the ttareh maker In buying hii po- 
tatoei, and (o the grower of polatoea who lalae* them 
for aale to tbe mannbehirar. 

A Method hai lately been rMonmended by Hr. BSg- 
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gild, of Oopenha^eiiy for making the potatoe more arail- 
able and profitabe in feeding cattle than it haa hitherto 
been. Potatoe atarch is eaiily conrerted into grape 
sugar> and he propoaea to take advantage of thia, in order 
to bring the whole potato into a soluble ttate^ to make 
it more easy of digestion, and thus to increase its feeding 
properties. 

«He washes his potatoes well, steams them thoroagh- 
}y, and then, wUhovt allowing them to cool, he cots them 
in a cylinder fumiahed with rcTOlTing kniyeSyOrrnishes 
them in a mill, and mixes them with a small qnantity of 
water and 3 lbs. gromid malt to everjr 100 lbs. of the 
raw potatoes. This miztore is kept in motion, and at a 
temperature of 140o to 180o F., for from one to five 
hours, when the thick gruel has acquired a sweet taste 
and is ready for use. Oiren in this state, the results of 
experimental trials are said to he- 
ist. That it is a richer and better food for milk cows 
than twice the qnantity of potatoes in the raw state. 

2d. That it is excellent for tatlening cattle and sheep, 
and for winter food. That it goes much farther than 
potatoes when merely steamed; and that it may be eco- 
nomically mixed up with cut hay and straw." 

A letter from Copenhagen, dated April 29th, 1845, 
says, <' This invention has been more and more appre- 
ciated and applied in my native country, (Norway,) and 
in Denmark, and the great advantages with which stall 
feeding may be introduced at considerable less expense 
than formerly, render it suited to general promulgation. 
The method has more and more gained adherents, and 
ftirther comparative experiments made by scientific and 
experienced persons, have proved its superiority. Thus 
one of these experiments establishes that an increase of 
1 1 lbs. of flesh is obtained ftrom 25 lbs. of poutoes — that 
the feeding of horses with this mash is found to be ap- 
plicable and cheap, and they all confirm that potatoes 
used in this manner as food amply afford double the nu- 
tritive powers compared to the food formerly used.*' 

I have heard of no experiments on the above method 
in this country as yet, and therefore cannot say how 
much credence is to be given to these statements; the 
matter however, is certainly worthy of a trial. A 
common cider mill would crush the steamed potatoes 
with great ease, and there is nothing in any part of the 
process involring much expense. Indeed I think all the 
hints contained in the above extracts are worthy of at- 
tention from our intelligent farmers, especially those 
who are (kr inUnd, away from readily accessible mar- 
kets. Very truly yours, Johk Pitkin Nobton. 



MR. MITCHBLL'S LETTERS— No. XI. 

OenevB, SwitserUuid, Sept 8| 1845. 
LUTHSK TucKBX, Esq.—Within a fortnight past, I 
have walked over half the distance fh>m this to Paris. 
Some things seen by the way, may perhapa be jotted 
down with interest to your readers. Wine h the great 
crop, and vineyards stretch along by bits, and by hundreds 
of acres as far as ^e chain of the Juras, which separate the 
eastern districts of France from Switzerland, and which 
yield immense quantitiea of charcoal and timber, and in 
little basina of the hills oats and poutoes, with stinted crops 
of hemp and barley. The vines are tied to stakes forty 
inches in height, three to four feet apart each way— are 
kept closely trimmed, and in many vineyards, so late as 
the present month, the vine dressers were plucking off 
the young shoots. The ground is kept light, free from 
weeds, and generally without intermixture of other crop; 
though I have seen in a few instances sugar beets antl 
hemp growing with the vines. A light soil is preferred, 
and of situations, one upon the slope of a hill facing the 
south, is most productive— not always in quantity, but in 
what is of more consequence— of a better quality of wine. 
Particular vineyartla ei^y great reputations for produ- 
cing a delicious wine, which they mamlain for centuries, 
and fields immediately beside them, though of similar 
exposure, and possessing the tame mineralogical char- 
acter, are found to fail in producing the desired flavor. 
The famous Burgundy wines are grown along the line 
of my route. The vu^yanla principally lie upon the 



slope of a chain of hills, fh>m 800 to 1000 feet in height ; 
the soil is of a yellowish red loam, producing good crops 
of Indian com, clover, and hemp. Old vines produe« 
the best wine — ^young vines, the most. The method of 
making, in general terms, is to tread the grapes witls 
heavy wooden shoes in troughs, nntil all are broken, 
when they ate placed in a large vat with the must, where 
fermentation takes place; alter which the liquor is 
removed to lesser vats, and changed ih>m one to the 
other every two or three months nntil fit for the cask. 
The wine of the young Tinea, or of the poorer aoilsy 
(poorer in producing delicacy of flavor,) and the pro. 
uuce of a poor season make up the common drink of the 
country, or the rin ordamtira; which may be found la 
erery little auberg^ by the way, and in nearly every 
house. Its price, when ordered at the humbler taverns^ 
is about 10 aous, or 9 cents a bottle. It ia rather better 
than poor cider and not ao good as good beer. The vis 
ordin4dr§ of the towns is of course much better. The 
best of the wines sell from seren to eight francs a bottle 
upon the spot, ($1 .30,) but only when 8 or 10 years <rtd« 
Barley was another eonaiderable crop met with upon the 
plains of France, but was generally weak and unprom- 
ising in appearance. The oats rery late, but in many 
parts a good crop. The smaller grasses I scarce saw at all ; 
some crops of clover and of retch were of only ordinary 
quality. Sugar beets n) better than the average of ours 
at home. Beans and hemp good. Upon the plaina at 
the foot of the Juras, I was surprised to see for the first 
time this side of the Atlantic, large fieldsof Indian com^ 
covering from 10 to 20 acres. It was late, wanting a 
full month or more of ripening, (3d Sept.,) and quite 
small. It was neither planted in hills or drills, but stood 
scattered over the ground some ten inches apart, and 
the culmre, though it must have been very inconvenient, 
was thorough. The fields passed would have turned 
30 to 40 bushels to the acre. The aeason has, however, 
been most unfavorable — a succession of cold and wet 
until within a fortnight past. The vintage will be late, 
and it is thought, very much poorer than usual. The 
mode of conducting agricultural operations, so fhr as 
witnessed along the line of route, was very inferior and 
unbusiness like. Land laid down to the grasseSp left in 
an exceedingly rough state— bay -making laxily gone 
through with, and not unf^equently large quantitiea 
moldml and ruined. I passed some twenty piecea of 
grain, which had been cut, and laid with the cradle, and 
then left until the kernels had sprouted fromT the damp- 
neu. The plowing was poorly done, and light crops 
the necessary consequence. I saw no ditching or drain- 
ing — no subsoil ing — ^no irrigation — which latter indeed 
i« ould be diAeuIt, since but one or two brooks were 
crossed from Paris to the mountains. There are no 
hedges or fences except in the immediate neighborhood 
ofsomeofthe larger towns^ and cattle when pastured 
are attended by keepers. Pasturing in the fields is, 
however, not common, except upon some rich meadows 
which are subject to overflow, and which, with their 
wKle extent of green, and scattered poplars, and immense 
herds of cattle, offered a very grateful contrast to the 
general monotony of the country. The appearance of 
the vineyards is by no means so rich as the stranger who 
has heard only of La helU France — a land teeming with 
oil, wine, and silk, might suppose. At a distance upon 
the hill slopes, they have much the appearance of a New 
England brush pasture ; nearer by, they have an aspect 
peculiar to themselves, but unless when the grapes are 
turning — no more inviting than so many brambles, nor 
one half so beautiful as the broad, long, glossy green 
leaves, and feathery spindles, and silken ear-tops of our 
American corn-fields. The implements of husbandry are 
almost universally of the clumsy and unuseful construc- 
tion; the plows entirely of wooil excepting a point of 
steel upon the nose, of a huge size, and workeil over the 
axle of a pair of wheels, as described in my Jersey let- 
ter of last June. The hand implements are even more 
awkward than the larger ones; shovels have handles four 
to five feet in length ; hoes are very similar to the bog- 
hoes of our country; scythe snaths are formeil of natunl 
crooks of extreme clumsiness;, and forks for hay arf 
mostly of wood, tipped with rains' horns. Immediately 
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imdflr the Jam, and this tide them, the plows and 
seythes are of (setter eharaeter; the former resembling^ 
moeh our own, and witbont wheels. The scythes are 
short and broad, of thin metal, and lightly hung upon a 
stiek into which the tholes are framed. They cut easily 
and closely, as I took occasion to prove by actual trial, 
upon the banks of the Rhone. The working cattle 
are to the west, horses and mules; in the interior some 
oxen appear, and to the east, and in the mountains, ox- 
en are used slmost exclusively. Theihorses are not su- 
perior except in power of endurance, and the harnesses 
are most cumbersome and slovenly. The oxen draw, 
yoked together by a straight beam passing directly across 
the top of their heads and bound strongly around the 
horns snd forehead. As a consequence, their heads can 
be moved only up and down, and then only by common 
agreement. When worketl singly, as they often are, the 
collar and trace is used. The oxen, except upon the moun- 
tains, are of good size and finely built. The cows are 
generally small; few are seen along the post-roads of 
France, but in the valleys among the mountains, vast 
numbers are pastured, and great quantities of cheese are 
sent thence to the city markets. Iti quality is vastly in- 
ferior to tlje English or American, and its price ranges 
from 7 to 14 cents per pound. Butter is worth in the 
Paris market from 25 to 40 cents a pound. For dressing 
various dishes, and for frying, a cheap oil is used instead 
of either lard or butter. Potatoes fried in olive oil is a 
very common dish of the country. A plain boiled po- 
tato was not set before me from the time I left South- 
ampton, until I reached Geneva. I need not say, they 
are now a luxury. 

Teasles were frequent along the whole route through 
Fjrance, growing wild, but I saw none cultivated. Plums 
have been seen in abumiance. Apples are not common 
except in particular districts, and are there inferior. Al- 
monds and walnuts are plenty. Wine and bread with a 
bit of cheese is the common food of the country workers. 
They ace indolent in habit and dirty in person. The 
grain is mostly reapt, and a good American cradler 
would lay an much in a day, as a whole family of Bur- 
gundian workers. Men, women, and children are all in 
the Aekli^ and there seems to be little difference in the 
respective amounts of their labor. I have seen a girl of 
eighteen at the plow stilts, and a man of forty driving. 
What say your Hudson demoiselles to thtsf 

Until again, yours truly, D. O. MrrcHSix. 
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APPLICATION OF MANURE. 



Editor of the Cultivatob — It has been said that 
manure is the raw material of the farmer, from which he 
manufactures his agricultural products. Much, but not 
too much, has been said in DMHlem days, upon the modes 
of increasing the raw material. Permit me to call the 
the attention of cultivators, more particularly to itn 
application. A good manufacturer is careful not only in 
procuring stock, but more especially, in working up 
this stock to good advantage. With too many farmers 
it seems to be the aim to make and apply manure, not 
stopping Co inquire how it can b$9i be applied. Oreen 
and rotted, composted and clear, it is too often applied, 
indiscriminately to all kinds of soil, when and where 
convenience or custom may direct. There can be no 
question that long manure is best adapted to hoed crops, 
and well rotted compost for a top dressing. But the 
principle, to which I would particularly invite attention, 
is that given by the Creator to Adam, and legible in all 
nature*s works, viz: that seed produces seed after 
iu kind; in other words, that like produces like. Look 
upon the s'ately trees of the forest. How have they at- 
tained their great dimensions? Who has been their cul- 
tivator, and what the mode of their cultivation T He, 
wl)0 does all things well is their cultorist, and their food 
the decayed leaves and branches that are annually de- 
posited at (heir rooti. Man has been slow in learning the 
simple principle from the Great Teacher. It is but a 



recent thing that the rine dreasers of France have dis- 
covered that the pmnings form the best manure for the 
vines. It has long been observed that hog manure is 
exceedingly well adapted for a crop of corn. Does not 
the fact that hogs are generally fatted upon com, furnish 
the reason of its adaptation? An experiment of a good 
farmer in this vicinity, bears directly upon thiv principle. 
Cutting the tops of com for fodder, he places the bottom 
stalks between the rows, and upon these stalks he turns 
back furrows; without ftirther manuring or plowing, he 
plants his com, and his crops are above the average of 
those in the neighborhood. A similar experiment with 
potatoes has proved that the tops well covered at the 
lime of digging, will furnish sufficient manure to ensure 
an equally good crop the succeeding year. Onions 
it is well known succeed best when sowed on the same 
ground year after year. Is not the rationale found in the 
fact that the tops are always left on the ground. Rye, 
has been known to grow on the same land for a course 
of years, with undiminished yield, with no other manure 
than that furnished by the stubble plowed in. Chip ma- 
nure is universally recommended for promoting the 
growth of young fruit trees. The wherefore is found in 
the simple principle we lay down, that like produces 
like. Nature has fumished all seeds with nutriment in 
themselves the best adapted for the future plant. Who 
can doubt but that the pulp of the apple was designed as 
food for the seed as well as to grAtify man's appetite? 
The blade of wheat and the sprout of the potatoe, as they 
first shoot forth, feed solely upon the parent stocV. 

The principle we have thus briefly illustrated and en- 
deavored to prove, has important practical inferences. If 
the principle is true, no top dressing can be better adapt- 
ed for grass than the aftermath left to decay on the 
ground. The manure from stock fed on hay should also 
be applied to grass lands, while that derived from grain 
should be applied to £srinaceous crops. It is not neces- 
sary to carry these inferences further. *rhey will sug- 
gest themselves to all readers of reflection. 

Lee, Sept. 15, 1845. Bjbuksrire. 

GUANO FOR ROSES AND GRAPE VINES. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — Brooklyn is somewhat celebrated 
for its shade trees and grape vines, certainly with those 
who have lived here; and a man in looking up a place to 
rent, would almost as soon expect to find his house with- 
out a kitchen as his yard without one or two grrape vines. 
There is no doubt it has often been the tumtng point in 
men deciding about taking a place. Nay, I may go br- 
iber, and say that most men would absolutely pay an ad- 
ditional fifty dollars rather than be without these adjuncts ; 
and this feeling seems to be pretty generally appreciated, 
for a house is no sooner completed here, than down go 
the shade trees in front, and the little patch of a yard is 
embellished with— certainly the vines — and as many 
shrabs and flowers as can be crowded into it. But my 
purpose is not to describe this delightful city, (which 
New- York may well be jealous of,) but to give a bit of 
experience I have had with guano this year. I feel 
more like speaking of it now^ as before me are a couple 
of heaping plates of the most delicious grapes, of the Isa- 
bella kind, I ever saw, which I think is the result of its ap- 
plication. I had read and heard a great deal of the won- 
derful power of gnano upon plants, &c., and having 
something of a turn for experimenting as well as rural 
pursuits, and my field for operations being rather small, 
I concluded to buy a small quantity and try it upon my 
grape vines and hoase plants. I had learaeil about its 
dangeroas effect unless judiciously applied; so I made a 
mixture of one pari of guano to four of earth, a portion 
of Which I applied to a rose bush in a pot, by digging it 
in about the roots; it had been doing very poorly, so 
moeh so that I thought it of small value, and had almost 
concluded to throw it away, believing it was merely a com- 
mon garden variety, and utterly useless as a house plant. 
The effect upon it was truly wonderfnl; it commenced 
directly putting out new shoots, and in a short time 
was covered with blossoms of the most fragrant kind 
which remained a long time in the stem ; it has since done 
well, and is now bearing three beautifhl roses. 
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I have three gnp€ yines» and beins a liUle Jcofy about 
iniii^ goano, I only applied it to one. The tbree^ lui 
year, bore very nearly alike in quantity and sixe of fruit, 
as alto my neighbors' Tines, each side of me. This year 
my two vines, and those of my neighbors have borne 
only moderately well— not as well as last year quite; 
but my third vine, about which I put the guano, has ex- 
ceeded any thing I ever saw, both in quantity and qual- 
ity, much of the fruit being as large as a lair sized wal- 
nut, with a deliciousness of tizyorpotUUfdyddigfUful- I 
have seen nothing in market or exposed in the streets of 
New-Tork for sale, that would begin with it; some of the 
clusters are tremendous, and I have this evening gathered 
from one shoot four bunches that would each covet*, and 
well too, an ordinary tea plate. Now, whether this 
abundant yield is the result of my application it is im- 
possible for me to tell, but sure am I, that my impres- 
sions of its probability are so strong, that one like expe- 
riment would make me a full believer in the eiBcacy of 
guano. A. T. 

BroOdyn, L. /., October lOih, 1845. 

LETTER FROM ALABAMA. 



I will find my system In the end Hm asost praftt^M«. 
Indeed, I have made for the last two yeai% 16 per 
on the capital invested in agrieultnre. 

AlKXANPSM M'DQ(lfAU>. 

Eitfala, Barbour comtf, Aia,, 25^4 Sofi.,lS4&. 



VAN ANTWERP'S PATENT CHURN DASH. 



LUTHXB TucKBB, Esq, — It oftcu happens that in this 
world of disappointment, our plans become frustrated. 
I have been brought to this reflection by the disappoint- 
ment of the pleasure of a personal interview with you^ 
as well as the pleasure of toeing present at the late Agri- 
cultural Fair of the State of New* York. I hope soon to 
receive through the columns of the different Agricultural 
papers, a full account of all that was done at Utica; but 
the best written account that can be given, I am ap- 
prised will fall &r short of the reality. I had long de- 
sired to see the different states of our common union, 
uid as far as I could, make myself acquainted with soil, 
climate, the products raised, the manner of cultivating 
the lands, &>c., and on the 4th of June I set out for the 
purpose of travelling, having in view the above ob- 
jects. I found on reaching Montgomery county, in this 
state, and examining the farms of several of my friends, 
that they have grown rich by the cultivation of the soil 
there. Large cotton farmers gave evidence of their 
wealth. 

In passing up the Mississippi in the month of June, 
you see the extensive sugar plantations in a high state of 
cultivation. Indeed, as you pass up through the state o( 
Louisiana, you are delighted with the show of comfort 
that is seen. I spent a month in the state of Illinois. 
Here I saw the finest lands of the United States. Indeed 
I have often understood that the best and richest lands of 
America were in the state of Illinois, and from what I 
saw I have no doubt of the truth of the assertion; and 
when the day comes that a set of such farmers as live in 
Western New- York, settle in Illinois, it must become 
the granary of a great part of the world. 

Having spoken of the farmers of Western New-York, 
I roust say that I was highly delighted at the appearance 
of farms as I passed on trom Bufialo until I reached Al- 
bany. Indeed it appeared to me that every rook was 
made to tell us something, that every spring was turned 
to some account. Although the drouth had injured the 
crops to some extent, still such was the industry of the 
farmers' in plowing up their fields and hauling out 
manure, that it was apparent they would be prepared to 
supply themselves with a fine crop of wheat and hay for 
the coming season. 

The year 1845, throughout the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
will be long remembered for the severe drouth that has 
fallen on the country. The com crop of this portion of 
Alabama, from what I can learn, has not suffered so 
much as (he cotton crop. Indeed on my own farm, I 
make as much corn as I made In 1844, but will not make 
any over half the cotton of 1844. It is true, I did not 
plant as much cotton as I did that year, and should I be 
spared, I intend to plant less another year. My object is 
to make a large supply of provisions of every kind, and 
only plant such a crop of cotton as I can prepare in the 
best possible style. Indeed a large proportion of my 
crop of 1844, sold for over 10 oti. per lb., so that Ithhik 



This dash was invented and patented by Peter Taa 
Antwerp, of Coeymans. 

The theory of this dash is rery simple; but stUI it ca»- 
not be fully observed by any description which I can 
give yon; it requires a trial to test its efllcacy. I shall 
endeavor, however, to give as correct a descripCion as 
possible, and if I am right in my theory, please inlbraa 
me; if not, explain the true position of this dash. 

It IS an established and well known fkct^ that in the 
common dash, there is a flat snr&ee; and by the ascend- 
ing and descending thereof, a vacuum is left, which pro- 
duces a suction, thereby impeding the course of it. 

By the construction of Van Antwerp's dash, this vaea- 
um is destroyed — ^the snetioB remored — which lesTcs a 
free and unimpeded course to the dash, and requiring bat 
half the labor. 

1st. Is the handle. 2d. The knob or head of any stxe, 
(say from 1| to 2| inches in diameter,) with two rowa 
of holes — six holes in each row — the rows being bored 
one inch apart. The lower row of holes are bored di- 
rectly under the space left by the upper ones. 3d. The 
buckets or paddles, one-half an inch thick, one-half an 
inch wide at the tenon which enters the knob, and grad- 
ually widening to the outer extremities, to about 1^ to 
2 inches. 

The upper holes, (the dash standing in an erect posi- 
tion,) are bored at an angle of 45 degrees, down wants; 
the lower holes are bored at the same angle, upwards; 
so that when the paddles are placed, the outer extremi- 
ties of both are on an elevation. The paddles are also 
on an elevation of 45 degrees, sideways; thereby leaving 
no flat surface for a vacuum or suction. 
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CULTURE OF WHEAT IN CONNECTICUT, fcc. 

Luther Tuckxx, Esq.— If yon think the following 
statement of matters and things, will be of any benefit 
to the Agricultural community, you will please insert 
them in the Cultivator: To encourage the farmers 
throughout New England to sow more tcAsot, I can state 
that there has been more or less of wheat sowed on my 
farm for forty-five years, and there has been but two or 
three years at the most, when there has not been a pretly^ 
fair crop. In 1536 or 7, when there was a great scarcity 
of wheat throughout all the States, there was here an 
entire failure. On about four acres, I did not receive my 
seed sown that year. Since then the crops have been 
rery good. For 15 years that I have owned the farm, 
there has no insect of any kind, injured the crop at all. 
that I am aware of. This year's crop is superb, weigh- 
ing 62 lbs. to the bushel, and rery plump. I generally 
soak my seed in strong brine, made of common salt with 
salt petre, 10 or 12 hours, then mix with slacked lime or 
plaster paris. This season I have sown on 7 acres 10 
bushels of seed, raised near Seneca Lake, New-York. I 
generally change my seed once fn 3 or 4 yean. 

My rye is likewise very good. I have threshed 45 
bushels of rye, 350 of oats, and from 28 shocks, 15 
sheaves to the shock, of wheat 36 bushels, with Badger's 
one horse power threshing machine, and I must say that 
I think it is one of the best now in use for threshing, and 
I have seen several diflbrent kinds In Western New- York. 
This machine will thresh 200 bush, of oats or 100 of rye 
per day, with ease to the horse, and thresh it very clean. 

I should like also to slate that I own a great prolific 
tow, which is said to be of the Townsind tUn rind brcs^ 
which has had 79 live pigs at 5 litters: 14 at the first- 
Id at the second-~16 at the third~18 at the fourth, and 
16 at the fifth— she hat raised 58 of her family. Who 
can lieat thisf Clavdzvs Alubk . 

CAsiMrs, Cpim., Oct. 13, 1845. 
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RULES FOR PLOWING. 



L. TucKSB> Esq. — ^I perceive that at oar late Fair, 
two sets of premiums on plowing were awarded— one 
for old hands, the other for yonng men under 18 years 
of age. While cordially approring of this arrangement, 
permit me with all humility to suggest that in a future 
no. of your excellent paper, you should lay down a rule 
or standard, what constitutes good plowing, as great di- 
versity of opinion exists on this subject. We find one 
farmer prefers a broad furrow laid flat — another a furrow 
standing straight on edge, while others give the prefer- 
ence to a narrow furrow at a given angle. How then is 
a plowman to know what particular description of work 
is, in the eye of a strange judge, the bestT Whereas, if, 
(prior to the competition,) particular dimensions were 
firescribed, there would be no risk of any favor or par- 
tiality for one kind of plowing rather than another, as a 
carpenter with his rule and straight edge, under the di- 
rection of the judge, could at once decide which com- 
petitor best followed Ofat the particular mode of plowing 
laid down. And I hold that the workman who can 
come nearest to the dimensions prescribed could easily 
plow to the satisfaction of any (krmer, let bis taste on 
the subject be what it may. 

I have attended plowing matches for many years, and 
though I observe better plows are annually coming out, 
I do not mark any decided improvement in the style 
of plowing, — which I am inclined to attribute to the fact 
that at no plowing matches have particular dimensions 
ever been prescribed. John McConnell. 

Remarks. — We think it would be proper for Agricul- 
tural Societies to establish some general standard for 
good plowing. We find but a small proportion of all 
the plowing in the country, performed in what could be 
called a proper manner. One of the greatest and most 
common errors, is making too wide furrows. This 
error is more or less prejudicial according to the nature 
of the soil — the injury being greater as the soil is more 
compact and tenacious. If the land to be plowed is awardy 
the object is the subversion of the sod in such a manner 
as that the decompositioo of the vegetable matter shall be 
rendered most valuable and available to succeeding 
crops, and at the same time leave the soil loose and per- 
meable to the roots of growing plants. To consider in 
detail all the circumstances which promote decomposi* 
tion, would require more space than we have at dispo- 
sal; it may however be remarked that air, heat, and 
moisture, are essential requisites. But in the case under 
consideration, it is necessary in the first place, that the 
vegetable substances in the soil be placed in such a situ- 
ation as to check life, else their growth will be promo- 
ted by the very principles which would otherwise pro- 
duce decomposition. A complete subversion of the 
sod is therefore the ftrst requisite, and this shouhl be 
done in a manner most favorable toils decomposition and 
the benefit of the crop to be put on the land. 

It is obvious that a narrow furrow, lightly laid over, 
would, more perfectly than a wide one, divide the soil 
and adapt it to the support of a crop. It is not many 
months, however, since we heanl a farmer remark that 
he would not care if six or seven inches of a field he 
intended to plow, could all be completely turned over at 
once. Few would probably attempt to defend this pro- 
position, and yet the practice of many is so much in ac- 
cordance with it, they not only turn over as much at once 
as they possibly can, but in some cases they attempt to 
cover with the furrow slice that which is not even 
loosened by the plow. 

On the relative advsntages of flat and angular furrows, 
we are aware that much diversity of opinion prevails. 
For very loose and porous soils, flat furrows may be 
equally as good, if not better, than those laid at any an- 
gle; but excepting for such, we should decidedly prefer 
furrows laid in such a manner as would admit a space 
for air underneath. 

As to the proper depth of plowing, good farmers also 
diffbr. Since the introduction of the subsoH-plow, how- 
ever, we think the question more easily settled, as the 
loosening of the sub-stratum by that implement, at once 
secures all the advantages of deep tillage, while it allows! 



a surfiuw fiirrow wti shallow a* to b« llablo to bom of 
the objections urged against deep plowing. 

THE STRAWBERRY. 



Mb. Editob — ^Hating noticed one or two (to me^ 
apparent discrepancies in accounts relating to strawber- 
ries, I would feel obliged If yoa or some of your cor- 
respondents would hamonise them. First, Mr. Brice J. 
Ooldsborough, in the April No., 1848, of the Culti- 
vator, says he sold eighty (80) gallons of berries from 
1 371 plants one year old, besides what was consumed in 
his family, and some given his friends. Mr. Hovey says, 
(I believe in the 4th vol. of his Magazine,) in allusion 
to a bed of his seedling, that the bed did not produce 
twenty quarts, whereas it was large enough to have pro- 
duced two hufheU, the bed containing upwards of five 
thousand plants. Mr. H. According to Mr. G.'s yield, 
should have expected ./brty bushels, and not two* As 1 
wish to plant some, I should like to know which. If 
either of these statements, I may take for data to guid* 
me, in about the quantity to plant for the production of 
about a certain quantity of fmlt, all things else being 
equal. 

Another discordant matter I would like explained, m$j 
be gathered from the following. Mr Loogworth, In 
Hovey*s Magazine for July, 1842, writes*.^" When at 
Mr. Cushing% at Watertown, I was surprised to learn 
that his Keene*8 seedling bore fruit in a oompartraenC 
where there was no other variety near. The Keene's 
seedling imported by Mr. Buistand myself, is defective 
in the male organs. • • • • i examined Mr. Cush- 
ing's strawberry when in blossom, and found it perfect 
in the male organs." 

Now I would ask, how comes it that one should be 
perfect and the other defective^ when all, (if of tho true 
kind,) must have originated flrom one parent plant, and 
all, ad infinitum, must have inherited {(b peculiarities, of 
male or female? 

Again, Mr. Philetus Phillips, In a circular dated 
April 1844, says— ^' In order to possess large and abun- 
dant fruit, we must cultivate such as have distinct male 
and female plants of the same variety.'' 

Here again, I would like to know where the distinct 
male or female plant of the same variety could come 
from, as all must have originated, &c., &c., as iMfore 
stated. 

Whil^ writing, allow me to call for a little more chari- 
ty at the hands of your correspondent, S. W., who calls 
the laboring man of England " dull, leaden-eyed, stupid, 
obsequious," for we are not exactly so, even in old Eng- 
land. If such expressions grow common, we shall pre- 
sently have some other of your correspondents stating 
something to the effect that they have seen barber's blocks 
on American bodies. J. F. 

RoclU$ter, Oct. 7, 1845. 



TO DESTROY THE RED ANT. 



L. TucKEB, Esq.— I take the liberty of sending you a 
very simple remedy to prevent the ravages of the small 
red ant, which infests the storerooms and pantries, to the 
no small annoyance of many a good housewife. 

Though rsther late in the season t<> be beneficial to 
many of your readers, it will not lose its eflicacy by 
keeping till next summer. I was much annoyed by the 
above named insect this summer, and had tried every 
remedy that I had ever heart] of, but to no purpose. I 
finally tried chalk, and in this way : I make a thick 
mark about an inch wide around the article or vessel I 
wish protected from the ants, at any convenient distance 
from the bottom of the vessel, and I find they will not 
attempt to pass over the chalk. I watched their mo- 
tions for some time. They crawled as busily as ever, 
up as far as the chalk, where they seem to get very much 
excited, but not one of them attempts to pass over. I 
have tried the above remedy for over a month without a 
single ^ilure. C. C. G. 

Afobils, Ala., Stpt., 1845. 

Cattle should not be out in cold weather. 
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VM to Wwvn comUf^Vidabm'gk—Bia'HiU euUtva- 

Well, dear reader, are yoa retted? lo am I, and so, 

if you pleaie, we will go ahead again. During a rest of 
four days at Log Hall, the residence of Dr. PhiUips, I 
ha^e eaten more vegetables than dnring the four weeks 
that I hare been on the road from St. Louis. 

Leaying the examination and description of the Doc 
tor^ plantation till another day, let us mount our horses 
and take a ride over Warren county, and visit the city of 
the « Walnut Hills,** the £sr-lamed town of Vicksbnrgh. 
This county is one of several similar ones along the 
Missiuippi river, and presenU a roost singular formation. 
It is called hilly, but I think the word side-hills would 
convey a more correct idea. It seems to me, from care- 
Ail examination, to have been a deposit of alluvium two 
or three hundred feet deep. At the bottom, coarse 
gravel, then flne, then sand, and then a deposit some ten 
or twelve feet deep, of flne silex, lime and shells; now 
a bed of rich marly loam, above which is the flne 
alumina that was held longest in solution. After this 
deposit had lain long enough to form a stratum of lime- 
stone underneath, it was apparently disturbed by an 
earthquake, which left the surface in the most uneven 
condition of any tract of country I have ever seen. I 
saw many side-hilU in cnltivatioa lying at an angle of 
45 degrees, and singular as it may appear, although there 
is not a level farm in the county, until the present season, 
side-hill plows have been almost unknown. Those of 
Barnaby & Mooer's, that I have seen, are entirely too 
large. If they wiU make a light, one-horse size and 
send them here, they will flnd a market. The few now 
in use are the tumbling shares. 

If any of my readers are anxious to know how such 
steep hill sides can be cultivated, they must come and 
see— I cannot tell them. There are many farms that do 
not contain a spot of level land large enough to build a 
house upon; but the fertility of the soil is so great and 
so inexhaustible while it remains unwashed away, that 
it has tempted men to overcome dffliculties that never 
would have been encountered U|ion poorer land. Although 
the cultivated hill-sides are much steeper and more nu- 
merous than those of Capt. Eggleston, yet I believe the 
same system could be adopted to save this excellent soil 
from utter destruction. Though it does not appear to 
wash away quite so easily as the lighter lands up north, 
yet I flnd places here gone past all redemption, ami 
worthless for every purpose except Bermuda-grass pas- 
tures, over which nothing could range but sheep and 
goats. In bust the whole country looks more suitable 
for a sheep range than for anything else, and in no part 
of the United Sutes could wool be raised to better ad- 
vantage. Of the feed for them I shall speak hereafter, 
and as to the deterioration of the wool on account of the 
climo/s, I have only one word to say, and that is *' fudge!" 
If any one chooses to contend for the contrary, I will 
bring witnesses. 

We left the Doctor^s place for our ride on the 23th of 
February, which was so hot that it was very uncomfort- 
able. On account of the high water in the Chittaloosa, 
the Indian name for the " Big Black," and a much bet- 
ter one, to my notion, we had to go a round about way. 
We passed during the day, in our twenty miles ride to 
Vlcksburgh, some verj' good plantations, and as is almost 
universal in the slate, all well fenced, and but very few 
good dwellings. The cause, I have heretofore spoken 
of— ilifllculty of getting lumber — mill streams are among 
the things wanted. 

Yicksburgh is built on the face of a blufTthat rises from 
the river 200 or 300 feet high, and which is broken 
into sundry other bluffs and ravines, and these are mul- 
tiplied by lesser ones wherever tiie water can get a 
chance to gully out the soft friable soil. The town con- 
tains a very quiet and peaceable set of order-loving in- 
habitants notwithstanding the bad name that they got a few 
years ago, by a very summary way of ridding themselves 
of a pack of gambleri, robbers^ md mwderert. It is a 



place of considerable business, though not half as mu^ 
as it was. The railroad from here to Jackson cou off 
a good deal of trade. The town is situated at the bot- 
tom of a great bend of the river, and as there is no higli 
land on the opposite side, fears have long been enter- 
Uined that the ever changing stream might make « 
« cut off*'* across the narrow part of the bend, and thus 
leave the town « alone, in its glory." Greater changes 
than this have taken place. « The Walnut Hills *' settle- 
ment and fort, near which the present town is built, hasan 
ancient and historical name. It was settled by the old 
French explorers. 

About dark we left town with the intention of riding 
out to a friend*s house, about four or Ave miles — Missis- 
sippi miles, and over Mississijipi roads, and through, I 
can't tell how many, Mississippi gates — more than we 
were able to And by negro directions, in a dark night, 
till near midnight. Late as it was, we were met at the 
gate in southern style — a guest never thinking of entering 
the house without this little ceremony. 

Before pushing ourselves oiT in the morning, we took 
a stroll over the farm, and the greatest curiosity witness- 
ed was the possibility of raising a crop upon such a 
wonderAil uneven surface. Among the small curiosities 
was an alder tree eight inches in diameter, and a sumach 
Afteen inches In diameter. And I was assured that this 
latter was used abundantly on the Yazoo river for rail 
timber. It grows tall and straight. I visited upon this 
place a heavy cane-brake. If it is thought by any of my 
readers that cane only grows upon low, wet land, let them 
think more correctly. All these hill-sides were origi- 
nally covered with an immense growth of cane, now 
fast disappearing from ihe country. It grows so thick 
upon the ground as to make it difficult to penetrate. I 
was unable to learn the period of time it requires to 
come to maturity, or whether there is any certain time. 
A few years ago, I think in 1830, nearly all the cane in 
this part of the country seeded. It then dies. The seed 
bears a slight resemblance to oats, and is at»ou( as nutri- 
tive. All kinds of stock are fond of young cane, and it 
is by the constant cropping that it is so rapidly destroyed. 
lU want of durabilily renders it of little value, though 
it is often used to make drying scaiTolds for cotton. But 
all scaffolds except folding ones, are nothing but a nuke- 
shift. 

The next place that I shall take notice of; is that of R. 
Y. Rogers, Ave miles from Yicksburgh, and from whom 
we met a most hearty welcome, and enjoyed a pleasant 
night viMt. Mr. Rogers is one of the best farmers in Ihe 
state — that is, upon a small scale, and that he does not raise 
a pound of cotton, affects not the truth of the assertion. 
For reduced by shipwrecks and other misfortunes from 
an abuntlant coroi>etency, to one pair of hands, he did 
not hesitate to use them. I venture to say that with his 
two or three negroes, and market-carl, which carries 
every thing he raises to Yicksburgh market, he makes 
more clear cash than some planters do with 200 or 300 
negroes. It will be recollected that 20 to 30 bushels or 
com per acre is about the average yield here; but Mr. 
Rogers has succeeiled in raising 90 bushels per acre on 
his steep side-hills. He however turns his attention 
chiefly to marketable vegetables, and having but little 
competition, he reaps the beneflt. I saw tomatoes in 
his garden to-day, Feb. 27, afoot high. 

Within a short time past, Mr. Rogers has established 
a milk-selling business in town, and reduced the price 
from 40 to 25 cents per gallon. He assured me that it 
used to be sold for tiro doUar$ per gallon. After a 
most pleasant visit with this very intelligent gentleman 
and his lovely wife, he accompanied us as far as Col. 
Hebron*s, where we met Dr. Bryant and several other 
gentlemen, and partook of one of the most sumptuous 
dinners that I have yet seen on my journey. And when 
we take into account the long distance between the 
house and kitchen, which Dr. Phillips and myself com- 
puted at twenty rods, it appears a still greater wonder 
how such a dinner could have been gotten upon the ta- 
ble in one day. This wide separation of the house and 
kitchen, is only an extreme of a very extraordinary 
fashion. If a similar fashion prevailed in Yankee land, 
we should bear ofsniMtay ensetments to ('encoorage the 
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ballding of railroatti^ between the two points. I will 
Jnst mention that amongr the standing dishet at Col. H.*! 
dinner, was one of his thru fear old hams. ^ 

Col. H. is earnestly engaged in a system of culture 
that I should like to see more universally prevalent 
here^ where it can be followed with such pleasure and 
profit, and for which the lands of Warren county seem 
to well adapted. I allude to oreharding. Col. Hebron, 
Dr. Phillips, and several others, are making extensive 
effbrts to supply the New-Orieans market, iiartieularly 
with peaches. In a small way, this has already been 
done at a most enormous profit. Raising fruit and cot- 
ton will work well together; for the great hurry with 
the cotton crop is in picking time, which is long after 
the fruit season has passed. Bfany planters will not 
plant fruit trees only for their own use; in fact many 
of them not even that, so that the few who do en- 
gage largely in the business will be in no danger of 
over supplying the demand, and may be assured of ready 
sales at great profits. Peaches in this vicinity ripen the 
last of May and through June, July, and August. What 
is to hinder supplying all the up-river towns with early 
peaches? As soon as sufficient quantities can be pro- 
duced to make it an object, arrangements can be made 
to put the fruit in Cincinnati market in five days from 
the picking. Of course all nearer towns would be sup- 
plied, and this too, several weeks earlier than the or- 
chards in the immediate vicinity would do. Not only 
peaches can be produced in the greatest abundance at such 
an early day, but various other kinds of fruit. I have not 
the least doubt but that more money can be cleared with 
forty acres of orcharding and four hands, than with ten 
time* the quantity of land and labor devoted (o cotton. 
Besides the immense profits arising from the sale of 
green fruit, a vast amount may be realized from drying 
i(. Every plantation has plenty of hands, old and young, 
thai could be devoted to this business, which are now 
worth little or nothing for any other purpose at this sea- 
son of the year. I do not ask fiurmers to abandon their 
other crops for fruit, but that they make it an auxiliary. 
And I would like to suggest to Mississippi wives that if 
they will pat up a few tons of their surplus fruits in the 
form of such rich and most beautiful preserves as I 
have eaten at several of their tables, they could be sure 
of a ready market in New-Orleans at 25 cents a pound at 
least. A nice little sum of extra «pin money" might 
thus be accumulated every year, independent of the cot- 
ton bales. Will Mississippians consent to make money 
at this busineu of raising fruit? If they do not, and that 
right soon too, I will tsike it upon myself to recommend 
some of the experienced fruit growers of the North to 
go down and do it for them. They will have no fear 
of ill health upon your Warren county hill-tides, and 
will soon show you how the thing is done. As for « glut- 
ting the market," it may do for your children to talk 
about that — ^tbe present generation will not live to see it. 
The market can never be glutted nor the culture render- 
ed entirely unprofitable, till the price is reduced to ten 
cents a barrel, and then hogs can be fattened on tbem. 
Col. Hebron told me he realized ten doUari a barrel for 
peaches last year. 

I cannot urge this subject too strongly upon the atten- 
tion of Warren county citizens — I canpot urge it too 
strongly upon the planters to become JarvMre in the true 
sense of the word. I cannot urge it too strongly upon War- 
ren county fanners to become shepherds and orchardists if 
fhey wish to see their hill -sides descend unimpaired in fer- 
tility to their children. Instead of descending to the Oulf 
of Mexico and the gulf of destruction I Oroharils, Ber- 
muda grass, and wool, can all grow upon the same soil, 
while soil and owners will continue to grow rich. At 
present, if the owners are enriched, the soil is not. 

But there are s good many other things that southern- 
ers might learn economy in. And one of the first things to 
learn is, that out of their own staple weftimish them al- 
most every manufactured article, for which they pay us for 
carrying the raw material firom the gin and press we 
built for them, done up in our bagging and rope, and 
sewed with our twine and needles, drawn upon our wag- 
gons by our horses in our harness;, over roads made with 
our plows and hoes and spades^ to our steamboats^ and 



upon that to our ships; not forgetting to let our coi^mls- 
sion merchants have a good share of ^'skinnage^ and 
then after manufacturing, to return it in the same way to 
exchange for more of the raw material; by all which 
means we constantly keep a raw spot in your feelings; 
but it is not yet sufficiently « galled" to teach you to 
become Aome inavi0icf«rsr« — the only healing salve that 
you will ever find to cure the festering sore of « such low 
prices for cotton that planters cannot live by it." Would 
you adopt a more prosperous course? Quit planting as you 
understand it, and become farmers as we understand it- 
raise upon your farm every thing as (ar as possible that yon 
eat, drink, wear, and use, and never buy an article of cotton 
goods except it is of home manufacture — that is, mann* 
lectured in the country where the raw material grows— 
and never bale your cotton in anything but cotton tiri- 
ing msile from cotton not worth sending to market in 
any other shape. Get up and keep up agricultural as- 
sociations, and give premiums to tliat farmer who shall 
come the nearest to raising eveiything he consumes, and 
to hira who will exhibit the greatest proportion of his ne- 
groes clothed in plantation mannfkcture throughout— 
and above all things else, read and support agricultural 
papers. 

After leaving Col. Hebron's plantation we passed over 
another of those great ulcers upon the face of this rich 
country, a tract of worn out and « thrown out" land,— 
gullied to death — a frequent sight that the traveller can- 
not avoid. Then crossing the railroad at « Bovina," a 
name without a town, but a place that has lately been 
selected for a site for a cotton factory which I hope will 
cause the name long to be remembered— then after the 
fiuhion of this country, having ridden through sundry 
plantations, and more than sundry gates, and along a 
*< bridle path" to a new ferry over the ChitUloosa, 
and through << the swamp," we reached lA^g Hall, by 
hard riding, just in time to save us the neeemity of spend- 
ing the night upon a road I should think might be im- 
passible in the dark, and it is next thing to it in day 
light. But this is one of the ways to get to the worthy 
Doctor's, and the others are not much better. So we 
will not attempt Xo %9k away again till morning. 

Again adien, Solon Robuison. . 



VIRGINIA LANDfif, &c. 



Some time last spring, in writing a short communica- 
tion for the Cultivator, I remarked that Virginia had the 
finest sheep walks in the world. Since this I am ad- 
dressed privately on this subject, and to which I answer 
publicly. 

It is the mountainous parts of Virginia which for this 
purpose I so highly recommend. I reside in Amherst 
county, 12 or 14 miles from the Blue Ridge, on the spurs 
of which I hold some 3000 acres of land, the greater 
portion of which is rich; and on which I have never 
tailed to make my flock of sheep as fiit as I desired. The 
soil of the greater portion of these mountains is of good 
quality, being in many places, one, two, and three feet 
deep. The homblend and granite lands are rich; the 
slates are poor. The natural grasses are the green- 
sward, (or Kentucky blue grass,) and white clover, which 
never fail to appear so soon as the timber is cleared oA 
The timber is principally chestnut, of superior quality for 
building houses and fences; and in many places, locust and 
other valuable timber. The mountains aiford abundance of 
purest water. No part of the world can excel those 
mountains in the proiluction of rye, oats, potatoes, hemp, 
flax, cabbage, beets, turneps, buckwheat, orchard grass, 
timothy, green-sward, and white clover. 

A few ilays past, a tract of land lying near Amherst 
Court-house, sold on a credit, for $6 the acre, and an- 
other adjoining, at $5 the acre. Both those tracts lie well, 
the soil being tolerably good, and the subsoil very good. 

Near my residence, and on an excellent trunpike road, 
a few days past, a tract of 353 acres sold on a credit for 
$4 the acre, a good portion being bottom lands, and 
Uie remainder good though hilly. 

Our Csthers were growers of tobacco, and we are yet 
too much at the old trade to be growers of wool, or man* 
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ufiMsturers of any thing. And again, I aay, ** what a 
fortune a TankM eoold naka here;" joiteome and see. 

The late dionth hai eurtailed our corn to perhaps 
less than one-half the nioal crop; the oat erop is less 
than halfj and tofaaoeo about half. Corn is selling at 50 
eents the bushel, wheat 75 cents, oaU 30 cents. Beef 
from f2 to $4; cows and calves, $8 to $16; common 
sheep, 75 cents to $1 . 50. Ordinaiy wool, 30 to 35 cents. 
Hire of man per month, $6 to $8; women, about nothing. 

This sheet, thus £sr written, haa been lymg on my 
table about ten days, during which time I have ascer- 
tained that my identifying the greensward as the Ken- 
tucky blue grass, is a mistake. I have both the green 
sward and Kentucky blue grass, but did not know till 
now what the latter waa. The Kentucky blue grass 
grows in tufia yery much the 9ise and appearance of 
timothy, only that the blades are of a deep green color, 
and glossy appearance. It appears to be quite hardy, 
growing both late and early, and both in wet and dry 
weather. 

The tobacco crop ia now improTing wonderfully, so 
that in the state perhaps three-fourths of the usual crop 
may be marketed. 

I desire to say a few more words in reference to our 
mountain lands. Thousands of cattle are annually fatted on 
the mountains of Amherst, and thousands of acres on 
which they roam may be bought for one shilling, and 
perhaps less. 

I suppose it is useless to tell either a Yankee or New- 
Yorker that the wool growing on a sheep is proportionate 
and adapted to the climate in which he is, and hence one 
advantage or proiktin feeduig sheep on mountains. Sheep 
are very healthy, and liable to but few diseases here. 
I have not noticed a sheep with rot for several years; 
and as to foot- rot I never heard of a case in the state. 
The greatest pest to our sheep is the worm in the nos- 
tril, which is often mistaken for the rot; and although 
irnlevant, I will take occasion to say, those worms m ly 
be dislodged and east out, by laying the sheep on 
his back and pouring a spoonful of oU or melted lard 
in each nostril. 

A flock of sheep can feed plentifhily on our mountains 
till near Christmas, and through the winter they can be 
supported mostly by the growing rye; the snows being 
light and seldom lying more than two or three days. 

Suppose a flock of oOO sheep. 

Skup aeeowU, Or. 

To wages, one man 12 montha, $100.00 

« « oneboy " 25.00 

w. finding man and boy,. 75.00 

« feeding 600 sheep the winter, 300.00 



$500.00 
Cr. 

By 150 old and young sheep sold, $225.00 

« 2000 lbs. wool sold, at 35 cents, 700.00 



$925.00 

Annual profit on $500 cost, $425.00 

A man and boy can attend 1000 sheep, which is per- 
haps as many as should be together, even in a healthy 
region. 

This estimate does not give a just proftl. but let it for 
the present sufllee. Za. Dbummond. 

Anih^nt Co,, 8§pUmb9r lOth, 1845. 



REMEDY FOB "THE HOOKS.'* 



Mb. Editor — The remedy yon give for the hooks, .in 
the September No., is cruel and unnecessary. Mr. 
Youatt, in his book on the horse, describes the haw, 
commonly called hooks, as a cartilage that wipes ofT the 
UorBe*s eye, and keeps it clean. When the eye becomes 
inflamed, ttte Haw sometimes projects. The remedy 
which I have known successful in several cases, after a 
few days application, is to dissolve sixpence worth of 
white ritriol in a pint of tmin water, and put a drop 
or two in the comer of the horse's eye, two or three 
times a day. I have been told lij one who has seen the 



eifects of cutting out the haw, that the horses in every 
case became blind, not long after. Some weeks since, 
our family horse had a bad cough, the consequence at 
taking cold; after having it about ten days, I gave Ho- 
moepathic remedies, twice a day, for a week, at the end 
of which time the horse was well, and has been ever 
since. Chaju.es H. Tomun8on. 

Schemtetad^, Oct* Ut, 1845. 

THE SCAB IN SHEiS^ AND ITS CUBE. 



Mn. Tucker — ^Until laeely, I was under the impres- 
sion that the flocks of this country were entirely tne 
from this troublesome and infectious disease, but io 
some of the eastern agricultural papers, I perceive many 
complaints about it, and various cures suggested, whicii 
it would be wrong to let pass unnoticed. I am unable 
to say what causes the disease, but I do know that it has 
been for years, I believe I may say for centuries, a source 
of much trouble to the flock masters of Ireland, and thai 
sheep coming off a journey, where they have been bought 
at some distant fair, have invariably shown symptoms of 
the disease, when the stationary flock has been entirely 
exempt from it. That it is infectious there ia no ques- 
tion, and ooneequently every shepherd should be very 
careful to remove the infected sheep from the rest 
of the flock the moment he is discovered. In its 
incipient stage it Is easily subdued, but if allowed to take 
root without applying a cure, it is very difllcult to get 
rid of. There is no excuse for a shepherd who under- 
stands his business, allowing it to malce any headway, 
because the symptoms are so evident, that they cannot 
pass unnoticed, except from palpable and unpardonable 
neglect, or from ignorance. On the infected part, the 
color of the wool l>ecomes changed, and is easily no- 
ticed; if the disease breaks out on the neck or shoulders 
or along the l>ack, which is almost always the ease, the 
sheep is constantly throwing up its head and bending its 
back, as it were to ease itself by that position; if a 
blotch occurs on any part of the boily where it. can turn 
its head to, it takes the wool in its mouth and endeavors 
to pull it out When any of these symptoms occur, the 
sheep is certainly more or less diseased, and should be 
immediately taken and examined. The shepherd should 
always have by him a strong decoction of tobacco, into 
which should be put good coarse Liverpool salt, in the 
proportion of 1^ bushels to 40 gallons; the older this 
tobacco water is, as it is called, the better, so as it loses 
none of its strength. The shepherd should have a quart 
bottle, into which to put his tobacco-water, stopped 
with a cork, through which a quill is put, similar to 
those bottles from which bitters are served at coffee* 
houses. If the skin is not very thick and hard, and will 
yield to the finger and thumb when squeezed, all that is 
necesmry is to divide the wool over the infected part, 
and from the bottle through the quill, to pour the tobacco- 
water, and rub it, or rather scratch it well in with the 
nail of the flnger; if the skin is very thick and will not 
yield io the squeezing of the flnger and thumb, you must 
take the small blade of your penknife, and puncture the 
skin, closely all over the infected part, to the depth of 
one-eighlh of an inch, then put on your tobacco water, 
and rub it as before well in with the nail. One such 
dressing is generally suflloient, but it may be that n 
second light dressing may sometimes be required. There 
are ointments recommended by many, the principal in- 
gredient of which is mercury, which should never be 
admitted to use by any good shepherd. First, if the 
sheep gets wet while under the influence of it, it is certain 
death to the animals; next, although such ointment will 
cure (he disease, yet the remedy isaabad as the disease is 
ilseir, for it renders such portion of the fleece useless. It 
raises the scab from the skin and leaves it in the wool, and 
so disfigures it as to make it unsaleable; besides wherever 
the mercury touches the wool, it destroys its vitality, 
making it dry and brittle, and entirely useless to the man- 
ufacfurer for any purpose; moreover the sheep once 
dressed with this ointment never regains its constitution, 
and is liable every spring after, to peel off iU wool, 
from those parts that were touched with the mercury. 

The tobacco juice kills the scab effectually, and does 
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not mite it ftom (be tkiu to dhfignre the fleece. In its 
ue in any weather there ii no risk to the life or health 
of the animal, neither has it any bad effect on the wool, 
and althourh it ataina the wool for flie time bein^, yet 
when the fleece it washed, such stain then entirely dis- 
appears. It shoold be borne in mind by all owners of 
sheep, that there is no better prevenHve for scab, than to 
wash the sheep after t>eing shorn, with strong brine and 
a broth. Tovrs Tery truly, Ghazieb. 



PLAN OF A STABLE AND CARRIAGE HOUSE. 




H 



The size may be made to suit the wants of the builder. 

I would dispense with raclcs, 
as they add to the expense 
and are unnecessary. If the 
mangers be placed about two 
feet from the partition, the 
space will be sufficient to 
hold all the hay needed at 
one time. 

From the feed-room, oats, 
com, cut hay, &c. may bo 
Fig. M. placed in the manger, through 

openings in the partition, without entering the stable 
or passing from stall to stall. The second story is the 
bay loft from which the hay may be dropped at once 
into the manger, through openings. In the December 
number of the Cultivator, 1844, p. 385, are some inte- 
resting suggestions relative to the size of stalls, materi- 
als, mangers, &c., suitable for this plan. 

References. — A, Feed-room. B, C, Stalls. D, Har- 
ness and saddle room. £, Carriage-house. F, openings 
from the feed room. Mangers indicated by parallel 
lines ) windows by double marks. Yarrow. 

CONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOUSES. 



" What is the most approved plan of constructing an 
ice-house where the springs at certain seasons of the 
year are within four feet of the surface of the ground." — 
CvUivator <tf Sept., 1845, p. 291. 

Our plan for building an ice-house in any situation, is 
this: — Lay a good stone foundation in lime mortar, as 
you would for any other building, raising it about 18 
inches above the surface of the earth — 10 feet by 15 feet 
is large enough for the necessities of almost any private 
family. Have your Jtuds 12 inches broad by 2 inches 
thicks-rafters the same — 10 feet firom the sills to the 
plates. Run a partition around the comer, that the en- 
trance may be about 5 feet square — doors 2^ feet wide. 
Fill the space within the foundation wall 3 or 4 inches 
above the top of the sill, with tan bark, so that it shall 
be at least two feet deep after being well stamped down. 
Then board the inside tight with well seasoned boards, 
roof and sides;) nail on a board all round the outside 
and fill the space with tan bark well jammed in, and so 
proceed till you arrive at the ridge, making every space 
and vacancy tight with the bark. Afterwards shingle 
and clapboard as you like. Thatch, well put on, would 
probably be best, but shingles are well enough. The 
partition should be double, and a space of 6 inches filled 
with tan-bark. The doors should be so constructed as 
to be filled four inches thick with bark. The whole, ex- 
cept the doors and casings, may be of rough hemlock 
lumber. This is much after the West India manner of 
building ice-houses, where ice is kept many months, 
always entirely above ground, with the thermometer 
averaging about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Great care should be taken in packing in, which should 
be well covered with straw, wiUi water sprinkled over 
it, and stowed away during the coldest weather. The 
doors of the ice-house should be left open during some 
of the coldest days and nights immediately suece^ing — 
then close all tight— ^ 

" TUl tf rant heat| dispreading through the sky, 
With rapid swayi hie burning inflaence daris 
On man and beast, and herb and tepid stream," 

when you will find yourself possessed of the luxury 
laid by in store. Farmer C. 

ManUus, Sept. 22d, 1845. 



BOG CUTTER.— (Hg. 95.) 

Mr. Editor— In your September number, under hints 
for the season, page 2869 1 saw an inquiry inade respect- 
ing a tool for cutting bogs or 
tussocks. We have formerly 
osed the bog hoe as there 
mentioned, but this is both 
Mkno and hard. Two years 
ago I inyented a tool, (which 
I believe I have mentioned 
before, calling it an ox-Joint- 
^ er,) that does the work well. 
It is a triangular knife. 

The hypothenuse is four 
feet, made of a bar of iron, 3 
inches wide, five-eighths Of 
an inch thick, laid with good 
steel, with the face side down. 
Fig. 05- tiii^i it may keep close to the 

ground; the ends of the two legs are fhuned into a short 
sled, on the under side, and shod over these ends with an 
old worn cart tire; (the sled Is four feet wide and the 
same in length.) An upright knife is screwed into the 
angular point of the knife aud the hinder beam of the 
sled, which steadies the knife, and divides the tussocks, 
making them lighter to remove. I hitch a chain to the 
end of each runner of the sled» put on one pair of oxen, 
and ride on the sled. In this way I cut 3 or 4 acres per 
day. Where the tussodcs^ knobs, or bunches, are thick, 
tlie knife must be ground quite sharp. It will not work 
among stones. Samuel Camp. 

ExPLAKAioN.— a. Forward beam of steel-— ft. k. The 
two wings of the knife— €• Upright knife—d. Hiad 
beam of sled. 

puiittfuu, c^, oa. um» 1845. 




REMARKABLE CALF. 



Mr. Tucker— I paid a visit a few days since (o thei 
Messrs. Root, who are among the best of our Genesee 
farmers, to see a calf in their possession, which has be- 
come quite a subject of remark in this region, and is, in 
truth, a very remarkable animal. He is now over two 
months old. He weighed 101 lbs., at birth; at the end 
of four weeks, 203 lbs.; and in two montlis time, 312 
lbs. These weighings were attended by suitable wit- 
nesses. His color, is a deep red, and so perfectly formed 
is he, that the best judges say they find not the slightest 
room for censure. He is rery matured in appearance, 
though by no means dwarfishly disposed, as you have 
already learned from the foregoing. The insertion of 
his tail, especially resembles very much that of a tat ox. 
He is four feet in girth. He was sired by a two year old 
of the Durham and Deronshire breeds, seven-eights of 
the former, and measuring seven feet. His mother is a 
cross of the same breeds. They are both unusually fine 
animals. The calf is visited quite frequently from all 
parts, ladies and gentlemen. We think him quite a 
wonder here. Some go so fer as to say that no such 
animal can be found in the country. At any rate we 
should be glad of any information yon may be pleased to 
give us on the subject. An Amateur 

York, livingHon Co. 

APPLES FOR HOGS. 



Mr. Epitor — ^I have kept my hogs on apples every 
fall and winter for ten years past. I put rather more 
meal with my apples than people usually do when they 
boil potatoes; but not enough to keep the hogs alive if 
they had no apples. My hogs usually look better in the 
spring than any of my neighbor's, that are fed on pota- 
toes. In fact, they thrive and keep fat all winter. I lay 
my apples in a large bin in my bog-pen, let them freeze 
when the weather becomes very cold, then cover them 
up with rye straw and keep them frozen all winter. 
When I want to use th^m, I put them on my stove in a 
large pot or kettle, let them be on just long enough to 
take Uie frost out of tbem and feed them to the hogs 
warm. Some people only turn warm water on them and 
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that take out the frost. Boilinfl^ or thawing them takei 
the toumen or a«id all oat of them, and renders them 
more palatable and nourishing. I give each hog one* 
third of a pailfall of apoles at a time> three times a day. 
If I fed them on potatoes^ I should give them nearly as 
many in quantity, as I do apples; therefore, I think a 
bushel of apples is worth nearly as much for hogs as a 
bushel of potatoes. It is my opinion that our farmers 
better set out more orchards rather than cut down what 
they now have. The old orchards are fast going to de- 
cay in this vicinity, and the rising generation will want 
for apples unless there is more trees set out soon. 

HOKACS <*O0Din7E. 

P. S. I feed good mellow sonr and some sweet apples 
to my hogs in the fall, both to my fat hogs and shoats, 
erery day, and think that they both make them grow and 
help towards fatting them. 

WMtminttor, FT., Oei. 9, 1845. 



CEMENT WATER PIPES. 



LuTHun Tucker, Esq. — ^I was in'erested in a com- 
municatioo on Cement for aqueducts, in the third vol. 
Genesee Farnoer, p. 55. I have waited with some 
anxiety to learn the result of the experiment. At first 
sight, the communication refered to, appears plain and 
practicable; yet, to one entirely unacquainted with the 
business, it is blind, entirely blind on the most difBcnlt 
point. 

I have seen nothing since that date, to throw any new 
light on the subject, excepting your last August No., re- 
commending common lime. 

What should be the thickness of cement around the 
bore sufficient to bear a pressure of six feet of water? 

For a double ])umpstock, where the water enters, rises, 
passing down the opposite side and off to another outlet, 
what is the method of building, uniting with the aque- 
duct, and securing from the frost? Aiso, what is water 
lime worth at Albany? 

I should be happy to receive an answer to the above 
questions, by some experienced man, either by letter, or 
through your valuable paper. 

Also, by one that knows the expense and utility of 
cloth for covering buildings; what kind of cloth would 
be cheapest ; what paints are used to make it water proof ? 

Wm. F. Ouexnset. 

RoehiitT, F7., aa. 14, 1845. 

We shall be glad to receive an answer to the abore, 
from some of our subscribers. — ^Eds. 



THE PUMPKIN. 



Ed. Cultivator — In the various excellent tables of 
analysis which have of late years been supplied to far- 
mers by liiebig, Johnston, Dana, and others, I have 
been unable to find any analysis whatever of the common 
pumpkin. Although many thousand bushels must annu- 
ally be produced in this country, and greatly assist the 
farmer in fattening and keeping his slock, even Mr. 
Ellsworth in his last report as Commisrioner of the Pa- 
lent Office, makes no mention of them. As I regularly 
sow and grow this fruit with my com, and as it is a 
general practice with farmers in my neighborhood, I am 
desirous of ascertaining, if possible, the following facta, 
and you would much oblige me, and others, by answer- 
ing the succeeding questions, if the subject has been 
investigated : 

1. What are the component parts of the pumpkin, as 
compared with potatoes, rata baga, and carrots, and what 
is their comparative chemical value as food? 

2. Do they, or do they not, to any notable extent, de- 
teriorate the land ; and do they injure the crop of corn 
with which they are growing when planted in every two 
or three alternate hills? 

3. In what part does the fattening quality lie; in the 
seeds o/on«, which are obviously oily, or in the whole 
frait; and do they, like peas, add chiefly to the flesh; or 
like corn to the fat, or do they tib both? 

4. Is there any peculiar process whereby the crop may 
be greatly increased, independent of the ordinary ma- 



nuring and working of the oom, of which, of eoanm, 

they partake. 

As I find this a very valuable and cheap crop for 
starting the fattening of my pork and t>eef, I should wish 
if possible, to increase the crop, should I find that it doea 
not lessen the silU more valui>le crop of com. 

Very obediently yours, Chaelss Fox. 

Oroffs I/s, JMieMgon, Oct. 3, 1845. 

We are unable to point to any analysis of the pumpkir, 
but practical farmers know that it is very valuable for 
feeding stock. . It will fiitten animals rapidly, and for 
producing rich milk, we scarcely know any thing equal 
to it. We have never considered them an exhaostin|f 
crop to the land; like other broad leaved plants they 
are thought to draw their nourishment largely froaa 
the atmosphere— but we have sometimes had the ground 
in cornfields so completely covered with the vines, thmt 
they hindered the corn from filling and ripening bj 
obstructing the heat of the son.-— [Ei>. 



IMPORTATION OF SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 



Weybrldge, Vt, Oct. 90, IdiS. 

LuTHUE TucKEE, Esq. — You may well recollect that 
D. Jay Browne, Esq., of the city of N. Y., last sprinjg 
gave us several interesting and valuable letters through 
the American Agriculturist, relating to <* Sheep Husbandry 
in Spain." Having had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Browne last summer, I learned that an earlier importa- 
tion of Spanish Merinos than we have had any account 
of, was introduced by William Foster, a merchant of 
Boston. 

I therefore wrote to Mr. Foster, and also to Mr. Sales, 
the Spanish Professor in Harvard College, whom I also 
learned was knowing to the fiict. From the latter gen- 
tleman, I have received the following reply : 

8. W. Jewxtt. 

LETTEE FEOM PEOf. SALES. 

Cambridge, Oct. 0, 1845. 
Me. S. W. Jewett — ^I received your esteemed favor 
of the 25th of last month in due time, and should have 
answered it sooner if I could have had the good fortune 
of seeing my good and old friend, the Hon. Wm. Foster, 
of Boston, who was the real, and I believe the first im- 
porter of merino sheep in this country. Not having been 
able to find him, having since called at his residence in 
said city, I left a line requesting him to give me the in- 
formation you desire, and the following is an extract of 
what he has this day written to me : 

" You will remember that when we came fiom Spain 
together, in April 1793, in the ship Bald Eagle, Captain 
John Atkins, you and I were at that age in which young 
folks love to take risks, and to do extraonltnary things; 
accordiagly,.I smuggled from Cadiz, three merino sheep, 
and a valuable painting of << Rebecca at the well,*' by 
Murillo, prohibited under severe penalties. The paint- 
ing I found a few years ago, (being reminded by you of 
its existence) in Col. Sargeant*s garret. I gave it to the 
Boston Athenmim, where it is much valued. The three 
sheep I bought of a drover from the Sierra Morena, on 
the condition that he should bring them down with the 
drove, for the shambles, and deliver them outside the 
city gates, to a certain fisherman, who smuggled them on 
board our ship. They arrived safe after a long passage 
and much sickness, and I gave them, as yon well remem- 
ber, to Andrew Craigie, Esq., of Cambridge. Soon after 
I went to France, where I passed fifteen years of the 
Revolution. On my return, meeting one day Mr. Craigie 
at a sale of merinos, where he paid $1000 a piece for 
them, I asked him what became of the Ram and two 
Ewes. He answered, very innocently, that be ate them, 
they being of no value, as we had no manufacturers. 
That, in fact, he did remember that they were merinos. 
So ended my speculation." 

The foregoing information is, as you see, anUk&nHc as 
to your request, and if I can at any time be of fkirthei 
service to you, commsnd me freely. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, F. Sales.** 
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HEATED AUL 



(<A botairapptntos" fayt the lata J<rtiii Loudon, 
«< oomplete in all ita parti» ia a dailderatum yet to be 
feaehed.>' It it believed that the «<Hot Air Furnace," 
brought into notice, and recently much improTed by the 
aubeeriber, will give entire satii&ction to those who de 
sire MflMMr all the y$af. Unlike the coal Aimace, it does 
not decompose the air, or in any way uaflt it for respira 
tion, but a large volnose is oonstsntly introduced at a 
low temperature. The increasing demand for this ap 
paratus, where it is most known, is the best testimonial 
in its fkror; but numerous references to indiriduals and 
public institutions can be given if desired. Post-paid 
letters of inquiiy, or orders, promptly answered if ad- 
dressed to WiLUAU R. Smith. 

BOTANICAL TOUR.— -No. IV. 



Ma TucKEJi— On the 5th of Blay, I left Dandrldge in 
Tennessee, and went thirty miles up the French Broad 
river, to Mr. Huff-s, nn the road to the Warm Springs in 
North Carolina. The next day about noon, arrived at 
Painted Rock, six miles east of the springs. The road 
from Dandridge up the French Broad, presents some 
grand and beautiful scenery; sometimes the river pur- 
sues a quiet crooked course along broad and rich valieys, 
and again it is pent up between mountains, and then it 
rushes with a foaming current as if anxious to obtain 
quiet in the plains below. To me the scene was inspir- 
ing. I felt new life— new vigor — ^besides my eyes were 
gladdened with the sight of some rare and beautiful flow- 
ers, among which were the Die^traybnouea (D. C.) snd 
CladroMtis Uitw, (Raf.) or yellow wood. The former 
grew in the greatest profusion in tufts on the precipitous 
sides of the rocks, overhanging the river, near the rock. 
Of the yellow wood, I saw but one tree, but was inform- 
ed that ethers grew in the vicinity of the Warm Springs. 
It has large white flowers, resembling the common 
locust. I was told (hat a decoction of its roots was of 
great use in cases of consumption. After dinner I sallied 
out among the mountains in the vicinity of Painted Rock, 
on the road towards Greenville, and collected Viola hastata 
(Mx.) CouvaUaria majaUt, (lilly of the valley,) which 
occurs frequently on the Allegany mountains, and is also 
a native of the mountainous districts of Europe. (Um- 
vaUaria untbdkUa was also common. Andromeda rseurva 
(nobis,) a small shrub, in flower, was of frequent occur- 
rence, but its locality appears to be quite limited, as I 
did not afterwards And it. Buekleya dUtieHfolia, (Torr.) 
a new genus, occurs frequently on the banks of a small 
stream a few rods above the rock. It grows also along 
the road in the vicinity of the Warm Springs. It is a 
shrub, four to six feet high, with pinnate leaves, and has 
recently been introduced into the Botanical Garden of 
Harvard University by Prof. Gray, one of the well known 
authors of the Flora of North America, which, when 
completed, will undoubtedly l>e our veiy best Botanical 
work. 

Painted Rock is on the line between the States of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, and derives its name from 
several large spots of red paint at the height of about 
twenty feet on the perpendicular rock of a part of the 
mountain &cing the river. These spots are said to have 
been made by the Indians, but for what purpose I could 
not ascertain. These rocks are composed of a silicious 
Oraywacke, reposing on a bed of granular limestone, 
which last occurs at the Warm Springs. A large portion 
of East Tennessee, or that part of the State lying east of 
the Cumberland mountains, is composed of strata of 
Oraywacke slate, limestone, and sandstone, alternating 
with each other, by which it will be seen that it contains 
the elements of a good soil. It is also rich in iron ore, 
which is manufactured to considerable extent. The 
traveller cannot fail to be struck with the luxuriant ap- 
pearance of the vegetation; even the sides and table 
lands of the mountain are generally composed of a rich 
vegetable mould, covered with the pea vine, (vicia,) 
mixed with native grasses and white clover, aflbrding 
an excellent lange for stock. The white clover seems to 



delight in these mountain situations, and is already widely 
difflised. No country can be better calculated for the 
raising of sheep. The mountains would aflbrd an excel- 
lent summer raoge, while the sheltered situations of the 
valleys would yield ample protection during the winter. 
The growth of timber is magnificent, composed in part 
of numerous species of oak, (Qitereut,) chestnut, (Coe- 
tansa resM,) hard maple, (Acer socAorumm, sour gum, 
(Ny9$a eylvetiea,) sweet gum, (Uqttidamber,) American 
holly, {Hex opaeoy) several species of pine, the white 
elm, (Ulmut Americana,) white beech, (JF^gae eylveetrie^ 
several species of magnolia, poplar or white woody 
(Liriodeitdron tnUpifera,) and along the banks of the 
smaller streams the hemlock spruce, (Abiee eanadeneie.) 
Nearly all of these attain a large size. Possessed of a 
fine healthy climate, a good soil, with numerous riven 
and mountain streams affording water power for mann- 
factories. East Tennessee has all the elements to flip- 
port a dense and happy population. 

8. B. Buckley. 
Weel Dreedm^ Yatee Co. N. F., Od. 15, 1845. 

INQUIRIES. 



A gentleman sends us the following queries in relation 
to the culture of broom com. Answers to them would 
undoubtedly benefit the public generally, and we shall 
feel obliged to any one who will furnish the information 
wanted: 

" 1st. What kind of soil ia best adapte<l to iU growth? 

** 2d. In the present condition of the markets, is the cul- 
ture profitable? 

'< 3d. What amount in value can be produced on an 
acre, and what the probable nett profits? 

«4th. Is it probable that the increased production 
will be likely to overstock the* market and render the 
culture less profitable than it is now? 

<<5th. Is there any difficulty in procuring the seed 
necessary to plant fifty or an hundred acres, and at what 
price per bushel?*' 

Fish Ponds.~B. H. (New Lisbon.) We have often 
seen ponds of the size you mention, with plenty of fish 
in'them. As to the kinds of fish suitable we are hardly 
able to give an opinion. If the water is clear and cold, 
which from its coming from a spring we should nutural- 
ly infer, trout would probably do well. Pickerel might 
do well enough for themeelpee, but they have so much of 
the shark nature that they will exterminate all other spe- 
cies, in small ponds. As to gold fish, we think it likely 
they could be obtained of Mr. R. L. Psix, of Pelhan, 
Ulster county. 

Russian Bcx-Hxvx. — The third No. of Johnson's 
Farmer*s EncyclopsBdia contains a drawing and descrip- 
tion of a << Russian Bee-Hive." I wish to enquire, if any 
of your subscribers have made trial of it, and will report 
thereof through your journal. No mechanic in this 
vicinity will undertake to make one from the descrip- 
tion there given, and I should like to know if one can 
be obtained elsewhere. E. 6. R. 

BotuHG^Greenwood, (Princeton, N. J.) The first 
crop usually used for soilhig, before red clover will do 
to cut, is rye, which should be sown on good warm land 
early in the fkll. 

f CuaiNO Poax. — ^In mnnnlng over the October No. of 
the Cultivator, I notice, what I presume, to most of your 
readers, is a rather new method of preserving pork. Ton 
request, if others have practiced the ssme method, to 
give information of the results. I have for the last four 
years practiced the same method with the slight differ, 
ence of letthig it remain unpacked until the animal heat 
is all exhausted ; then pack it with Turk's Island or rock 
salt, and pour on the brine boiling hot. I likewise heat 
my pickle for my hams the same way. I think it a de- 
cided improvement — it makes pork and hams very temler 
and of excellent flavor, and keeps them sweet the year 
round. It is almost universally practiced in my neigh- 
borhood with the best results. 

PaoSPZS EUTHARP* 

Bridport, Vt., October 10, 1845. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 



Mb. L. TucKER^HaTiDg tried numeroin experimenti 
with guano and stable manure, I send yon the results. 
If you think it is worth a place in your truly valuable 
Cultivator, it is at your pleasure. 

1. Four rows of potatoes planted !n BCarch — a small 
quantity of guano strewed in the rows with the potatoes. 
Four rows planted at the same time, abundantly manured 
with stable dung. In three rows were more potatoes 
than in the four manured with guano : the rows manured 
with guano were easily distinguished by the deep green 
foliage. 

2. Rows of Lima beans manured with guano, about 
one gill to each hill. The beans sown did not germinate. 
I believe the guano killed them. I transplanted some in 
the hills, but I did not observe any difference between 
the produce of them and the two rows richly manured 
with stable dung. The foliage of the former was of a 
deeper green than the latter. 

'3. Two rows of maize, richly manured with stable 
dung; two rows with guano, well mixed with the ioil; 
one row with charcoal. The two rows manured with 
guano were more productive than the other three. 

I have tried different experiments with maize and gu- 
ano. In some I used from half to a gill in each hill, but 
it proved a fiiilure. The guano should be broken fine, 
and strewed over the ground as thick as grass seed — alter 
that well mixed with the soil. 

4. Two pieces of ground of equal size, the one part 
manured with guano, the other part with stable dung. 
They were sown with Ruta Baga Tumeps. The part 
manured with guano proved the best crop. 

5. A north border planted with Broccoli. One part 
manured with guano, thf other with stable dang. No 
difference. 

In the summer of 1844, at this place there was a piece 
of green clover plowed in, and in the autumn it was 
manured with guano and sown to grass. This autumn it 
has a good appearance $ there is also among it a great 
crop of ambrosia elatior, ripening off a fine sample of 
seed. I have been told that this weed will not Injure the 
crop of grass 1 It reminds me of old Tosser's advice: 
'* Slack never ihy weeding, for dearth nor fbr chespi 
Tb4 corn shall reward ii| ere ever he reap, 
And 'specially where he do trust for to seed, 
Let that be well uscdi the better to apead." 

R. Paknkll, 
Oardcner to D. F. Maaioe, Esq. 
OatlQMd, B€mpH§Qd, Od. 23d, 1845. 

JWR PEAR. 



ning in eluding the eflbrts of rat-catchers, than any species 
of rat hitherto known among as; and each is their astoo- 
ishing increase and industry of mischief, that it has be- 
come a subject of serious iaquiry anong farmers livisif 
within 8 or 10 miles of the canal, how to get rid of them. 
I have searched your Cultivator for information, aad 
have seen nothing upon the subject. Will you give ■■ 
any information which yon may have got through any of 
your various correspondents, and if yoe have none, yc« 
will oblige a numerous daas of tubeeribers by aakin^ 
for information through your paper. 
Bin^mioBy OU, 10, 1845. O. £. J. 



Ma. TucKEB — ^I send you some pears, raised, from 

Safts handed to me by an old coimtryman. As I tlrst 
troduced it into notice, it is called in Oswego, <<Wor- 
den*s Meadow," (not Bleeker's Meadow.) The tree is 
every way right; bears yoimg, grows vigorously, and 
l>ears large crops of ftir firuit every year, and is worthy 
of extensive cultivation. Fruit from medium to large, 
form variable with a knobby and uneven surface ; flesh 
very fine grained, melting, juicy, sweet, musky, and high 
flavored; yellow at maturity. This pear must be picked 
and matnnd in the house, which takes place from the 
lOth to the 16th of Sept., as the seasons vary. It is not 
BO good this season, owing to the drouth. 

I discover that the cultivation of the pear is much neg- 
lected by our farmers, the objection being that it takes 
BO long to come into bearing; but this is not the case; 
and for the benefit of farmers, I will mention those that 
bear young and are good : 

SiMiMner /Vuif.— -Bloodgood, Julienne, PetitMuicat, 
William's Bonchretien or BarfletU 

Autumn Fruit. ^Axkdtewn, Gushing, Scekel, Frederic 
of Wurtemburg, Napoleon, Flemish Beauty, Brown 
Benrre, Vergalieu. Bcwjylkm Woedsn. 

OfftMgo, S^pt. Wkj 1846. 

WHARF RATS— INQUIRY. 

Mb. L. Tucksr — Bince the building of the Chenango 
Canal, a new kind of rat has been introduced among us, 
called the wharf rat. Thej teem to posseH more enn- 



NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society, was held at the Society's Hall, 
Albany, on the 9th Oct. — ^the President, B. P. Johmson, 
Esq. in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary presented a package of Rua- 
sian pamphlets, received for the Society, from Chahixs 
CxAMEn, Esq. of St. Petersburgh, consisting of, 

1. Zembnilsky, on the Localities of Diamomis in Rus- 
sia — 2. Historical account of the celebrated Sanic Di- 
amond, by the same author— 3. On the use of Granite in 
St. Petersburgh, by the same — 4. Mineralogical Syslem 
of Mohs, by the same— 6. Kutorga*s Description of Pe- 
trifactions found near Sympheropol — 6.- Brykolf, od 
(he Locality of Gryphotes in the government of Orloff — 
7. Obodoffhky's translation of Bockland's Petrified Sago 
plants, of the island of Portland — 8. Sturm's translation 
of Fnch's Theory — 9. Machine Chemical analysis of 
Platina from the Ural mountains — 10. Analysis of an 
Aeseolite fallen in the government of Smorcusk, 1818 — 
11. and 12. Wonders of Nature in North America, 
Parts 1, and 2, by Chaxles Ckamkb. 

A copy of the « American Shepherd," was received 
from the author, L. A. Mobxell, Esq. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Messrs. Cm- 
mer and Morrell for these donations, which were ordered 
to be placed in the Society's Library. 

A plan and view of the show grounds of the late ex- 
hibitions at Utica, were presented, drawn by J. J. Thom- 
as, and views of Floral HaU,' and the temples of Ceres, 
Pomona and Flora, drawn by Dr. Thompson, which 
were ordered to be engraved for the Transactions. 

A resohition was passed directing the publication of 
Mr. Quhicy's Address in pamphlet, as soon as it should 
be received from the author. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer purchase a model of the 
celebrated Broughton Prise Heifer, for the Society's 
rooms. 

After auditing various accounts and the transaction of 
other business, the Executive Committee adjourned to 
the 2d Thursday of November, at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

PREMIUMS.— All premiums, whether cash, medals or 
diplomas, will be paid on application, to Lvthea Tuck- 
EX, Rec. SeCy, No. 20, Market.st., Albany. 

Impoxtant txial and decision — The United States 
Circuit Court, now in session in this city. Judge Nelson 
presiding, has been engaged for the last three days in the 
trial of a very important patent ease. Benjamin H. Wood, 
executor of Jethro Wood, sued Antony for an In- 
fringement upon the patent which Jethro Wood had 
taken out for " Wood's Plow," an invention of his own. 
This article is in general use throughout the United 
States, and scientific writers have said that it has been a 
more beneficial improvement than any other of the pre- 
sent century, except the steam engine. We nndersland 
that the rights of the patentee had been so generally In- 
fringed upon as to render his invention almost useless to 
him, BO fiur as pecuniary benefit was concerned. The 
jury after a patient hearing of the evidence, and the ad- 
dresses of the able counsel engaged, returned a rtniicf 
for tks jMnHff, The etTect of this verdict is to establish 
the patent of Wood to this useful Invention, and thus put 
an end to the infringement upon bis rights. Counsel for 
(he plaintiiT, W. H. Seward, Samuel Stevens and Z. A. 
Leland, esq'rs; for the defendant, Daniel Wright, esq.-* 
JOuny Ev, Jimmal, 
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MB. COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AO. TOUIU-Pa&t IY. 

Although lome might be dUpoMd lo vgne as an objec- 
tion to thii^ as well as to fonner portions of this work, 
that it is not sudtoiently confined to the details of agri- 
enltnre, we must be allowed to say that we have been 
deeply interested in iti perusal, and we doubt not this 
would be the response of much the larger portion of its 
readers. The state of our columns when this part of the 
woric was received, precludes our giving a very extend- 
ed notice of its contents. It is divided into sixteen gene- 
ral chapters^ the first of which consist of General Con- 
siderations; the others as follows: 

Agriculture as a Commercial Pursuit: Markets— Cattle 
Markets; Falkirk Tiyst; The Ballinasloe Fair; The Gal- 
way Fkir ; Smithfield, London ; Grain Markets ; Grain Mar- 
kets out of London; The Com Exchange in Mark-Lane, 
London; Com Duties; Mode of AtQusting Labor and Wa- 

Ses; The Dead Markets; Vegetable and Fruit Markets; 
[arket Crardens; Covent Garden Markets; General Mar- 
kets. 

Mr. Colman thinks— *' The English formers have great 
advantages in their markets and exchanges; and in this 
matter, to a certain extent, we oaght to follow them." * 

• • « Our farmers sell as they can to agents or purcha- 
sers travelling through the country, and buy as they can, 
and where, by chance, after taking, in many cases, long 
and expensive journeys, they may find the stodc which tliey 
need. A wool &ir or market is not within my knowl- 
edge held in the country, nor a com or grain market" 

• • • €€ These evils might be remedied and a change 
aflfected to the great advantage of buyers and sellers, by 
the adoption of the system of weekly or periodical mar- 
kets, which prevail throughout England and Scotland. 
Here are wool fain, for the sale of wool, of which sam- 
ples are exhibited; and com and grain markets, where 
wl^eat, barley, oati, rye, beans, imd peas, samples of 
which are exhibited and sold; and markets for the sale 
of fat cattle, and markets for the ssle of lean cattle, and 
markets f6r the sale of horses, and markets for the sale 
of sheep, and markets for the sale of cheeee and butler; 
these markets sometimes uniting several ol^eets, or other- 
wise Hmited lo some single oljeet.** 

The immense number of people and animals which 
are collected at these &irs is astonishing. At the FUkirk 
Tiyst, in Scotland, for faislanoe, Mr. C. says^— "It was 
estimated, when I was there, that the number of cattle 
then on the ground exceeded fifty thousand head, and of 
sheep seventy thousand; and the banker informed me 
that the money employed in the negotiations would ex- 
ceed JC300,000, or one million and a half of doUars.*' 

Character or Livb Stock. — ^Mr. Colman thinks 
*' there is no agricultural improvement in England so 
great and striking as tliat which has been aflTected in their 
live stock." " I refer," he continues, " particularly to its 
size, aptitude to fatten, early maturity, symmetry, and 
beauty. Of the milking and dairy properties of their 
stock, I shall speak hereafter. A person has only to go 
into Smithfield Market to remark the perfection to which 
the art of breeding has been carried, and the distinctness 
of the lines by which the different breeds are separated 
from each other. Three great pointi seem to have 
been gained. The first is, great size and weight have 
been attained ; the second i% the tendency to fatteo, and 
to keep in &t condition has been greatly cultivated; the 
third is, that the animal arrives early at maturity. All these 
are most important points; the last certainly not least; 
for if an animal can be brought to the same size, with- 
out doubling the expense, at eighteen months old, that he 
could formerly be made to reach not sooner than at three 
yearsof age, the quick returns, so emential in commercial 
trantactions, are secured, and the expenses are lessened 
the profits are greatly increased. Nothing strikes one 
with more surprise than to see what, in the improvement 
of stock, intelligence, skill, and perseverance can effect." 

The dremed weight of the catae in the Smithfield 
Market, at from two to three years old, is stated to be 
from 656 to 800 pounds, the four quarters. The average 
dressed weight of sheep is given at 90 pounds. In regard 
to the quality of the meat, Mr Colman says: — " The fat- 
ness of the beef and mutton is remarkable. I have seen 



single beasts In the United States as fat as any I have seen 
here; but these are comparatively rare exceptions; and 
here the general character of the beasts and sheep is. In 
this respect, most striking." He thinks, however, tliat 
our meats have a sweetness and flavor not pouessed by 
those of England, which he attributes to the greater age 
of our animals, (they not being usually killed until five 
to seven years old,) and the superior excellence of our In- 
dian com as a fattening food. 

Mr. Colman remarks that mutton is the prevailing and 
fkvorite dish on all English tables. We add, that it would 
undoubtedly be so in this country, if there was plenty of 
the same kind that is uj^d there. «It is," says Mr. C, 
'< a remarkable tact that mutton is the prevalent dish at 
the public schools and colleges. At the Blue Coat School 
in London, for example. It is the sole meat for the eight 
hundred boys, four or five days out of seven. The same 
is the case, I am told, at Eton; and this not, as I had sup- 
posed, from its comparative cheapness, but ftom experi- 
ence, and the opinion of medical men, that it is the most 
wholesome diet, and least likely to interfere with intel- 
lectual application and health. The South Down and 
Leicester sheep are generally preferred, though the small 
Welsh mutton, for its exquisite flavor, is most esteemed; 
and the beef and mutton, and lamb, is ever}* where most 
striking. Indeed, in the English market, lean meat is 
hardly to be seen." 

Kinds or Bread — In regard to the project of intro- 
ducing Indian corn into Great Britain, which some seem 
to have entertained, Mr. Colman thinks it impracticable. 
The idea of feeding the poor on it Is in his opinion out 
of the question. " They will not eat it. If the rich 
were to adopt it as a luxury, their example or estimation 
of it might have its usual effects; but to commend It to 
the exclusive use of the poorer classes as a kind of cheap 
bread, acknowledged inferior, though it were as sweet as 
the ancient manna, would be met with that pride of re- 
sentment, which anything short of absolute starvation 
would scarcely be able to overcome." The advantages 
in a commercial view which would aecrae to this coun- 
try from the admission of Indian com into Great Britain, 
Mr. Colman thinks would not be great, as «< there is rea- 
son to believe if iti admission were free, the supplies of 
this article trotn the shores of flie Mediterranean would 
nearly preclude the competition of the United States." 

Enoush Apples and other Fruit. — American ap- 
ples are acknowledged superior to any brought into the 
E^nglish markets. The English apples are said to be in- 
ferior except for cooking purposes. " The superiority 
of oar Newtown pippin," says Mr. C, '< is every where 
admitted and proclaimed. Of other of our fine apples— 
such as the Golden rasset, the Baldwin, the Blue pear- 
main, and many others — I have seen none, though it is 
not to be confidently inferred from that circumstance that 
none are imported. Large quantities of apples are sent 
from the United States to England and sold lo advantage." 
Pears are considerably cultivateii, but Mr. Colman thinks 
he has seen none equal to the Seckel and the Bartlett 
produced in this country. Filberts are cultivated in some 
parts of England for the market. A gravelly soil is 
chosen for them, ** where they are raised on small bushes 
or trees, with one stem, and sutTered to grow not more 
than five or six feet high. They grow together on the 
same ground with hops, and pear or apple-trees ; and the 
proportionate number of each to an acre, is stated at 800 
hills of hops, 200 filberts, and 40 apple or pear-trees. 
The hops are said to last twelve years, the filberts thirty, 
and after that the apples and pears require the whole 
ground." 

Potatoes. — Mr. Colman considers the potatoes grown 
in England of superior quality, though he thinks them 
inferior to those grown in Nova Scotia. He complains 
that he did not find a potatoe in Ireland that he could eat, 
they being always only partly cooked — the Irish prefer- 
ring to have them ''with the bone in the middle." He 
was told that tne advantage of this was that the potatoes 
were longer in digestion, and hunger did not return to 
quick. He found this, however, to be the mode of cook- 
ing, not only among the poor, but among rich and higher 
cl^sse8 in Ireland. In the south of England Mr. C. state i 
tliat land is rented at 20 pounds, or a hundred dollars an 
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tere per aoxiam for (he prodaciion of potatoes for the 
London markets. The greatest pains are taken to obtain 
them early. " The mode of sprouting^ them," he says, 
" is similar to that adopted by the spirited cultivators at 
West Cambridge, near Boston, where the setts are started 
under a bed of fresh horse dung, on the sunny and pro- 
tected side of a hill." 

Ghapes. — Mr. C. quotes ft'om a practical gardener, 
some directions for the management of vines as follows : 
'<Wilh regard to the best way to manage the vine when 
fruiting, I invariably stop the shoot one eye above the 
bunch; and it is the practice of the best gardeners in 
England. I generally leave one shoot not stopped with- 
out fruit, and to fruit next season^ and cut the shoots out 
that have borne fruit this year. On the shoot-spur sys- 
tem, every shoot is stopped an eye above the bunch, 
except the top one, and then It must be managed like 
the rest; all the lateral shoots must b€ stopped ons eye 
above another, until they cease growing, as the more 
leaves you get, the fruit will swell larger." 

Market Gardens. — ^The extent of ground required 
for supplying London and the other large English mar- 
kets with vegetables, is enormous. In reference to Lon- 
don, Mr. Colman remarks that — ** Fifty years ago, it 
was calculated there were two thousand acres cultivated 
by the siiade, and eight thousand by spade and plow con- 
jointly. The extent of cultivation must, of course^ be 
at present much greater." * * * " The account given of 
the product, in a single case, is quite worthy of remark, it 
being the statement of a market garden. Radishes, £10; 
cauliflower, £60; cabbages, £30; celery, first crop, £50; 
second crop, £40; endive, £30; making a total of £220, 
or 1,100 dollars for the gross produce of an acre in 
twelve months!!" 



THE CROPS, &c. 



KfiKTUCKT. — ^Extract of a leUer to the editor of the 
Cultivator, dated Frankfort, Sept. 17: — '< After some 
weeks travel through this state, I can safely say that the 
com crop of Kentucky is considered to be as good as 
any they have ever grown heretofore; consequently the 
number and quality of the stock fattened will equal those 
of any previous year. You will not be surprised to learn 
that I had no idea of the prices already offering for hogs, 
when I tell you Uie farmers themselves had no such ex- 
pectations a few weeks since. Hogs are anxiously 
sought after by the pork packers and their agents, and 
$3 per 100 lbs. groee, (that is weighed up alive,) freely 
offered, the hogs lo be weighed and paid for at the fat- 
tening pen when fat, and driven at the risk and expense 
of the purchaser to the place of packing. Many con- 
tracts are now making on these terms, and many farmers 
rifuse contracting, preferring to risk the market when they 
are fat. From what I know of this business, when a little 
excitement exists so early in the season, I should not be 
at all surprised before the season ends that $4 gross will 
yet be given for some lofs of hogs in Kentucky. Pork 
will certainly be d(nMe the price, or nearly so, that it 
was last year to the packer. The best graziers say, they 
never recollect so many cattle to be fattened in Ken- 
tucky as preparations are now making for fattening, and 
many think they will get $4 per lOO lbs. nett, sinking 
the of&l, but the nugority seem to think that the numbers 
fiUtened will lend to keep the price at, or below, $3.50 
per 100 lbs. It seems too, to be generally admitted that the 
best beef cannot be packed, with the expectation of pro- 
fit, for the British market, if it comes at over $3 per 100 
lbs. nett to the packer. The hemp crop is extraordinary, 
far exceeding in quantity and quality the crop of last 
year. I have gone into seveial fields where they were 
cutting, and measured the average height of the stalks, 
and they exceeded 13 feet in length ; the crop is now 
cut and safe in stack, although the wetness of the last 
few weeks caused the farmers much additional trouble. 
The tobacco crop is generally admitted lo be very fine 
in quality, and in quantity to be over the average; what 
I have seen of it fully bears out this remark; but I have 
not as yet been through the Green River country, which 
is the great tobacco region of Kentucky, but I have seen 
men from there who appear very much satisfied with 



their prospects. This staple is Just beginning to be cot 
now." 

Crops in Essex Couxtt, N. T. — ^M. C. BuTLxm, of 
Moriah, writes that the wheat and oat crop of this section 
was good — com two-thirds of a crop — ^potatoes half Co 
two-Uiirds of a crop — hay less than for some years before. 

Western Reserve, Ohio. — Extract of a letter from 
from Mr. Almon Thater, dated Aurora, Oct. 11: — 
« The past season has been very dry with us. The bajr 
crop is entirely cut off. As northern Ohio is better 
adapted to grazing than cultivation, grain is but litUe 
grown. Hay is the crop depended on for win(erin|^ 
stock, and a failure of this crop has compelled the far- 
mers of the north to drive their cattle lo the southern 
part of the state to be wintered on com and com fodder. 
The stock is all susceptible of being driven sooth except 
calves, which are too feeble to endure a journey of 100 
or 150 miles. The formers in this section are unac- 
quainted with feeding any thiilg but hay. I would in- 
quire if calves can be successfully wintered on chopped 
straw and com -and -cob meal. Com can be purchaaed 
at the south and shipped into this section by canal, at 
reasonable prices. There is a small quantity of straw 
and old hay in the hands of most of the Csrmers, that 
might be fed to calves, chopped fine, if they would win- 
ter well on this kind of feed." 

Note. — ^In answer to the above inquiry, we would say, 
calves can be wintered on cora-and-cob meal, mixed 
with cut straw, though we should prefer giving some 
potatoes or turneps with the meal and straw, or instead 
the roots, some diorts or bran. — ^d. 



RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 



This Institution was founded by the late Hon. Ste- 
phen Van I^bnsselaer, in 1824, for the purpose, as 
expressed in his own language, of *' showing the ap» 
plication of science to the common purposes of life/' 
and of qualifying " teachers for inatracting the sons and 
daughters of mechanics in the application of experimen- 
tal chemistry, philosophy, and natural history, to agricul- 
ture, domestic economy, the arts, and ma n u f a c tures." 

Patriotic design of the benevolent founder has lieen 
falthfhlly executed, and the anticipations of its usefhl- 
ness fUUy realized. It may be safely afllrmed that no 
institution has rendered greater benefits to the country 
than this has done by the education of men who havedi^ 
voted their efforts to the practical application of science. 

We had the gratification of attending for one day, the 
late examination of the studentj* of this Institution. The 
examination as it was called, was conducted in a man- 
ner to us novel. Instead of being carried on by question 
and answer, it constituted a series of brief, but interest- 
ing off-band lectures by the pupils, on the sciences of 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Animal and Vegeta- 
ble Physiology, Botany and Meteorology. In all which^ 
a thoroughness of knowledge was evinced that could 
not &il to convince every spectator of the excellence of 
the system of instruction here practiced. 

The charge of the Institution at the present time is 
under Professor O. H. Coox, who was a graduate of the 
school while it was under the supervision of its first 
teacher, the late Professor Eaton. Besides other and 
ample evidences of Prof. Cook's qualifications and abili- 
ties as a teacher, it is a high recommendation that he 
was selected by Prof. Eaton as his assistant, in which 
capacity he acted for several years to the entire approba- 
tion of all. We believe the reputation of the school it 
at present fully sustained; and with the advantages of late 
improvements in the erection of new buildings, new and 
improved apparatus for chemical and other scientific 
illustration, with the liberal endowment which it has re- 
ceived from the family of its revered founder and the 
intelligent and enterprising citizens of Troy, we cannot 
doubt that it will shorlly become one of the most popu- 
lar, as it is cer>*ainly one of the most useful Institutions 
in the country. 

For particulars in regard to the course of instruction, 
we would refer to the advertisement to be found in thii 
number. 
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FAOTB AND OPINIONS^ 

ComUnisdfirom variau$ Eacktmg^ Papin* 

Oats.— P. Fat^ of Southboro', Mass., Mys the New 

Snffltnd Farmery had the present season, a ten acre field 
of oals, yieldinf aboat 60 boshels per acre. It was well 
manured, and sowed at the rate of about 4 bothels per 



TxiJU>WB ▲ writer in the Boston Cultivator, stales 

several facts to show that the yellows in peach trees is 
cauaed by too free a tillage of the tree, and gives instan- 
ces where a moderate or slow growth secured the trees 
from the attacks of this contagions malaily. On the con- 
trary, Downing in hia worlc on Fruit Trees, is confident, 
from many observations, that the yellows is a constitu- 
tional disease caused by long continued neglected cul- 
tivation, and exhaustion by successive crops. Within 
oar own limited observations^ it has attaelced trees of all 
kinds, tlirifty and otherwise, and under all circumstances. 

EaROBS.— New theories are constantly springing up 
tcom single or very limited observations. Among some 
of the latest are, that nails driven into trees, and holes 
bored through them, prevent blight and other diseases. 
A tree becomes diseased — it is accidentally nailed or 
bored — if not thus greatly injured, it recovers of itself—- 
and a theory is immediately established and pertinaciously 
adhered to. 

De£p Plowing. — An English writer, speaking of the 
prejudice against deep plowing, says, *< it would puzzle 
a conjuror to tell why a farmer always digs his garden 
20 inches (where he always gets good crops,) and plows 
Ibr his field crops only 5 inches.'' 

AsHU AS Makubb. — On the farm of Daniel Web- 
ster, according to J. fireck, of the New-England Farmer, 
on [part ofT] s, ten acre lot of very light land, 3000 
bushels of English tumeps were raised last season, with 
BO other manure than leached ashes^ at an expense of 
only seventy-three dollars. 

Cankeb Wobm.— The Indiana Farmer and Gardener, 
gives a method of excluding this insect. A roll or bat 
of wool, evenly carded, is applied round the body of the 
tree and tied tightly with a twine round the middle of 
the roll. The wool rising on each side, the twine is 
buried and hid. The worms ascending, encounter 'the 
wool, but cannot push through and lay their eggs in it. 

Putnam Russbt Applb. — Dr. Kirtland, in Elliott's 
Magazine, says that after fifteen years acquaintance with 
this apple, he does not hesitate to pronounce it the most 
valuable for extensive cultivation of all late keeping ap. 
pies, in northern Ohio, where the Newtown Pippin does 
not flourish. He also states that Shippen's Russet, a dif- 
ferent variety, has been widely disseminated under this 



Revolving Hobsx Rake. — ^It is singular that scarcely 
an agricultural paper has a correct figure of this imple- 
ment. A figure, which first appeared, we believe, in 
some of the Boston publications, and since borrowed 
or copied all over the country, appears to have been 
drawn by an artist, who had never seen it in operation. 
He accordingly represents it as running on ths pouUi 
of the teeth, like the old hand rake, a way in which it is 
perfectly impossible for it ever to work. Why cannot 
we see a true figure with the teeth flat on the ground? 
As it now is, it is no better than to picture a bull walk- 
ing on his horns, or a boy sliding down hill on his 
nose. 

The Loct78T. — A farmer in Western New- York, who 
is losing a large number of fine locust trees by the borer, 
wishes to inquire of those in the eastern part, who may 
have had experience in the matter, whether cutting the 
injured trees down, at the sur&ce of the ground, and 
■nffering them to sprout up afresh, will not produce 
good young trees — which would be as likely to escape 
the borer as young trees set out — and of course with less 
trouble? A reply from those who may be acquainted 
with facts, would confer a particular favor. 

Btbbpino Seeds. — ^The New England Farmer describes 
tome experiments on soaking seeds, made this season 
by J. S. C. Green, of Waltham^ liass* A ehemiat pre- 



pared for him a oompositlon of nitrate, sulphate, and mu- 
riate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda and potash. In a 
solution of these he steeped corn from 17 to 140 hours. 
When steeped 100 hours, the com vegetated poorly, but 
when it remained 140 hours, it did not vegetate at all. 
Having tried the seed in pots, he determined on 80 hours 
as the proper time for steeping. He planted a number 
of strips of three rows each, through a large field of 
15 acres, noting the rows on tallies. At the time the 
editor examin^ the field the com was in tassel and the 
ears well set. The com which had been soaked ex- 
hibited no advantage over the other; on the contrary, if 
there was any difference, the soaked was not as luxuri- 
ant as the unsoaked. 

Plowing mabsh land.— The mud being too soft and 
deep to bear oxen or horses, a rope 14 rods long was 
attached to the oxen at one end and to the plow at the 
other, thus enabling the oxen to walk on the hard ground 
a«yoining. A plow was made on purpose, turning far- 
rows 20 inches wide. It had to be drawn back ' at each 
ftirrow. In one part, the upland not admitting of the 
direct working of the oxen, the rope was made to psss 
round a wheel or pulley, so that the oxen moved at right 
angles to the direction of the plow. It was manured 
with compost and sown with timothy, and produced a 
fine crop. 

Pbach-wobm Repbllxd. — George G. Dobson, In the 
Southern Planter, gives a method of preserving peach 
and nectarbe trees, which has succeeded without any 
fkilnre. Early in autumn, as soon as the young tree at- 
tains its growth for the season, the earth is removed from 
the root, and half a pint of soft tar deposited, and rubbed 
on the body of the tree for six or eig^ht inches above the 
suriiMse. The earth is then replaced. This process Is 
repeated early in summer eaeh succeeding year, taking 
care that the trunk is thus kept coated. An ovipositor 
would make rather slow headway through a coat of stiff 
tar. 

lNrLT7BNCX OF THE MooN.— A Correspondent of an 
exchange piper, states that a rail fence, laid '* in the old 
of the moon," will sink into the ground from six. to 
ten inches in a short time; but if laid at other times it 
would not sink; that shingles nailed on the roof of a 
house *' in the new of the moon" soon throw out the 
nails; that a crop iown in the new of the moon, is more 
affected by that planet, than a crop which grawt during alt 
other stages of the moon's changes, through several 
months; and that sheep shear heavier " in the going up of 
the moon," than otherwise. He might have added that 
wood dravm at the new of the moon would aflbrd twice 
as many cords as if drawn at other times. 

Saving Ubine. — Mr. Bbbck, of the New England 
Farmer, describing Mr. Webster's farm, at Marshfielc^ 
mys : — « There is no cellar under the bains, but Mr. Web- 
ster has hit upon a method to save every drop of liquid 
manure, and in the best possible way. The planks com- 
posing the fioors of the cattle's quarters, or byre, as the 
Scotch call it, are laid with an opening between them of 
about one-half inch, and so arranged as to be easily 
taken up. The idea is to place about two feet of loam 
or other earth, under the floor; this will absorb all the 
liquid part of the manure as it runs down though the 
openings, and in the spring will be converted into the 
finest manure, when it is to be removed and replaced by 
fresh mold." This is a mode we have seen practiced in 
many instances, and we think it a very good substitute 
for a cellar under the bam. 

Seed Cobn — from the tip kernels of the ear, pro- 
duced in a distinct experiment, only half as much as ker- 
nels selected from the middle of the ear; seeil from the 
huts of the ears yielded about fifleen- sixteenths of those 
from the middle. 

Stbawberries. — ^In Ohio and Kentucky, single planta- 
tions of strawberries often cover many acres. The past 
season, 235 bushei* were offered for sale in Cincinnati in 
one day. The price there is usually three or four cents 
a quart. 

Silk FACT0BiE8.^There are eight silk frietories in 
Mansfield, Conn., the greatest silk manu&etnring town 
in the eountiy. 
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0^ The present volame of the Cultivator will dote 
with the next no. (December,) after which, agrreeably to 
our inyariable custom, the paper will be discontinued to 
all who have not ordered and paid for the next year. 
We give this notice now, lest it should escape the at- 
tention of some of our readers, when given in the Decem- 
ber no. We shall send out our Prospectus tor the vol. 
for 1846, wiOi our next no., and shall be greatly obliged 
to such of our present subscribers as may And it con- 
venient to interest themselvet in procuring subscribers 
for the next year. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



4CJLNOWI.£D6MfiNTB. 



During the past month, eommunicaticms have been re- 
ceived from C. C. O., 0. H. Tomlinson, E. O. K., Alex. 
McDonald, D. Q. Mitohell, A Subecriber, 8. F. Chris- 
tian, T. H. H., Charles Fox, J. F., Samuel Camp, S. B. 
BncUey, £. P., £. Smith, Claudius Allen, H. Goodhue, 
Wm. F. Guernsey, J. H. C, J. P. Norton, G. £. J., S. 
W. Jewett, R. Pamell. 

PoTATox Rot. — We have several commuilloations on 
this subject, the publication of which we are obliged to 
decline, as they appear to give but little new light in re- 
lation to the malady. 

TBANSMUTATioN.^We havc received a communica- 
tion signed '< A Fabmkb qf 45 ysorf * fttidiu in CAsnofi- 
pi C0«ffl^," the principal obyect of which seems to be to 
ascertain what we would « acknowledge to be showing**' 
that wheat changed to chess. We refer the writer to our 
last number, page 322, for a plan which we think per- 
fectly fair, and if he will produce cheM from wheat ac- 
cording to that plan, or any other which shall amount to 
positive proof, he shall receive the $50 premium to which 
he refers. We conceive it can be of no advantage to 
publish any more 8iupicion9 of- transmutation — when the 
thing is provtd the public ought to know it. 

C. C. G., Mobile. — ^You can order the works you want, 
through your booksellers or merchants, from New-York. 
The prices are — Downing's Landscape Ghtfdening, $3.50 
— Cottage Residences, $2.00. 

J. A. W., Norfolk.^We know of no work on the sub- 
ject to which you allude, worth purchasing. 

A. H., Lee. S ee oommnnication in another part of 
this paper, for directions for building an Ice-house. 

Cricksts. — H. K. C. wishes to be informed of the 
best way to destroy bouse crickets. Who will tell him? 

8. F. C, Lexington, Ya. — Will reply to your inquiries 
through the Cultivator, as soon as time will permit. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 



It will be seen by a notice in the advertising depart- 
ment of this paper, that the editor of Cultivator, has en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. Elon Comstocx, for the 
purpose of establishing in this city a warehouse for the 
sale of Agricultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds, 
&c. and in connection with it an agency for the purchase 
and nle of all the improved breeds of stock. The want 
of such an establishment, in this cKy) has long been felt, 
and a thorough conviction of its necessity and utility alone 
induced the editor of this paper to become interested in 
it. It will be conducted under the sole management of 
Mr. CoMSTocK, a gentleman, it is believed, every way 
qualified to manage it to public satisfaction. The estab- 
lishment is but just opened; and consequently is as yet 
imperfectly filled, but it is the intention of the proprie- 
tors, to procure, as fost as circumstances will permit, every 
variety of machines, implementg, and seeds required by 
farmers and gardeners, and to make the establishment at 
least equal to any similar one in the Union. 



Samples of ApFLse. — ^We have received from BCr. 
J. C. HASTiNOfl, Clinton, Oneida county, samplea of else 
following varieties of apples: Detroit Red, (or Bto cir 
Apple;) Lowell, or Orangey English Fall Peamftios 
Rutledge. They are eaeh good samples of their knd. 
The Rutledge is an apple of the first quality. It ia JaiA 
now (Oct. 4,) in a fit atate for eaiing. The Enirliflli 
Fall Pearmain is a good sized apple, of fine appcsr* 
ance, and good quality. The Detroit Red, (or Blnek^ 
is a very large showy £ruit, of pleasant, but not very hiipla 
flavor. 

Mr. C. McCoun, of Albany county, has also 
us several samples of apples grown on hla farm, 
them was a yery large apple resembling Pennock's JRed 
Winter, weighing upwar<iU of a pound. There are seve- 
ral other kinds of fine appearance, such as Spitaenburg^ 
Wine Apple, Lady Apple, and some varietiea the names 
of which we did not recognize. 

SssDUNO Peach. — ^Mr. Do re, of this city, has left 
us a specimen of a seedling peach, which appears to ue 
tteserving of propagation. It ripens about the first of 
October, at which season it Is difficult to obtain a goody 
well-flavored peach. It is of good size, and of a quality 
equal to most of our good summer peaches. Mr. Dorr 
has also several seedling eUnff, well deserving cul- 
tivation. 

Catawba Geavbs. — ^This fine grape, which is ao 
prolific and attains such perfection in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati, seldom acquires its ftill natural flavor here- 
owing probably to want of suflleient heat. We have 
just seen, however, in the garden of Dr. Maech, of this 
city, some Catawbas of a quality equal to any we re- 
member ever to have met with. They had though, it is 
proper to say, an advantage of aspect eqoivalest to severai 
degrees of latitude. 

SsxDLiNO Peae. — Dr. Maech baa a seedling pesv 
which he keeps well through the winter. He exhibi- 
ted some of them at our weekly agricultural meetings ia 
the latter part of April last, in fine perfection. It is a 
good pear and highly deserving propagation. Dr. M. 
will furnish a few scions for grafting. 

Since writing the above we have received from Mr* 
EusHA DoEE, of this city, some excellent samples of 
Catawba grapes, grown in his garden on Lydius street. 
They do full justice to the high reputation of thia Gunoos 
variety. 

We liave also received from "A Subsceibee'' at 
Brooklyn, Long Island, some splendid bunches of Isabel- 
la grapes, in reference to the production of which see an 
article in this number under the head of ''Guano for 
roses and grrape vines.*' The samples sent are superior 
to any Isabella grapes we have ever before seen, the 
bunches being very heavy and the fruit of uncommon size 
and rlclmess. 

01^ We would acknowledge the reception of a barrel 
of beautifiil apples from D. Hill, of Bridport, Vermont. 
There are several choice kinds— Spitzenburgs, Gilleflow- 
ers. Blue Pearmains, Stodards, York Russets, and Fall 
Pippins, all very large and fair. If such apples as these 
are produced in the « Green Mountain State," her citi- 
zens need not go elsewhere expecting to find better« 

Old Cheese. — We have received from Messrs. S. 
& L. Ht/ELBUT and Mr. Noeeis Coi^ of Wincheatea, 
Connecticut, a couple of cheeses (two yeara old) manu- 
factured by Mr. Coe, whose dairy was described in our 
September number, (pages 283, 284.) On trial, they ap- 
pear fully to sustain the reputation for excellence which 
Mr. C*s cheese has acquired in New- York and the south- 
em cities. 

HoNET. — We acknowledge the receipt of a pot of 
superior honey, from Mr. Nathan Howaed of Stephen- 
town. From one swarm of bees placed in his improved 
bee-house, Mr. H. took four boxes of six pounds each, 
or twenty -four pounds, in ten days. The article is of 
the very finest quality. 

fjfy For editorial notice of Mr. Colmak's Tour, Part 
yi., and several other editorial articles^ see pages, 341, 
2 and 3. 
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MOHTHLT NOTICia 



^^ In oar notice of the late State Fair> we inadver- 
tentlgr omitted to refer to the attendance of many dit- 
tlnguiahed gentlemen from other itatea. Among them 
were Dr. Holmes, editor of the Maine FUmer; G« W. 
Elmandton, editor of the British American CnUiya- 
tor; M. B. Bateham^ editor of the Ohio Coltivator; 
F. R. EllieCt, editor of the Western Reserve Hort- 
enltural Magaainej Thomas Allleeky Esq., former editor 
of the Farmer, at Cincinnati, and now of Mississippi; 
Mr. Atwood, and Mr. Metcalf, also of Miss.; £. W. 
Thompson, V. P. Home Dist. Ag. boeiety, Canada West; 
Joseph Hartman, delegate firom last named society; 
Franklin Jacques, delegate from the Ag. Society of the 
Township of York, C. W.$ John Torrance, Montreal; 
John O. Malloek, C. W.; W. N. Hobersham, Georgia; 
A. 8. Cooke, Lonisiaoa; Mr. Felder, of South Carolina,; 
Mr. Haskins, of Maryland; Mr. Gilmour, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Jas. Gowen, Esq., MottiC Airy, Pa., who has with 
a public spirit gnatly to be commended, attended the 
last three exhibitions of the Society, and acted as one of 
its Judges on improved cattle: J. T. Buckingham, editor 
of the Boston Courier; Edmund Burke, Commissioner 
of Patents; Mr. Ballard, of Washington, D. C; Solon 
Robinson, of Indiana; Mr. Turner, of Illinois; Dr. Reed, 
of Washington, Pa. ; Judge Smith, and Messrs. Blakesly, 
Atwood, and Nettleton, of Connecticut; Messrs. Whee- 
ler, Stickney, and others, of Massachusetts; John W. 
Dana, Mr. Brown, of Ohio; Mr. W* 0. Wright, of Ver- 
mont, and others. 

Sales or Stock. — ^We lately noticed a couple of fine 
Durham calves, and some superior Merino sheep design- 
ed for the west. The calves, (Don and Dotty,) are a 
very promising pair, purchased of Mr. Prentice, of Mount 
Hope, and are designed fbr Messrs. George Wolfe and 
Thomas McGuire, of Keene, Coshocton county, Ohio. 
The sheep were obtained in part fh>m the noted flock of 
Mr. J. N. Blakesly, of Watertown, Connecticut, and part 
from the no less noted flock of Mr. S. W. Jewett, of 
Weybridge, Vermont. They were designed for Philo 
Buckingham, of Putnam, Ohio. We trust all these ani- 
mals will arrive safely at their several places of desti- 
nation, where w.e are sure they cannot fidl to be highly 
appreciated. 

We learn also that Hon. Daniel Webster, '^ the Marsh- 
field Farmer," has just purchased of Messrs. Coming & 
Sotham two heifers, a three -year-old and a two-year-old, 
of their Justly esteemed Hereford herd. They are de- 
signed for Mr. Ws fhrm in Massachusetts. We are also 
informed that Mr. Stetson, of the Astor House, New- 
York, has purchased a Hereford bull and heifer calf, and 
a cow from the same herd. For the prices which have 
been paid for these fine animals, we have no doubt the 
purchasers will be amply satisfied and recompensed in 
the real improvement of their stock. 

Moa£ Heavy Fi.exces. — ^Ifr. C. Siuth, of Newport, 
N. Y., writes us that he has lately visited the farm of 
R. V. R. HoETON, of Habbarttoot Rutland county, Vt, 
and was highly pleased with Mr. H.'s flock of sheep 
called <' Paular Merinos." He BBys^<< they were short 
legged, large chested, and in all respects superior look- 
ing sheep." • • • « Mr. Horton's flock of 100 ewes, 
sheared 608 lbs. 13 ox. of well- washed wool. One buck, 
two years old, sheared 12| lbs., and others from 8 to 1 ij 
lbs. The wool is fine and excellent." Mr. Smith adds, 
that «Mr. Horton has labored long and fiaithfully to 
bring his sheep to the position they now hold, and 
for beauty of form, hardiness of constitution, and quan- 
tity of fine wool, they are not excelled by any in New- 
York or New-England." 

Mr. Smith, as well as Mr. Horton, are strangers to us, 
but we give the above statements Just as we give others, 
that is, wholly on the responsibility of the persons 
making them. 

<'Many a littlx makxs a micxlx" — So says the 
Scotch adage, and we have Just been told a good exam- 
ple of its truth. A butter dealer in this city has been for two 
years in the habit of saving the 9erafin§i of his tubs^ and 



•oeh small portions as unavoidably became damaged by 
dust, Ac, in opening and examining the tubs. The small 
parcels thus collected he threw into a tub, and when a 
quantity had been collected, he clarified it by putting it 
in hot water where the salt settled to the boltom, and 
the oil was skimmed off the top. In this way he col- 
lected enough to answer his purpose for burning as a sub- 
stitute for lamp oil. It formerly cost him $20 a year for 
oil and candles for burning; but he has saved butter, sudi 
as was formerly wasted, to answer instead— thus '»*'^'"|C 
a saving of $40 in two yearsl 

Egyptian, ox Ehix Barlzy. — In our October no. we 
gave a short notice of a grain which was spoken of in 
the last report of the commissioner of Patents, under this 
name, and -mentioned also that our correspondent W. B. 
of Lawrens district, S. C. was desirous of obtaining some 
for sowing. 

Mr. John D. Spinner, of Herkimer, has sent us a sam- 
ple of bald or naked barley, which may be the kind allu- 
ded to by Mr. Ellsworth and W. B. At any late, it is a 
handsome grain, and weighs, as Mr. Spinner states, sixty 
pounds to the bushel, and is also said to be very produc- 
tive. Mr. S. states that in 1844, he sowed four quarts 
and it yielded four bushels. He says «if it is the kind of 
grain inquired for, it can be had at a much less price than 
W. B. offers." 

Since writing the above, we have received a letter 
from HXNRY Brewbx, of Enfleld, N. Y., in which he 
states that he procured some of the ** skinless" barley, 
(supposed fb be the << Emir or wheat" barley,) last 
spring. He sowed half a budiel of it on 72 rods of 
ground, and the produce was 16 bushels, weighing 58 
lbs. per bushel. It was also much iidured by drouth 
and grass-hoppers. He can ftimish a few barrels of It 
delivered at Ithaca. It can be sent by boats on the 
canal to New- York or Buflblo. He thinks it a valuable 
kind of grain- It makes, he says, good flour, which is 
preferred for cakes to buck-wheat. 

pRor. Johnston's Aorjgultural Catxcnism. — A 
friend at Rochester informs us that this valuable liiUe work 
has been adopted as a text book in the public schools of that 
city, on the recommendation of the Board of Education. 
"I think at," says the letter of our friend, «a most invalua- 
ble work, and if it could be introduced into all the school! 
in the land, its benefits would be incalculable. 

01^ Mr. HiRAjf Mills will act as Agent for the next 
vol. of the Cultivator in Lewis county, and we shall b« 
greatly obli|red for any assistance our friends may be 
able to render him in extending the circulation of our 
paper in that county. 

Thx next State Fair — ^Mr. S. Whalen, of Sara- 
toga county, ''desires to suggest, through the Cultivator, 
Saratoga Spr^igs as the place for holding the next State 
Fair. All things considered, it is a most desirable loca- 
tion. Independent of the numerous health giving foun- 
tains, Saratoga abounds with hotels which at the season 
of the fair are nearly empty. When these are filled, 
there are almost an untold number of private boarding 
houses, which with the hotels cannot fail to accomodate 
the 30,000 or 40,000 that congrejpte on such occasions." 
Albany, Troy, Auburn, and Buffalo, have also been 
named. 

Address oe Hon. Z. Pratt befoie the Qreene coun- 
ty Ag. Society. We have received a copy of this ad- 
dress, accompanied by a copy of a resolution of the so- 
ciety submitting the paper for publication in the Cultiva- 
tor. In the great press of matter on hand we are unabla 
to comply with the resolution, which under other cir- 
cumstances we should be happy to do. The atldress ia 
marked generally with the sound judgment and practical 
sense of the author, who in this instance has labored to 
impress on his fellow-citizens the great advantages which 
flow from a development of the natural resources of the 
country. He says — « We have resources and advantagee 
possessed by no other nation ; and a people belter fitted 
than any other, to develop those resources and improva 
those advantages." 

Of the means of promoting improvement in agriou^ 
ture, Mr. Pratt highly commends the formation of agrl- 
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cultural locietiei, and the ioterehange of iDtelligeuce 
through the .medium of agricultural periodicals. He 

fayt <t The formation of this, and other like assooiations, 

and the variety, and sUndanl worth of our many periodi- 
cals which are devoted to Agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, show the spirit of our people. The benefli which 
the country receives on account of the free interchange 
of thought, and general diffusion of intelligence through 
these channels, is incalculable. An intelligent and well 
informed gentleman from the south once asserted ihat 
through the influence of the Albany Cultivator alone, 
the wealth of that pari of the country had been increased 
more than two millions of dollars." 

TfACHER's Advocate. — This is a new paper devoted 
to the cause of.edueation. Ito publication was commenced 
on the flrst of September last. It appears to be conducted 
with much energy and talent, and we doubt not is des- 
tined to be an important organ in the advancement of the 
gran«l cause in which it has engaged. It is published 
weekly at $2 per year, at Syracuse— edited by Edward 
Cooper, Esq. We recommend it to the attention and 
support of the public. 

The RaiIroad JounifAL. — This valuable Journal is 
publisheil weekly, 16 pages quarto, by D. K. Minor, 23 
Chambers -St., New- York, at $3 per year. It contains 
extensive tables showing the length, cost, income, divi- 
dends, &c., of most of the American and En^h Rail- 
roads ami Canals; also the most recent accounts of im- 
portant improvements in the construction and manage- 
ment of railroads, and railroad machinery.* It will be 
found useful to Engineert, Dirtcton, and Stockholderi of 
Railroads, who should all be familiar, as well with what is 
passing abroad as at home, in relation to this rapidly ad- 
vancing cause. _^____^^___ • 

FOREIGN. 



We have flies of foreign papers to Oct. 2. Accounts 
concur in the statement of a deficiency of breail-shiA. 
both in Great Britain and on the continent. Of the 
causes of this deficiency, we are not fully informed. 
The occurrence of wet weather while the harvest was 
going on, it is stated produced in many districts, great 
damage. But the very general failure of the potatoe 
crop, throughout a large portion of Europe, has undoubt- 
edly been the means of greatly enhancing the price of 
grain. Ordinarily, potatoes constitute the chief support 
of the peasantry in many parts of those countries, and 
it is natural that the withdrawal of that great source of 
•ustenance should cause a rise in the value of grain, and 
perhaps create a demand beyond the abiUty to supply 
without recourse to foreign markets. Whether, how- 
ever, the prospect of a market for our bread-stuffs in 
Europe is such as to Justify the advance which has 
here taken place, we are unable to decide. The rise in 
the British markets, (the news of which by the Great 
Britain steamer created so much stir among our flour 
and grain dealers,) is said to have been partly the result 
of " home deficiency and the numerous orders received 
from Holland and Belgium for the purchase of foreign 
wheat under lock, for immediate shipment to those coun- 
tries, where, it is affirmed, a most alarming deficiency is 
apparent in the potato crop.*' 

The Mark Lane Express observes in relation to the 
loss of the potato crop : " The extent of the damage 
caused by the potato disease is alarmingly great. Not 
only ia such the case in almost every locality in Eng- 
land, but it has extended itself into parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and (he Channel Islands. It is impossible to 
say where it will end; but we most seriously regret this 
circumstance, which must affect the poorer classes of 
society, and entail a vast amount of misery among them. 
Various remedies have been proposed to stop the disease, 
none of which have, we fear, been found successful.'* 

In Holland, (as before mentioned,) Denmark, and 
many parts of France and Germany, this potato malady 
has during the past season greatly prevailed, snd much 
snfTering among the poorer classes of the population is 
feared in consequence. Speculation in regard to the 
cause, is still rife, though but little has yet been settled. 
- One of our latest English papers says-— ''our best mi- 



croscopist cryplogamists are divided in opinioo am to 
whether the cause of the calamity is a fungus or not.'' 

Death of Eabl Spencer. — We regret to leans by 
our late English papers, the death of this devoted Trieod 
of agriculture. We believe his death was quite sadden^ 
but we have not the particulars in regard to the cause. 

09* The English Fanner^t Herald is oopyinir frossi 
this paper, the communications of our Scottish corrre*- 
dent on the Rotation of Crops in the Lothians. 11i« 
editor introduces the flrst of the series as follows >—'« l^e 
are indebted to the CtiltivaUn', an American papcr» ior 
the following letter* the first of a series upon this most 
interesting and important subject Mr. Girdwooih tb« 
writer, is evidently well qualified for the task he hsM sui- 
dertaken, and we shall have pleasure in makini^ our 
readers further acquainted with him. To every Aunsiflr 
in Britsin or Ireland the excellence of the culture in Um^ 
Lothians of Scotland has long been familiar as his hoase- 
hold gods, at least by reputation. The present scries of 
letters from Mr. Girdwood will show the world taoiv 
that excellence has been obtained." The same paper, 
copies Mr. HoxsroRD's 5th Letter on German Farmlnfl^; 
and the London Gor^eiier's Ckromele of Sept 27, copies 
the remarks of Mr. Bacon* on the Potato Rot* from our 
June number. 



SHOW OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 



We attended the exhibition of stock, Bic, of this insti- 
tution, which took place at New- York, on the 14th and 
15th of last month. In point of numbers and quality* we 
think the present exhibition was much superior to any 
former one. The horses were the first which met our 
attention, of which there was a numerous collect ion. 
Among them we particularly noticed Sir PainUry owned 
by Epenetus Howe* of North Salem* Westchester county* 
N. Y. He is a beautiful thorough bred animal* evidenttj 
possessing great power and courage. We also noticed 
several other fine horses, particularly Florizel, owned 
by Mr. Crosby, of Watervliet* and others* whose owners* 
names we did not learn. 

There were several pairs of veiy large, strong mules, 
shown. We noticed several which we thought were 
over 15 hands high. There was also a pair which were 
perfectly white* a very unusual color for this animal. 

Of cattle, therci were several fine Durham bulls, and a 
few good cows. The principal competitors were Messrs. 
Bell k Morris, Woolsey and Dr. Poole* of New- Jersey. 
The letter gentleman also exhibitecl some very pretty- 
full blood Aldemey cows. There were several very fine 
Devons, belonging to Mr. Colt, of New-Jersey. Mr. 
Blakesly, and we think some otliers* from Connectien^ 
also showed some good Devon bulls. 

In the sheep department the show was very gootl — in 
the long wooled breeds it was indeed quite superior, 
both in numbers and quality. Among the competitors 
in this class we noticed Messrs. Hallock. McTntyre* and 
Bathgate, all having excellent stock. The South Downs 
were not numerous, though we noticed a few good ones. 

Excellent Merinos were exhibited by Messrs. Jewett, of 
Vt., and Blakesly of Ct, and some* across ofSaxon and Me- 
rino, by Mr. Smith, of Ct, which attracted much attention. 

There was a considerable assortment of paltry* the 
most curious of which were a pair of anow-ichitt Guinea 
fowls, offered by S. F. Jones, of New Brighton. They 
were perfect albinos, having been bred from the ordinaiy 
grey -spotted species. The same person showed also* 
some immense Java fowls, and capons from the Bucks 
county breed. 

The mechanical, horticultural, and floral department 
of the exhibition, we had not time to examine with the 
attention requisite to obtain a Just idea of it. It was 
however acknowledged to be superior to any previous 
show, and may be pronounced a splendid aflhir. We 
glanced for a few moments at the implements, &c., a pa- 
tent brick moulder* by A. Hall, Coxackie, N. Y.; a 
horse-power by Mr. Burrall, of Geneva; a superior cook« 
ing closet, by J. Grimes, New- York; a shower bath* 
(very convenient,) by John Locke* New-York* and ao 
excellent water filter. 
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iX)WiaNGn» FR0IT AND FRUIT TBiXS OF 

AMERICA. 



We have already given our opinion on the high 
meriu of this work, and have made a few extracts ais 
specimens of what !t contains, to which we here add a 
few; our readers will however remember that such small 
portions can aflRird at beet but a very inadequate know- 
ledge of a well arranged and copiously enriched whole ; 
and the book itself must be had by all who would receive 
the benefit of the inexhaustible fund of information it 
contains. 

Much interest has been excited relative to the efflcacy 
of taU as a preventive of the evreiiKo. The author*s ex- 
perience is given in the following statements : 

''Insects, the larvas or grubs of which harbor in the 
ground during a certain season, as the eurenlio or plum 
weevil, are all more or less aflbeted by the application of 
common salt as a top dressing. On a larger scale-- in 
farm crops — the ravages of the cut- worm are frequently 
prevented by sowing three bushels of salt to the acre, 
and we have seen it applied to all kinds of frait grounds 
with eqtua success. Salt seems to be strongly disagree- 
able to nearly all this dass of insects, and the grubs per- 
ish even where a small quantity has for two or three sea- 
sons been applied to the soil. In a neighborhood where 
the peach worm usually destrosrs half the peach trees, 
and where whole crops of the plum are equally a victim 
to the plum weevil, we have seen the former preserved 
in the healthiest condition, by an annual application of 
a small handful of coarse salt about the collar of the tree 
at the suriacc of the ground; and the latter made to hold 
abundant crops, by a top dressing appUed every spring, 
of packing salt at the rate of a quart to the surftiee occu- 
pied by the roots of eveiy full grown tree.'^ p. 63. 
'' Common salt we have found one of the best fertilisers 
of the plum tree. It not only greatly promotes its health 
and luxuriance, but from the dislike which moet insects 
have to this substance, it drives away or destroys most of 
those to which the plum is liable. The moet successful 
plum grower in our neighborhood, applies, with the best 
results, half a peck of coarse salt to the surface of the 
ground under each bearing tree, annually, about the first 
of AprU.» (p. 266.) Those who have tried salt the pre- 
sent season, in the western part of the state, speak 
of its effects as very decidedly beneficial in saving the 
plum crop. 

On the subject of rspslKng i$Mti» 5y odor$, the follow- 
ing remarks will doubtless be very useftil to many : 

" In the winged state, moet small insects may be either 
driven away by powerM odors, or killed by strong de- 
coctions of tobacco, -or a wash of diluted whale oil or 
other strong soap. Attention has but recently been call- 
ed to the repugnance of all insects, to strong odors, and 
there is but litUe doubt that before a long time, it will 
lead to the discovery of the means of preventing the at- 
tacks of most insects by means of strong-smelling liquids 
or odorous substances. The moths that attack furs, as 
every one knows, are driven away by pepper-corns or 
tobacco, and should ftatnre experiments prove that at 
certain seasons, when our trees are most likely to be at- 
tacked by insects, we may expel them by hanging bottles 
or rags filled with strong-smelling liquids in our trees, 
it will certainly be a very simple and easy way of ridding 
ourselves of them. The brown scale, a troublesome ene- 
my of the orange tree, it Is stated in the Oardmt0r*$ Ckroni- 
cU, has been destroyed by hanging plants of the common 
chamomile among its branches. The odor of the coal tar 
of gas works is exceedingly oflbnsive to some insects in- 
jurious to fkuits, and it has been found to drive away 
the wire worm, and other gmbe that attack the roots of 
plants. The vapor of oil of turpentine is fetal to wasps, 
and that of tobacco smoke to the green fiy." (p. 54.) 

« Motkt and oth$r intedt whUhfiy at nigftf, are destroy- 
ed in large numbers by the following mode, first dis- 
covered by Victor Adonfas, of Fnmce. A fiat saucer or 
or vessel is placed on the ground, in which is placed a 
light, partially covered with a common bell glass besmear- 
ed with oil. All the small moths are directly attracted 
by the light, fiy towards it, and in their attempts to get 
at the light, are either caught by Ithc glutinoHii aidet of 



the bell glass, or faU into the basin of oil beneath, and 
in either case soon perish. M. Adouin applied this to 
the destruction of thepyreUs, a moth that is very trouble- 
some in the French vineyards; with two hundred of 
these lights in a vineyard of four acres, and in a single 
night, 30,000 moths were killed, and found dead on and 
about the vessels. By continuing this process through the 
season, it was estimated that he had destroyed female moths 
sufl&cient to have produced progeny of over a million of 
caterpillars." (p. 55.) After recommending bonfires of 
shavings, and flambeaux of tow dipped in tar, as very effi- 
cient modes of destroying the apple- worm moth, and me- 
lon-bug, the author remarks, " A simple and most effectual 
mode of ridding the fruit garden of insects of every de- 
scription, which we recommend as a general extirpator, 
is the following. Take a number of common bottles, 
the wider-mouthed the better, and fill them about hidf 
full of a mixture of water, molasses, and vinegar. Sus- 
pend these among the branches of trees, and In vari- 
ous parts of the garden. In a fortnight they will be 
found full of dead insects, of every description not too 
large to enter the bottles— wasps, flies, beetles, slogs, 
grubs, and a great variety of others. The bottles must 
now be emptied, and the liquid renewed. A zealous 
amateur of our acquaintance caught last season In this 
way, more than three buekeie of insects of various kinds { 
and what is more satisfactory, preserved his garden al- 
most entirely against their attacks in any shape." 

Some interesting and striking instances are occasion- 
ally given of the productiveness of single trees, and of 
the profits of fruit culture : — 

« Although the apple generally forms a tree of medium 
growth, there are many specimens in this country of 
enormous size. Among others we recollect two in the 
grounds of Mr. Hall, of Raynham, Rhode Islaml, which, 
ten years ago, were 130 years old; the trunk of one of 
these trees then measured, at one foot from the ground, 
thirteen feet two inches, [in circumference,] and the 
other twelve feet two inches. The trees bore that sea- 
son about thirty or forty bushels, but in the yesr 1780 
they together bore one hundred and one bushels of ap- 
ples. In Duxbury, Plymouth county, Mass., is a tree 
which in its girth measures twelve feet five inches, and 
which has yielded in a single season, 131 1 bushels." 

(p. 57.) 

'< There are [pear] trees on record abroad, of great 
size and age for fruit trees. M. Bosc mentions several 
which are known to be near 400 years old. There is a 
very extraordinary tree in Home Lacy, Herefordshire, 
England— a perry pear— firom which were made more 
than once,15 hogsheadsof perry in a single year. In 1805 
it covered more than half an acre of land, the branches 
bending down and taking root, and in turn producing 
others in the same way. Loudon, in his recent work on 
trees, says it is still in fine health, though reduced in 
size. 

<< One of the most remarkable pear trees in this coun- 
try, is growing In Illinois, about ten miles north of Vin- 
cennes. It is not believed to be more than forty years 
old* having been planted by Mrs. Ochletree. The girth 
of its trunk, one foot above the ground, is ten feet, and 
at nine feet from the ground, eix and a half feet; and its 
branches extend over an area sixty-nine feet in diame- 
ter. In 1834, it yielded 184 bushels of pears; in 1840, 
it yielded 140 bushels. Another femous specimen, per- 
haps the oldest in the country, is the Stvyveeant pear 
tree, originally planted by the old governor of the 
Dutch Colony of New- York, more than two hundred years 
ago, and still standing in fine vigor, on what was once 
his ferm, but is now the upper part of the city, quite 
thickly covered with houses."* 

The great profits sometimes derived from the sale of 
fruit of well selected varieties, are evident from a single 
fact in relation to the Froet Qage, a fine late plum> 



• This old U-ee standing at the comer of dd Avenue, and Iddi 
street is evidently on the decline, as it now appears less vigorous 
than It did a few years ago, hard pavements evidently being leas 
favorable than cnltivated soil. A few rods A-om this tree, is a 

E-y tree, also planted by old governor Stnvvesant, now in the 
en of Robert I. Murray, of 14th-street, which annually yiahll 
ycropfc— Jftf. 
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which commaBdi from two to Ave dollars a biMb«l in 
narket; — 

•' £if hteen hondred dollars hara bean reeciTed hjr a 
aingla farmer in this Ticinily, for a sini^le season^ crop 
of this plum." (p. 300.) 

The frauds of dishonest onrserymen are oeeasionally 
mentioned; an instanee of which Is i^ven by the notioc 
of the " Tobaeoo-leaFed cherfy>*' sold under the impo- 
sing name of « /bar fo lAs fNNiii^" which would make 
the cherries about twice the size Of common ben's eggs. 
The leaves of this yariety are very large tnd coarse, and 
thus well calculated to facilitate the fraud, but the froii 
is Tery small; hafU-fleshed» with a large itone, and of 
inferior flavor. 

Under the description of the Monarch pear, considered 
by T. A. Knight with whom it originated, as superior to 
all others, are the following remarks: — 

<* By some unlucky error, Mr. Knight transmitted to 
this country, and disseminated partially in England, seve- 
ral years ago, grafts of a worthlem sort, for this flue 
pear, which in no way resembled it The fiilse sort 
was pretty largely propagated and distributed before the 
error was discovered." • # • «Mr. Knight was deep- 
ly mortified at this accidental error, and is mid to have 
remarked, that he would gladly have sacrificed £10«000 
rather than it slioald have occurred. Would that some 
nnrseiymen were as conscientious t** And henee the 
importance of propagating for sale or general distribu- 
tion such fruits only as have been well proved from 
bearing trees, without depending merely on the authori- 
ty of others. 

In another place the author truly remarin, << Some 
nurserymen here, we regret to say, do not scruple to fill 
large catalogues with the names of varieties which have 
no corresponding existence in their grounds." 

Those who have largely disseminated the numerous 
foreign pears lately introduced in our country, before a 
thorough (rial of theh: qualities and fitnem for the clU 
mate, should receive a caution from the following fact : 

« The most succenful cultivator of pears in this coun- 
try, whose oolleetion comprises hundreds of varieties, 
lately assured us that if he were asked to name aU the 
sorts that he considered of wuforymg nmd iMtfussMonabte 
tuJ Un e t in all respects, he could not count more than 
twenty V* The author very Justly adds, however* <'It 
may then be asked, why do all cultivate so large a va- 
riety. We answer, benuse the quality of many is yet 
not fully decided; again, there is a great difference In 
taste, as to the merits of a given sort; there are also 
some sorts so productive or handsome, &c., that they 
are highly esteemed, though only second rate. -In a 
work like the present, we are also obliged to describe 
many sorts of second quality, in order to assist in identi- 
fying them, as they are already in general cultivation." 

In ripening winter pears, some care and skill are re- 
quired. ▲ want of this has induced some cultivators to 
niJect as worthlem some truly fine varieties. The fol- 
lowing directions are given :— 

<< Winter demert pears should be allowed to hang on 
the tree as long as pomible, until the nights become 
frosty. They should then be wrap|»ed separately in pa- 
per, packed in fcegt, kwrsls, or §maU b(ww, and placed in 
a cool, dry room, free from frost. Some varieties, as 
the D'Areniberg, will ripen freely with no other care 
than placing them in barrels in (be cellar, like apples. 
But most kinds of the finer winter desseH pears should be 
brought into a warm apartment for a couple of weeks 
before the usual, season of maturity. They should be 
kept covered, to prevent shrivelling. Many sorts that 
are comparatively tough if ri|tened in a cold apartment, 
become very melting, buttery, and Juicy, when allowed 
to mature in a room, kept at the temperature of 60 or 
70 degrees." 

BoNB Manure. — R. M. Bailey mys in the American 
Agriculturist, that some of the most extensive farmers of 
Long Island, use annually fh>m 500 to 1000 bushels of 
ground bones on their lands, applying it at the rate of 35 
to 56 bushels per acre; and that some of the poorest farms 
have thus been made fertile and productive, within the 
last fifteen years. 



FABM OF J. F. 8BBAFE. 



Ik August last we had the pleasure of making a call at 
Ibis fine fisrm, which is called High Clifl; and is aitontcd 
in (he town of Pooghkeepeie. It appears that it has re- 
ceived the first premium from the Botehess county Agri- 
cultural Society as the beet cultivated farm m the eoontj. 
We are not smrprimd at this, for though our examination 
of it was necessarily hasty, we eonld not flkil to observe 
ihe evidences of good management which are so con- 
spicuous. The following extract from the report of the 
committee which awarded the premium refened to, will 
give a more Just view of the fhrm than we are able to 
furnish from our hasty visit. We would eidl particalar at- 
tention to the eaEMlnest with which all the operations on 
Mr. 8hcafe*s larmaro recorded a pfam which we wiah 
might be gCBerally adopted. 

The commiateethroagh their cfaalrnmB, cannot lef Ibe 
opportunity pass of cxpreming their pleasure andapprobn- 
tion of the high state of eultivaUoa, and many improve- 
ments they witnessed on this Aurm. It consbts of 290 acree, 
divided uito 13 lots by substanthd stone wall», with lanea 
leatling to each lot, and gatee huag in the most substantial 
manner; aU tim hedgerows, eiden, fcc, along the fences, 
carefully extirpated, and no weeds to be seen ; all the looce 
stones earefollypicked ap and laid in walls ; the land ap- 
peared to be in a high stile of cultivation, and well seeded 
andmanured. Lime hasbeea used with good eflbet as a ma- 
nure, also hora shavings, muck, barn-yard manure, fcc. 

<< The fans baildiags were in excellent order, and eoold 
not but excite the admiration of the committee. The cow 
stables, are excellently ananged, the name of each cow 
being plaeed over her separate stall, where she can en- 
joy her food wilhont being annoyed by her neighlwis, 
and she being sheltered from the storms of winter, and 
being carefolly bedded with straw, the manure is saved 
from being leeched by rains. The coansittee would 
recommend Ifaeslabliog of cattle to all farmers, (the sta- 
bles can be made lew expensive than these) as a great 
mving of fodder, manure, Ibc., adds to the comfort of the 
cattle, and they bctieve in a very short time would repay 
the farmer for the expcswe of a shed. 

** The barns and sheds appear to be very conveniently 
arranged, being placed on theeide of a knoll, and the hay, 
Ac, pitched in the windows of the sheds. 

<<Mr. Sheafe has been areethig a superior hay prem 
which appesred to be made In the most substantial man- 
ner. He has also an ofltoe eiacted near his farm build- 
ings, where his farmer keeps a set of books, being a 
journal of every day's worky the expense of every field 
and crop ; the sge, pedigref^ Jtc.» of all the stodt. In 
the office is a platform scale to weigh every thing neeaa- 
sary ; also a map of the fhrm, containing the quantity of 
land in each field, each lot being anmbered and surveyed. 
Indeed (he Old adyige, <'a place for everything, and every 
thing in its place," appeared to tie verified here. The 
piggery also appeared well adapted to its purpose, well 
filled with old and young porkers. The farm house and 
dairy cellar appeared excellent and well arranged. 

** The Committee were showa some beautiful fonnlqg 
implemen(s,among them asubsoil plow to break op tte 
hard pan in heavy land, following the common plow, 
also other plows. All of them appeared well adiiplad 
for (he work to be done— a plaster sower ; straw and root 
cutter, &c. 

'<This farm is used principally for gracing. TheCoaa- 
mittee were shown a beauiifal herd of improved short 
horns, well adapted either for the dairy or the shambles; 
also a flock of Southdown sheep. It wouhl take too 
much time to mention everything worthy of note. This 
farm has been under the management of Mr. Jamxs H. 
Lawson, for a number of years, and too much credit caa* 
not be awarded him for the skill and judgment showa 
in everything appertaining to the form.'' 

Birds p». Insects.— -The north of Frtmce is distin- 
guished by a deficiency of trees ami hedge-rows and af- 
fords consequently but little shelter for birds. The ef- 
Tect is as obvious as it is injurious, and des(ractive insects^ 
unchecked by their natnral enemies, commit extensive 
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LITE STOCK IN COHNBCTICUT (OonUimtd.) 

Eabt-Windsob, u w« bare manlionei], wm ooled al 
•d tuly period for Uie eKcaUenu of ill ealtl*. T 
Ant liua wo were e»er ia BoMon, w« raooIlMt bavi 
»aui at Uie Columbiao Mmewn, Ihe Mubtl ikin ot " 1 
Oreal Connecticul Ox.'> This ox, u we are iBfanaid 
by Henry WiKioa, Eiq., wu bred by Mr. Blimr Wol- 
coU, ofEul Wiodfor, am) *aia about Ihe year 1809 
Hia weighl, whan •laushlertd, wm 2,133 pouuda. Ui. 
WaUon thinka thii oi wai dewMikded bom ■ boll ic- 
(miluced ban by Hr. Bananal Wolcott, praviooalo ITM, 
Many othar animali quiM a* raaurkable ai thii ox, wen 
bred in Ihia town more Itaan thir^ yaara ago. 

In 1827, Mr. John WaMa punibaMd a[ Col. JaqiMI, 
orManachiuelti, a aborl-bonied bull called HoUtr»4n, 
Hr. W. had kept bim one jtat previoiu lotbe purchaa*. 
Thii aniniiU, voder Ibe oama or Fortunattii, wu import- 
ad by the lale Goibam Panani, Ewl- of HanaehMelli, in 
November, 1818. He WH a boll of noaaidarable eeleb- 
rily in lUaiM*£biuatU and Connoatiout for aennl year*, 
la 1319 he reoeived fhim the MiiaarhiMrtla Society for 
Promoting ABrieallun, the pramiudi of «■« kuadr^ Nat- 
ion aa Ihe beal imptwtad bull at tba aootely'a at 
Brigfaloo thai year. From a letter we recelvad boai 
Mr. Puaona aevetal yeaua ago, wi lean Ibal Holilemaai 
waa bredatNorUiAll«rtoii,YoikBhJre,(£ng.,)by Gaorge 
Faulkner, Eaq., at whdm he wa« purchaaeil by Mr. P.'- 
agent, who waa directMl to obtain the beat atoclt lo b 
had. Id a hand-bill iavicd in 1S20, he ja deaeribed a. 
foUowii— "Hia color ia bright ehealnat, ikio yellow, 
hotaa UDCOmnianly light and flnely carved.'' There 
DO doubt that he beloaged to Ihe bru vaiiely of wb 
were called in thal.d^, the "Teeawaler" catUe. II 
progeny were generally hardy, thrifty, and excellenl 
nilken, oflen carrying priica at the Hanaohuaetl 
and county abowi la well aa Ihe ahowi in Conne 

The quality otbia fleah waa not probably aa good i 

ol aome animala, Ihaugb hia progeny (ram commoneowa 
ware nol generally complained of in thii reapeol. 

The llgure at Ihe head of tbia article waa copied from 
OBelabeD of HolJenieaa in 18S8. With the exeeplioa of 
the neck, which ii repraaenlwi with tomawhal lea di 
lapihan belonged lo the animal, it ia laid by tboie wbc 
Mmember him, lo give a Tcry good OHtliua oT taia lead, 
ing eharaoterialiea. 

Th« Shon-Hona of tba dlatrld ot HoBderoeaa, York 
ahire, had long linoe Ihe repniatioa of great milkera, ani 
it wae probably Ihia clraomataitMlhatindDoai) Hr. Par 
•ooa 10 lubalilule far Ihia bull Ihe name orHoHlemeH foi 
Ihal of Fortunalua. The leaull, bowerer, waa doubtltM 
injuiioua to the repnUtion Of tba ball and hia progeny. 
Among thoaa acqnaiated wilh the hiatory and ebaracler- 
ialici of the old HotderacM brMd, the idw vaa al 



received thai Ihe animal waa of (hia race, which I.bw- 
rancedaacribei aa one "of Ihe worat thaped ■n<l Itaaf 
ptoBlable. • • ■ Slow faedera, never fat, and the 
lleah aiceaalvely coarae." Theae eharacleriitict would 
be by DO meana geuexally applicable to Mr. Fanoni' 
boll and hia alodc 

Hr. Saaonel Bwllell, (lale)y daeeaaad,) of Eaat-Wind- 
aor, bred and hoed a pair of oiaa got by Uoldemeai, 
which he eolil u the foot, i> Wilbtahan^ Maai., on (be 
ITth of HovembM-, 1833, they being then aeven yean 
and eight nootha old. Their live weight at Ihia lime, 
aa certified by a awom aurveyor, waa individually 3,740, 
and 3,7U&— (olal 7,449. Hr Bartlett iufbrmeil ua Ibal 
the dranad weight of theae catUe waa riaing 6,2tX) Iba. 
Mr. Bartlett abowed ue on taia flne farm, (a pattern of 
good management,} aereral auperior milch eowi which 
have more or leaa of the blood of Holdemeaa. We like- 
wiia aaw aeveral of the Mme Mood in Ibe neighborhood, 
one of which, a half-blood Boldemesa, had the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary milker, and waa aaid lo have 
made tburteeo ponndi of butter par week, fed on gtaaa 
nly. A aon of Mr. Bartlett haa aome full blood Dor- 
ama. We aaw a «ow and a pair of ateera whieh look 
'ell. Mr. loim Bitaall (bowed oa aavenl good cowl, 
pair of very large, lining oxen, and aometfarifly ataer*. 
Henry Walaon, Baq., haa qnile a herd of full blood 
Durtuma. He fan been in poaaeaaion of Ihia alock 
It firom the Inlroductlon of the breed into tba 
coonlry. He SnI parchaaed aome full bloodi of Slephen 
Wllliama, Eaq., of North borongh, HIaaa., (Ibe owner of 
Voting Denlon,} which were aiFlerwanls eraaied wllh 
Wye Comet, porehaaed by Mr. Wuaon al Col. Powell, 
* ?hiladelphia. SInoe then he parehaaed aome cawa of 
late Hon. Stephen Tan Renaaelaer, of tbia city. He 
haa Itkewlae several of the progeny and deaoendanta of 
Ihe line Dnrbam atook imported In 1830 by Elnocb Bilaby, 
Baq., of UoBchuaatta. He haa tned high bred balli of 
oa bnillea. Several of bia eow* ahow flne pointa, 
and have the appaareoce of being capital mllken. Hia 
Young Agatha, a calf of Mr. 8ilaby>a imported Agaiha, 
cow of gnat ■nbetauee, good aymmelry, and Hr. 
Walaoo aaanream, la the baat milker h« ever owned. 
Taking her In all reapeda, aba la a auperior cow, evM 
among Ibe/anMiloMt of ttae celebialed breed lo which 
abe balOBgt. 

the farm of Orren Thompaon, Esq., principal of Ibe 

Thompionville Manufaetnrlng company, wa aaw Ihe ball 

Sir Dick, and two cowa. Imported by Hr. T. a year or 

ince. The eowa were very large, and were aald 

to hiTe been leleeted in England on acconni of (heir 

eal milking quallliea. They were, however, very thin 

Oeab when we raw them, being evidently loo large 

' the thin toll ud abort pasture of that aeclioa. 
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BEMEDT MR C0W8 BUCIIMG THEM8BITBS.— (Fig- 97. 

A MlbKlibar ioqain* for «pl>B lo prCTenl eow* from 
■ueklDg llMiiiMlTai. W« sive the »bov« cot » " " 
■owineilMeriptioDi m ttaa bad plu we have 
R wu riiniiched for the CaltiTKlot by B. NoMb, Jr., of 
BvrltD, Cona., in 1M2. 

DMcripHon—A ud H, ia the cut, reprewnt la 
bairi, gf* tizsiuiUble tor tbe uiDul tor wb>c 
ialeDitei). Tbe bow mirkeil B, ihould be ■ 111 
largnl, carrel pond ing with he sice of the neck 
ihoalileti. C ani] Q, repreeent the joit or neck _ 
It i> formed of two pleeea of wood of t iiie Br i{bj 2j 
incbri and fntned together bj matD* of ■ erora piece, 
which sive* it the appearance of the letter H. 
yoke are bored (oar hole) of tbe aiia of tbe bowa, and 
at nieb di)<uce apart ai would bell reeeire Ihem. 
Acron Uia bowl, midway from the boUom to Ihe necli 
piece, are riveted two pieeei of iron marked E. and F. 
Thete piece* hate a ipiral lerminatioD. They iboald be 
bent out BOmewhat, lelt they uimeceauiily pierce the 

■idea ot Ihe animal. 

FATTENING ANIHALB. 

It ibould be made a primary object la blten aaimali 
intended for ilaiigbler ai rapidly at ponibis, if we wiib 
lo obtain Ihe Kreateat quantity of meat in proportion ' 
thq food coiwimed. Tbe reaioa ia Ihii : It lakM a ci 
lain amount ot food, daily, to auppoit life, or to lupply 
Iha natural waate of ibe tiody. For imtaace, luppoie 
fifteen buiheli of meal and Bra hundred poundi of hay 
will bring an animal to a certain degree of falnea 
Ibrty days; that ia, allowing a peck aul a half of m< 
and (wilve and a half poundi of hay to be coaium 
daily. Now luppoee it takei ■ foarlh part of ihia daily 
allowance to nuitain life and lupply the waite of U 
body ; then, If intlead of feedinif out our whole quioli . 
of food iafBrti dayi, we prolong Ihe time to an kundrtd 
«mi rizty dayi, the food would be WMled, and Ihe troubti 
•nd labor of feeding expended for nolhlng; a* the aai 
nal might be in wone condition at Ihe ezpiralioaof Ihal 
time than when we began feeding. 

Thi> ii a matter which haa been too little regarded, 
and aa a ooniequence, there haa beau a naelen expendi- 
ture of food and labor. In Ihe animal economy, Ibe ae. 
«imulaliOD of Hi. and extra lleeh, ia only a depoiil of 
•uperfluoui nutrimeni, which not being required by Ihe 
iyiism at one lime, it laid by (or future emargi 
ajul it iDUU ba obviout that the larger Ihe quaniily of 
food which ■ latlening animal can be made to coniume 
daily, with a good appelile, or to digeet Ihoroagbly, the 
greater wlU be tbe amount of fleih and lal gained ' 
proportion to Ihe whole quantity of food coniumed. 

Another eaienlial point in bltenln^ animalt, ti to keep 
(hem in a quiet and comfortable condition. We do not 
propOH to engage at preienl in a eoniideration of Ihe 
relative action of the different organi of Ihe animal body. 
Every farmer haa, however, more or leaa noticed Ihe 
connection which the nerroui tyilcm hM with Ihe di| 
live and lecreliva organi. An animal may cooiuni 
large amount of food, but If it li ao ailualed that i. _. 
retllea* and Uiaconlenled, Ihe aecuunlalion of lU will be 



only at * ilow and uaprofllable rale. We have a a — 
hog* aDdeallle intended for tlangtaler, rendered wo «n- 
lirely uncomfortable from tbe coldneaa and (Uthinp— oC 
iheir gitualion, thai Ibey uarcety throve at all, ttiowgh 
Ihey eontumid and waited much more food than Uiey 
would have required if pn^wrly eared for. Hcnea Um 
aaying, that "au animal will Krel off fletb faaler thsa it 
can be gained." 

Animida ihouId not be oonflned to wet and maddj 
. acet—above all thinga they ahould not be obligad W 
take tbeir food In aueh placet. Cattle and itaaep tbnt rnr* 
fed with grain and vegetable!, thoold be provided ivitk 
■ --- manger*. FaUing boga ahould be fed ia cl«aa 
„ It, or on clean dry floor*, and their aleeping planea 
thontd be diy and tuadenlly warm. They ahould not 
be expected to perform mucb labor in ihacompott-yardi 
" ', aerriee thould be rendered while Ihey arc in worfe. 
trim, and not after Ihey are fnll fed and are beeom iof 
rioaded with fat. All exertion ii atteBded wttti a 
watte of muacular tinne, and Ihe more leborioui Ihe exer- 
tion, the greater ia the expenditure. Hence tbe ine rwa a 
in weight will be moat rapid by allowing the aniaal to 
remain ai much al reil aa ia oonalalent with the preter*«> 
lion of It* health. 

Buhttaneei in which the nutrimeal ia mncb coaieeDtiB- 
ted, ahould be fed with care. There ia daugcr, ea p « 
iatly when the animal 1* firal put to feed, that mtM* 
nay be ealen al once (ban the digettive orgaia can 
aanage. Mealoflndian com i* highly aalritive, and 
rhen properly fed cauaaa anlmala to firten faater than 
luoal any other food. They will not, however, bear to 
be nclaaively kept on Ihit article for a great lesgtfa of 
me. Meal made from Ihe heavieal wietiea of cora, 
ipecially that from the hard flinly kinda grown in llM 
northern and eastern alatei, it quite loo Uroog food for 
cattle, iheep, or horaet, lo be full-fed upon. Hence ooa 
' 'he advantages of having the eoh groond with tha 
1, by which the nutrimeni la dilRiaed through a grcalar 
bulk, iaya lighter In Ihe atomaeh, and it more Ihorooghly 
digeatrd. The eOM of pure com mead on animal*, wa 
tuppoie to be aimilar to that KimetiDea produced on oar 
own apeelea by tha nae of Sne wheaten floor— the aobieet 
beconea A/tptfHc, and it forced to nie bread which haa 
tbe bian mixed with tbe floor. Tbe mixhite of Ihe eofa 
with Ihe meal, aniwen the pnrpoae of Ihe bran — Iha 
heallh of the animal it preaarved and the proceB of dl< 
geatton goei on tinlalemiptedly. In (act Uie adtaulagaa 
of grinding the cob and com together for feeding calUa 
may be mid to be well eitabliibed. For hoga, Ihe bene- 
fit of Ibe cob, li not, we think, ao evident) thoeeaaimal* 
ippearlng to be belter adapted for taking their nooriah- 
nenl in a concentrated form, tlun ihone which riuai- 
late, or chew Ihe cod. Yet tOoA auffloientlj- balky M 
eOeet the diatenlioD of Iha boweli ii neeetaary for bogi. 
Hay or ilrsw, cut Into lengtht ao abort aa to be r e adily 
mlied with meal, antwer* a good pnrpoae in rendariay 
Ihe meal eaty ofdigealioa, and in enabling tha iiiinal 
to extract from it all the nntriment. 

Hnch haa been laid on eocWag (bod for ttoek, and H 
aeema to have been pretty well aattled that for boga, il 
ia attended with eontiderable advaalage*, bnt at regarik 
catUe, we are yet wilhoat any raltable eiperimenta mada 
in Ihi* country. Tbe Highland Soeiely of Scotland, la- 
ttituled a leriet of experiment* a (tow yeara ago, with 
a view Of ascertaining the advantage. If any, of cookin( 
diObrenl kindt of Ibod for dilArent apeciea of animala. 
The coneluaion arrived at from the retuU of these ex- 
perimeola, wat, that Iha inperiority of cooked over ua- 
cooked foiyl for eatlU ti but trifling, and not auOcienl ta 
balance the coat; but for hogi, the extra oott of prepatia- 
lion wai repaid. Tbe article* tried were lumept, pota- 
loei, barley, and oatmeal, oll-cahe and flax teed. We 
do not lulrert lo thete eiperlmentt aa altogether coocla- 
re, though at beforeaaid, we could not aclviae Ibe ootlay 
'much eipente for cooking food for cattle, (ill tome addi- 
inal light ahall indicate Iti advantage*. 
Tha appetite and health of animala are promoted by 
giving a variety of food, Thia fact haa led to Ihe prepa- 
Ltionof compoundi for fattening alock. An article called 
Warne*' C^mpoimd," (tee laat vol. Cultivator p. 373, 
374,} ItmaeheMeeBed by Britiih Carmen, for ftrftaDiaf 
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oattle. For faitoning hogs, we have used with advantage 
the following mixtarea. 1. Two parU potaloei and two 
I»art8 pumpkins; boil together till they csan be easily mash- 
ed fine — then add one part meal, stirring and mixing inti- 
mately together. The heat of the potatoes and pump- 
kins will scald or cook the meal, and when ccHd the 
mixture will be a stiff podding. 2. Two parts potatoes, 
and two of ripe, palatable apples, (either sweet or sour;) 
boil till they can be mashed flne---then add one part meal, 
(either that trom com» barley, or oata and peas, allow- 
ing the tame weights,) and mix together while the po- 
tatoes and apples are hot. 

Hogs seem more fond of this food when it has slightly 
fermented, (not become pnngently sour,) and they ap- 
pear to fatten faster if it la fled in this state. We have 
never seen hogs thrive ikster than when fed on these 
mixtures, with occasionally a little dairy-slop, and we 
have always found the pork solid and of good quality. 

In reganl to the retative value, compared with grain, 
of different kinds of vegetables for feeding stock, there 
Is, perhaps, more diversity of opinion than on almost 
any other branch of husbandry. Some, for instance, be- 
lieve that four bushels of potatoes are equivalent to one 
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bushel of com meal ; others think potatoes should be 
reckoned higher; others again hold them less valuable, 
while some declare that stock will scarcely fatten at all 
on potatoes, and that for milch cows, if they increase 
the quantity, they ii^nre the quality of the milk. It is 
not easy to understand fblly the cause of such contrary 
opinions; but there is no doubt that it may be considered 
partly attributable to the different degrees of nutriment 
which the same kinds of vegetables possess when grown 
on different soils, and under different circumstances, and 
partly to the different systems observed in feeding. Ac- 
cording to some chemical analyses, tumeps and other 
vegetables contain considerably more nutriment when 
grown on some soils, or by the aid of some manures, 
than when produced on other soils. Potatoes produced 
in soils deficient in carbonaceous matter, are acknow- 
ledged to be less nutritive than others. 

But probably the principal canse of vegetables having 
been undervalued for animals, is their having been used 
in an improper manner. Boussingault and his associates 
restricted the food of certain animals to potatoes, turneps, 
mangel wurizel, and carrots, and from the result of this 
experiment, inferred that these vegetables would not 
fatten swine or cattle — that they reduced the flesh of 
milch cows, and made the milk poorer — and that all the 
butyraceous particles the milk containeil came from the 
lat previously deposited in the system. 

IVithout attempting to discuss this matter in detail, we 
would remark that to aproefieol man, accustomed to 
feeding animals with vegetables, these results, though at 
variance with others, would not appear strange. It is 
well known that graminiverous animals require food of a 
fibrous nature, and that an essential function of some 
species, rumination, cannot be carried on without it It 
is also known that the articles alluded to have, when 
fed by themselves, a laxative or cathartic action; and 
thus for various reasons, we see the necessity of feeding 
straw or hay with vegetables, in order to enable the 
animal to derive full benefit from them. In the ex- 
periment of Boussingault, the animals, it should be re- 
membered, were confined to the vegetables, without any 
fibrous or absorbing substances to check the tendency to 
purgation, and keep the food in the intestines in such a 
State, and for such a length of time, that the nutritive 
particles could be assimilated. If the animals had been 
fed wholly on com meal or wheat flour instead of potatoes 
and tumeps, the eflbcte would not, probably, have been 
precisely similar, but no practical farmer would expect 
stock to thrive or continue healthy for any considerable 
length of time on either of these substances. And yet we 
do not see why it might not with as much propriety be ar- 
gued from a failure to fiitten stock on meal and flour, 
that it was owing to a deficiency of nutriment in these 
articles, as that the Ailure in the former case was attribu- 
table to this cause. 
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Wrrn the exception of the state of Maine and the 
British Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
we think the potato crop has not this year been as 
much injured in this country by what is called roi, as it 
was in either of the two years last preceding the present. 
In Europe, however, the ravages of the disease have 
been more extensive than ever before. The foreign 
journals teem with accounts from all quarters of the in- 
jury suffered, and with various conjectures and theories 
as to to the nature of the cause and remedy. 

The Edinburgh Quarterly Journal publishes a letter 
from Professor Johnston in which he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks:—- 

« lliis disease in the potatoe has already called forth 
many hasty opinions, almost all partially true, because 
founded on one or two facts, but nearly all unsound as 
general expressions of the truth, since thcgr are contra- 
dicted by the experience of other practic;^] men in other 
districta of the country. We are clearly unable as yet, 
to assign either any general cause for the disease or any 
universal remedy. Something may possibly be suggest- 
ed by the analysis of sound and diseased potatoes, for 
which the Highland Soeiety has offered a premium, 
though, in the present state of our knowledge upon the 
subject even this is doobtfhl. The most that chemistry 
has yet done for this question is in the shape of sugges- 
tions fbr ex|)eriment." 

The Buflklo Pilot furnishes a translation of a paper 
originally prepared by Prof. CiiuLS. Morxkn, of the Uni- 
versity of Liege. He conjectures that the disease pro- 
ceeds from a description of mold or fungus. It may be 
said that this theory has the appearance of plausibility, 
as the blight or blast in grain, has been pretty clearly 
traced to a fUngos; the spread and increase of which is 
however, greatly dependent on the weather, heat and 
moisture, or a damp sultry atmosphere, iavorinjr its pro- 
pagation. But until something more shall have been 
actually proved by experiment or practice in regard to 
the prevention of the dilBculty complained of, we do 
not think it necessary to occupy much space in giving 
theories in reference to the cause of the disease or ita 
remedy. We give place notwithstanding to the follow- 
ing extract from Prof. Morren*s paper, which we are 
sure will at least be read with interest: 

** For some time I have been in the daily habit of ob- 
serving from stage to stage, the progress of the disease 
in various fields of potatoes. It commences unquestion- 
ably, with the leaves and superior parts of the plants. 
I have even observed the flowers and balls first attacked. 
A part of the tisaue becomes unhealthy, loses its color, 
and changes rapidly to yellow ; the spota then become 
gray, and within a day or two subsequently, the under 
side of the leaf and fruit will show a sort of white down 
or mold. The microscope shows that this down pro- 
ceeds from a sort of fungus, that fructifies upon tlie pile, 
or beard, that thickly covers the under side of the leaf 
of the potato plant. 

<< This fungus is of an extreme tenuity ; but reproduces 
in an incredible measure. Ita trank is composed of se- 
veral erect, jointed fibres, bearing at their summits one 
or more branches, always double, and at the ends of 
which appear the reproductive bodies, in the form of an 
^ggf hut which do not really exceed in diameter the 
one hundredth part of a millimetre, or the 393,700 part 
of an inch. Perhapi it will be said that this is a small 
affair to make such ravages, but I would ask is the itch 
a disease less to be feared, because the animals produ. 
cing it exist only in a microscopic state? 

" Immediately following the formation of the yellow 
spot, and the developmenta of the boirydis upon the po- 
tato leaf, the stem begins to feel the deleterious influ- 
ence. Here and there the epidermis begins to turn brown, 
and tlnally black; and when the phases of the disease 
are carefully watohe<l, through the microscope, it will 
be readily perceived that it is in the bark the fatal germ 
exista. The morbid agent communicates iu action from 
the bark to the inner epidermis, and although this tat- 
ter does not always show the fUngus itself, yet it is not 
, the leu fatally affected. To those who have any idea ot 
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regeUble ph^rtiology, theie effeeto are eatily enough ex- 
plained. The sap, modified into living juiee^ into Tege- 
table blood, la formed in the leaf, and deacends to the 
Item and roota, through the bark. Here this sap, or 
blood, if we please, becomes diseased, and carries the 
poison of the leaf through the fibres of the whole plant, 
and the stalk perishes. In fine, so soon as the black spots 
appear upon the stalks, the leaves dry up and wither, the 
plant droops, dies and finllsto the earth, to disseminate a 
million fold, the poisonous canker." 

ORIGIN OF THE MORGAN HORSE. 

Bffr. WEI8SIKOS&, one of the editors of the Louisyille 
(Ky.,) Journal, has lately made a tour through the north- 
em and eastern slates, and while in Vermont took pains 
to examine the best horses, and to learn all particulars 
relative to the breed and mode of management. In rela- 
tion to the origin of the celebrated Morgan horses he 
has, however, given a statement, said to have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Cotterel, of Montpelier, which we can- 
not but think is at variance with well esublished facts. 
To give a full understanding of the case, we herewith 
copy the statement of Mr. Cotterel, as griven in Mr. 
Weissinger's letter published in the Journal, and then 
offer counter testimony : 

'< Mr. Cotterel, of this place, [Montpelier,] who is as 
well acquainted with horses as any man in Vermont, 
says there is not the slightest doubt that the original 
Morgan was got by a Canada horse. He sajrt the most 
probable account of his origin it this. A man by the 
name of Smith, at Plainfield, N. H., had a fine imported 
mare. He rode this mare to Canada on a courting ex- 
pedition, and while there his mare got in foal. Smith 
regretted the accident, and laying no value upon the colt, 
he sold it to Morgan, a singing master, who, when the 
eolt was grown, rode him about on hit singing circuit. 
When the colts from Morgan's horse grew np they 
proved fine, and this gave him celebrity. He was a 
fleet runner at short distances, and this originally induced 
the people to try him.** 

Ill the ninth volume of the Cultivator, we published 
some letters from Justin Morgan and John Morgan, 
which in our opinion fhmish the most authentic his- 
tory of the origin of this race of horses that has yet 
appeared. Indeed, so tar as it goes, we have the full- 
est confidence in its correctness. We republish the fol- 
lowing extracts from those lettters. Justin Morgan, it 
will be remembered, is a ton of the Justin Morgan who 
owned the original Morgan horse. Of course he speaks 
of many things according to his personal knowledge, 
leaving little chance for any mistake. 

The following is an extract from a letter of Justin 
Morgan's, originally furnished for the Cultivator, (Vol. 
IX. p. 99,) dated Stockbridge, Vt., March 1, 1842. Af- 
ter stating that his father owned the horse from which 
the nee of Morgan horses sprung, he says :— 

** I will now relate the facts relative to said Morgan 
horse, as I reccollect them. My father, Justin Morgan, 
brought said horse, or rather said colt, into Randolph, 
Vt, in the summer or autumn of 1795. Said colt was 
only two years old when my father brought him to Ran- 
dolph, and had never been handled in any way, not even 
to be led by a halter. My father went to Springfield, 
Mass., the place of his nativity, and the place from which 
he removed to Randolph, in the spring or summer of 
1795, after money lliat was due to him at that place, as 
he said ; and instead of getting money as he expected, he 
got two colts, one a three years old gelding eolt, which 
he led, the other, a two years old stallion colt, which 
followed all the way from Springfield to Randolph ; hav- 
' ing been, as my father said, always kept with, and much 
attached to the colt he led. Said two years old colt was 
the mme that has since been known all over New-Eng- 
land, by the name of the Morgan horse. My fkther 
broke said colt himself; and as I have before remarked, 
owned and kept him to the time of his decease, which 
took place in March, 1798, and said horse was five 
years old the spring my father died; ami as before stated, 
toon after my lather's decease, he passed from my fa- 
ther's estate into the possession of Wm. Riee, of Wood- 



stock, Vt I cannot state positively that my finOier 
chased said eolt in Springfield, Maas., iNit I sun 
confident that he purchased him In that town or in tlso 
immediate vicinity, on Connecticut river." 

We next offer an extract from a letter of John Morgwm^ 
(see Cultivator, vol. ix., p. 110,) in which it will be seen 
that the material points set forth by Justin Morgan are eon* 
firmed, and some fhrther light given in regard to the blood 
of the first Morgan horse. John Morgan resides at I^inm, 
in this state, and is, we believe, a relative of Justin Mor- 
gan, sen., and was a near neighbor of the latter previous 
to his removal from Springfield to Vermont In refer- 
ence to the colt above described by Justin Morgan, (2d,) 
John Morgan says — " he was sired by a horse owned by 
Sealy Norton, of East Hartford, Conn., called the * Tree 
Briton, or Beautiful Bay.' He was kept at Sprm^ileld 
one season by the said Justin Morgan, [sen.,] and tsro 
years after I kept him two seasons. This horse wsti 
said to have been raised by General Delancy, command- 
er of the refugee troops on Long Island, and rode by 
him In the Revolution. It was said that one Smith stole 
the horse from the general at King's Bridge, while the 
general was In the tavern; ran him across the bridge 
and took him to the American army, near White Plaina, 
and sold him to Joseph Ward, of Hartford, Conn, for 
$300. It was also said at that time that he was sired by 
the imported horse called < Tnveler,' said to have been 
kept in New-Jersey. Ward was a merchant and kept 
the horse three or four years for a saddle and carringc 
horse, and then traded him off to Norton, and Norton 
kept him for mares while he lived. The description of 
the Morgan breed given by Mr. O. Barnard, [Cultivator, 
vol. IX., p. 33,] answers well to the stock of ' Tme 
Briton.' I have always understood that Morgan kept the 
colt for a stallion at Randolph, and was very celebrated 
for his stock." 

The above statements of Justin and John Morgnn, 
comprise, as we believe, the true history, so ftir as it is 
known, of the origin of the ftr-famed Morgan borsea. 
From the position of the Messrs. Morgan, they have had 
the best possible fkcilities Ibr obtainhig correct infonan- 
tion on this subject, and we are not aware of any thing 
which should hinder their statement from receiving fnll 
credence. 

Mr. Weissinger, in his letter to which we have above 
alluded, speaks of lir. Hill's horse Black Hawk aa fol- 
lows: '<I saw the celebrated Sherman Morgan, Black 
Hawk, at Bridport, and I think he deserves all the pnise 
that has been bestowed upon him. He is the finest stall- 
ion I ever saw. His legs are fiat and broad, shoulders 
well set back, loin and backbone very strong, length of 
hip beyond anjrthing I ever saw; as quick in breaking 
as the bullet from the rifle; head and neck faultless; in 
motion, mouth open, crest sublime, legs carried finely 
under him, square and even, and fbre-legs bending 
beautifhlly." 

In relation to the characteristics and reputation of tlM 
Morgan horses, Mr. Weissinger observes: — <<! have 
conversed with some of the best judges of horses and 
some of the most experienced breeders and horse deal- 
ers In the state. There is no donbt whatever of thi^^ 
that the breed of the Morgan horse was, and is now, in 
the few instances where it can be found, far the best 
breed of horses fbr general service that ever was in the 
United States— probably the best in the world; and it is 
remarkable that this breed was and is now known by many 
striking peculiarities, common to nearly every individnaU 
They have a full, heavy, wavy mane and tail, good 
head and neck, small well-shaped ears, are broad be- 
tween the eyes, legs broad and short with large tenilons, 
bodies rather thick set; but their most striking peculiar- 
ity is in their carriage; legs well under, trot quick, short, 
and springy, the fbre-legs bending remarkably, tlie very 
reverse of the slow, slouchy movement of the race-horse 
in a trot. They are likewise exceedingly hardy and 
well tempered." 

The following paragiaph from Mr. Weisslnger*s let* 
ter contains &cls worthy of preservation. Will some Ot 
our Vermont friends grive us the wh^rtabouU of the 
« Chelsea Morgan," with his owner's namef 

" Of the old Morgan's progeny three became fhmoo 
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as stallions, viz: (he Sherman Morgan, the Woodbury, 
or Burbank, and the Cheliea. Of these the Sherman 
Morgan waa greatly the most distinguished. I have 
ascertained to a certainty that he died in (he winter of 
1835. Blacic Hawk was sired )>y him. The Chelsea 
Morg«n is the only one of the fiiree yet alire. He is 
•aid to be yet fall of yigor." 



ELECTRICITT ON VEGETATION. 



The Syracose Daily Journal, in noticiog some experi- 
ments de(ailed in our September number, has arrived a( 
an erroneous conelosion in one particnlar. He says we 
stated wrongly in saying that the electric fluid passes 
through (he lightning rod, and adds that ** it passes along 
the surface of the rcMl, and not through the body of the 
metal.» Hence he infers that poor conductors, brought 
into eon(act with the surfoce of the rod, may be influenced 
and become electrified. Perhaps the subject would be 
better understood, if it were stated that the fluid passes 
THKovoH th4 svaFACB. We all know that it cannot pass 
through a solid non-conducting substance (without break- 
ing a way for its passage,) yet if a conducting rod be 
solidly encased in glass or any other non-conductor, the 
latter offers not the slightest obstruction to its progress, 
which could not be the case, if it passed on the surfiiee, 
as the Daily Journal seems to understand. That It is 
confined to the iurfaee of eonduitorB is demonstrated by 
many experiments, not necessary to state here. 

When we said that a man might clasp a lightning rod 
in a thunderstorm, (in ordinary cases,) without injury, 
we spoke fK)m experience. We have many times held 
a metal rod in contact with the hand, while a discharge 
from the electric battery passed through the rod unfelt, 
sufllcient to have knocked the senses out of any man. 
But previous care had been taken that the communica- 
tion through this rod was perfect. We hare also ex- 
amined^a lightning rod, the point of which was melted 
into a bullet, by a discharge from the clouds so loud that 
a cannon would be a mere pop-gun to it, yet the wooden 
sppports of the rod, which It passed through in contact, 
were not visibly afltoted in the slightest degree. It is 
only when the conductor is too small for the discharge, 
Aown in this ease by the melting of the point, and in 
others by the rod becoming red hot, that sorrounding 
bodies receive a iMMiion of Uie fluid. But in none of the 
experiments mentioned, to show tlie influence of elec- 
tricity on plants, was this the ease. 

Oresfi trees are cooduetors of electricity, yet we do 
not find that plants grow more rapidly at the foot of tall 
oaks and hemlocks, than elsewhere. 

The Journal mentions the case of a grape growing 
more rapidly and maturing its fruit earlier at the foot 
of a lightning rod. We knew a similar case; but the 
superiority was ttien owing to the large bed of loose 
earth made in digging the hole for the reception of the 
rod six feet into the earth. , la the present case some 
other cause may hava operated, with which we are un- 
acquainted. 



Electko CuLTtras. — ^We have heretofore cantiooed 
oar readers against a sanguine belief in promoting vege- 
tation by means of eleetrieal appaiatus. We have heard no 
well authenticated case^ among the many experiments 
which have been made this season, where vegetation 
has derived the least benefit from wires or stakes de- 
signed to govern or direct the eleotrie principle. A 
like failure has, so for as we havsb heard, attended the 
trials in England and Scotland. The London Agricul- 
tural Gazette, states thai— << all the experiments which 
have been heard from, show Uiat no influence is exerted 
on the growth of plants by an electro-conducting con- 
nexion between elevated and buried wiresy or according 
to other plans which have l>een tried. The word eUctro- 
euUure, in fact, must for the present be considered amis- 
Bomer." 

In relation to the foilure of attempts at electro-culture, 
the writer of the article from which we have quoted the 
above, asks — «Has all this labor then been lost? That 
dspends," he continues, *' on the object of those who nn- 
dsrtook it. Doubtless, some, believing hn the evidence 



which before existed, have speculated in electro-culture 
as a means of profit-^JMr labor certainly has t>een 
useless, and they must now blame either their own care- 
lessness in not having previously sufficiently examined 
(hat evidence, or their own credulity in reference to 
what we must consider the imperfect observations of 
others. But wherever the subject has been tested by any 
one anxious merely to determine for himself the accura- 
cy of a theory, the expense and labor which have been 
incurred cannot be considered lost, for the object of their 
outlay has been attained. An intelligently planned and 
carefully executed experiment, if its results be ascer- 
tained and recorded, cannot ihil; it is simply a question 
asked of nature, and what ttie experimenter wants is — 
an answer; and thus the success of an experiment de- 
pends not upon (he eharader, but upon the oftfrjoatners of 
its results. Now the results of the experiments we al- 
lude to have been most unequivocal, and accordingly 
those who performed them ought to be perfectly satis- 



fied. 
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CUBING HAMS. 



Mb. Editob— In the last Dec. No. of the Cultivatcr, 
page 374» were published eeitain directions for curing 
meat, which I consider worth doable the subscription 
price to aay person who wishes to cure and preserve 
meat for family use. The directions there given for 
curing haasa, I have foUowad out to the very letter, 
(with the single exception of suspending them with their 
shanks downwards while smoking,) and the result is, 
that more delieious ham than I now have I never tasted. 
I had followed a oourse of my own, which was almost 
invariably the same tiU last year, but the mode recom- 
mended by yoa is so much superior to i^ that no slight 
cause will ever again induce nse to be iudifiereut in re- 
gard to the method of euriag my hams. I cheerfully 
bear this testimony to the valua of your receipt, knowing 
that those of your readers who choose to follow it will 
be amply repaid for the slight sacrifice of time and 
trouble, consequent upon so doing. A SuBacaiBxa. 

Hooiiek FaiU, N. Y., 1S46. 

At the request of several correspondents, we here re- 
publish the receipt for curing hams above alluded to. 
We have practiced according to this sMde for several 
years and have found it superior to any other with which 
we have been acquainted. 

For every one hundred pounds of meat, take five pints 
of good molasses, ror five pounds brown sugar,) five 
ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock salt— add three 
gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a gentle 
Ate, skimming off tlie froth or scum as it rises. Conti- 
nue the boiling till the salt, Itc, Is dissolved. Have the 
hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with the 
shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in better. 
When the pickle prepared aa above is sufficiently cool, 
pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle from 
two to six weeks, aeoording to (he sise of (tie pieces^ or 
the state of the weather— more time being required 
in cold than in warm weather. Beef or mutton hams, 
or tongues intended for smoking and drying, may be 
cured aeoording to thia Bu>de, and will be found excel- 
lent. 

There are other modes of pickling hams which are 
much esteemed in various countries. In that excellent 
and agreeable work entitled " Ftoming for Ladies," we 
find the following directions for preparing the celebra- 
ted '«Hambro> Pickl^" whi<di is said to be equally 
applicable to beef, pork, tongues, ho, — <* To each gallon 
of water, put one pound and a half of common salt, a 
quarter of a pound of coarse brown sugar, and one ounce 
of saltpetre; boiled, and to be carefully scummed. After 
standing in a proper vessel until quite cold, the meat 
may be immersed, and will be fit for uae in ten ilays, 
and improve for months; butitsaust be carefully kept 
pressed down by m^^ of a cover, and a clean heavy 
stone. The pickle muat be watched, and when any scum 
begins to rise, the meat must be taken out and the liquor 
reboiled, and scummed and cooled as before; at the same 
time half a pound naore salt must be added; but no raw 
salt is to be applied at any time. The meat is to be 
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returned when the pickle is qaite cold, my after ten or 
twelve hours. Tongues will require a month, a month 
at least, and are improved by the addition of an ounce of 
bay-salt added to the above. One clove of garlic, half 
an ounce of allspice, and as much whole pepper, boiled 
with the ingredients, much improves it.'' 

HEDOfiS FOR AM£BICA. 

A great difference of opinion exists in relation to hedges 
for this country. There have been some very successful 
attempts, and there have also been many fiiilnres. An 
examination into the eautst of this difference of success, 
in actual experiments, will doubtless be of use, and enable 
OS to judge whether hedges possess advantages over other 
kinds of fence in ai^ case. We lately examined several 
specimens of succemful hedge making. A part of them 
were made by John Robinson of Palmyra, N. Y., a vigo- 
rous and enterprising English farmer, whose experiments 
are of several years continuance. He has over a hundred 
rods of hedge in different stages of growth, the manage- 
ment or treatment of which appears to be particularly 
worthy of attention. 

The young thorns are set oat hi the hedge row at two 
years of age, after which they are eat off at the surface 
of the ground the first year, to cause a thick growth of 
sprouts ; they are again cut off the second year, from four 
to six inches from the ground according to their height 
and vigor, which causes a secomi crop of thick sprouts 
at that height ; the third year they are cut off six or 
eight inches higher, and so on, rising about at that rate, 
nntil the hedge is five or six feet high. This mode of 
treatment, which is well known and often practiced in 
England, obviates the neeessity of plosMag, if it is suc- 
cessfully performed; thesuccemive crops of thick sprouts 
thus occasioned, densly interlace each other, and the 
hedge becomes a thick mass of entangled ^oots and 
branches, which cannot be separated. It is in fsct pre- 
cisely similar to the process of ftUingf but on a larger 
scale) and when the best specimens thus grown, are for- 
cibly shaken at any point, whole rods on either side, are 
shaken with it as in one mass. This felting property 
thus becomes of more value by fkr, to the impregnability 
of the hedge, than the thorns. 

One hedge had received three different modes of treat- 
ment. A part had been imperfectly cultivated; another 
portion had been well cultivated for a distance of two 
feet on each fiide; and a third stood on ground which 
was trenched two feet deep before planting. The growth 
of the second was twice as great as the first, and of the 
trenched portion still greater. Indeed, one may as well 
think of raising corn by planting a row in a thick mead- 
ow, as to raise a good hedge without keeping the soil 
constantly mellow about the young trees. A space two 
feet wide on either side of the hedge is the distance usu- 
ally kept cultivated. 

From six to eight years are needed to make a good sub- 
stantial hedge, proof against cattle. 

These hedges were set on a hank about eighteen inches 
above the surface, with a ditch two feet deep serving to 
carry off surface wafer on one side. The plants are set six 
inches apart. If closer they do not grow so well. 

The greatest difflcnlty, which J. Robinson finds, is 
protecting the young hedge for several years, until it is 
proof against cattle. For although it may be placed along 
the side of a fence, next to crops, or moulow, yet in the 
course of rotation, it is thrown into pasture, and is thas 
endangered. A longer course of alternating crops, would 
be the remedy in usual cases. 

Hedges for ptotMag, are not sabjected to the soocessive 
shortening down which has been Just described ; but the 
young stems are snfi^red to grow until several feet high, 
and an inch or more in diameter when they are cut partly 
off near the ground, and bent over to an angle of forty- 
five degrees in the direction of the line of the hedge. A 
thick growth of branches is not needed before this ope- 
ration. All the fargs branches should be cut off at the 
time, but not closely. Young shoots afterwards ascend, 
and growing upright, form cross-bars with the main stems 
whi^ have been bent over, and interlocking with them 
produce a sort of lattice #ork possessing altimately great 



strength. A small portion of the trees are not l>ea(, bat 
remain upright, to stiffen the rest, and slender poJea axe 
run along the top, alternating with them, to keep tli«m 
to their place, until the whole is firmly establisbed. 
These poles, being green and of perishable woo<l, eooC 
little, and rot out when they are no longer needed. 

The selection of suitable trees for forming beclg-es^ is 
of the very first importance. One great reason, vriltKMiC 
any doabt, why so many have tailed in their experimental 
is bad selection, or a want of adaptation of certain specii 
to the climate where they were used. The £kMrl: 
hawthorn has been found entirely unsuited to moal 
of the United States. At Newburgh, according to A. J. 
Downing, <'its foilage becomes quite brown and unai|^ 
after the first of August.*' He also remarks that it is f ha 
extremely liable to the attacks of the l>orer. Furtiier 
south, where the summers sre longer and dryer, and conse- 
quently more dissimilar to those of England, it is of no 
value whatever. But in the cooler summers of western 
New- York, and where perhaps the soil may exert also 
a &vorable infiuence, it has continued to flourish in trctf- 
manoge^f hedges for many years. All the hedges of 
John Robinson, already described, are of this species; a 
very vigorous hedge, on the grounds of John Baker at 
Macedon, N. Y., is of the same. We had supposed that 
moist, rich land would be better suited to this thorn than 
dry upland; but in the experiments of these intelligenl 
fivmers it has been found that good fertile upland is in- 
comparably better. 

The sudden failures, however, of this thorn, in some 
places further south, should induce its cautious use on m 
large scale, especially while American species have 
been found in most parts of the country so much supe- 
rior. The Washington thorn, (CraUBguM oordatoy) is 
preferred by some, and possesses the advantage of ih^ seeds 
vegetating freely the first year, fiat in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, where both this and the Newcastle thorn 
(C. crtft-goiiK) have t>een extensively used foK many 
years, the latter has in all cases been found so deeidetljy 
superior in hardiness, vigor and freshness of growth, to 
the former, as to give it eminently the prefereoce. In- 
deed, the Newcastle thorn, appears to be the only Ameri- 
can species extensively tried, which has, t» ail cajc» 
tcAa/s0er, proved to l>e entirely free from all disease or 
defect. It is not improbable, however, that the Wash- 
ington thorn may succeed finely so &r north as northern 
or western New-York, where the English species is itself 
so much more successful than elsewhere. Its easy 
growth from seed, besides, renders it worthy of trial. 
There are other trees, doubtless, of value for this porp< 
The Buckthorn has been found perfectly hardy and 
cessful around Boston; and the poisonous character of 
its bark secures it from attacks of the mice. Its thorns 
are only the pointed ends of the branches, which are 
hardly suflloient to repel all kinds of intruders. Of its 
treatment by successive heading down, its/etting quality, 
and its capsJiility of plashing, we are not informed, as la 
nearly if not quite all the specimens we have seen, these 
operations were omitted. 

The expense of a imA siads hedge, until it is caftle 
proof, is alx>ut fifty cents per rod. Caleb Kirk, of Dela- 
ware, who was thorough and successful in his expeii- 
ments, gave the following, as the cost of an excellent 
hedge thirteen years old : 

1000 quicks, cost from nursery, $5.00 

Planting, man and t>oy, each two days, ... 2.60 
Dreming, first year, with plow and hoe, . . \*Wi 

Expenses first year, — ^- $8.50 

Dressing for five successive years, plow 

and hoe, 

7th year, trenching with plow, ami throw- 
ing up ditch, three days, $3.75 

500 stakes (for uprights,) catting, and tim- 
ber, 3.50 

Poles, (horizontal,) and cutting them,. ... 2.00 
One hand 3 days, at plashing, 3.00 



5.00 



8th to 13th year inclusive, one day each 
year trimming and cleaning, 



Expense I3yearsy sixty rods^. 



12.29 
4.50 
$30.25 
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It pay be qactlioueJ vhather hcilge* will erer ba tx- 
tenilTCIy uieil vhcre limber or nlonci are plenty. Bu 
«■ many place! are ileililulv, or likilf (o bccomg to, ez- 
perlmenl) Io*deleiiniiie their praclicabitity miul beeomi 
-vary ileilrable. The iliBpoiiliou to DcKlect ia ao preva. 
IsDt nilh moBl brmen, (tiat thi great tart and atttntioii, 
and canMtanl collar*, to necnury, wiL nol be glrtn, am' 
■uceeu cannul take place in luch caeea. But trilh ikil- 
fid nuuMgemeat and enterpriM Ihey will donblleti ba 
found bighlj profitable ; Ihtl if good Oitj will proTs ■ 
irrest rural embelliabmeDi, we all know; and tbat those 
who have Truit ganleoe lo protect frotn rofuta. Will 
Iham Oie {reateat lecurily, ii eqtudljr iclf-erideot. 

HANOINQ GATES. 

The eonrenieoca of > teff-ihatling gate, Ii iiich u to 
nawl noarsumenl lo proie ita utility. Varioiu expadi- 
enti are reeorted (□, and we ace alt orer the country. 
_ chainiandrnpetwithauapeaded weighd 

lo cBuae gatei to ahul of tbair own ac- 
cord. But all (hit tackle and rigging 
it avoided, it the gale it hung to ' 
poal with a proper incltnalion. 

The mode of banging a gate to at 

ihul by iU own. weigh!, ia represenled 

in Ihe-annexed flgurea. Fig. SS ahowi 

the poit wt perpendicularly in the 

groBod. On Iha face of tbli poet the 

plumb line a b ii (o be drawn. Then 

bore (he hole for the upper binge at c, 

one inch to the leftof ihia line, and for 

the lower hinge one inch to the right. 

When the gate Iherefore is hnng, the 

tnmingpoiat of the upper hinge will 

ba two inchn more to the left than (he 

taming point of the lower. Thii wlB 

i cauu-lhe gate lo Ul to the tell or 

lowardaE; but if it la opened wid< 

"»- »■ than a quarter of a eirel*, it win (ht„ 

begin and (all the olher way or wider open. To obviate 

tbi), let the upper book in the poll project two inchei 

more than the lower, and the tower eye on the gate pto- 

jaot Iwo incbei more Iban the upper eye, a* ihown in 

fig. 99; (he gate then will fall ihiM, if not opened more 

than three quarlera ol 

lheacmi^ii«le,wbieh 

la abottl H wide ax ii 

Jtnarally needed. Tbi 
iatance belween tht 
gate and the pou ii 
the Bgure ii rapreaeni' 
ed aa greater than in 
bet, to exhibit (he 
principle more plain- 
ly. BeTeniagthepo- 
iillon of the holn, 
placing the npper one 
to the right and the 
lower to Ihe left of the 
plumb, will of cou 
make (he gale Ed I 
^the right aa circa 
PW' *»■ itaoeei may requi 

AUhongb alwaya deairable that (he gate thould ihut 
itiel^ it ia often conTenient when opened nearly lo " 
extreme limit, that it 1*11 the olher way, in order lo 
miio open without halening. U tfaii limit ia little m 
than a quarter of a circle, it may be bung merely 
indiealed in fig. 98. It DMtre than Ibrec-qBaiten ot 
the lemi-circle, let it ba hung ai ihown by the tiro 
llgnrei combined. But, to be applicable to all circam- 
Mancsa, the principle ihonid be known; which ie this— 
nppoie (he gale ia hung to a< lo iwlng freely Ihrougli 

lame perpeai>icnlar line, it will ofcourte remain at real 
nherever it is placed, and nol turn of ilaelf. But if thi 
[wrpendlcular line from the upper fall! to a point a abort 
diitanca from the lower, then a line connecting tli' 
point nilhtha lower lumiagpoinl, will ahowtliedirectit 
IhegalcwillremainatreM. A Agvre, (fig.IOO,) will make 




^...„ ,_ this pl^nen lets be the 

^--■■'' "/'., lower turning point, and 

// \ i lh« upperi (ben the 
/ \ gate will remain at reat 
. / \ in the direction of Iha 

.' , / \ line dbfUul the highest 

^— ■ ..— ^ - A — ..—...-■< point of elevation, from 
Which it will tall both 
way*, will be a. But it 
a l>e the upper InmiDg 
point, the gale will re- 
main OD the line/, c,>nd 
the hlgbeat point of elc 

Tbe^M wilh which 
the gal« win fall ahnt will b« u Ihe diMance «r ihe low- 
er turaingpolnl from the plumb line; where this die- 
tanee ia amal], it will abut tlowiyi where it ia great. It 
will AUl rapidly against the post. By culling a screw 
on Ibe part of the lower hinge which enters thegale, (he 
diiUtKe fKim the poal may be changed by Ihe nut a, fig. 
99, and Ihe gate thus raised or lowered at pleasure to 
avoid Ibe inconrenienee of Ihe sinking of Ihe pott, or ot 
obalruclion from snow. 

Figure lOI represents an ex- 
cellent and cheap gate latch. 



Fig. lOV 
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_ I half-it 
n in the shagie 
■d fastening it 
which i( mo' 



ate. Ill weight c 
' (all agalnat Uie pos(. ir bcnl 
' in the direolion of the ilolled 
line and anJ moving on a pin 
alb, il will (all more quickly. 
If any one thould think loo 
moeh ipaea is occupied by 
tbeee apparently trifling mat- 
ter*, let him calcnlata Ihe labor of dragging a single 
gale over the ground for One year, and fiulening it by 
tying a cord or leather Mrap round It every lime. II 
paoed ten times a ilay — many are paned five limes the 
— it would be more than three thousand timet a 
To drag open and ahut and fallen tueh a gale, 
mbar ot timea without slopping, would be hard 
indeed f and the labor would pay for many gales, hinges, 



fasten 



uJali- 



AOBICULTURAI. EXHIBITIONS. 



licb has this year been evinced in teganl 

lona of agrieuliural eocieties, it highly 
gratifying. From all parts of Ihe country we ore re- 
of these exhibition*, and all agree that 



the 



d aeal i 



inifesl 



:, is bey 



ledcnL, We regard this aa a positive iniHcalion of 
the advance of agricultural improTemenl^it shows that 
the people are awaked lo its importance, and thai a de- 

mined action ia arouaed, the beneficial reiuKi of which 

nnol fail to be experienced. 

From thit itale. We bave already received aecouule 
from fldeen county aocieliea, Ibe exbibilioui ot which 
were held as follow*:— Cayuga co. at Auburn, Oct. 8lh 
and 9lb— Herkimer co. at Herkimer, Sept. 291h and 2eih 

Oswego CO. at Oswego, Oct. 00 — Chautauqua co. at 
Eoreatville, Sept. a4th and !Slh— Weilebealer co. at 
White Plaina, Oct. 8lh— Erie co. at BuKlo, Oct. Slh— 
Honlgomery co. al Canajoharie, Oct. 8Qi— Columbia co. 
at Hudson, Oct. 7th — Onondaga co. at Syracuae, Oct. Sib 

.Ulster CO. at Bosendxle, Oct. 7lh and Sih— Maditon cO. 

Hamilton, Oct. lal— Wyoming co. al Perry, Oct. IM 
and 2d— Wayne co. al Palmyra, Oct. 1st and 2(1— Rens- 
selaer CO. al Troy, Oct. 8lhand9th — Greene eo. at Cairo, 

From Vermont, also, we have aceonnts from Berpral 

cielies. The Addison connty society held its exhibi- 

in at Middlehury, Oct. 8— Chiltemlen co. at Burlington, 

Sept. 24 aad25-Wind(orco. atNewfane, Out. 1. Trom 

■eticul and Massachnaeltt we have likewise accounts, 

I, aa well as Ihose li'om other s'alea, we shall notice 
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We baye room in thit number for no more than a brief 
notice of (heie showi — indeed lome of tbe reports re- 
ceived fumitb no more then a mere statement of the 
awartlf, without comment or remark. 

The show at Synctme, if spoken of as quite superior 
to former years — in thsep of Tarious kinds, it ¥ras deem- 
ed not far behind that of the State Society. Pre m ium s 
were awarded for the best cultivated ianns, of whicfa^ 
however, we shall not here speak particularly, as it is 
fHir intention to make a personal examination of those 
farms and others of that fine section, before our next no. 
goes to press. 

The show at Auburn is said to have been better than 
any previous one. A rule has been adopCud that here- 
after, cattle, sheep, and hogs, shall only be considered in 
competition with those of the same breed. 

At Hamilton the show was particularly good In dairy 
products and cattle. From 200 to 300 animals of all 
kinds were on the ground — all generally superior. The 
sheep were thought to have been unsurpassed at the 
State Show. Premiums were awarded for the best col- 
tivated &rms— Alanson Annas, of Cazenovia, taking the 
Arst, and Rufus S. Ransom, of Fenner, the second. 
Daniel Gtates, of Sullivan, was deemed to have the best 
cultivated fkrm in the county, but he has before taken 
the first premiom. 

At Poughkeepsie the show was good in all respects. 
Premiunu were here awarded for the best cultivated 
farm. Mr. Sheafe taking the first — in relation to which 
an extract from the report of the committee will be found 
in another part of this paper; 

At Buflalo the weather was rainy and uncomfortable^, 
which operated against the exhibition.^ The show of 
«< blood and grade stock was not so good as the two pre- 
vious years." Of sheep, the show was superior to former 
years — there were good specimens of long wooled breedt 
and others. Excellent cheese was shown from Ham- 
burgh and other parts of the county. 

The exhibition of Chautauqae county at Fbrestville, 
is said to have been on all hands superior to former years. 
There was a fine display of horses, fine-wooled and 
long- wooled sheep« butter and cheese, and a long list of 
miscellaneous and manufactured articles. Altogether, 
it is Mid, the show evinced that the farmers of that 
county are advancing rapidly in improvement. 

We notice that several societies, among which we 
would name that of Barbour county society at Eufaula, 
Alabama, and Ontario and Saratoga in this state, have 
awarded volumes of the Cultivator as premiums. The 
number of volumes which have been thus distributed, is 
greater Ibis, than in any previous year, and we wish to 
tender our most respeetliil acknowledgments, for the con- 
fidence which has been in this manner expressed in the 
usefulness of our work. 

Exhibition or the Renssxlakr County Aoricul- 
TUftAL SociSTT. — This exhibition took place at Troy, 
on the 24th and 26th of September. The weather hap- 
pened unfavorable the first day— it being rainy in the 
forenoon, leaving the ground in a damp, unpleasant con- 
dition. This probably prevented the show being as full 
In some departments as it otherwise would have been. 
Still the show may be said to have been on the whole 
better than that of last year. The show of fabrics and 
snechanieal productions was good and highly creditable 
to the manufacturers and citizens of Troy and vicinity. 
Among the implements we noticed a tool calculated for 
various purposes — ^such as cultivating various crops, dig- 
ging potatoes, Itc, Itc, which we thought valuable, of- 
fered by J. D. Dale, Lansingburgh. A very curious bee- 
hive, with the bees in it, was offered by E. L. Roberts, 
Brunswick. It consisted of several apartments which 
could be opened like a book-ease, showing the bees at 
their work, throughout the whole colony. A model 
bee-house, with boxes of fine honey, oflTered by Nathan 
Howard, Stephentown. We should think the house an 
admirable one for the safety of the bees, convenience of 
managing them, &c. Townley's bee-hive, with speci- 
ment of honey from it, was also shown. The Horticul- 
tural department presented a good display of apples, 
grapes, and some fine pears and peaches, from the gar- 
dens of Messrs. Vail, Van Rensselaer, Kelly, and Bus- 



well. Among the fabrics, we noticed some exoellent 
samples of ginghams, one piece of which was in flie 
loom only two hours before it was exhibited at tbe show. 
These were offered by Benjamin Marshall, of the Troy 
Mills, who also presented a most superior piece of fine 
shirtings, with the <' linen finish," — ^much admired by all. 

The cattle, with the exception of four or five fine 
animals from Mr. Tail's herd, were mostly of the com- 
mon and mixed breeds, and among them were several 
good milch cows. The working cattle were many of 
them goo4 in appearance. The display of horses was 
very good, and there were many very fine ones for tbe 
carriage and the road. Of swine we noticed some fine 
pigs, a cross of the Berkshire, offered by Isaac Tall- 
madg^, Scaghticoke, and some fine Leicester pl^ by 
Elijah Pearl, Troy. Of sheep, we noticed several JoCs oif 
mixed blood. South Down, Leicester, Cots wold, nnd 
common, which appeared to be very good for mtttton. 
Also some good fine wooled sheep. Five wethers, Sax- 
on and Merino, crossed, offered by Isaac Tallmndge, 
were the fattest sheep of that blood we ever saw, and we 
were told they had only been fattened on grass. A beau- 
tiful yearling Merino buck offered by B. H. Streeter, 
Berlin, purchased at Poughkeepsie last year of J. N. 
Blakeely. A fine show of geese and ducks was made by 
Edward Lyons, Troy, embracing Wild and Chinese 
geese, cross>breed do., and some very handsome Mus- 
covy docks. 

The address, which we regret not being able to hear, 
was delivered by J. B. Nott, Esq., Ouilderland. 

Oneida CouNTT.^This exhibition took place atRome, 
on the 9th and lOlh of September. From a letter of a 
correspondent we make the following extracts: — 

" It is but justice to the ladies of Oneida to say that 
their department was admirably represented, and the 
premiums were distributed so as to afford, we believe^ 
general satisfaction. The exhibition of fruits was very 
good, and of vegetables, notwithstanding the dryness 
of the season, more were exhibited than formerly. Our 
show of horses was decidedly good and quite extensive, 

" Of cattle we had seven entries len than last year. 
This was owing partly to the near approach of the Stale 
show, but perhaps more to the poor oomlition in which 
many cattle are this fall. We have had very little fieed 
since midsummer, and consequently cattle are not in high 
order. 

<« The address was delivered by tlie President of Ihe 
Society, [E. Comstock, Esq.,] at 3 o'clock, P. M., of 
Tuesday. On Wednesday morning the plowing maleh 
was held. Most of the farmers believed that the groond 
was too hard to admit of plowing at all, and none but 
the most resolute and experiencMl plowmen ventured to 
enter. There were, however, seven teams in the field, 
(which number would have been more than doubled had 
the ground been in good condition,) every one of which 
did admirable work. Indeed, we have never seen bel- 
ter work done any where. The reports of the commit- 
tees were announced at 2 o'clock, P. M., on Thursday, 
during the reading of which the deepest interest was 
manifested by all present, and the exercises closed with- 
out a single ocourrence calculated to create unpleaaant 
feelings, or affect injuriously the interests of the aociely. 
The receipts.were folly sufficient to pay all premiums sukI 
expenses. About six hundred dollars were received by the 
Treasurer, including the amount received from the slate." 

Monroe County. — Our ** Farmers' Jubilee,'* or an- 
nual Fair, was held in the city ofRochester, on (he 7th. 
The^ day was fine, and the display, as a whole, more 
spirited, and the attendance more general, than on any 
occasion of the kind in this county, for several yemrs. 
There was a superior display of fhilts and vegetables — 
more and finer varieties of apples, in particular, than I 
recollect ever having seen at any of our Fairs-— the 
State Fairs not excepted. The show of horses ^vas 
somewhat large, but not very select — there were a few 
very fine ones, however. Of cattle the display was, per- 
haps, an improvement upon the show of last year, espe- 
cially in the improved breeds, tboogh far below what it 
ought to have been. Our fHend OASBtrr, of Wheat- 
land, had a lot of his beautifbl Devons on the i^rooad. 
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■oiDc or which took premium!, uul your frienil Htatt, 
lhB"priiih!r-f«nner," wmUhi™ wilh hii lilllo herd of 
Harafonli ud Durbanu, Mvea in namber, all qf icAic* 
taek pmntmou. Don QuixoH*, (he Hereford, (2 yean 
old in Auguil,) look Hie Dnl priie ai Ihe bcit bull oT«r 
two ye«r« old in hi* clue, which embraced Durhami, 
Hereford), Devoni ud Aynbirei,; Brul Smma, Here' 
rord, look the Drtl priie M the beit (wo year old haifer, 
in (he nme cIhi. ["Don" icd "Emm«," JOU will 
recollecl, bolh look Ihe flnl pcemiumi u the be«[ two 
year oldi in their dui, >t the teeent SlMe Fair M Ulica ] 
Albino, another of iho Mven, received the ant priie u 
Ihe beM yearling bull In the aanie das with the Here- 
ford!; he look (be flrtt priia lut year, at (he Pough- 
kcepaie Slale Fair. There were eeTerml very &ir Dur- 
ham bulli, of varioui a^ei, preuDli alio a tolerable 
lot of graile and naliTe cattle; there were alio aevo- 
ral noble pain of workiac oien, that would not miS- 
for by a comparieon with any that were at the reeenl 
8(>(e Bhow. Of hogi, there were bat a few that might 
be ranked a> good. Of ifaeep, [here were a gooiUy num- 
ber, of flne and long vooled, of the Merino, Paular, 
South Down, CoUwold, kc. Gen. Harman"! PauUre 
were very flne. There waa a loletable ditplay of farm- 
ing u(CDiil>, domeMic bbriea, Jte. There were ae^enl 
beauliful varietiea of dahlia* and other flowery preaented 
by Metin. Cllwangcr ft Bury, Hr. King. Mr. Janet 
Whitney, tie. The addran wu deliTwad by i- B. 
LANOWDBTnT, Esq., Col. RandaLi, of Oortland, who had 
been Invited, and wai expected to perform thai dnty, 
having been prevented by alclineii iu hi* family. Upon 
Ihe whole, the Fair went off a* well aa had been anti- 
cipated — and the Carmere of Honroe have reaaon to be 
encouraged in (heir labor* by aeeing the evidencei which 
were Ihere exhibited of Ihe onward progreaa of agri- 
cultural improvement. EtmvUKi CeUtft, Oct. 9, 1845. 
T. H. H. 

LiviHOiToH Co. — Extract of a letter from C, B. B»t- 
AN, Eaq., Oeneaeo, Oct. 10 ■—" Our cattle ahow and UU 
w» deoidadly more httereatlng and more numeronily at- 
tendeil than any prevlouaone. There could not have bean 
leta than 3,000 pereoni preaent." 

Hakatooa — The caltle-ihow wai held at Ballaton Spt, 
on (be ISIh nit. and a letter from a geUeman preaent, In- 
forma m that it wai " decidedly Ihe beM one ever held 
in Ihe county." 

HABTTOBD CotTHTT ((X.) AOBICULTUXAL SoCrETT 

rhe exhibition of (hi* lociely took place al HaiifDrd on 
the 3d of Oct. From one of the oOcer*, we have re- 
ceived the following akelcht — «We had flne weather, 
and a aplcndid (how of Bne catlle — more good animali, I 
think, than we eter had before. We had an excellent 
addren, and agDOdiitMur, he. The exhibition or/mll 
waa perhapa equal to any ahow or the kind in the coun- 
try. VegeMblea were llkewite mperior — domealic numu- 
fkctiirsB, art*, and fiiai arti alio good. Mr. E11*tvorth 
had a gold medal awarded bim fbr hi* lelf-aeiing 
pump." 

B. I. HoBTicttLTfBAl. BoclSTT.— The lint exhibition 
Ihii Society, waa held at Providence, on Ihe lit of Oat., 
and " exceeded in variety, quality and excellence, all 
expeofaliona," the number of aunplei of fruit alone 
' ig to 530. 



IMPORTATION or CATTLE IHTO MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tbb Maaaaehaielti Society Ibr Promoting Agriculture, 
inalead of having a public ahow thii *sa*on, appropriated 
a portion of ita funds for the importation of cattle. An 
agent, Mr. A. Beckett, of Lowell, wa« lent to Eng. 
land and Scotland for Ihe purpoae of procuring the beit 
■amplea of Ihe Devon and Aynhlre breeda to be found. 
Mr. Beckett returned to Botton about the Bnt of October, 
bringbg with hini, ai we team from the If. E. Farmer, 
four eowi and a bull of the Ayrahire breed, four North 
Devon cowa and a bnli, and a calf dropped by on* of Ihe 
Devon eowk on the paacage. They are apoken of aa 
being very flne, each lol exhibiting the peculiar pointa 
ami mark* which are moM priced in their breed. Their 
CMt, original pntchaw and •xpeniei added, ia italad to ' 



be about $3000 — or S300 each. Tlie Devon cow* were 
taied of Lord Leieellcr, ofHolkham, Horfalk, and the 
in bull of Mr. BlDomfleM, whole ilneb i* well 
known, and it comidered equal to any in England. It 
WBi from hi* herd and Lord Lelceilrr'a that Mr, Patter- 
)oo, or Baltimore, obtained h!i much admired Deton*. 

The Ayrihirc*are*po)ienaraa"perleelinlhetr kind." 
They were aeleoted from aaveral of Ihe br*l herd* in 
Scotland. 

We have no doubt thi* Mock will be of great value to 
UasnohUaett% and even to Whu Btate*, 



OBIHEBE GOOSE.— (Fig. 102.) 

There are probably •evenl rarleliei of geetw in the 
■'Celestial Empire." We have aeen two or three kinda 
which have been brought to thi* country. One Itiod 
were uniformly of a duiky white color, though In other 
reapect* reiemhling the grey variety, fbr one of which 
"le above cat WM taken, liiii grey kind are very pro- 
lOc, hardy, and profllabla. We know of none equal to 
lem In (heaa re^^ecl*. They will rear two broods in a 
nion, and though Ihe lail one* do not come ont till an- 
imn, and Ihe nigbta are froify, they gel along and grow 
through the winter without any trouble — laying and rear- 
I lag a brood fbr Ihemaeivea the next leaion. 

At the Fair at Pooghkeepsie in 1644, Men*. A, 
9c H. Mesier, of Fiihklil, exhibited lome of Iheie gaeie, 
[which attracted much attention. We had Ihe pleavireof 
'making a vigil to Meair*. Mesieri' farm in Augual laat, 
and there mw altogether Ihe Bneil flock of Iheae geaee 
we ever met with. There were three or fourbrooil* of 
gotllng* which were hatched in May, grown up — appa- 
Tcntly** large as the old ones — and the gee*e which 
jhalched Iheae were all then iltting for a second brood, 
'which were expected out the Arat of September. 

The fomortbeiageeaeiavery handsome— their neck* 
are long, with a graceful curve — their bodies round, aud 
thickly covered with flne fealher*. The upper part of 
the bill riiei in a knob — a charactariatie of all the Aaiatki 
gDOie-trlbe, 10 far aa we know — and both the bill and 
legiare black. Their general color iialmoal as uniform 
^Bi thai of our American wild geeee. Their fleih i* con- 
ildered nperior. 

I These geeie ahould not be confounded with Ihe large 
lAfrican variety, called by Cuvier mean guM, which are 
of enormous size, but ralher uoproliflc. 
! The above cut wai taken for a Chinese gonno belong, 
ing to Mr. C. N. Bement, to whom we are indebted foi 
a loan of the cut. 
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PBICES OF AQBICULTORAL PK0DUCT8. 

No-Toik, Oetobs 93, IBV 
COTTON/-TbanriMlimA«aiei>tiMi(i>«nlumoaili, i 

bt kU lo b« ft dcflUlMi expahencBd sum llw urfr*! or ibe naki 

oTtlw IMi, oti»i GCBlpBr lt>. 
JBUTTEB.— Waum, lloU— OnltfB, leaO. 



M-44— GilyMUU,«S.Tt. 
GRAIN— WlHU, tl.Uofl. 10. 
HBMP— Dew rnnsd, Allluiew^ f 
HOPS— parll " • 



BAMS— Kum, Bi^ en 
BEEF— Meu, to. 
LARD-OiSl— in df-- 



WOOLMBcHoa prien.) CNsL SH: 
Prime or Sazcmy flrcco*, woahed par Itk. . . 

AaKricin fnJI blood leecee, 

'* ibree-foanba blood deeeee, , 



VALUABLE WORKS, BS A. J. DOWHINO, Ek 

In. Fruiu a»d FrmU Tr-> of Amtrita, or Ihe Cnllure, Pr. 
• peipiiifHi uid Muia^meni, id the Quden uid Orcberd, a 
Fniil Trta gentraUT ; vnlh deedi^ ' " ' * 

iTU' Or 






"Tai 



ior edjtioHf ir 



wilh auBj engnvinn.— 11' I 

■'ai length we lis*e ibc gniiOisUHHi of uiKinBeiiK ifaii kag 
upeclad work, ud fmni ■ pnutl of It, w« on ht, inal imOuni 
oomfued with it su Ibo nljeot of PoBHJosT !■■>■ yet been pnMiabcd 
In (be Uniud Slate*. Thie work wlU nnjuHUoaably now becuiw 
IIm Mndird |ioiiialo|iM>t woik of Out coonniT ; for the greal art 
be^wed on the diflertni kindi, uruf ing ud oonneciuif iiDm- 
buloB BTDOnyini, UKt giTing accnrvle ootUned and deecnptiont, 
will moke il h ■■■% guide."'— Aifwrtan Agrieuhuritt^ 

2. A TmOiM DK LamUtapi OnrdtMng ; adspled 10 Nonb Ameri- 
w. with ■ view to tbc iraptDTemenl of ConnlrT Reeidencet. Con- 

lioiiiiror laying obi graiiDdi, and arranging ptanutiou ; deecrlplior 

and CDltintionof baidy tree*; d — *— .i^-- ^ '- — — " '^- 

bowe and gtoundB^ frmuiion of 

with large addilioni ud uaptcnrei 



enta, and maoy new end beati 
M.N. 



" Dowmag'a Landecape 
.«Mn HpeciaEIr conaider 
jnerjca" — Limdoit't Oan 

9. Daif»tfirCi 
Ming ElevatHiaa l 
KontOronKb. ByA.J.B 



t, adujted la Nonl 
Builduiim, and I> 



ML.,. 



A Baooad edition of " Conage Reaidnica " ii jun pnbliih' 
Pan I; and it ii aBnoiiDced by die anihor that pail II,, wbict 
pre|iaialiofl, will oontain hum anddngna Ibr Ibe tatfrurr tM 
nUnre of conafM, aaweUMaddiikiiial deaign* for Arm bnildii 

4. GordOifac Air lodja ; and Companion lo the Flawer-Oarden. 

Bcbf an alpWieiieal atraimment of all the — 

nmalb grown hiOaidenianirahmbbeilM; with 

Ibair anltDrc. By Mra. Loudon. Piral .American, 

London edliton. RoTised and edited by A. J. Downin^^ 

Ihkk lol la mo., with onmnngi rejtfeMnlr- ■■- 

gnKnf, bi>ddiiiE.kyeruiK,Ac,Ac. •!.!» 

"Thu it a Miand eompleie maniial ofiniln 
)ae1 ofwhicb itireati. Being.intendrd for tboi 

anddelailed manner, all that ii necettarr 1° be 

plaa aan t purauiu anioag the ladiea 



lental pUnn 






thcee heallhnil and 



ILUNOie FAKHB FOB BALE. 

Salle cfliiDIT, wiihin Bie milea of Pem, the temiuia<ioi 

of the fllinoit and Michigan eanal, o^k openingi, rich deep anil 
beaDtirully liniated on a Flateao, watered by Ihe Ijllla Vemiillioi 



fieinilf of Cldcagv and lli 



sootfa Down iheep, odei 



:ep for sale. 

I for tal^ha "JnTk ■>! 



CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS. 

DPROUTY A Co. Noa. 1*. », A US, North Mnitel-H. Besnw. 
• mannthctm and keep Alt mU, a large iHDnnieiii of the men 

CuiTu Deiit Pldwi, Citltlnion, Baitowa. Sumw-Cutttn. i^ced 
SowEia, Vcgeiable Cnttert, Com-HlUi, Oi-Yokt>, Ac. Ac. Pur 
ilie character of their plowt, IhBy haya only to refer lo ihoK who 
have DBcd ihcm. The demand for them ior a few yein paaL hmx 
been great — they haviiig been nld eiElenaiyely orer ihe country 
fTOnHaiiifl to Looiiiana, and the weatcm SlBlea, aj wellaa m the 
Bri^ih Prorincee \ and lure not Jhiled lo laiiafy ill parchaKri of 
their great faperiority in the fmaliliee of ncetneaa of werkioarialiTp, 
•trcngth, durability. eaM at draft, and coi^ete oecnion of Ite 

The aboio artlclei are foe anle u the ALBA. _ 

TUR AL n'ARBHOUSE, No. U Dean-alreet, at the Mani 



J, M'D. M'lNTVRE. 



GARDENER WANTED. 
ItfAN of good character, who piide 

nghly.mayhear ofanleaaani aiid t 

lUon to the Editor of the CultiTatnr. Oct. U— It* 



■ ALBANY AORICUL- 



THE iDbecrlber oOen for vie the 
aidea, aiiuale in the village of A 

le BOvth aide 
nd ia well kt 

_ _, and other' er. 

WoBem Ne^-Vort, for fonUuy, ve 



ka.(>o>w 



OeneeeeJl., Auburn,) and ia well known ai h „ 

ty end o^rCiocw of rc^eta. 

ureal altpDlion Das been pgid ae well by the former at alao 

The preeont owner, lo Iha aelcclion and cnltlvHtion of chcnee 

t, and there ia no«r npcn the farm, in AiU beanng, a great abvo- 

ce of the brat varieiiea of applea, peara, chemea, peacbea, 

gnp«, Ac. Ac. The farm it well watered, durable ([Tingi. which 

snce of the genlleman or a maiio? biuineiB, beiag wnhiag a few 
itiiuiei walk noin the Bail Road Depiii, and within a few luda of 



LflTmn Tncui, Enq , Rdilor Csltinlor, A 
WjuoBT.Baq, Auburn. 
Agbnrn, N. Y., July 14, IMS.— ». 



NEW AND IMPROVED PODDRETTE, 

MADE by iho Lodl HanDhcinring Co., nay be had by appliea- 
liou at Iba office of iho Coimpany, No. 91 Ubeny-anwi, 
New-York, or by aiMrenine a leller (port paid) wilh dtrec- 
tioiuhowioahip, Ac, to "The Lodi Mannftcloring Co., New. 



i for 



It 'for in 



w^lh Ihe f-'ed, and bttirowed in. 
Sept. 1—9). 



to the an of mah 
mve, and anwtuouaJy invite a 
r poodrtlte, and an equal eoai 

of pondrette upon wheat, oa 
iiT*Ee many olhen la mhel 
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RENS8ELA1&R INSTITUTE. 

A PRACTICAL, SCISNTIFIC, AND MATHEMATICAL BCHOOL. 
rpHfi winter tenn ofthia inititution will commence on Wednes 
J- dav, the 6ih of November next The ootine of atwliet potBued 
is still the same with that pnnued ^i^en imder the chaise nf Proi'. 
Eaton, with the addition of Theoretical Mathematics. 

The following is a brief view of the branches pnrsaed in the In- 
fllltttte. 

I. Theoretic Mathematics. 

9l Praeiieal Mathematics with qwcial applieation to Surveying, 
Naviffation, and Civil Engineering. 

3. Natural Philosophy, including Mechanics. Hydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, and Magnetism, with 
their appiioatioos. 

4. •Chemistry, ezerimental and practical. This science will be 
taught and illustrated with partionlar reference to Agriculture and the 
Ans. 

6. Natural History, including Botany, Oeology, Mineralogy and 
Zoology. 

6. Occasional lectures will be given on subjects pertainmg to Tsste, 
MoraliL and the Christian Religion. 

Besides the courses of lectures by the Faculty, each student is re- 
quired to give lectures on the branch of science which he is pursu- 
ing, illustrating his subjects— in Bfathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy by surveys, measurements, observations, or experiments of his 
own— in Chemistry with experiments performed with his own 
hands— and in Natural History, as fhr as possible, by specimens of 
his own collection ; and he thus acquires theoretic and practical 
knowledge, as he is explaining it to ochem. In this method of in- 
struction It IS hardly possible for a person to pass through the appointed 
lectures, ilUistntions and experiments, without attaioing sn iuiiaiate 
and familiar acquaintance with the studies prescribed. The learner 
becomes himself the teacher, and he must first learn in cnder thus 
to explain his subject to others. 

Rev. N. 8. S. BEEBiAN, J>. IX, Piwt 

WM. P. VAN RENSSELAER, \ v i>^*^ 

Hon. DAVID BUEL, J ^' "^ ^ 

GEORGE H. COOK, ) p-«A.-rw. . i 

JOHN WRIGHT, M. D.,}"^*""**^ * 

The price for tuition wUl be f 16 per term— two terms in the year 
—one commencing on the first Wednesday in November, and con- 
tinuing 20 weeks, and the other commencmgon the first Wednes- 
day in May, atxi continuing 22 weeks. Those who perform a 
course of experimenu with their awn hands, are charged $8 extra 
for chemical substances and apparatus, tmavoidably destroyed. 

Board can be had from $2 to $2.75 per week. 

Oct. 1, 1645— 2t. 

FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscribers are now ready to receive orders for siqMrior 
JPrwtf TratSf viz : Appx.xs, Pluics, Pxaxs, Chsrsixs, Pxachxs, 
Quinces, &c., &c., from their new and extensive nurserjff Their 
aasortmentjWhich they offer for sale the coming fall, is very large 
and fine. The trees are handsome, thrifty, and of the most suitable 
sixe and age for transplanting, and being propagated bv the pro^ 
etors themselves with the most scrupulous care, either nrom beanng 
trees in their own grounds, or from others of imdoubted genuineness, 
and being in every other req)ect until they are sent from tne nursery, 
under their imnudiate pertonal titpervieion^ they can be confidently 
recommended. 

It is expected that all orders coming from persons unknown to 
the proprietors, will be accompanied by a remittance, or that wme 
responsible reference will bo given. Orders are entered on the 
order book, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. Or- 
ders respectfully solicitied, and will reoeive nrompt attention. 
WILSON. THORBURN & TELLER, or 
WM. THORBURN, Seedsman, 38 Broadway, 

Albany, Sept. 1— St. 

ITT* A liberal discount made to those who purchase to sell again, 
or by wholesale. -^ 

PRINCE'S LINNiGAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Flushing, L» L, Mar JVkio- York. 

TBS OSSAT- OXIOIITAL BST ABLIS B MX K T . 

THESE Nurseries are not only the largest in the Union, cover- 
uig near 60 acrefl|. but the collection of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, and Plants, is the mod extensive and sefeel m America, being 
the result of investigation during a century. The specimen grounds 
comprising 1700 trees from which the Nurseries are ingrafreo, there- 
by ensuring their accuracy. Hie collection contains more than 500 
new and rare varieties of fruits, and above 1000 rare varieties of 
flowering shrubsi and roses, that are in no other nursery. The 
new descriptive Catalogue*, with reduced prices, and directions for 
culture, will bo sent to every post-paid ^tplicant, and all orders 
will be executed with that accuracy and dispatch which character- 
ize the establishment. The public are cautioned against a spurioa* 
use of our name and title, by an Attorney at Law, named Winter. 
Oct. 1— It. WM. R. PRINCE & Co. 

SEEDLING APPLE-TREES FOR SALE, 

BY J. J. THOMASi at his Nursery, Macedoni Wayne Co, N. 
Y.f one year dd, and from 5 to 10 inches highi at IS per thou- 
sand No charge made for packing) for orders of 5000 each ; or 
50 cts. per 1000 for loss. Oraen to be post-pakl and accompanied 
with remittanocs. 
Oct 1— It. 



BOOKS FOR SALE. 

AMERICAN Farmer's Enovdopedia, price #4— Skinner's Cattle 
Doctor, price 50 cents, ana a viriety of ollMr works, for sale at 
the oAoe of '* The Cultivaior.'* 



FAN MILL AND CRADLE MANUFACTORY. 

THE subscribers continne to manufacture Fau Mills and Grain 
Cradles of the very best quality. The subscribers have recently 
improved their Fan Mills, so that wheat and all oilier kiiuic oi gram 
and seeds are thoroughly cleaned by being run ihroiigh li.e miti 
once. Said improvement has been secured by letters puteut, bear- 
ing date the 10th day of July, 1845. 

Notwithstanding the labor mui expenae which we have bestowed 
upon the improvement of our Fan-Mills, we are enabled to furnish 
the ^* Patent Fan-Mills" at the same prices which we have received 
for mills heretofore manuAictured by us. 

We manuAicture four different sixes of Fan-MHIs, seven sieves to 
each mill. Prices ftt>m $21 to $27. according lo size. 

Orders from abroad promptly filled, and a liberal discount to 
dealers. I. T. GRANT, 

D. H. VIALL. 

Schagfatiooke, Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 

We the subscribers eertifV that we have wimessed the operation 
of I. T. Grant & Co/s "Patent Fan-Mill," upon wlieat and all 
kinds of grain and seeds, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
superior lo any millaow in use. The operation of cleaning wheat 
is performed with one-half the time and labor required by other 
muls, as it chafls and screens at the same time. All kinds of grain 
and seeds ate thoroughly cleaned by being nm through the mill 
once. We cheerfully recommend, and advise all frirmcrs who 
wish to purchase a fan-mill, to purchase the " Patent Fau-MiU" 
manufoctured by I. T. Grant & Co. 

John M. Mott, H. K. Duer, 

L. D. Eddy, John Case, 

Cha's J. Wuber, Henry P. Stunts, 

James H Rice, Philij) H. Stuntz, 

Moses Buckley, Edwm Smith, 

P. G Williman, James G. Gordon, 

Calvin Morse, George W. Corry, 

James H. Jones, Francis Crocker, 

I know little of the utility ef the fan-mill above described except 
from information. I am, however, personally acquainted with 
almost every one of the above subscribers, and have no hesitation 
in saying that the most implicit confidence may be reposed in all 
they certify. JOB PIERSON. 

I am Ultimately acquaints with the Hon. Job Pierson, who has 
signed the above ceruficale. He is a highly respectable man, (for- 
merly member of Congress,) and I have great confidence in him. 

W L. MARCY 
For salo at WARREN'S, in Troy. D. L. CLAWSON'S, No, 109 
Water-street, New- York, and at COMSTOCK & Co.'s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Albany. Sept. 1— 3l. 

WILLIAM HOVEY'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

THE'subscriber having made some important improvements in 
his tools and machinery for building his celebrated Straw Cut- 
ter, is now able to ofl^ them at the following reduced prices : — 

No. 1, $10, former price $13. 

No. 9, $18, •' " $15. 

No. 3, $15, ** *' $aO. 

No. 4, $90, " " $9S. 

No. 5, $85, " " $30. 

No. 0, $30, " " $35. 
A liberal discount will be made to dealers. The great advantage 
that ^ese machines have over all other Cylinder Cutters, consists 
principally in the ease and facility with which the knives can be ad- 
justed, for which he holds lettera patent. Any one knife may be 
taken off and ground without taking off the whole number ; and 
should any one knife become narrow by grinding, the edee can be 
set out by set screws, so as to come in equal contact with the hide 
roller, without the necessity of grindmg all the other knives down to 
the same width. The wings to which the knives are fostened are of 
vast importance, as the^ serve to strengthen and support the knives, 
and prevent them bendmg while cutting cornstalks or odier coarse 
fodder. 

Machines wiU probably be offered by othen in the market, made 
to resemble these Cutters^ but entirely without the above named 
improvements. The knives are fastened on a cylinder withom 
wings to support them, and are confined by rings on each end. No 
one knife can be taken off without the whole nmnbei^— and in case 
of inequality in the width of knives, the machinery becomes useless 
unless they are all ground equal, as there are no means of setting 
out the edges to make them cylindrical, and it will be extremely 
difficult to grind them so perfect that they will all come witth equal 
contact on the roller on which thev are designed to cut. Shoidd 
such an imperfect article be wanted on accoimt of cheapness, the 
subscriber frill furnish a better one at a cheaper rate. 

CAUTION.— Any person who shall make, use. or sell to others to 
be used, an]r of the above improved Cutters, will be held accoimt^ 
able for the infringement of the above named patent. 
Worcester, Mass., August, 1845. WILLIAM HOVEY. 
N. B. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, hsving ceased to act as my 
agents, a full assortment will be kept for sale at the Farm Imple- 
ment and Seed Warehouse of D. PROUTY & CO , Nos. 19, 90, and 
99 Nordi Market-street, and 19 Clinton-street, Boston. They are 
also for sale at COMSTOCK & Co.'s Agricultural Warehouse, Al- 
bany. Sept. 1— 3t. 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL Bucks, of various agesi and of the best quality, both 
for fineness and weight of fleece, as well as for shape and con- 
stitntionf can be had if applied for soon. A part of them are purt 
Merinoi and a part a cross of the Merino and Saxon. Addressi vott- 
\gfnd, SANFORD HOWARD, 

I Albany} Got 1. Ofltee of the Cultivator. 
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CT ADVERTISEBiSNTS inserted in the CaUirator, at f 1,00 
per 100 words for eaeh insertion. 



rXNlOfi SEED.— 1000 Iba. of Blood Red Onion Seed. 
L/ MO " Pure White " " 

500 " Yellow " ** 

all the growth of the preeent season and raised from selected roots. 
Fw sale at the Seed Store of the Hartford Co. Ajr. So., by 
Hartford, Ct, Oct. 10, 1845.-31 E. W. BULL, Seedsman. 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE subaeriber (who has been for years the most extensive prac- 
tical seedsman in America,) would inform dealers in seeds, 
that his crops are now nearly all harreeted, and that orders can be 

S executed. The application of horse newer to threshing and 
,(heretofora more expensively performed by hand,) has 
hhn to reduce prices below those of former years ; and as 
the seeds sold by the subscriber, are, (with slight excepuon,) the 
pndooe of grounds cultivated under his strict personal u)S|>ecuon, 
Ms customers hare a guaranty which cannot be given with import- 
ed aeedS) or such m are casually purchased, and vended m igno- 
rance of their vrorth, usilAsr tszlKrt ner eompUxim being an intUx 
oftkeiragtorqmalitv. D. LANDRETH» Philadelphia. 
Nov. 1— It. . 



DLANDRETH * FULTON, Proprietors of the oU and wide- 
• ly known Nursery and Gardens of the late D. A C. Landreth, 
near Philadelphia, offer fbr sale a select, well grown stock of most 
articles in their line— embracing Fruit Trees ofchoice kinds, deci- 
daoos and evergreen Ornamental Treesi Flowering Shrubs of rare 
varieties, and Green House Plants, including two thousand finely 
fbrmed, and many thousand small plants of the Camellia. To pre- 
aerve the character of this establisfamenti as it existed under the old 
proprietors, has been the aim of their succeseors, and they trust sne- 
oessfuUy so. . . - 

On hand 60.000 Madura, or Osage Orange, better adapted for 
HsDoxs than the thorut either native or exotic. It is perfectly har- 
dy, (farther north than at Philadelphia,) grows with rapidity and is 
ftee from disease, and the attack or insects. On good land and with 
proper culiurrf it will form a hedge impenetrable to man or beast, 
m nve years. 

Printed Cataloguee, on applieation. 

Nov 1-lt 



'pHE subecrlbert have taken the large store, Nov 23 
A Albany, where they have openod an Agricukaral Warehfoosey 
for the sale of all soch Machinesi Implements, Tools, and Seeds, as 
are required by Farmers and Gsirdeners. It is their mtemion id be 
prepared at an eariy day to supply every article for which thct c 
shall be a demand^ and they b^ to iiasare the poblic thai no dart 
will be qwred to procure the bat quality of articles, and to mei 
the businessi so far as possible, to the satisfaction of those who 
deal with them. 

PLOWS.— They have been appointed the Agents of Ae 
ufacturors of the celebrated Centre Dra/U Woneeter^ and 
Plows, and will keep constantly on hand an assortmem of the dif- 
ferent sixes of these different kinds, together with the Subsoil Flowe. 
of Rngglea, Nouxie A Mason, and Proaty A Co> Also Bamaby A 
Mooe?>8 Side-HiU Plows, and Wiard's Gang Plows. 

STRAW CUTTERS.— The diffvent sizes of Hovey^4 and Ste- 
vens', at prices from SIO to S85« 

HORSE POWERS ard THRESHING MACHINES.— Hav. 
ing been appointed agenta for the sale of Warren's Impro>ved 
liocse-power and Threshers, otdeis will be received ht them, and 
the machines shipped from New^Vork at the manafacturer's prices. 
They are also agents An* BorraU's Power and Thresher, made ai 
Geneva. Arrangements will be made as soon as possible to supply 
all the best kinds of Horse-powers manofectured in different puts 
of the oountrv. 

They will xe^ on hand at all times, 



Cora Shellers, Fanning Milk, 

ShovehL Spades, 

Hay and Manure Forks. 

Hay Kuives.Hoes, Scoop Shovels, 

BuU Rings, Tie-np-Chams, 

Churns uid Cheese Presses, 



Root Cutters, Cohivatora, 
Road serapera. Wheel barmwa. 
Cheese Hoope and Tubs, 
Measures of all sizes. 
Spuming Whe^ Reels, 
Pails, Butter Ladies, Ac, Ac. 



FIELD SREJI>S.— They will be prepa r ed to supply orders for 
all kinds of Field Seeds— such as the best varieties or 



Clover and Grass Seeds, 
Turoeps, Rata Bagais 
Beets and Carrots, 
Potatoes of different kinds. 
GARDEN SEEDS.— A complete and general aasortmeat tkom 
the best growers at home and abroad. 
IMPROVED STOCK.— Orders wiU be received for the 



Spring and Winter Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, and Barley, 
Peas and Beans, 



breeds of ^proved Cattle, Sheep, Swine^ Pooltry, Ac, and the 
selections made by a gentleman oif extensive practical knowledge 
in these matters. 

The business will be conducted imder the firm of E. Comstock 
A Co , to whom all orders should be addressed. 

LUTHER TUCKER, 

Albany. Oct SO, 1845. EIX>N COMSTOCK. 

NURSERY AT MACEDON. 

THE subscriber, besides his half of the stock, grounds, Ac, of 
the former nursery of "nomas A Smith, having made large ad- 
ditions, has already, of moderate size, a fine assortmem of cherry, 
peach, apricot, nectarine, and some other trees, for sale at 
rate prices. 

No trees are ever sold by him, but those propagated from i 
treee^ whoee exeeBent gualmet andjittueefor the eUmate have been 
THOROUGHLY PROVED, and in nearty all eases by many yean 
experience. 

His collection of bearmg trees, fat eomieetlon with the fine and 
exiensive assortment of David Thomas, of Cayuga coonty, < 
of several hundred varietiee in a beariug state, from which the 
best only are selected. 

Orders promptly supplied, and trees, weU packed, sent by 

or railroad. I f deficiencies in supply ingiMrts of orders occur, the 
balance of remittances is returned at once to the porchaser. 

Address, J. /. THOMAS. 

Nov. 1— It. Maeedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

CAUTION. 

THE undersigned has been duly informed that in consequence ef 
tkeprineiple of ike " Warren Patent Horse Fewer and llireah- 
er" being now so universally conceded superior to all ottiers, there 
are persons in various places who are taking or about to take 
the risk of manufacturing an article to imitate them Now Ai^^ 
to give notice that the genuine and kuest " Warren Improved^Pi^ 
tent Horse Power and Thresher'* can oniy be obtained of the mftsm- 
6«r, or of his agents, E. ComstocK A Co., at the Albany AgrituUm. 
red Warthouse^ and whosoever else presnmes to make and sell tbero. 
incurs the liability of legal ptoceedings. 

The undersigned wishes it distinctly understood that the genmne 
mathines must not be held reiponeible/or the probable failmree ef the 
imitation artieU. J. PLANT, 5 Barling Slip, N. Y. cilv, 

Successors to L. Bostwick A Co., and exclusive agent for the 
a bove machines. Nov. 1. 

THRESHERS AND HORSE POWERS. 

THE undersigned having been snccessfully engaged in the par- 
ticular manufacture and sale of the " Warren Improved Patent 
Horse Power and Thresher" for the last three years, is now com- 
(feting arrangrments to sell various other kinds of approved ftwars 
and Spike Thresher*. Among them mny be obtained Trimb)e*s. It is 
the intention of the subscriber to keep an assortment of the beat 
Hor<te Powers aiul Threshers, which can be hati at reasonable 
prices. J. PLANT, 5 Burling Slip. 

New- York Nov 1. 
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MR. NORTON'S LETTERS— No. XTIII. 

rrtf. MmtoH't Luturn m tlU btroAictton ^ t»4 ihtdy 
^ .JgHciiilvn tele &Ji<x>b. 

/ oT A*. Chem. Aaoriuic 

Bdinbmfti, BepL 10, ISU. 

L. TvcuR, Ek). — A r«*r ago, in ■ lotMr tilled the 
Htb of ihii moQib, I menlioaed thai Praf. JohiMlod had 
JdM dalivani two iMturaa (o lh« parochial •choolmailen 
of SeoUanJ, al tbelr »ninial tnaeting, npon the inlroduc- 
lioa of A^rieuiluril Cbimiatr; Into the Par<>h nhooU, 

ThOM laclurai, aa I then meationed, were reciiTid 
wilb nneh approbalios, and Itaerr pkrnunenl eOecl hai 
basDataownby Iba sdopKon of thU branch of lualnielion 
isto about 90 lohoola. Thia r*ar, the •ehooLmailen in- 
Tllad Fror. Johiutoii iifain to apptiar bafora [hem and 
|ir« more fulij taia idaaa, ai to the kind, ailent, and 
■lannar, ot InMruollon oeoaaaary. In aeeordtnce wil' 
Itaia nquait, he un Tbandar the ISlh, delirared the drat 
of three Lectarai, lo ahonl 200 Of the leaober*. 

In Iha cODmenoement, ha aihed, why ii it importani 
(hat Ifaa aehoolmaatar ahould leaeh Ihit branch of know- 
ledyaT Bacaoic il baa beooma ot aolmowledgeU import, 
anca that it ahould be dlflbaail, and becanae the only 
way in which thia dlfluiioa can ba made laaitB^aiKl 
Teml. la through tharialn; geaaralion. 

•< Sul," he conllaued, " let il Dot be nudenlood that il 
bekamiitrti we want laocbl; it li only chemitlry ao far 
>a it ii allied direolly to A|;ricu]lura. More than Ihi 
wonid nniy overJoaU tlie minil anil Injore the came 1 

the endeavan of Iba great maai of teacher* lonukalhem 
•elvet analylicil chemiati. Tbey misht get 6a enough 
to make impcrfBct reiearchee, and therefore draw lncor- 
teel ooncluaioBi, but more they could not do wllboul 
■otlrely negleclins their other purauita anddutiea. 

"All that 1> neceoary for the pritMry •etaooli, i« 11 
Catechism. Thii little work conUloi the greal oi 
linai and diviiiom of the acieuca, and it imparl! aknoi 
ledta of thoae few loienliBc wonia and imporlul aub- 
riaorei, which the eulllratOT of Iha aoil muil acqaaint 
himaaltwitb." 

In order to ihow mora fully the plan of thia llUIa 
work, and la ezhibil lo Itaoaa uiufcilled in lueh Dutlen 



Iha melhodi of performiDS the experimaDti Itaeriin oho* 
lioned, Iha Profearar here look il up, and proceeded 
throofh, explaining every point upon which darkneaa 
might Teat, and pertorming all ol Iha eiiicrimenta. 
Theaeara very timple, but the eight or their perform-, 
ance would enable thoaa who are uuccuilamed to ohan- 
ical nanipnlalion, to perform Ihem much more wally 
and aaliafactorily. 

Tbia ezpoailion of the Cateehlim, occupied Ihrea 

day*, and vrai delivered lo deeply atlanlive and inle- 

reileil auditora. At the concinaion, every doubt aecmed 

lo hare diaappeared from ibe miod* ot all preient, ai lo 

Ihe aimplioity and beauly of (he great outlinea ot the 

■eience, which bad been laid before them. Though 

Id themaelTea Ihc reaull of yean of labor, guided by 

the higheid aeientiflc inlellect, they are giten in luch a 

'arm Ihal any boy of ordinary capacity taty nndeieland 

liem. I have lately been in leveral acfaooU where boyi 

if 12 and 14, n<ri ooly undenlood, bul applied theaa 

principle! lo fuch farm! i> fell under their ohierTallOD. 

Man]- have acknowledged thai much beoellt might re-- 

ill from thia initracLion, bul al Ihe lame lime contended, 

at il would bo more Ihin balanced hy the injury dom 

' other Uudle!. Thli objection li, I (hink, oompletaty 

lowered by the fact Ihal Prof. Johuaton, from the T«- 

ills of actual experience, now recommend! thai only 

ilf an hour a week, be daroled lo thii branch, and even 

that only during the laM year at tchool. Ot course, each 

teacher may if he chooMa, alill briber Impreti Ihe boya 

by an occulonal Saturday aflemooa'a walk, <fytt aoma 

neighboring Earm, making luch obaerralioDi ai the Mala 

of the land and mode of cullnre !^ggeI^ 

AI Ihe coneluiiou of Ihe tecturei, Mr. Hllnc, depoty 

rocate of Bcolland, made a moat admirable and elo- 

lealBpeeeh, upon the progren of agricullutsl eilnita- 

IQ, a cauae in which be i! deeply iDierealed, and which 

I baa moat powerfully contributed to forward. He ei- 

preiaed hi! great gratineilion at Ihe ipiril which prc- 

Yaileil, and the movemenl which wa* commencing, 

imong the Scoltiah Bchoolmaitert; and ikelched in gn- 

}hic language, the improred condition of all ciaaaea of 

iie community, when Ihebeatayatemof culliTBlionihooU 

>• everywhere adopted. Not only an additional popS' 

lation wonld be maintained by the Inereaied aupply ot 

food, bul would Im maintained in a greater degree of 

comfort through the inereaied demand for laborerc. 

Prof. Pilloua, of Edinbu^b UniTenily, in swjoDdlog a 

]le of thanka lo Prof. Johnalon, beatowed npon him « 

tribute ofcordial anil well merited pniie. He arowed 

that ha bad, come to theae lecturea prejudiced agaiaH 

the cause they were ioteniled lo advance, but confeaaed 

himself to hare become an entire convert. "So elaai 

hail the whole aubjact tieen made, ao completely had 

doctrinea fouuded upon the moil abslruae principlea of 

science been limplilled, Ihal he could not refrain froMi 

eipreaaing his delight. The leclurer, with a acienlib 

mind of Ihe higheal Oriler, delighting to gnpple wilh 

the TDoat dincult problems of nilure, had not been foi 

one mometf tempted from his object of giving simpli 

inilnielion. He hoped ami believed, that the Seoltlal 

school masters, urged by every coniideralion, wouhllan 

their energies seriously to this new loik, and mainlai! 

that high characler which Ibcy had alwrny* home." 

ThM the anel ot these lectures will b« laitbg I tm 
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Dgt doubt; the whole body aaemed quite muuiiiDoas ui< 
evprenioni of approbation. 

We were mentioned by Mr. Mifaie as rivali hi the in- 
troduction of thii new branch of edocation^ and I tmtl 
that we ihall pro%'e formidable rivals, that our rising 
generation will take the field so armed wiOi the true 
principles of cultivation that in 20 years from this time 
we shall no longer need to look to Seoaand as a model. 
The Scotch would call this American conceit, but they 
don*t know what we can do when we are in earnest. 
Very (raly yonn, Jomf Pirsnr Rostdn. 



ON ARTIFICAL MAITITBES. 



BY FBOF. jovrm USBia« 



[pur friend and eorrsspondent at Giessen, Prof. Hors- 

fbrdy has sent us the following copy of a communication, 

written by Dr» Justus Liebio for the first No. of the 

« Agricultural BCagaune^" a work recently eommenc- 

ed in London, and fbr which the oopy«>right was secured 

in England.] 

8n — Twenty-five years ago^ when the manufacture of 
spa and mineral waters began, they met with violent op- 
position from the members of the faculty, as being de- 
prived of all the good qualities of the natural ones—as 
wanting in a certain conditio tine, qtta fion— in a tpiritut 
rtetor, or vital power, which alone gave them uy medi- 
cinal qualities. Those times have passed now^— Chemis- 
try has demonstrated to a certainty what the constituents 
of those various waters are, and under what forms and 
compounds they are united in them. It has succeeded in 
combining them exactly in the same proportions, and in 
rendering them not only equal to the natural ones, but 
even more efiectivc. Only from that time physicians 
were induced to connect certain effects on the human 
body with certain elements in the waters, and were ena- 
bled, by the light of science, to add more of this ele- 
ment, or more of that; nay, to apply, instead of the wa- 
ters themselves, the one active element alone, as is, for 
instance, the case with Iodine in indurations and struma. 
It is well known, that at this moment there are exten- 
sive manufactures of mineral waters in England, in Ber- 
lin, in Dresden, in Vienna, he. 

Now, I believe, sir, that the same principle may be 
applied, partially, at least, to the use of manufactured ma- 
nures, which, in England, has just been called into exist- 
ence. Guano, that powerful manure, the eflleacy of 
which, in ajudicious application, has been dearly de- 
monstrated by the testimony of the most intelligent far- 
mers, cannot be supplied for a much longer period to 
come. The rich stores in Chili and Africa must be 
shortly exhausted. As it is only in very dry countries 
that it is found, we cannot expect to discover many more 
places containing it, and what are we thM to do 7 My 
attention has often been directed to the question, whether, 
according to our experience, and the present state of 
science, a manure might not be composed which could 
replace the genuine Guano in its effects, and whether I 
could not, by a series of experiments point out a way of 
preparing one equal to it in all its chemical and physical 
properties? You are well aware, sir, that we know with 
cerUinty all the elements of the guano, as well as of the 
urine and solid feces of men and animals. ,In like man- 
ner it seems to have verified the opinion which I have 
laid down in my work on Agriculture, that the salts 
mauufactured in the laboratory have the same efliBCt on 
the growth of the pUnts, if they are embodied to the 
fields, in the same forms in which the animals fnr- 
nish them in their excrements. This must be evi- 
.lent to every one who knows, that to produce these 
compounds in the laboratory, the same agencies and 
means are made use of which are employed by natnre. 
The fabrication of a manure, equal in its composition 
and effects to the solid and fluid excrements of animals 
and men, seems to me one of the most essential demands 
of our lime — more especially for a country like England 
in which from various cireumstenoes, a rational agricul- 
ture without a supply of mamire in some shape or other. 



from wUhoaij seems nearly impovtble. Our rtammmg 
will appear the more correct, if we remember how dif- 
ferent are the results which have been obtained bj ^Cbe 
numerous analyses of the dlflRsrent sorts of guano-^ovr 
little the fiumer can depend uponprodneiagfron 
Tuan/s^ a certain ^0%cf, as the latter naturally Taries: 
ding to the composition of the fonser. There are scarce- 
ly any two samples in the market with the same coanpo- 
sition — ^nay, not even similar. The following may be 
regarded as the essential constituents of a powerful lae- 
nun applicable to all torts of soils:— 

Emrikif Pko$plud€M. — The most important of these is 
Phoiphate of lime, which occurs in nature as a minefal 
called apa^iU. It is the principal element in the bonea^ 
which, it may be observed, have been found most efi|. 
cacioos if calcined, conteqoeiitly deprfrcd of their maA- 
mal mattet'. The rapidity of the eflbds of phoshafe of 
lime on the growth of plants depends upon its greater or 
lesser solubility. Its amount of glue (^latine) diminiflb- 
es this sohibillty if the soil is rich in vegetable asattem, 
which furnish carbonie acid by their decomposition, and 
which acid is required for rendering the phosphate of lime 
soluble in water and mtroducing it into the organism of 
the plants. In the calcined state the bones act snflScicsiS- 
ly quickly; but in those soils in which this cause of solo-. 
bility is wanting, theiraetiott is slower. In my work I bad 
recommended the addition of a certain quantity of ael- 
phuric acid, both in order to render the bones more eoto* 
ble and to change the neutral phosphate of the bones iaio 
gypsum, and into a phosphate which contains more acid 
(superphosphate of lime.) I have been informed tbat 
this advice has been most extensively adoptetl, that the 
superphosphate of lime has been found to be a most effi- 
cacious manure, and that it forms already a most import- 
ant article of commerce. A second earthy phosphate, 
not less important, is the Phosphate ef Jfagnesio, which 
it is well known enters in a still larger prop<ntion than 
the phMphate of lime into the composition of the grain. 

The AlkaKne Phoephatee, although not originally found 
in nature^ are important elements of the seeds of gT^in> 
of peas, beans, ftc. A rational farmer must provide 
them in sufficient quantities to those plants which re- 
quire them for their development, fh>m knowing that 
human excrements increase the produce in grain In a far 
greater proportion because they contain alkaline phos- 
phates, than the animal excrements, in which they die aef 
exUt, 

The ABcaUee (potash and eoda) must be oonstitueats of 
every rationally cdmposed manure, because by them the 
original fertile condition of the fields is preserved. A 
soil which contains the affcnlies In too small a quantify, is 
perhaps, fertile for grain; but is not necessarily eo for 
tumeps or potatoes, which require a great qnantity of 
alkali. By supplying an alkaliBe manure, Allows, or 
the eultivation of those plants which are grown dnrinf 
the time of Allowing, becomes less necessary. 

Snlphate of Paia^ is a e u us t H u ent of all plants^ al- 
though in SBsall quantity, as well as eommoneaU and dde^ 
ride ef' Potaeeiam which are found in milk In rathera large 
proportion. The eaUa qf Ume, especially gypevm^ are 
important nourishment for the leguminous plants. SSka 
is never wanting in all sorts of soils — ^it is a eonstitaent 
of all rocks, by the decomposition of which all product- 
ive soils are formed, and the cerealia find it every where 
in snfleient quantity, and in a form capable of being 
taken up by the plants, if the aUsaHes are pfoo ided 
wherever they are present in too snail quantity. 

Salte of Ammonia^ — ^It can be regarded as certain, that 
the azote of the plants is derived, either from the atnmo- 
nia of the atmosphere, or from the manure which ispro- 
videil in the shape of animal fluid and solid excrements, 
and that azotic compounds exercise an effect on the 
growth of plants, only in so far as they give up their 
azote in the form of ammonia during their decomposi- 
tion and decay. We may, therefore, profitably replace 
all the azotic substances with compounds of ammonia. 

Decaying veg$tatlle matters, which contain carbon, are 
useful to the fields in so far as they provide a source of 
carbonic acid; but they are not quite indispensable in ma 
nure, if the latter be rationally combined, as the atmos 
jpheric air is an inexhaustible source of carbonie acid 
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from which the plante dnw flh«!f eMhon, if hi the ^ 
Dore, the mineral substanoet are prarfdefl which are m 
ceMary fur the assimilation of the earbMie aeM. Thesel 
are the luhsCanees which iogttJmr girt fertility le the 
■oil I bat althougrh each of them iney, under certaio cir 
eumstances, (viz., Where the toil isilefeetive in it» or 
where it is not indiffiMreat to the plant to lake np 
instead of the other, at, for uMtance^ mf be the 
with toda instead of potaah,) mereate the feHiHtf* no 
on$ of them can be regarded ae maniire, aceordiag to the 
common meaning of the word, for the simple reason, 
that only ail t^th»m hi c&rtain fraportkm*, will felAl the 
porpose for which the common manure it applied. 
This purpose it the restoration, or an increase of the 
original fertility, and by manure we must replace all the 
elements of the plants which have been taken away in 
harvest, or which are contained in the plants which we 
are desirous to cultivate. 

What, then, are the constitoent eleneatt of the toil 
which we remove by the straw, seeds, tuberculous roots, 
stalks, lie., of oar plants of culture T It is obvious that 
we must know these first, in order to rutof them in suf- 
Iksient quantities. To this we answer, by giving the 
analysis of the ashes of plants and their seeds. Hundred 
weights of the ashes of the following plants contain 

Ath«tof 
Clover. Hay. 



Straw of 



AlkalhM Carbonates S9.38 13.43 4.91 31.03 3.0 

Carbonate of Lime, 39.50 47.81 43.08 41.61 6.0 

Phosphate of Lime, 6.43 8.15 5.73 11.80 40.8 

FhoephateofMsimetia,.... 6.66 4.91 7.88 0.01 

Solphate of Pou»h or Soda. 12.40 10.15 2.23 

UMguttiu^ ■■ ■ I — ^ 

Chloride of Sodium or Po- 

taMinm, 0.28 

Pbatphaie of lToa^ I 

Fhoqibate of Alnmina, Ac. > 

In these analyses Silica has not been taken into aeeount, 
at it is found in all soils, and need not be supplied. One 
hundred weight of the ashes of potatoes, and the seeds of 
the following plants, eontaint 



4.63 2.8 



S.S7 



8.8C 
21.8 

3.06 
12.7 



Wheat. 
53.98 
38.02 
0.67 



(Vieia 
68.59 
28.46 



1.64 



Alkaline Phosphates, 16.75 

Phoa. of Lime and Mognaaia, 0.00 

Phoaphate of Iron, <— — 

Snlphale of Potaaht 15 07 

Carbonate of Poiaso and Soda. 51.70 

What is wanthig in the 100 of the above analyses is 
sand, coal, or loss. From these researches it appears, 
that for stalks and leaves we require other elementathan 
for seeds. The former contain no alkaline phoephales, 
but they require for their derelopment and growth a rich 
supply of alkaline carbonates and sulphates. On the 
other hand the carbonates are entirely wanting in the 
seeds, but the latter are ray rich In phosphates. It is 
snfliciently obvious that a rational farmer must supply 
both, as well as all the others. If he supplies only phos- 
phates, and does not restore the alkaline carbonates, his 
soil will become gradually barren—- it will be exhausted 
in those necessary elements for the development of stalks 
and seeds, without which no formation of seed can be 
expected. If he supplies the alkalies, lime, and sul- 
phates alone, in a giyen time he will get no more grain. 
All constituent elements of the manure, if they are sup- 
plied ahn€, have that great defect, that by them the soil 
is impoYerished in other equally innK)rtant elements. 
No one of itself can nuintain the fertility. Keeping this 
in yiew, we may easily judge of the comparative value 
of artificial and natural manures, and all the various arca^ 
na which have been praised as fNuie^sat for exhaiuted 
soils. 

It it not less easy to understand why the fanners have 
each diflhrent opinionson the relative value of the con- 
stituents of manurea— why one whose farm is rich in 
phospliates, produces an uncommon fertility by the ap* 
plication of nitrate of soda, or the supply of alkalies, 
while another does not see any favorable effect at all — 
why bones (phosphates of lime) produce in many fields 
wonders, and are not of the slightest benefit to others, 
which are deficient in alkalies or alkaline salts. From 
the composition of animal manures, it results with cer- 
tainty, that by applying the latter, (solid and fluid excre- 
ments of men and animals) we supply to the soil not one 
but all the elements which have been taken awty in the 



harvcet FertllUgr it perfeoily retlored to the flehl by a 
oorrespODdiog tupply of thit manure, and it may be in- 
created by iilo a eertain limit. This will be the more 
intetUgible, if we compare the mineral elemenlt of the 
urine of horses and eattle with the mineral elements of 
herbs, straw, toots, &e*9 of our cultivated plants. It wUl 
lie found that in their qjiiality they are pertiscUy identi- 
cal. 

VriaeofaHene. Of Another. OfOnsa. 

CttffaooateofLHBe, 12«50 31.00 1.07 

ofMagneaia, 0.40 13.07 

•• ofPoush, 46.0fl ja.«| 

•• ofSoda, 10.33J •* *. 

Snlrhate of Potash, 13.04 0.62 

OiiorideofSodiuai, 0.55 — - 



6.93 

77.28 

13.30 
0.30 



These mitt in the urine g£ hovsot amount to nearly 4 
l>er cent. ; in that of oxen to 2| per cent, of their welghtt. 
If we eompart the eouspoeiUon of theie diflerent tortt of 
urine wUh the eompoaitaon of the straw of pees, beans, 
and potatoes^ of clover and hay, it will at once be obvi- 
ous, that in stable dung we replaee by the urine, the al- 
kaline carboMtet which we have removed in harvctt. 
What in this nrine, it wanting in photphatet and ear- 
bonate of lime and photpheie of magnesia, forma the 
prinetpal eonttitnent elemeaia of the solid excrements of 
animals s bath fogilAsr (solid eoEcrementt and urine) re- 
store the field to its original oompotition, and thut a 
new generation of enltivaAed planta meet with the mine- 
ral ingredfentt neeestsry for their devetopmeni. If we 
faitber compare Che guano and the ftstet of men with tfie 
compoeilfton of the animal urine, the an^yait thowa (rf. 
ray 'book on agrlenlture) thai both- are entirely defec- 
tive in elRraUiM cerht w a fss - they coalain phosphates and 
sulphates at well at chloride of sodium, but no free alha- 
li — they eontatn phosphate of limeand phoaphate of mag- 
nesia, hi short (heir elemenft are in ^uiiUjf identieal 
with the important mineral elementt of tlie seeds of 
wheat, peat, beant, (rf. the analysis.) The urine of 
swine it in itt oom|^otltien intermediate between the 
urine of man and hornet. 

AnalySb of the urine of swina. 

Carbonate of PotMhy 12.1 ~ 

PhomhateofSoda, 19.0 

Snlphate of Soda) 7.0 

Chloride of Sodium,. .... . 

ft ofPotassiom, ... 
Phomhate of lime, 

** of Magnesia,.. 



53.1 
6.8 



Tht solid excpememi of Swina 
ooolain principally 
phate of hme. 



Traces oftron, 

What the practical results ot a knowledge of the com- 
position of these manures are, is clear. If it were pos- 
sible to provide our fields with the dung of swine in suf- 
ficient quantity, we would replace by it, in a soil which 
contains Hlka and Utnt, all the remaining elements of 
the plants — the field might be made fertile for all kinds 
of plants — we have in it not only alkaline phosphates, the 
principal elements of the seeds, but also alkaline carbon- 
ates, which are required by the leaves, stalks, and roots. 
This purpose cannot be attained, however, by manuring 
with guano or human excrements alone, but perfectly so 
by stable manure, from itt eontalniag alkaline carbonatet. 
If I have said that stable manure contains the mineral 
elementt of the nurture of the ptantt, exactly in a ttale 
and condition in which they are fnrnithed by nature^— 
that a field manured by it resemblet the primitive state 
of America and Hungaiy, this assertion will not be found 
exaggerated. It Is certain that stable dong contains no 
alkaline photphatet, btit nature does not ftimish to the 
plants these elementt even in the mott fertile toll, al- 
though we find them in large quantity in all the teedt of 
wild plants. It is obvious, notwithstandhsg their ab- 
sence from the soil, that the phosphates are formed m 
the organism of the planta, and Uiat they originate from 
the phosphate of lime and magnesia and the tupplied al- 
kalies, by an exchange of the elements of both. The 
alkalies are necessary for forming alkaUnt pkmpkatu, 
which cannot originate in the phosphate of lime alone. 
Both together are present in stable dung. In human ex- 
crements, and in guano» the alkaline carbonates are en- 
tirely wanting. The practice of the ikrmer, in some 
places, of supplying to the field not pure guano, but a 
mixture of it with gypsum, shows clearly that the phos- 
phstes of ulkalhM batet are rtully forced in the oigan- 
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itu of the planti from the phosphate of lime and mag- 
nesia, because this miztore (i^oano and gypsum) eon- 
tains less pbospliate of potash or soda than the guano it- 
self; or» in certain proportions of gypsum^ no alicaline 
phosphates at all; the soluble phosphates in the gua- 
no decomposing the gypeum into phosphate of lime 
and magnesia, and into sulphate of potash. I am far 
from asserting that we should not provide the fields 
with alkaline phosphates: the excellent effect of the 
guanoi and of the human ezerements, is too well known 
to question i(, and we perceive, from this fret, that 
plants are in this respect like domestic animals which 
with a normal food, are healthy and strong, but do 
not &t(en. On the contrary, we know that if we 
prepare the food of these animals artificially, so as to 
render it more easily digested and assimilated, they are 
enabled to consume, in a given time, a greater quantity 
of it by which all their parts increase in weight. The 
same happens with plants if we give them their nour- 
ishment in a state most appropriated for amimilaticm ; 
their capability to attrsct the other elements from the 
atmosphere increases and their development is accelera- 
ted. If we recollect that the favorable effect of guano 
upon our fields depends on its amount of ammoniaautaUt, 
ot alMUu photphat69, wad the oih$r min^al conttUiUfUt 
of the seeds, but that it is defective in aOuMti, the prin- 
eipal elements of the hnht, ttraw, and roots, it is easily 
oiideratood why the opinions of fiumert, on the value of 
guano as a manure sre so very different. On a soU, 
which is defective in alkalies, its effect is small; on a 
soil rich in them, it increases the produce in a remarka- 
ble degree ; but, as I have already observed, the continued 
application of guano must gradually diminish the fertili- 
ty of our fields for a number of plants, because the ele- 
ments of those organs, of the leaves, stalks, roots, &c., 
without which the plants cannot be developed and can • 
not produce seeds, are taken off in the harvest without 
any restoration of them. I think it, therefore, certain, 
that the stable dung can replace the guano to a certain 
degree, but not vice verta. A rational agriculturist, in 
using guano, cannot dispense with stable dung. 

During my exeursions in England, I have repeatedly 
directed the attention of the agriculturists, as Messrs. 
Pttsey and Miles will, perhaps, recollect, to the neces- 
sity of supplying the alkalies, and not merely the phos- 
phates and other salts; by a partial supply the equilibri- 
um of fertility is not restored, and if we supply guano 
alone, we do not act wisely, because we consume our 
capital by rich interests, and leave to our children an ex- 
hausted soil. 

And now, sir, the principles above-mentioned must 
guide us in the manufacture of an artificial manure. 
If they are neglected, — if the artificial msnure is de- 
fective in one or two of the necessary elements, — the 
farmer in making use of if, will, in a very short time, 
discover the fact, by the injury ho will have sustained 
from it. 

In the manufacture of an artificial manure, it must be 
kept in View, that the application of stable dung, of hu- 
man excrements, and of guano, is attended with a great 
loss, in consequence of the too great solubilty of their 
most efficacious elements, and this must be prevented by 
artificial means. This is evident, if we remember those 
countries from which guano is derived. It is known 
that the collection and preservation of the excrements 
on the African islands, and the coasts of Peru and Chili, 
depend upon the scarcity of rain in those countries. The 
best sorts of guano contain in fact, more than one half 
of their weight of soluble salts, which, if exposed to the 
rain, are in exactly the same condition, as under similar 
conditions, a heap oftaU. They dissolve in water, and 
are removed. Some months of rain would deprive those 
oountries of all their riches. The remainder would 
have lost the greater part of its fertilizing power. Such 
eflSMSts, however, take place upon the guano with which 
our fields are manured. Only a small portion of its efll- 
eacious elements produce the beneficial effect they are 
capable of doing, the greater part being carried off by 
the rain. The stable dung is, in this respect, in the same 

»l iadeeil, ita principal el— seats are al- 



ready in a dissolved state, and, therefore, are cairied off 
more easily than those of guano. 

A covering for those places in which stable duog is 
preserved, in order to shelter it from the effecu of the 
rain, has been regarded in Germany as essential for 
preserving its manuring power. In consequence of the 
experience, that the soluble elements of stable dung are 
the most efficacious, it has in some cases, been drawn out 
with water, and it has been found advantageous to carry 
only tJdMftiUd to the fields. I need only refer to the fore- 
going, analyses of the urine of animals in order to see 
upon whieh eUmnUt of it this effect deiiends. 

The reason why, in certain years, the influence of the . 
best and most plentiful manuring is scarcely perceptible, 
is, that during the moist and rainy springs and summers^, 
the phottphaUe and other taUt with aikaUne baget, as also 
the solttUs ammoniacal aalti are entirely or partly removed. 
A great amount of rain and moisture removes in the 
greatest quantity, the very substances which are most 
indispensable to the plants at the time that they begin to 
form and mature seeds. The system of draining, which, 
of late has been so extensively followetl in England, 
brings the land into the state of a great filter, throogh 
which the soluble alkalies are draion qff", in consequence 
of the percolation of rain ; and it mtist, therefore, become 
more deficient in its MolubU efficacious elements. 

Attentive farmers must have observed that after a 
certain time the quality of the grain on land laid dry 
according to this principle, deteriorates; that the pro- 
duce of grain bears no due proportion to the produce of 
straw. 

What is more evident, sir, after these remarks, than 
that intelligent farmers must strive to give to the soil 
the manuring substances In such a state, as to render pos» 
sible their acting favorably on the plants during the 
whole time of their growth. Art must find out the 
means of reducing the solubility of the manuring substan- 
ces to a certain limit, in a wonl of bringing them into 
the same state, in which they exist in a most fertile vir- 
gin soil, and in which they can be best assimilated by 
Uie plants. 

llie whole attention of chemists should be directed to 
the attainment of this end. I am myself occupied with 
a series of experiments which lead me to hope that thla 
problem can and will be solved. If it succeed, as I have 
no doubt it will, in combining the efltcacious elements of 
manure in such a way as that they will not be washed 
away— 4heir efllcacy will be doubled; if in this manner 
the injurious consequences of the present system of drain- 
ing be removeil, agriculture will be based upon as cer- 
tain principles as well aranged manufactories. Manu- 
factories of manure will be established, in which the 
farmer can obtain the most efficacious manure for all va> 
rieties of soils and plants. Th$n no artificial manure 
will be sold, nrhose exact amount of efficacious elements 
is not known, and this amount will be the scale for de- 
termining its value. In the application of such rational- 
ly compounded manures, the good will of the farmer* 
must help bring them to perfection. If, then, by the 
united elTorls of the manufacturer and the farmer the beat 
proportions are ascertained, a new era will arrive la 
practical farming. Instead of the uncertainty of mere 
empiricism, all the operations of agriculture will be car- 
ried on with certainty, and instead of waiting the resolfs 
of our labors with anxiety and doubt, our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Oieaen, 1845. Dr. Justus Lzuio. 



Fbosts.— Prof. Kirtland. speaking of the soflening in- 
fluence of bodies of water on frosty air, and particularly 
of Lake Erie, and of the Ohio river, says, <* For several 
years in succession. I have found from observation, that 
the Dahlias were killed in the same night at Cleve« 
land, and at Cincinnati, though they had been destroyed 
a month earlier in most of the counties intervening. 

Salt for plum trees. --Several persons speak of tbo 
efficacy of salt in causing fruitfulness in the plum tree, by 
repelling or destroying the enrculio, as the result oif 
actual experiment 
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NOTiS or TRAVEL in the SOUTHWEST— No. IY. 



BT SOLON ROBINSON. 



HiMitrippi— FiStt 



to ». North, -Ed. a. W. Farmor^ 
omd Mr. Oiteoii. 

** There it no rest for the wicked "—end so, as Dr. P. 
and myself both belong to that famny, we are off upon 
the morning after you and T, my dear reader, last part- 
ed company, and oor first ottject is to visit friend North, 
of the Sooth Western Farmer^ st Raymond. We found 
him in his ofllce sticlcing type, for (o that was he bred. 
Would you know what manner of man is this southern 
editor? He is perhaps forty years old — six feet high — elim 
built— has a very intellectual face and keen eye— imd with- 
al, has the organ of benevolence so large that he would 
gladly see all mankind as happy as himself. To say 
that he was pleased to see me, conveys but a faint idea 
of the real enjoyment that my vigit afforded him, as I 
Ailly believe. Mr. North feels the greatest anxiety to 
improve the agriculture of the south, and as a natural 
consequence (o elevate the moral condition of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 'Tis for this holy purpose that he has la- 
bored several years' in publishing the South Western Far- 
mer with a list of subscribers amounting almott to 400, and 
this the only paper devoted to agriculture in the state of 
Mississippi, or for the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Alabama. It seems a hopeless task to attempt to enlighten 
such a population; but Mr. North is full of hope, and 
intends as soon as the present volume is closed, to en- 
large and improve the next, and being assisted by the 
able and ever ready pen of Dr. Phillips, hopes and be- 
lieves that the fsrmers of the south will come up to his 
aid and sustain the paper. I hope so, but I must own 
that my hope is not strong. 

Raymond is the county seat of Hinds, 10 miles West of 
Jackson, the seat of government, which is in the same conn- 
ty . It has a court-house and very expensively built jail, and 
several very humble looking churches. The town does 
not wear a very flourishing look, and the surround- 
ing land, to my eye, looks decidedly poor; the soil, 
samly and white clay, and timber, pine and oak. The 
surface of tliis county is, in comparison with the others I 
have visited, pretty level. It has, upon Chittaloosa on 
the west, and Pearl river on the- east, some very rich bot- 
tom land, but subject to inundation, and is yet covered 
with timber. 

After spending two days of most pleasant sociability, 
the Doctor and I started for Natchez, about one hundred 
miles southwest. The day previous had been for a 
great rarity a very rainy one, and during this day we had 
some very fine sprinkles; so that I began to discover 
that if they donH have any of our frozen weather, they 
are not &r behind in the mud line. 



After leaving Raymond, the land becomes quite hilly 
in the course of the day, and a great portion of it still 
bearing its native growth of pine, oak, and some hicko- 
ry, and upon the creeks, a good deal of sweet gum— the 
only value of which is, and that ought to be universally 
known, that a strong tea made of the bark will cure any 
kind of bowel complaint. The splendid ^magnolia 
grandiflora,*' in places here is so abundant that it gives 
the woods a cheerful aspect with its beautiful evergreen 
leaves. The evergreen holly too, is abundant. 

This is the 2d day of March. The oat fields are look- 
ing green, and com begins to show its rows. As Is the 
Ikshion, we stopped at night with a planter in Claiborne 
county, by the name of Ghidi Gibson. It was dark and 
showery, and as is also fashionable, we found the num. 
ber of visitors <' just what might be expected in Missis- 
sippi,*' and thereupon we proposed to withdraw, and not 
add what seems to us at the north would be a burden. 
But we were too late. We had told who we were, and 
we were known by name, and to such a Misslssippian*s 
house is never full, and Mr. Gibson is a true one, bom 
upon the soil, now near fifty years old, and as stout and 
robast as one of the Qttma Meontalo boya of Vermont 



Mrs. Qibaoii It also oim of the finest specimens of a 
healthy woman that I ever saw. To them at least the 
climate is salubrious By the bye, I saw at Raymond, a 
hale and hearty old man of 72, who was born in what is 
now Mississippi, though then under a foreign govern- 
ment. This man told me he had lived upon the same soil 
under three governments, English, Spanish, and Amer- 
ican. I have no doubt but what it is more the fkult of 
the people than the eiimate that they suffer with sick- 
ness. 

Mr. Gibson lives upon a very good plantation, and 
has, the Lord knows, how many negroes around him, 
but, as is the fashion, lives in a log cabin, and what ap- 
peared a little unfashionable, the owner taJut tho papori. 
But, as is also the fashion, our lodging room was in <«a 
separate establishment,'* across the yard from the main 
centre of the small village that it takes to make up a 
dwelling place " in these diggings." Another fashion 
We find here, as is often found hereabouts, and that is 
the capacity of a Mississippi stable, which is known as 
*< tho M,** and is surrounded with a fence sixteen rails 
high, with a gate of corresponding height, into which 

id lot are tuned all manner of horse flesh, to eat com 
out of a capacious trough in the centre, and do their own 
fighting on their own hook for a position. Cora is the 
only grain, and com bladeib called " fodder,*' the only 
other kbid of feed ever given, for which the same trough 
answers* ^ 

Now this It certainly a very primitive kind of stable, 
and possesses this advantage that it can be enlarged very 
easily to accommodate the increase of stock. It is also 
said to be healthy on account of its airyness. 

Mr. Gibson keeps his sweet potatoes different from most 
others. He has a csve cellar, the door being made open 
work to serve as a ventilator, in which they keep well. 
The common way is to put them up in ** pumps "-—a 
term that I am sure will be as difficult for my northern 
readers to understand as is the word ** chores *' here. 
But the one means a pile of potatoes covered over with 
dirt, having a hollow log or box boreil-full of holes, set 
upon the ground and running out at the top through the 
centre of the pile, to give ventilation; for without it, 
sweet potatoes will not keep. At the north, I believe a 
good way to keep them would be to put them in small 
parcels with Irish potatoes in a cellar not too warm, but 
very dry. Or if you can contrive to keep sweet pota- 
toes always dry and warm, they will always keep. The 
same thing of dahlia roots. 

For the accommodation of my southern readers, let 
me explain that the word cAoret means all the little jobii 
of work about the house, necessary to be done of a night 



and morning. Dr. Phillips is so well pleased with its 
expressiveness, that he has adopted it in his family. 

Being naturally an admirer of beauty under whatever 
form it shows Itself, I was attracted to notice a very beau- 
tiful lace cap of Mrs. Gibson's, upon which she showed 
me several others «as fine as silk," and all the work of 
her own hands-i— beautiful domestic manufaeturea. 

March 3d— be-ng a littte showery, afforded our host an 
excellent excuse fbr detaining us another day, and he 
would have done the same the next — for this is southern 
fashion, among those who take the newspapers — this 
being a better criterion to mark civilization <Mhan the 
juse of soap." 

Negroes upon large plantations are always umler the 
[charge of an overseer. Their wages vary from $250 to 
$800 a year. A common negro man when hii«d ont, 
gets from $10 to $15 a month. A woman cook or good 
house servant, the same. A negro carpenter or black- 
smith, from ^25 to $45 a month. Com is now worth 
from 60 cts. to $1 a bushel, in the interior of the state. 
Cow peas $1 to $1.50. Sweet potatoes, 50 cts. Irish 
do., 50 cts. to 75 cts. Oats, 50 cts. Millet, $1, to $1 .50. 
Cotton seed for planting, 50 cts. to $5 a bushel. While 
at the same time cotton is not worth on the plantations 
over an average price of 4 cts. a pound. 

While off the go ahead track, I will make a memo- 
randnm of the weather here In Mississippi since last no« 
ticed — this is for comparison with any other place yon 
please. 

Feb. 19. Warm, sunny, diy^-roads fine, sCicaait low. 
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Fab. SO. ClouOr—Ume rain ii 

uileool. 
" 2\. Hild— torn* what dondr, ud i^D 
" 22. Cloudr toil tome nJ»--BUd. 
" 23. Mild— fljring cloadi. 
"24,25, Baonfud warn — "ao*t>o(E" 
« 26. QuiUwwmud (Icr—raMte duitr— ">cln(i 



"27,S 



I.— Gla 



rniDft. 



' and Hild^-ln maaded "ty^'«t *■ 



Blarcb ], 2, 3, 1 ha*«Bo(kad. 

Harrh 4tb, which many an offlea Beaker at Waihin^- 
ton will be abla In ramcBiber, and conparg with whal it 
PMI, pKMHI, and fulgre, at he hope* it will be— if i 
warm, aHetJl mild, cerlainljfnot tformy — eertalnlr » 
tlormf in Miuistlppi, in the moniinE', afler which ' 
ttarled BEsin louthward o»er a hilly region compoted 
trgUtoeeoui alluviuni, badly cuUiFated ud fall of gi 
liet— the itreams broid. and ipaTelly boltomt, ileap lU 
belwcen hiBh taraJy batikt thai are rapidly working 
away to help ailcnd our lerrilory hrtber and firther Into 
the rulf ofHexleo. Paatad ibrMKh the (own of Port 
OibtOD, which ii the beat town t hare tean in the IMe. 
Il it aituated on a ttieani called Bayou Pairs, a faw 
milri from the HititaalppI, from which aleaman eomi 
in high water to carry oat the eotlon from the wrroand- 
Inj rich eoonlry. Many of Ibe ownan of neighboring 
planlationt hare their retideocea here, which give t" 
place an air of wealth and granilenr. 

W« patted today a few milet north of thit town, 1 
" old Indian boanitary," where the traveller from Ne 
Orleani entered the wil.lemeti thai mtlended almoM 
NashTille, Tenneuec. Thit wat leu than forty yei 
ago. Port Oibaon it now aboat 40 yean old, and ' 
atopped all niphl near Cole't creek, with a man who hat 
lired 40 yet" upon Iha aame tpot — long enough to h 
learned lo live better, ami hare more ofthe eomforti 
convenicncea of life around bim—bvt lu did'iil takt thi 
papTt — and to there it neither fruit, nor Oowera, noi 
thnibbeT, nor garden nor good eoUivation, nor hat the 
land uponthiti'Dm choice in the country," inpniTad un- 
der the conatBBl wearing that it faai been aubjeeled to. 
Happily for the owner, hit pltnlation i> nearly level, oi 
after forty yaari inhjeellon to hit contlant control, hi 
would now b« U work upon the teeond toll, tha top one 
would have depertad. Thit man it not much In fii 
improvement, Hit place n!ed to be a noted "t(i 
upon Ibe " trail <' from Nalcbm lo HaibTille, before the 
impnmtmtnt in ileamboala tunwd the tide, and itoppeJ 
the inDox of cath into hit pocket. 

ATler laaring hit hoiMe we paMcd a remarkable atream 
called " Cole'i creek," which we were unable to cron 
the evening beforr. When the country wai Btal lel- 
tlsl, Bi our late hott told ui, " be had otien failed a (ret 
from bank to bank," which are now an hundred rodt 
apart tnd continually widening, at the toil it to looae 
that at toon at the raota ileoay there ii nothing to hold 
il logtiher. Anil the bwl of the atream it to full of 
quicktandt, that croiting after a frethat it bolfa diffl- 
cult and dangerooi, and lite and property have bott: 
been lott in the attempt. If you atk why dtm't they 
briilge it, I beg yoa to read in yonr bible that "a car- 
tain man built hit foundation upon the amdi, and (he 
doadtcarDt," fcs., and to would they eoms ben, and 
neither bridge or mill dam would atand any moraot 
to ttand, Iban a Cotton planter ttanda to gKiw rii 
the pretent price of the alaple. 

In tha eoura* of the mornuig, we paitad aeTeral other 
bruKtaaa of thit ttraam of the aaMe obanctar and began 
lo find (be coodlry mora hiUy, the toil of alluvium, and 
having the aama kind of bed* of ^ly loam at noticed 
In Warren coonty, aod neariy the whole of great fertility 
and extreme bad cuKivalioni hill of awful gnlliei, 
ihowing tbonianila of acrca in tight of the road to 
tha power of a negro to raita cotton upon it, that 
thrown out to the common at utterly worthlett. And 
yet much of thit watte land It covered with Bermuda 
grait, of which I thall ipcak hereafler— ukI that in b 
touthen clime alPirdt the flneet patture In the world, and 
would mlain great namberi of ttaeep. CoUon— eotton— 
wUOTv-UU tba taadkeottMad todeia,bwMM wttOD it 



Ifae ■' great ilapla," which in the opinion of a cotton plant- 
er, only needa to ba aattal ae d, and that will luelain all (ba 
linka of the great chain of commerce — forgeUiBg Ihu 
the auppoit of that ttaple, into which il wat driien pret- 
ty bard a few yeart ago, wat nothing hot a'^qaiek aaad 
Bonk," and the floodi came and the tlaple drew od<, and 
doWD went the chain, dragging proiperily anil imptora- 
mant wllhiu And that* cogitaliana bring uatoagang-of 
160 negroet working Ihe roed, "beeaute it it to wat 
they can't work on the plantation." And what willaaota 
a hotf do? Not half at much good, though perhapa motw 
labor, aa one-tenth the number of yanfcec* wlllaayankaa 
team, plow and tcnper would do. 
Some curioui fealuret ara tean upon Ihit read — npoa 
me of the hillt it it worn down in a ditch like a daap 
itinaniInMd,20or30reetdeep; whiletheapei itiaft 
< ihirp that Ihe forward wheel! begin to deecead beTor* 
the hind oaet have done a 



aUOKT OHIHNETa. 

■• Doea tmoking offibnd yonf" Hid the landlord to Ilia 
newly arrived boarder. " Not at all, air." f Vm vaty 
glad to bear it, at you will And your chimney lira ■• 
cooBtanlly given to (he practice." Hoat, however, h>TC 
little fancy Ibr amoke even if largely diluted wiA atr; 
thoae who tpend half an hour every BOniIng with wa- 
tery eyei over a perrene Bra-place, and whoae room it 
filled with unoke at every gutt of wind, regard it as a 
decidedly potitive eviL 
Hence there have been a thouianJ and one eonlrlvaD- 
M to prevent 11. Having had my own ibtie «C tba 
lilt of imoke, and in expedienla to get rid of it, I pro- 
ita to give my experience for the benefit of othan. 
he chimney which gave me the moat Iroabla waa ooa 
far below (he othen, riling from a roof much lower 
than that of the rati of tha dwelling. When a ibDof 
wind iwept over the hoate and down on Ibe (op of (ha 
chimney, Ihe Dame tpouled oat Of the door of tht kHch- 
en cook-ttove, and the room waa immediately Blled (o 
tuffocatioo. I Aral adopted a cover 
aimilor to that recommended Id Lou- 
^ don't Suburban Qardener aa Inbllible, 
repreaented in Bg. 103, contittlug of a 
cap of iheet iron in the thape of a low 
pyramid, topporteda liltle above the lO|i 
of the brick chimney on pointt at (be 
eonicri, the imoke paating out Jnat 
luder Ihe eavea of the cover. I fboDd 
It to antwer the purpote whenever (be 
Fig. 103 wind iwept <law» upon it unintcmiptad- 

from over the houte. But when the wind Maw 
. n an oppoiile courte or totcordt the houte, and waa 
thut thrown into a confuilon of eddiei, flnt upwarda, thca 
rdi, thit moment (o the right and the next to Ae 
then apparently all way> at once, it totally Ikilad 
ring (he detired enil; anil when I taw in mrai- 
ber 9, vol. tO of tlu CvUiirator, MoUl flgnre of a chia- 
ney cap, which woald alwaya draw the cmrant upwanb, 
I raaolved to try iL I went to (ba 
tinkers and had one made a* rapra- 
tenlad in Bg. KM, cootiitiag of an «|>- 
righl pleoe of atove pipe, nine iaeba* 
in diameter, nuiile tquare at tba lower 
end (o fit the brick chlnney, and ooat- 
necled at the upper end with a placa 
of borilontalatova-pipe, theeuHBiu, 
bat eonaiderably ealarged at ill two 
open aada. Tjk* cMaiaati aets actw 
taufcai aa atom. The tinker chai^ad 
me about (wo doUaie and a half for hit work, which waa 
about one dollar mora than he ought to have donej bal 
hoota and Bod uniting female focoe, and a daar 
in doora. at iinow iheeaaa — in the place ofeyea 
filled with amoky grief, and Inngt with choking bitalb, 
aa fomerly — any decent man would of couraa conaidei 
himaelt repaid many timet the amoont of that little tota. 
~ doni andenland the rotlonala of it) hut one thing I 
iw, that whenever there la wind, let i( ba froia aborv 
Mneath, or from whatever quar{er, (he anrran((hroa(li 
di^tejr it apvarrit. Tlua it Iha cat* when Uiera it 
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DO fire at til, if then it onlj wind. On t iCill momini^, 
there mtjr be t little tmoke in kindling t fire before t 
current of hot air it fbrmetly bat at no other time. 

Mott does not say that he hat patented th it invention; if 
he is a man of sense he hat not ; for defendinf^ patentt it 
only another name for " vexation of tpirit.'* But if he 
has patented it, I hope he will allow me to use my cap 
for this **reeommend'' I have given it. And to those 
who cannot afford to tnbteribe for the Cultivator, I can 
i^a}' that (his one &ct learned from it, it worth mtny 
year's subscription. J. T. 



SELECT AMERICAN GRAPES 
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(JT. C.) Fintyorrff. 



Our S BC ces t ful experiment of grape onltnre and wine 
making, it mainly attributable to the system being iimtri- 
ean throughout And, at to kinds of grapes, not only, 
after trial, rejecting foreign, butalao tuch nativetatare not 
profitable in mott respectt. On oanopiet tupported by 
posts (en feet each way apart, and all clear beneath, for 
passage of wind, pertont, or teams, might be seen, a 
month since, a complete spread or theeC of grtpet, so 
thick in many placet, at to yield at ratet of a thousand 
and more gallons of wine per acre. And now, after 
having made our barrel of wine a day fbr tome weeki 
patt, and enteHainlng vititors, tometimet more than 
twenty a day, the vineyardt are very ftill still, and a 
ttranger might conclude that few grapet had been ab 
ttracte«l, and that only from some vinet. But detigning 
a mere liat of mott select vines, with a patsing remark or 
two, we proceed at once to enumerate — 

1st. Such grapet at are good and profitable In every 
respect, and from most of which, we make not only gal- 
lont but barrels of wine annually, of late years. 

1. Ihe White Scuppemong, the noble native of our 
own slate. But north of latitude 37{ degreet of no 
peculiar excellence. 

2. Weller's Hali(ax«-a native of this county, but 
calculated, so iar as we have learned, for any part of our 
country. Out of a large number of vines from the seed 
of ihis grape, one we call the Halifax seedling, promises 
according to best judges, to be inferior to none in every 
respect. Its culture it yet limited. Fruit like the Ca- 
tawba, bu( sweeter. 

3. Vine Arbor— so called from its very large leaf, as 
well as extended growth, and consequent peculiar fitness 
for arbors. 

4. Somerville. 

5. North Carolina. This it late in ripening, and iu 
peculiar excellence it for wine, not table use. 

6. York Madeira. 

7. Fragrant This delightfully perfumes the air around 
when ripe. 

The above kinds have all large berries, and average 
the Isabella and Calawba in size, and conlequently are 
not subject to depredationa from birds. We have seve- 
ral other fine sorts of like tixed grapes. But we pro- 
oeed to thote of intermediate tixe> (or that say, of buck- 
tbot,) in our first class, viz ^-*- 

8. Nor(on*t Virginia Seedling, called after the late 
Dr. Norton, of Richmond, Va. Thit we find one of the 
Anett in all respeelt; at for table ute, wine making, pro- 
duct! veness^ (capable of 2»000 gallons per acre,) and free 
from rot. 

9. Cunningham. Tbla it alto a grape from Virginia, 
most excellent for eating, and with one diAoolty only as 
to wine qualities viz: on every raceme, some small 
green grapet are interspersed among the ripe ones. But 
to obviate thit we omit picking out the green berries, 
and make the wine in the way the late Mr. Herbemont 
made his best Madeira, or a white wine from his colored 
grape; that is by putting the grapes unmadied mider the 
press, and after pressing, the ripe grapes only are found 
mashed by presting. 

10. Woodson— also from Virginia { much later ripen- 
ing than the Cunningham; and not so good for the fable. 

11. Lenoir— t grape of a grade smaller berry. Among 
the first of peculiar excellence in ripening here. 

In the fine vineynnt of Mr. John darter, near Rich- 



moiMl» Va., he ihowtd me» tome years since, the Cla- 
rence of France, imported by him as identical with the 
Lenoir. If Mr. Carter it not mistaken, this is a foreign 
grape, only not subject to rotting in our coantry. The 
juice is very strong, and at the late Mr. Herbemont 
observes, captble of making a good keeping wine with- 
out the addition of either tpirilt or sngar. 

But omitting further enumeration of excellent grapet 
of intermediate tize, we proceed to the second general 
class, viz^--4>f some kinds excellent in many respects, 
but exceptionable on account of propensity to rot, (at 
leatt at (he touth,) smallaest of beny, &c., tnd therefore 
no dependence on them for a wine crop; though a few 
of each are retained in the vineyards as a variety of 
fruit, and in contrast, and for visitors. Among a con- 
siderable number of kindt in elatt teoond, the following 
are here noticed. 

1. The Catawba, the ftivortte grape of Mr. Adlnm, 
Georgetown, D. C, and now I tee from Agricultural 
periodidala, motUy cultivated in the northern and mid- 
die ttatet. But itt proneness to rot on the vinet rendert 
it a very uncertain fruit in the south; and the older the 
vines the worse, so that some, as I learn, in this state and 
Virginia have given up vineyard culture in despair of 
profit, whose principal vines were the Catawba; and 

2. The Isabella. And no effectual remedy we have 
found for this tantalizing casualty, but that of cutting 
down, in the fall season, most of the vines of these sorts, 
and grafting on their stocks, some of the first general 
class, as good at leatt in every respect, and far better at to 
certainly of a well matured crop. Three years since 
we procured a kind of Catawba said not to rot The 
young vinet of what we call Eaton's Catawba, so far, 
have matured their fruit. 

3. Colesvine. 

4. Alexander. 

5. Constantia or Vevay. This last it that chiefly cul- 
tivated by the Swiss settlers in Indltna. But however 
succeeding with them, when the vines are young, at 
least it proves here one of the rotting kinds; although 
it, as well as all just named, produce fine, large fruit 
when happening to mature. 

This second class now continued with grapes of inter- 
mediate size, at 

6. Herbemopt's Madeira. Thit as seen in the columns 
of the *' American Farmer" was called the Warren, or 
Warrenden, ere it received the above name from the late 
excellent Mr. N. Herbemont, of Columbia, S. C, who 
gave it notoriety. Ititf)peart to be of loreign extraction, 
from the shortness of the vine joints, and especially its 
proneness to rot. Mr. Herbemont himself calls it a tan- 
talizing grape; because, as he states, just when giving 
promise of an abundant yield (once he made at rates of 
more than 2000 gals, per acre from it,) its frequent habit is 
to begin rotting without any assignable cause of too wet 
or too dry, or the like. 

7. Longworth's Ohio. The distinguished agricul- 
turist, Mr. N. Longworth, near Cincinnati, sent me a 
few years since, some cuttings of this by mail, in a 
newnpaper, and by grafting I have cultivated it to some 
extent. But here it is of no peculiar excellence, and I 
find, prone to rot, though Mr. L. informed me it had 
proved a mott excellent variety in his locality. 

We have procured from nearer and more distant parts 
of our country, a considerable number of other kinds of 
intermediate sized berry, and exceptionable in some re- 
spects; among which I name 

8. Baltimore Seedling. 

9. Bland's Madeira or Red English. 
10. White English. 

H. Enfield. 

12. Huiiterville, fcc. 

And also several varieties of small berry and puxafl 
yield, though otherwise fine. Three only of these we 
add to our list of the 2d clast, viz>~13. Wilcox. 14. 
Ouinard's Native. 15. The Elsingburg. 

We have under trial a large number of secdllngt?, and 
of those procured from every where we could hear of a 
good native; and may give the result in due ti.me. 

Sidney Wrtj.r.n. 

BfuMeyvme, Bhifrbs wmUy, N. C, Sept, 15, 1845. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK IN GRiFTUIG OR BUDDING. 



Mb. EorroB — There are few subjects which have oc- 
casioned more discussion amonp Horticulturisls, or occa- 
sioned more diversity of sentiment, than the one named 
at the head of this paper. By some, it has been sup- 
posed that the quality of the fruit produced on grafts 
was much influenced by the character of the stock upon 
which the graft was set, a change attributed to the dif- 
ference in quality of the juices of the two parts. This 
opinion was perhaps more common formerly than at 
present, and was based on the supposition that the juices 
of the slocic talcen up by the roots was immediately avail- 
able in the production and growth of the fruit. Others 
have concluded that although the stock exercised some 
influence on the graft, it was only in consequence of the 
means which it offered for the more free circulation, or 
retardation of the sap. This opinion is the prevailing 
one, and is founded on a better knowledge of the physi- 
ology of plants, which teaches that whatever elabora- 
tion or change the sap undergoes, is performed in the 
leaves of the plant or tree, and therefore must possess 
the same qualities of the graft, and not of the stock. 

One of the earliest writers, to give a decided opinion 
on this subject, was Lord Bacon, who says, « that the 
scion overruleth the graft quite, the stock being passive 
only." Lindley, one of the ablest of writers on Horti- 
culture, says, — ** Those who fancy that the quince com- 
municates some portion of its austerity to the pear, can 
scarcely have considered the question physiologically, or 
they would have sc^en that the whole of the food commu- 
nicated from the alburnum of the quince to that of the 
pear, is in nearly the same state as when it entered the 
roots of the former. Whatever elaboration it undergoes, 
must necessarily take place in the foliage of the pear; 
where far from the influence of the quince, secretions 
natural fo the variety go on with no more interruption, 
than if the quince formed no part of the individual." 
Miller, in his work on Gardenmg, says, ''crab stocks 
cause apples to be flrmer, to keep longer, and to have a 
sharper flavor." Mr. Knight, speaking of the change 
produced in fruit by placing scions on different stocks, 
says, <Mhe effects produced by grafting are similar 
to those which occur when the descent of the sap is im. 
peded by a ligature, or by the destruction of a circle of 
bark ;" that is, it dwar& the tree, and causes a more rapid 
maturity, when scions are placed on slower growing 
stocks, as the apple on the crab, the pear on the quince, 
lie. 

It is also evident that grafts do not affect the stock; 
that is, the scion does not impart any of its distinctive 
qualities to the part of the tree below the point of inser- 
tion. 8till the annual layers of wood formed on the 
stock must have been elaborated in the foliage of the 
scion, as asserted by Professor Lindley, and should, un- 
ices changed in its nature in passing from the scion to the 
stock, possess the same qualities. That it does not, is 
certain from the fact, that sprouts forming in the latest 
layers^ of wood, always retain the character of the stock, 
instead of the scion that has formed the wood from which 
they sprung, and that fumisheil the elaborated juice for 
their nutrition. It appears clear therefore that during 
the life of the individual, the point of junction formed 
by the meeting of the stock and the scion, constitutes a 
line of demarcation, across which the influence of either 
cannot pass. In some kinds of trees this impassibility is 
rendered very perceptible. For instance when the pear 
is grafted on the apple, the ring formed at the point of 
insertion, and the more rapid growth of the pear shows 
that the peculiar qualities of the pear wood are unable to 
force themselves below the scion, and give to the layers 
of the stock the same growth which belongs to the scion, 
' and which wookl result, were not the qualities of the 
elaborated sap changed at that point. 

Some have supposed that the inflaenee of the stock is 
so great, that trees raiseil from the seed of grafted or bud- 
ded fruit, will, in their fruit, resemble the stock, rather 
than the scion. This notion has been brought to my 
recollection by the third no. of that beautiful work, the 
" Orchard ist's Companion.** In that number, among the 
othcx flgnred fruita, it a Ana speeimen of the apricot. 



presented to the proprietor by C. Morris, of Philadel- 
phia, who, in a note accompanying it, remarks as fol- 
lows : — <* The tree which produced the fruit is a grafl 
upon a plum stock; my next door neighbor has a tree 
growing from a stone of my apricot, which pro4luces an 
ordinary blue plum, ripening late in the season; the 
trees are very different in appearance, both in leaf and 
growth; my apricot ripens the earliest of any tree of the 
kind — say early in July." I find from the Farmer^a 
Cabinet, which has noticed the occurrence, that manj 
seem to consiiler the production of a plum from the seed 
of an apricot grafted on a pium stock, as a species of 
transmutation, akin to that of wheat into chess, a notion 
which has too long abused the public mind. The truth 
seems to be that the apricot is rather a plum than a peach, 
with which it is usually classed, and its tendency to return 
to its original type appears more manifest when the favor- 
able circumstance of a union with a plum stock is pre- 
sent. This view of the subject will appear the more 
reasonable, when it is remembered that in England, the 
peach and nectarine, as well as the apricot, are usually 
propagated by grafting on plum stocks; but it is be- 
lieved no one has ever heard of the plum stock having 
such an influence on the peach or nectarine, as tocaose 
the seeds of these to produce plum trees. The observa- 
tion of Mr. Mcintosh on the enlture of these fruita, 
would seem to be decisive on the subject of change. 

It seems probable then, that the stock exercises no 
other influence on the scion, than what is owing to the 
qwmtUy of sap furnished, and that the kind or quaUiff 
makes no difference whatever; since the formation of 
wood, flowers, and fruit depend on the juices elaboratetl 
in the scion. It is on the principle that the retanlaiion, 
or lessening the supply of sap, increases the quantity of 
the fruit, that ringing or the removal of a narrow strip 
of bark, and twisting a wire around a branch is some- 
times resorted to by orchardists and gardeners. It is for 
a similar reason that grafting apples on crab stocks, 
pears on the quince, &c., is practiced ; the supply of sav 
is reduced, the tree produced is dwarfed; and the cer- 
tainty of fruit is proportionably increased. It is certain 
that scions taken from the same tree, and grafted into 
trees indicating by their vigor or habits of growth, a dif- 
ference in the supply of sap, will when Uiey come into 
bearing, produce fruit materially differing in size, and 
also in some slight degree in appearance, color, ami taste. 
This is sufliciently accounted for on the principle lai«l 
down above; and there appears no necessity for resort- 
ing to any other method of the stock's acting on the 
scion, to explain these variations. It is a aubjeet, how. 
ever, of some consequence to the horticulturist, and I 
for one should be pleased to have some of your corres- 
pondents who have experience in such matters, give na 
their opinion in relation to it. Fruitobowxr. 



ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE MASS. HORT. SOCIBTT. 



Ma. TucxEB — Having been a delegate to the Maaaa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at their recent exhibition, 
I will make a few comments thereon, which may not 
prove uninteresting. The collection of pears exhibited 
was very numerous, and comprised a large number of 
the newer varieties, and very many also of the old ra- 
rieties that succeed well on walls and in sheltered gar- 
dens when budded on the quince, Imt are useless fbr 
open orchanl culture. Leon le Clerc, of Van Mons, 
Clion, Columbia, (native,) Flemish Beauty, Beurr€ Piel, 
and Duchesse d*Angoul6me, were the most attractive for 
their size and good quality united. Tl>e collectioB of 
pears fh>m the garden of Col. Wilder, the liberal and 
distinguished President of the Society, was the moat 
r^herchg in its assortment. The collection from Mr. 
Manning was more numerous, but leas select. Other 
collections from B. V. French, Josiah Lovett, J. S. Ca- 
bot, Samuel Walker, O. Johnson, Rev. A. B. Mvaxy, 
Jacob Deane, J. M. Ives, and C. Newhall, Esqrs., were 
highly respectable both in numbers and excellence. 

The exhibition of apples was secondary in extent to 
that of pears, and the assortment of peaches and pluins 
was in no wise extraordinaiy, being very limited in 
variety, and dcflcient in a niunber of estimable kindr 
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which matare mt that wamn, hat whose eolture ap- 
pears not to have been attended to. The Floral deco- 
rations of (he Horticaltural Hal) were on a Tery en- 
larg^ed scale, and extremely mag^nificent. The pre- 
miums for these ran as high as ^30, but it mast hare 
cost twice that sum to constnict either the « Chinese 
Temple," the •« Floral Temple," or the ('Gothic Pyra. 
mid," which were exhibited on that occasion. On the 
third day of the exhibition, (Sept. 19th,) the Society and 
its guests afsembled in Faneuil ^H at one of the most 
Imposing feasts, and perhaps the most so, of any our 
country has erer witnessed. The floral decorations of 
the tables, and those environing the rows of columns, 
seemed to impart an air of enchantment to the Bcette,and 
there was a haIlov( ed gratification In thus assembling in 
that old cradle of Liberty, enhanced by the scintillations of 
Intelligence and beauty, emanating from above 600 la- 
dies, most brilliantly attired, who honored that banquet by 
their presence. Sfr, It was a glorious scene; and when 
the distinguished speakers were called forth one by 
one, by appropriate complimentary sentiments, it was 
most gratifying to the soul of an American to hear 
each one render homage to the consecrated spot on 
which we were assembled, and to the glorious em- 
blems, the eagle, stars and stripes of our country, 
which overhung that noble hall. The repast consisted of 
the choicest fhiits of all kinds, with which were richly 
intermingled, the beauties of sentiment, of rhetoric, and 
of poesy. Truly this magnificent festival may be justly 
characterized as the highest " feast of reason and flow 
of soul." Tours, most respectfully, Wm. R. Prince. 
Prinee*$ Lin. Garden and NurHrie9, FkuHng, Oa, 25. 

INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT AMONG FARMERS. 

We have received from « H. T. C." a well written 
essay, for which the above would be a not inappropriate 
head. We tloubt not our readers would be gratified by a 
perusal of the ))aper entire, but the most we are able to 
do under the press of various other communicalions, is 
to present the following extracts: 

<' The advarUagu of intellectual improvement among 
farmers, arc (some of them at least) as follow* — 

1st. The soimder the root, the more vigorous Is the 
tree; the firmer the foundation, the more steady the build- 
ing; the purer the fountain, the clearer the stream. 
The improvement of the agricultural mind strengthens 
this root, consolidates this foundation, purifies this foun- 
tain. Hence the whole nation is benefited. 

2d. The improvement of taste in the fine arts, devel- 
oped in landscape gardening, architecture. Sic., will 
beautify the country, draw closer the cords of patriotism 
around every heart, and exalt and purify the feelings 
connected with our native land. 

3d. It will greatly increase the respect with which the 
American character is regarded abroad. 

4th. It will have a moderating eOect on political con- 
tentions, when the public mind is less liable to impo- 
sition; more determined on having men of integrity and 
worth to represent It in our national assemblies; and 
better capable to judge of that worth. 

dth. Prejudice, that mighty opponent of all reason, 
improvement and tmth, will be in a great measure 
abated. 

6th. Sound literature will be circulated and read to a 
greater degree than has yet been attained, instead of the 
poisoning trash now so widely disseminated. 

7th. We shall have a national literature. 

I DOW proceed to show the perfect posHlrility of carry- 
ing out this improvement of the agricultural mind; and 
what I have to say will be applicable to every far- 
mer in the land, and involves the highest and most pre- 
cious interests of our beloved country. 

The soul of all success in any business is method. 
What would become of the merchant If his day-book 
and ledger were not kept with the most methodical ac- 
curacy? What would befal the banker, the tradesman, 
or the scholar, if all their operations were not conducted 
by the same regular processes? And what hint is so 
powerfully suggested to the farmer as thievery method, 
by her with whom he hold* conatant oommimioii— dame 



Nature hertelf ? The seasons, spring and summer, autumn 
and winter, roll round in an eternally regular succession. 
The seed germinates, the blade appears, the ear, the 
blossom, and the grain— each Ui its turn, succeed the 
other by the same unvarying method. Animals are 
brought forth, nonrished and matured by the same un- 
changing law. The rain and sunshine, the frost and the 
dew, the storm and the calm, are always punctual in 
their season. Why therefore should the farmer, in the 
midst of all this regularity, be the only thoughtless, ir* 
regular, confused being existent? Why, on the contrary, 
maynotott his operations be conducted by a fixed plan 
from year to year; his ikrm be laid out in a regular 
number of fields^ In which a regular rotation of crops 
may follow one another in a regular order; his time and 
that of his laborers disposed of according to a regular 
system; his family and household operations conducted 
by the same regular method from day to day? All this 
planning may be done with an immense saving of time 
and thought, compared with the usual rambling, sham- 
bling way of doing business; and when once it is settled 
there is no more thought about it. All is as regular as 

clock-work." 

■ ■ ' - ■ - ■ 

HOGS WILL NOT LIVE ON AIR. 

If it be a &et, as contended by some, that the introduc- 
tion of the Berkshire breed of hogs has been of no bene- 
fit to the country. It cannot be denied but that it haa 
been the means of drawing the attention of farmers to 
the subject of Improvement in that branch of rural eco- 
nomy. MThether this improvement has been effected by 
crossing or selection, is of no consequence, so long as 
the Improvement prog^sses. 

This improvement is apparent in all sections of the 
country which I have visited, and more particularly in 
the immense droves, which pass through this city, (Al- 
bany,) from the central and western counties of this state 
on their way east. In looking over a drove of 300 or 
400, you would hardly find one which would appear to 
have any afllnlty to the << Land-Pike " or "Allipitor'' 
breed, which formerly occupied the places of the full, 
plump, round-bodied, small boned grtmter of the present 
day. They cannot, to be sure, travel quite as many 
miles in the day, as the long-legged racer of former 
years; but what they loose in travel they make up in 
thrift. 

It is a common remark of strangers that although hogs 
are suffered «by authority," to run at large in the streets 
of our city, they award us the credit of having very 
decent looking ones at least; and it Is a fact that a mean 
looking hog Is a rare sight hereabouts. Although there 
are but veiy few of the pure Berkshire breed to be found 
in this section, traces of them may be seen in most of 
those we meet. 

It has always been my creed to stick to one breed of 
animals until I could find a better. That there Is a great 
difference in the amount of food required or consumed 
by one breed over another, must l>e admitted by every 
person who has paid any attention to the subject. Show 
mea hog with a plump, round body, small head, short 
no^ small, upright ears, of a quiet, 'lazy disposition, and 
I will warrant him an easy keeper. 

It is said by some farmers, and I have no doubt but 
they believe It, « that the superiority of a breed may 
be found in the feeding trough." But a little attention 
to this sutiject, I think will convince them of their error. 
1 have no idea that there Is any breed that will live on 
air; but the manner in which some of my breetling 
sows lived and improved in flesh last summer, stag- 
gered my credulity. After Uking the pigs from the 
sows, rings were put in their noses, and they were 
turned into a small pastura to feed on grass, with an 
ear of com each per day; the drouth soon dried up 
the grass, but the hogs continued to improve, and did not 
seem to care much for the com, which was soon discontin- 
ued. They continued to improve, and we almost persuaded 
ourself that we had found the grand desideratum, long 
sought for, viz: a breed that would live on air; but lo 
and lieholdl what was my astonishment on going into 
the field not long after, when I discovered the great 
secret. Id the spring umI early part of the sooimer, my 
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nan (hatcoin«t to Ibe citf erary ToMday sad Friday, | 
with Tegetablee for the hotdy and takes tha o£hl of the 
kitchen, with which I feed my pigs, alto took the re- 
fuse of the fish market, amouniing to one and two barrels 
each time. This was deposited in the lot where the bogs 
ran, and covered with soil, a layer of fish and a layer of 
soil alternately, intended for manure. The keen scent of 
the hogs had led them to the heap, into which they soon 
made their way, and fesalad sumptuously avary day, 
which accounts for their great improvement in aoadition, 
and turning up their nose at the eoni. 
JV60., 1845. G. N. BSMBNT. 



ON THE CURING OF PROVISIONS 



FOR THE BBITISM MARKET 



L. Tucker, Esq. — The curing of meat is a business we 
are daily engaged in ; an art attained by precepts and found- 
ed on principles, the knowledge of which is of immense 
importance not only to the health, but to the comforts and 
economy of man; yet strange to say, it is a science about 
which, not one word has ever been written; and that 
we look in vain through the printed masses of the new 
and the old world, for a single treatise upon the subject. 
When yon reflect upon this fact, you and your readers 
will, I trust, be lenient in your criticisms on this, my flrst 
attempt at %Jir$t essay on the subject; more particularly 
whan I tell you, I am prompted by no other motive than 
to increase the value and interest of your invaluable pub- 
lication ; to instruct your readers, and to open the eyes 
of the many persons engaged in the business to the mi- 
nulis that must be observed, and the difflcuUies that must 
be overcome, in order to pursue the trade successfully. 

Ude, in his celebrated book on Cookery, in giving in- 
structions how to make Hare soup, significantly says, 
« first catch the hare." It is not of more importance to 
catch the bare to make the soup, than it is in putting up 
beef for the British market, to first get the beef of the 
right size and quality. The quality is found amongst the 
the fattest and best fed cattle you can obtain; and the 
size must range between 600 and 800 lbs., being that 
which invariably cuts up to the best advantage; having 
more prime pieces, both in weight and number, com- 
pared with the whole weight of the carcass, than any 
other size we can select. Having obtained the cattle, 
our next care must be to have them properly killed; and 
here it is of great importance to yonr success in curing, 
tiiat not only the blood of each animal should be well 
and thoroughly drawn, but that every animal should be 
allowed sufficient time to rest off its journey, say from 
24 to 48 hours, according to cironmstances, so as to allow 
the fever consequent on driving any distance, to subside, 
before you kill it. 

The business of packing is divided into two parts; the 
flrst is to cure the meat; the second, is to preserve it 
when cured. In the packing house, the flrst prepara- 
tion that should be made for business, is the making 
of the brine in which the beef is to be cured. By way 
of parenthesis, it may as well be here noted, that nei- 
ther Kanawa, Zanesville, or Goose Creek salt slfluid 
be allowed to touch your meat, either directly, by 
mixture with other salt, or Indirectly through the me- 
dium of brine, for so sure as any of these salts are 
used, so sure will your meat become slimy like fish, 
and be imperfectly cured. The best salt I know of, 
for caring, is the Liverpool coarse sack salt, as it is 
called. The brine should be made for at least 10 or 14 
days before it is required; it should be made in large 
vats or hogsheads, with a sufficient quantity of finely 
powdered saltpetre added, to give the beef that red color, 
which so pleases the eye from long habit; it should be 
allowed to settle down and refine, and when drawn ofiT 
into the tubs where the beef is to be cored, it should 
be clear, and entirely free from any sediment or impuri- 
ty. The strength should also be tested, which, in the 
absence of a regular brine tester, may be done accurately 
enough by placing the half of a hog*s head, weighing 
from 7 to 8 lbs. in the brine, which must float perpsn- 
dieularlyy the snout two inches above the surface^ before 
the brlna can ba proaoaaoad slffODf anoiif h. 



The next operation in the paaking house« is the 
cutting np of the beef into 8 lb. pieces, about which k 
is impossible to give any specific directions, as the bubs- 
ber of pieces must entirely depend on the size, weighty 
ami thickness of the animal. This department of tba ba* 
siness most be guided by the hand and eye of the pnetl - 
cal tratlcsman, and directed solely by his good judgment. 
One thing may here ba remarked, that it is always well fo 
leave two prime pieces of every carcass, say off the 
standing ribs» whole and uncut, to weigh from 32 to 38 
lbs., and eured in that way, for two reasons; flrst* whan 
cut up to the proper size after they are cured, it leaves a 
frashnaas and bloom on thoae pieces for the baadin^, 
which gives to the purchasar« on opening (ha tiarca for 
inspection, a certain guarantee that the meal was haod- 
led by a tradesnua; and secondly, it will fscilifata ib« 
scaling of the meat mueh» as should 37 pieces be ia tke 
scale, wanting 00a piece more to weigh 8 or 10 lbs.» mor« 
or less, that piece can be cut off this larger ewe lo agrcmi 
nicety, and avoid the delay and trouble of tossing a pito 
of meat over to hunt up one piece from the many, of tlie 
exact weight wanted. In scaling your meat it is not 
necessary to put mora than the exact weight 304 lbs. in» 
as beef when cured, and put into tierces, will regain 
fully 5 per cent, of tba 30 per cent, it will have lost in 
the process of curing* 

As your beef is oat, the coarse pieces of the fore quar- 
ter, such as the clods, stiekings, and shoulder piccee, 
should be selected and well rubbed with dry salt, and 
l>ttt into pickling tabs by themselves; the round, nnnis 
and jump pieces of the hind quarters should in like man- 
ner be selected, well rubt>ed with dry salt, and put into 
pickling tubs by themselves, and then your prime parts, 
such as ribs, sirloins, plate and brisket pieces, should be 
selected, and put into the pickling tubs by themselves, 
and loUhout being nibbed. Those pieces being the moat 
tender, and least veiny parts of the beef, will cure more 
easily and quicker than the coarser parts, but after ra- 
maining a week in the brine they should be drawn, and 
if the brine has not sufficiently stricken, then and not till 
then, should those pieces be rubbed with dry salt. Tha 
coarser pieces should be drawn and examined every fifth 
day at least, and if the salt should not have sufiiciently 
stricken, and the impurities be not well extracted, then 
they should be gently rubbed a second time, and the air 
allowed to act for an hour or two at least, on tbe meat 
and salt, before they are returned into the brine ; the whola 
of the meat in the curing tubs must ba well covered with 
brine, and the air entirely excluded from it. Under a 
good state of the atmosphere, and with proper handling 
of the meat, it will tte cured and ready to put into tba 
tierces in from 14 to 16 days, but of this tba practiced 
eye and hand of the tradesman can alone ba tha judge, 
for I know of no words to explain the feel and look of 
meat whan cured, or when not sufficiently cured; prac- 
tice and comparison alone, aided by close observation, is 
the only certain way of arriving at that judgment. 

The propriety of sorting the meat of the three qualitiea 
as pointed out, and having each quality eured separately, 
I shall endeavor to explain, so as to be understood and ap- 
preciated by every person possessed of any common sense 
and experience. First, the flner or middle pieces of 
every animal, it is well known, are much more easily 
cured than the coarser pieces of the extremities of either 
the fore or hind quarter, hence the propriety of keeping 
them separate, as nine times out of ten it is wholly ua< 
necessary to do more to them (the flner pieces,) (han 
simply to place them in the brine, where they will cure 
without any robbing, while it is necessary to rub the 
other pieces once at least, ami sometimes oftener with 
dry salt, in order to extract thoroughly those impurities 
which the lean of every animal contains in a ver}- much 
larger proportion, than the fatter part of the same animal 
does; and it is for the ssme reason, right and necessary, 
to separste the pieces cut off tha extremity of the fore 
quarter from those cut off tlia extremity of the hind 
quarter, because the meat of tha fore quarter contains mora 
of those impurities, which most be extracted before it is 
cured, than does the meat of the hind quarter, and conaa- 
quently the meat of the fore quarters requires more enra 
and haadllng in ofdar to ew« it, than does tha aaaat 
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•ay oth«r p«rt of the eareus of the animal; hence Ihii 
claniAeation will enable the eurer to give to each lort 
of meat the required handling necessary for its preserva- 
tion, without interfering with the other parts, which, if 
treated in the same way, (I now speak of the finer pie- 
ces,) would have their natural juices extracted, become 
haidy and what is commonly but erroneously called 
over-cured. There is also another reason why this 
classification should be made; it is this: That it saves 
much time and labor, when the meat is selecting for the 
scale, by having each quality is eaparate bulk; the se- 
lector has but to go to either, in ordier to lay his hand at 
onee upon the particuUr piece he wants, without losing 
time or wasting labor in toasing over a pile of meat pro- 
miaouottsiy cured. 

When your meat is cured, the next process is the pack- 
ing it away for preservation into the tierces, about 
which I deem it unnecessary to say anything; because 
when the meat is seleoted and scaled, flie packing it is a 
mere mechanical process, in which a man can alone be- 
come a proActent by practice and experience. It may be 
well though to* remark, that when your meat is taken 
out of the curing tubs, it should be washed, and rid- 
ded of the impurities extracted by the salt, and gene- 
rally in a greater or less degree deposited on the 
surface, and which can be best and most easily done, 
with the aid of water and a good hickory broom; the 
packer should always have by him a knife, and when- 
ever he observes an incrustation of those impurities on 
the meat, which the washing had not taken off, he should 
use his knife to scrape it off, and if scraping, did not 
effect it, he should cut it off. 

When your tierces are packed, they must then behead- 
ed and thoroughly driven down in their wooden koopt, 
rolled by, and each tierce have its bung hole bored, and 
then brined with pure, clean brine, made and tested in 
the way before described, except that no eaJUpetre should 
be put in it. It is of the utmost importance that this 
brine should be made several days before, in order that 
not only the impurities of the salt, but those of the wa- 
ter also, should have time to settle down into a sediment, 
and this sediment should not be disturbed when the brine 
is drawn off. The want of this precaution, has been 
the cause of much complaint, and injury to the meat when 
exposed for sale, from the fact that when the brine was 
put on without flrst being allowed to clear itself, the 
impurities of both the salt and the water settled upon 
the meat, and made it both slimy and dirty. The 
tierces should remain at least 14 days in this state with 
the bungs open, and whatever the casks may have ab- 
sorbed of the brine, should be replenished once, if not 
twice every day, and this continued until the casks will 
absorb no more, and that the brine remains as stationary 
and undiminished, when tilled, as though it stood in a 
glau bottle. The necessity for this precaution is obvi- 
ous; flrst> if your staves are not in this way allowed to 
become saturated with brine, and the brine replenished, 
before the casks, are finally coopered and shipped, yon 
can have no guarantee for your casks not leaking on the 
voyage; and secondly, should this absorption be allowed 
to take place, on the voyage, your tierces in a short time 
will become* half empty of brine, and wherever your 
meat then comes in contact with the stave, it will ex- 
tract from the wood iu coloring matter,~will become 
stained and discolored, and for the want o( brine, the 
meat will t>ecome hard and rancid, and perhaps mouldy 
too. Your tierces after standing at least 14 days will 
take no more brine. They are then ready for the bungs, 
which should be put in with a coarse cloth around them, 
and tightly driven; over each bung a piece of tin should 
be nailed on, but great care must be observed that the 
tacks with which it is fastened are so short as not to go 
through the stave; as, if they do, a leakage will take 
place that may do much barm. 

Then comes the finishing stroke to the whole, namely, 
theputtingonof your iron hoops, and the final cooper > 
ing of your tierce. As few coopers are in the habit of 
doing such work in the United States, I shall explain the 
process, so that all may unilerstand, and perform it, if 
they will. In the first place, care should be taken to 
clear your house of all salt and brine, in order that the 



hoop iron may be kept as firee f^om it as possible, to 
prevent its rust and corroding. The tierce up-ended, the 
cooper takes off the three first wooden chime hoops, he 
then takes his hoop iron and bends it round the place of 
(he/irs/ hoop, and takes its accurate measure; there he 
then cuts it to the length, and rivets it, which can only 
be well done on the face of a small anvil, or on (he side 
of a metal half-himdred weight; he then puts this hoop 
on, (having eased it* by a few blows on the inside of one 
edge, to the shape of the cask,) and drives it to the 
berth of the secofuf wooden hoop, leaving room for a 
wooden guard-hoop on the outer edge of the chime; he 
then strips that end of the tierce of all the remainder of 
its wooden hoops, and takes his hoop -iron and measures 
around the berth of the th&rd wooden bulge hoop, cuts, 
rivets, and shapes it, and then puts it on and drives it 
down, to the place of the Hoond bulge hoop; this done, 
he then puts on his wooden guard bulge hoop, whicii 
passes over the iron one, and drives it to its place, and 
then drives on the remainder of his woo<len hoops, 
finishing with a guard chime hoop outside the iron one, 
and so proceeds on ontil the whole is coopered. It is 
necessary here to remark, that no iron driver, used per- 
pendicularly, as coopers use their wooden drivers on 
wooden hoops, will ever drive an iron hoop to its place. 
There is a proper driver without which the hoops can- 
not be driven ; it la this : 
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Pig. 106. 

B, the handle; a, the head on which the blow is 
given, and c, the bite which catches the edge of the 
hoop; this used with a 7 lb. hammer to strike with, will 
drive any iron hoop to its place, but without it, the hoop 
cannot be stretched and driven, and consequently must 
remain imperfect. 

The curing and packing of pork differs somewhat fh>m 
that of beef, but the length to which this article already 
extends, prevents me from going into that subject at pre* 
sent, nor is it so necessary to be known to the communi- 
ty, for from my knowledge of the trade, of the quality of 
the Irish pork, and of the manner and cheapness with 
which it is produced, I deem it impossible for us in the 
United States to compete in any market with the Irish 
pork, with the hope of realizing a profit for some years 
to come under the present tariff; nor can we count with 
certainty, even under the very best possible manage- 
ment, upon any profit being realized by putting beef up! 
for the British market this year, at the prices now pay- 
ing for fat cattle in this, the great beef producing coun- 
try of the United Sutes. 

At some future period I may again address yon on 
this subject, which is of such interest and importance to 
the whole of our community here. 

I remain sir, with respect, yours, &c.. 

An Appbenticeo Packeb. 

Looisviae, Ry, 4th Nov. 1845. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Sditob or Cultivator-^ do not pretend that the 
mantle of <* Commentator " has fallen upon my shoulders, 
yet I wish to make one or two remarks after his manner, 
on matters treated of in the Cultivator. 

On page 292 of the current vol., you say. <' We think 
common experience does not agree with Mr. Robey's re- 
marks about the product of small potatoes, and cutting 
potatoes very small.'* It agrees most perfectly with mine. 
I have made many very carefully conducted experiments, 
by weight and measure, on various soils and at different 
seasons, and I have invariably found the product of a 
single eye equal to that from a large potatoe. You will 
find this result corroborated in one of your back volumes^ 
by the experiments of D. 8. Curtis. 

There are some remarks on gcrgs^, in cows, on p. 284. 
I have never tried any thing to reduce the hardness and 
swelling of the bag, so certain in its results, as pigs* feet 
oil, well rubbed in. 

D. C, on p. 309, objects to the decisions made by 
judges, at agricultural thirs^ on the comparative merits of 
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plowty with lole reference tolbe imlieatioDsof the djne- 
mometer, without takinn^ into aeeoaDt the (OodneH of the 
work. Thii would indeed bee Yerj erroncont meihod 
of judf^ing^ ; but the resultt of the «lyiiaiiiometer ere ex- 
ceedingly ambiguouf on another aecouot; that ia, the apecd 
with which the work is performeii. The reaialanee to a 
lolid, moving through a fluid, ia proportional to the 
•quare of the Telocity. Whether the aame law holda 
in relation to the moTement of a plow through the fur- 
row, I believe has never been determined; but I know 
that a plow which marks 350, on the dynamometer, when 
drawn by a pair of slow cattle, will mark from 400 to 
450 when drawn by a pair of smart horses. This lact, 
which is very seldom taken into account hy judges, com- 
pletely vitiates these experiments and awarda. 

N. N. D. 
Stockport, Abv. 10, 1845. 



WANT OF DEFmiTENiSS IN WRTTEBS. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — ^Probably you and your readers 
have often heard of the good old lady's test of the quali- 
ty of indigo. It being somewhat after this wise : — " Take 
considerable water — put it into a tolerably sized Cub— 
and into this place a small piece of indigo* If the arti- 
cle was of the proper quality. It would sink — or swim — 
she had forgotton which." 

Without intending disrespect, and, I hope without 
risking the charge of obtuseness, I must say, of a similar 
character to the above, is much of the information in- 
tended to be conveyed by the thousand receipts and the 
scores of informants of the present age. 

Does the subject relate to matters of domestic econo- 
my, we have <* a little spice," «a very little salt," <<a 
small lump of butter," << a very little sugar," Stc. 

Are we to be made wiser in the delails of agriculture 
or horticulture, we are told of '<a part of an acre," so and 
so—" several loads of manure " — " a small quantity of 
plaster," — '< a few inches in depth," — " a short distance 
apart," &c. 

This constant use of ind^finitB fsruM, when communi- 
cating what is intended to be dsfinitB information, is ex- 
ceedingly annoying to one desirous of instruction, and 
with the less enlightened, contributes as much as any one 
thing, to bring " book learning " and *< book farming " 
into disrepute. 

When a new or Important fact is to be communicated, 
let it be done distinctly, d$JmUety, so as Co render it 
prodieally available. 

When a novel or otherwise remarkable experiment is 
detailed, let the manner be such as will enable another 
person, in like circumstances, to repeat it in precisely 
the original manner; or if under different circumstances, 
to so motlify it as to realize, if desirable, the same re- 
sults. 

The above was suggested by a perusal of an experi- 
ment with " guano for roses and grape vines," given by 
your correspondent, A. T., of Brooklyn, in the Nov. no. 
of the Cultivator. 

Accortling to his own account, the result was all that 
the most extravagant could have desired. I was pleased 
that his generosity prompted him to make yon so toH^- 
ingt^ sensible of its truth. 

But how was it accomplished? Why, in the case of 
the rose bush, simply by digging << a portion " of a mix- 
tnre of one part guano with four parts of earth, in about 
the root*." What portion of what quantity was thus dug 
in, or at what season the digging was performed, we are 
not advised. It might have been « a small portion of a 
considerable quantity," or the reverse; it might have 
been rather early in the season — or somewhat farther 
advanced. 

As for the one grape vine, we are equally in the dark 
here too. 

I am certainly much obliged to A. T. for his hint, for 
as it is given, it can hardly be called more than this; but, 
if he is correct in his impressions, I shall be under still 
greater obligations to him, if he will favor you with the 
prteUe modua et ttmpva operandi, in each particular case. 

J. B. C. 

Pr o vUon cOt R. /., ^bv. 6^ 1845. 




ROOT CLAW.— (Fig. 107.) 

Ep.^ CuLTXVATox — One of your sabacribcrs has osade 
inquiries of you concerning a « root claif .'* Above ia 
a drawing of one which I have used on my farm, aaud 
though simple, I find it quite an efficient instmmeot. 
The shank is about twenty inches long, and the teeth 
twelve. The socket where the handle enters Is two 
inches in diameter. The handle three and one-half feel 
long, with a pin. The thickest part of the shank is 
about two inches square. The thickest part of the teeth 
1^ inches. I have used this claw for alders, willows, 
and bogs,.and find it a valuable farming implement. Too 
are at liberty to use this communication as yon see At. 
Tours, respectfully, Danixl Gatlosd. 

N. B. The claw is a fine instnunent to pull negro 
heads in the meadow. 

Oaylord*9 Bridge, Ct„ Nw. 1. 1845. 



KENTUCKT~-ITS FARMERS AND THEIR HOMES. 



L. TucKRR, Esq. — My protracted illness has prevent- 
ed me fulfilling my promise, and writing to yon on thia 
most interesting sul^t ere this. 

In order to prepare the reailer for my plain pen and 
ink sketches, it may be well I should tell you an anecdote 
of the puke of Wellington, when premier of England : 
He requested one of his old peninsular generals to take 
charge of the war department, and was answered by the 
veteran, that he felt his incompetency to fill the office, 
only from his inability to speak in public, and answer 
the questions necessarily put to him in ParliamenL The 
Duke met him by saying, you will get along well, sir, 
if you follow my rule, which is, to S|)eak In plain good 
English (o the point in question, and avoid all attempts 
at embellishment by quoting Greek, Latin or poetry. 
Now, my situation is much the same as that of the old 
war officer; I feel my incompetency to write of the 
Kentucky farmers and their homes, only from the want 
of the "pencil" of a Willis lo do it with; for no one 
is more sensible of their great worth, nor appreciates it 
more highly than I do, but I have to mourn over my in- 
ability to write of them, in other than plain EngUsk, un- 
aided and unembellished by either poetry, Greek or Latin. 

The old maxim of "green are the hills that are far 
away," does not hold good as regards Kentucky. Though 
much I had heard of ils fine lands, its extensive and well 
managed farms, and their hospitable owners, the descrip- 
tion fell far short of the reality, when I came to visit 
them. The lands are of the very first quality, yielding 
the heaviest crops of corn and hemp, year after year, 
without the slightest aid from manure. Where those 
crops are not growing, you find the whole o( the remainder 
of the land well set in blue-grass; every inch of woodland 
throughout the country being cleared of the uniler- 
growth, and set in this grass. Tour eye rests on no land 
that is not producing eiUier fine blue-grass, or some cul- 
tivated crop. 

The bospiulity of the fsrmers is hardly surpassed by 
the proverbially and prodigally hospitable Irish. Ton 
are greeted at every door by ils gentlemanly owner, say- 
ing, '< Alight, sir, walk in. Tom, or John, take this gen 
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flenui*! hone ami feed him**' If yoa all in the fore- 
noon, there is no getting awij till after dinner; if you 
oall in the afternoon, you muat certainly etay all night. 
Nor is this all. If the gentleman shonUl be absent, the 
lady of the house makes her appeaimnee, and without 
questioning you on your business, tells you at once, you 
must come in, be seated, and talce some refreshments; 
that her husband will soon be home, and that you cannot 
leave until be comes. There is no resisting these ap- 
peals, they are made with such unaffected sincerity. 
Yon are entertained too as yovr taste may lead you, either 
in eonveisation, reading, (for they all have libraries to 
some extent,) or with music. In point of oomforts, of 
lozuries, and even elegancies, the Kentnoky former 
compares well with the English, Irish, or Scotch gentle- 
man-farmer, in S9sr|f ffpSd. Their houses, generally 
speaking, have been built within the last 30 years; are of 
brick; well and tastefully planned; Urge and roomy; 
and if iiuU is to be found at all, they are too magnifi- 
cently furnished for a « fitf mer*s '* residence. They all 
stand some distance from the road, and are approached 
by a wide avenue, sbailed on either side with large for- 
est trees, and the ground immediately surrounding the 
dwelling, is invariably tastefully laid out in shrubbery, 
ever greens, and flowers. Every farmer has his elegant 
Ikmily carriage, and his one horse buggy for himself, 
with horses and saddles innumerable, for the younger 
branches to use when their inclination leads them to gal- 
lop uncontrollcit from one neighbor^ house to the other. 
Were the young ladies of our cities to see the ease, the 
elegance, and the independence with which the Ken- 
tucky farmer's daughter mounts and rides her horse, I 
am persuaded that many city belles would soon be con- 
verted into a fanner's wife or daughter, and I will add, 
that the change would not only be a happy, but a most 
useful one. 

« John Bull,'* in inquiring about any place, speaks first 
of the eating and drinking — though it is last in my cata- 
logue, yet It it not the least in importance, nor the lest 
interesting to your readers to know something about. 
Let me describe to you a Kentucky farm-house breakfast. 
Reader, I give you the catalogue Just as I found it, nine 
times out of ten, on every table without any addition 
whatever: 

The tea service of neat but elegant China, not nnfre- 
qnently silver forks, and invariably a silver goblet laid 
by the side of every plate. Tea and coffee, the richest 
cream and butter in abundance, with a large pitcher of 
rich sweet milk on one side, and a like pitcher of fresh 
butter-milk on the other, covered with snow white nap- 
kins. Hot com bread of two or three different kinds, 
kt$ biscuits, hoi light bread, and hoi cakes of two or 
three other kinds, made from I know not what or 
how, but they all taste adminbly well; a dish of white 
maiden honey in the centre, surrounded by fried ham, 
f^ied chicken, and a beef-steak or mutton chops, support- 
ed in general with a dish of fine Irish potatoes, baked, 
and flanked by a bowl of fresh eggs, either poached or 
boiled. This for breakfast I Only think what you might 
expect for dinner or supper. No wonder, yon will say, 
that the Keotuckians should be such a tall strapping race, 
when they lire in this way; and so ny I myself. 

Having now spoken in general terms, I will descend 
to particulars, and endeavour to describe to you some of 
the finest farms, that are under the best management, in 
the state, and they are many. In doing so, I shall take 
them in the rotation that I visited them, and not make se- 
lecliont on account of the name or piMic character of 
the owners, but speak of them all as farmoro, and as I 
really found them at their homes. 

In my next letter I shall make this commencement ^ and 
will devote the few remaining lines of this sheet toa short 
notice of the huibandry of Mr. John Davis, which it 
different to that of any other man in the state, so far as 
I have seen or been able to learn. He is a native of 
Switzerland, many yean in this country, and wai form- 
erly a resident of Indiana, where, not many miles from 
Jeffersonville, he planted two tolerably extensive vine- 
yards of the Catawba grape, and made a most superior 
wine, for which he got ready sale at $2 per gallon. Mr. 
JoBjr L. Mahtuc^ of Jefferson eo., indaoed him to sell 



out his vineyards in Indiana, and he has him now resi- 
ding on his princely fkrm near Louisville, planting and 
cultivating an extensive vineyard there, of the Catawba 
grape, of some 20 acres or more, a large portion of 
which will bear this next year. The arrangement is 
vkry complete, and must be successful under such guid- 
ance, "fhe vmes are planted in rows, at distances of 8 
feet and 10 feet apart between the rows; well cultivated 
and free from gram or weeds; the vines are being trained 
on a light standing frame, or trellis, and give the whole 
the appearance of a beautifully cultivated garden. The 
wine made from this grape, is of a fine, ftell, rich, and 
sweet flavor, and possesses a peculiar and invaluable 
qualification, namely, that it can be kept 4 years at least 
on tap (for Mr. 0avis has tested it that long,) without 
injuring the wine in fullness of flavor, or risking its be- 
coming sour in the least degree— a quality that I never 
knew or heard of any of the wines of Europe to possess. 

A company has been formed amongst the most wealthy 
and influential Carmen of Bourbon co., to import several 
Alpaca immediately, into this state. The thares are all 
taken and th» money paid in; a man has been chosen, and 
an agreement made with him to start before Christmas to 
South America for them, so that within the next year 
you may count with certainty upon seeing this most in- 
teresting and important experiment tested in Kentucky, 
by Kenmcky farmen, to an extent, and in a manner that 
must insure success, if our climate is at all suited to the 
constitution of this most valuable animal. Before I write 
to you again, I hope to see some of the company, and to 
be able in my next to give you a more detailed and par- 
ticular account of this important movement 

Wishing you a Kentucty breakfast to feast on during 
the coming cold winter, I remain truly and respectfully 
yours, Grazisb. 

Social Holly near XsdrJngton, £^., Nov. 1, 1845. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 



L. TvcKX^y Eiq.— I have noticed many articles in 
your paper, headed ''Heavy Fl e ec e s' Fine Sheep." As 
I have been a wool -grower for the last thirty years, and 
have seldom, if ever, in that time, wintered less tkian 
300, it seems not improper for me alto, for once, to 
ipeak on this subject. I commence<1 early with half- 
blood merinos: and m 1822, 1 selected 20 ewes from a 
lot of full- blooded merinos in Watertown, Conn. About 
1814, our late Chief Justice, R. Skinner, purchased a lot 
of full-blooded merinos, from his native county, 'Litch- 
field, Conn., then called the Humphrey sheep. In 1826, 
he purchased a Saxony buck. The scab got Into his 
fiock, and in his absence to the southern states, by neg- 
lect of good care, a large number of his flock of 500 
died, and fortunately, tome would say, his Saxony buck 
among the number. On his return, in 1827, I pur- 
chased his entire flock of ewes, about 150. I have bred 
from the full blooded merino sbce then, and mostly fWwi 
bucks from Consul Jarvis' flock. I have had three bucks 
and a few ewes from the Shaker flock, Enfield, N. H. 

My manner of improving my flock has been the ibl- 
lowing: No obierving wool-grower can have failed to 
notice, that as great differences exist among sheep, as to 
the length, thickness, and fineness of 'wool, as of the bail 
of the cow. The flrat care of*a good dairyman is to se 
lect his cows best for milk, quantity and quality. Build 
is a second object. By proper crossing of thpse selec- 
tions, our best breeds of cattle are produced. I have had 
ewes apparently from the nme original stock, one at 
three yean old, producing but three pounds of* wool, and 
a miserable Iamb; another of the same age, and in the 
tame order, shearing 5| lbs., and raiting a gooil lamb. 
The fleece of the first will be short, thin, ami of a rotten 
deadly appearance. The other, long, thick, and of fine, 
silky, lively appearance. This last I breed from as long* 
as good keeping will enable me to. I have now a ewe 
18 ycare old, with a likely lamb by her side, and another. 
14 yean old, that has raised a lamb this year with as 
much grain as both would eat, which at seven months 
old weighed 109 pounds. From a flock of 320. I selee< 
annually 100 for breeding, in the spring before shearing, 
two yean old^ and upwards. From this selection i 
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20 or 30 of thOM whteh hsve thidk. Ion;, floe wool, 
free from gam or jar, or any ftppearanee of coane wool 
or hair on Ui« flank or tail. The female part of the ia- 
eraaae of this seleetioB ara preserved; without this at- 
tention to marking the best ewes l>efore shearing, the 
best of the flock will be disposed of after shearing. I 
give my 100 ewes six qoarls of eom per day. Hy lambs 
seldom ha^e any grain. The remainder of the flock 
have no grain. AU are boosed In the winter, and have 
aeeess to good water and salt at all timet. I have many 
ewes which from old age shear light fleeces. Tet my 
whole flock of over 300, yiekl 4 lbs. 4 ounces per head. 
I have no 10 to 13 lb. fleeces. My heaviest bock fleece, 
weighed 8) lbs. 

There is but little known as to the weight of wool 
from the weight of the fleece. I tried the experiment 
once upon two bucks. One weighed over 8 lbs., and 
the other 6| lbs., both in the same order and washed 
alike. The largest fleece weighed after being cleansed, 
3} Ibfl., and the other 4 lbs. I do not believe a fine 
wooled sheep can be produced in Termont, that will in 
one year yield 6 lbs. well cleansed wool. I hope your 
correspondents will send yon the amount of the fleece 
well cleansed, and the price their wool brings this year. 
I sold my last year's clip the 8th of last March, and this 
year's dip last month. The average price of both clips 
is 39} cents. During the last seven years it is as follows : 
My clip of 1842 and 1843 sold in 1843, at 34, 36, 43, 45, 
46, and 70 cents. 

If the wool -grower will look back to the prices of 
those years, he will find the tariff has had but little effect 
upon the prices. This jumping out and into ship at 
every session of Congress, is what ruins the wool-grow- 
er. He must expect ups and downs In prices; that is the 
lot of all. I fear not the west. The increase of sheep 
(fine sheep,) does not keep pace with the increase of 
population. Fine sheep never can survive the cold rains 
of the western prauries. Fine wool yields a better profit 
to the farmer even at this time than any other agricultural 
business. This is the first time I have spoken. There- 
fore please excuse uy long yam. 

John 8. Pxttibonx. 

JfandbMfer, Vtmoni, Od. 88(A, 1845. 



IMPORTANCE OF WOOL DEPOTS. 



Mr. Editob— I have been surprised to learn that the 
plan of a Wool Depot as established at Kinderhook, does 
not meet the approbation of many of the manufacturers. 
Why, I can hardly conceive. 

Oreat injustice is done for the want of descriminatlon 
between flue and inferior grades. For years the fine 
wool-grower has struggled on under the delusive hope 
held out to him by the manufacturer of renumerating 
prices; but vain has been and will be that hope, unless 
some system is universally adopted, which shall cause this 
difference to be maile, for the nunufacturers frankly admit 
that they cannot buy from (arm to farm and make it, be- 
cause every man is prone to think his wool about as good 
as his neighbor's. Admit, for the sake of the argument 
that the manufacturers are honestly disposed to pay the 
grower all his wool is fairly worth to them, does the 
present system do justice? All must admit that it does 
not. Why? Because the manufacturer does not himself 
visit the grower to buy, but sends an agent who has no 
other interest than to boy the wool cheap enough, upon 
tk$ a»9rag€, to meet his employer's views. Every reader 
can call to mind numerous instances of reckless agents, 
buying with an utter want of discrimination, the only 
apparent rule being " buy as you can," but be sure and 
make the average low enough. 

That the interest of the manufacturer and wool-grower 
should be identical all admit. How it is to be made so 
is the question? Of all the plans to accomplish this, that 
of depots seems to nie to be the most feasible. Establish 
in localities where sufficient wool can be readily brought 
together, and of convenient access to the purchaser. 
What can be more just or equitable than for the wool- 
growers of a section to deposite their wool with a faith - 
tal and competent agent, to sell at the fair market jtrice? 
As I understand the plan, a jtendard of qtalky It estab- 



llsbed; eaoh lot is asMrtcd by the fli 
such standard; the sorts are careAiUy weighed andenCar- 
ed in a memoraadiun-book; the lot im then plaesd bjr iU 
self ready for the ■snBuCsctitrer, who can seleet aueh 
lots as suit The value of each eaa ba readily decided 
upon; Iha purehaser knowa jnst what he is buyini^, aad 
the grower gets the relative valoa of his wool, < 
fine, be it high or low. 

Another great advantage would avenlaally 
both maanfacfarer and grower. By a proper discrimi* 
nation and prioe, the manufacturers eaald indnoa Iha 
growth of just the style and quality nsoat desirable, while 
if the preeent system is continued, eventually nearly all 
the Ana sheep will ba supereadad by thoee of miihlliag 
grades, which pay batter. 

The wool-growing interest has beeoaia one searoely 
inferior to any oihar in the Northern Blateo, but has as 
yet been managed in a very looae way. Some good sys- 
tem should be adopted to efErat equitable sales, and if a 
better one can be proposed than the one I am urging, 1 
J hope it will be, through the columns of the Cultivator* 

I would also suggest that the wool-growers hold a 
convention in Albany during the coming winter, to dis- 
cuss the subject ami agree upon some plan for uoivenal 
adoption* What say my brother wool-gvowerst Will 
you answer through the next Cultivator? Let na keep 
the « ball rolling '> until some pkm is devised to aeeom- 
pllsh so desirable an ol^|eet. A Wool-Gsowsb. 

CORN, APPLiS AND POTATOES. 

Mm. L. TncxxB — Herewith I send you nine vmrieCies 
of Indian com —eight of Apples : the Pound Sweetfaig, 
two Sour Russets, Uie Honey Russet, the riches apple I 
ever tasted ; the Bellfiower, Spitxenburg, Seck-no-fuithcr, 
and Daniel apple. The two last, from grafts at eight 
years since. They are all winter apples, except the Dan- 
iel, which is scarce, growing only in two orchards to my 
knowledge. They are a fint-rate apple, and stand at the 
top of the market in Utica, 

I send also four varieties of Potatoes — ^the early and 
late Pink-eyes-^the blue Pink-eye, and a variety of 
white, which I call « Yorkers." I wish you would try 
the blue pink-eye, and if you have any better variety, 
send me half a peck or so. I think my experience with 
potatoes shows the fallacy of the doctrine that potatoes 
run out. I have planted the pink-eyes for more than 20 
years, and for nine years on the same farm. 

Trenton, N. F. Nov, 1845. Dairtmak Fabmsr. 

Our correspondent has our thanks for the articles above 
enumerated. They are fine specimens, and may be seen 
at our office. We will test the potatoe, but if we have 
any better, shall not be able to send them, unless Dairy- 
man Farmer will give us his name. — En. 

TO KILL RATS. . 



Mh. L. Tuckxx — A subscriber in your last Cultiva- 
tor, requests the best manner of destroying rats. The 
following methods of destroying them, I copy from a 
very good work, entitled the << Vermin Destroyer," 
which may be of some service to your inquirer. Al- 
though I havA abbreviated the description, it does not de- 
stroy its efficacy : 

Take an old fkshioned wire trap in good order, smesr 
the floor over with the oils of anniseed, carraway, and 
rhodium. This latter oil is very expensive and of s 
strong scent, therefore a very little of it should be used. 
Mix with them for Init, a few drops of the carraway ofl, 
and set the trap for use. The scent of these oils will al- 
lure the rats Into almost any kind of trap. Or by taking 
a handful of newly ground malt, mixed with a handfit 
of good sweet oatmeal, and an ounce of arsenic made 
up into pills and thrown into their holes, is a very effect- 
ual remedy. Care must be taken not place them in the 
way of poultry. If too much arsenic is used it will not 
kill them; it will only make them vomit up the poison. 
Many persons have found that a genuine Scotch slut terrier 
is first rate for giving the above vermin their quietus. 
The sluts are considered fiir superior to the dogs for the 
business. Iatoloot. 

Albany, Ih9. S, IMS. 
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FACTB AND OPIinOIfS, 

Conimusdfram varioia Exchange Papers, 

8irow-PLow.— The Eitropewi eorrespondoBt of tho Bos- 
ton Courier, pives an account of a machine to remove 
snow from highways and railroads, used in Dresden, 
which ingenious yankees will soon have an opportunity 
of employing, and improving upon, if they wish. It lite- 
nlly puts « the cart before the hone." It is represented 
by the following diagram:— 



O I 



H M 



O I 



X M 




The outside lines, forming an aeate angle, represent 
the form of the shovel or snow-plow, the long straight 
line in the middle, is the pole; the oxen are placed at 
the points X X, and two men at U>e points O O, to steady 
it; it is pushed, not drawn, by the harness, ropes, or 
chains attached to the oxen and fiistened to the hinder 
extremity of the pole, near O O. It will be perceived 
that a road is made for the team and men, ami that they 
are not annoyed by travelling in the snow drift. Who 
will make one forthwith and Cry it this winter? Any 
foroe, by way of ox-team, may be attaehed to it, and the 
heaviest snow drifts riven asunder. 

Wheat — heavy chop. — S. M. Brown, of Elbrldge, 
Onondagra Co., N. Y., harvested over 400 bushels of fine 
white flint wheat, from eight acres, the present season. 
He ascribes a part of his success to a dressing of three 
bushels ofsalt per acre. Single experiments, however, 
are as a matter of coarse, insuflioient to determine points 
of <his nature. 

Successful EZPEmmEirT with ohass sbedino. — A 
New- Jersey correspondent of the New-l^rk Far. and 
Mechanic, states the following experiment: — ^He first 
procured, from different sources, sixty loads of muck, 
and rotted leaves from the woods; it was exposed to the 
frosts of winter, and the rain and sun of summer, till 
after midsummer, when three hogsheads of unslaked 
lime were mixed with it When* properly heated, it 
was put on three acres of turf ground, which had been 
newly turned over, and rolled down. The manure was 
well harrowed in, rye ami grass seeil were sown, and the 
land again well harrowed and rolled. The subsequent 
product was two tons of hay to the acre, where previ- 
ously not half a ton was cut. This aflRinUi another proof 
of the great advantage of the thorough intermixture of 
the manure with the soil. Thorough and repeated har- 
rowing ihould always be given immediately after spread- 
ing manure, even where it is intended to turn It under 
with the plow. 

Grinding hobss iood. — The London Ag. Gaxette 
states that two horses, every way equal, were allowed 
each Ave lbs. of oats daily, and enough hay, amounting 
to about 17 lbs. per day. For one horse the oats were 
crushed, for the other, not. 100 parts of the dung of 
each horse were examined chemically on the fourth day; 
that from the horse fed on crushed oats contained no nu- 
tritive matter, but merely woody fibre, mixed with se- 
eretioni and salts. In that from the other horse, one 
quarter per cent of nutritive matter, consisting of starch 
and gluten was found— arising from the inability of the 
horse to perform perfect mastication, and which must 
var}- with age and rapidity of feeding. No difference 
was found in the dung from chopped andonchopped hay, 
though the ease of eating the latter and consequently 
greater rest obtained, was a decided advantage. 

Fattino Swine.— There is sound sense in the follow- 
ing, taken from an old work, called << Countrie Farm." 
The more quiet and comfortable hogs are kept, the 
more rapidly will they fades on &t^~M The hogs 
which you intend to keep in and to fat, shall not come 
forth at their stye, being alone and fbwe from others, 
ttither shall they havie aDy Hght hot at the door, which 
is made to go in at, for to dress tSicoi. The care about 
these is not so great as other cattle, excepted only (he 
keepmg of thus elMQ» nod knowing how to audce timm 



good meat, so long as until they are &t, for after that 
they will lose every day some of their meat, for they are 
sometimes seen to heap such quantities of fat upon tlieir 
live flesh, as that there are some hogs found a foot and a 
half thick of lard." 

Golden Russet. — The Indiana Farmer and Gardener, 
speaking of the popularity of the Golden Russet, (de- 
scribed by Downing as the American Golden Russet, and 
known also by the name of Bullock's Pippin,) says, *' A 
gentlemen near Belfre, Ohio, being applied to for a list of 
apples to furnish an orchard of a thousand trees for mar- 
keting purposes, replied, « take 999 Golden RusseU, and 
the rest you can choose to suit yourself.'* [For an ac- 
count of this apple see Downing's work on Fruit.] 

Pebservino Cut Flowers — By changing the water 
once a day, and putting in a few grains of nitrate of 
soda, at each change, the beauty and brilliancy of cut 
flowers may be preserved a long time. Nitrate of 
potash (nitre or saltpetre) is nearly as good as nitrate of 
soda. A very weak solution of carbonate of ammonia 
would doubUess have a fine effect. 

Deainuo.-»A very thorough aud successful experi- 
ment is described by £. Stabler, in the Rockville (Mii.) 
Reporter. A piece of ground was completely worn out 
when purchased; a part was like mortar in spring, and 
baked like brick in summer. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made at draining. «< Meeting" says he, « an able essay 
on draining in the Cultivator or Farmer's Cabinet, I con- 
cluded to make another effort. A heavy coating of lime 
WHS put on, but the crop of com was not over 15 bushels 
per acre. From 500 to SOO yards of surface and under- 
drains were then made, and oats sown. <* The increased 
crops of oats nearly paid for both the lime and the 
drains. Four years since, in the then state of the land, it 
would not have prodnoed more than five ouahelsof wheat 
to the acre; now it is lightand mellow, and will most like- 
ly produce an increase in grass of four or five to one. It 
is not a very diflicult problem to solve, whether there 
has been a loss or gain in the transaction; when a single 
dollar for a year's subscription to an agricultural journal, 
should suggest the idea for improvement, by which land 
that did not formerly produce over five or ten bushels, 
will now yield thirty or forty bushels to the acre." 

Pbopucefrom a single acre. — Henry Colman, in his 
bis account of the market gardens about London, gives the 
following as the amount actually produced in one year 
from a single acre by a market gardener, the success be- 
ing mainly attributed to trenching, heavy manuring, and 
rotation, besides the usual course of good cultivation :— < 

Radishes £10 

Cauliflower 60 

Cabbages, 90 

Celery, 1st crop, 50 

« 2d " 40 

Endive, 30 

£220— $1,100. 

PiCKUNO £008 — ^AS DONS IN HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

— When the eggs are plenty, take from four to six doa- 
en, newly laid, and boil them hard. Then remove the 
shells, and placing them in a large mouthed earthen jar, 
pour upon them scalded vinegar, well seasoned with 
whole pepper, alspice, ginger, and a few cloves of gar- 
lic. When cold, the jars are closed, and in a month or 
more afterwards the pickles are fit for use. 

Working Oxen.— At the late Northampton (Mass.) 
Cattle Show there were three trains of Oxen entered for 
the premiums. The train from Hadley was the largest, 
and comprised fifty pairs- The train from Goshen num- 
bered 22 pairs; that from Southampton numbered 20 
pairs. There were ten other yoke of fine oxen from 
difierent towns. These in all make 102 pairs, or 204 ox . n. 

CONSITMPTION or GVANO IN GrXAT BRITAIN. 

III 1841, 500 tons. 

«M842 2,000 <« 

•' W43, 5,000 " 

« 1844 26,000 « 

and from 1st July, 1844 to 1st July, 1945, the enormous 

amount of 957j000 toat. 
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ALBANY, DECEMBER, 1840. 



CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 



Wllh this namber of « The Cultivator," w« irrlTe at 
the terniinatioo of another year's labors. With the 
manner in which the duty on our part has been executed, 
we must leave our readers to jud|^e; but if nntirinp ex- 
ertions and ceaseless labor are attended with success, 
4hen we have certainly not labored in vain. It is with 
Sreat satisfaction that we refer to (he able assistance we 
have received in the shape of correspondence. More 
than three hundred persons have lent us their aid, near- 
ly all of them bi|:hly intellie^ent practical fiurmers, and 
many of them well known for their a|^cultnral and sci- 
entific experience. That the combination of ability 
which has been broue^ht to bear in carrying on our pa- 
per, has been appreciated, we have the most gratifying 
testimony in the hearty expressions of approbation we 
are constantly receiving from every section of (he coun- 
try, and in the liberal and unprecedented circulation of 
our paper. To those correspondents, who have thus 
contributed so much to its substantial value; and to 
Agents, Editors, and others, who have essentially assist- 
ed us in placing it before the fiirming community, we 
are under strong obligations, and tender them ourconlial 
thanks; and we invite eamesdy their co-operation for the 
future. 

By unremittmg exertion, and the prospect of exten- 
sive and continued assistance for the Aiture, we hope to 
render the paper at least equal in every respect to the 
past, and confidently expect the high character it has 
hitherto eigoyed will be Ailly sustained. In these labors 
(he editor will be assisted as during the last year, by Sak- 
roBD HowAXD and J. J. Tromas; and it is believed 
that with our extensive means for agricultural intelli- 
geoce, we shall be able to embody in our next volume, 
an amount of information which will be every way ac- 
eeptable to our readers. 



0^ The subscribers to «Tbe Cultivator,*' should re- 
member that all subscriptions are discontinued at the 
end of each year; and consequently that this will be the 
last paper they will receive until their subscriptions are 
renewed. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Communications have been received since our last, 
from Truth, Dairyman Firmer, Wm. R. Prince, A Sub- 
scriber, T. k, J. Hardy, J. 8. Peltibone, O. Smith, C. N. 
Bemcnt, Daniel Gaylortl, An Apprenticed Packer, Ra(o1o- 
gy, J. B. C, Grazier, Highlander, N. N. D., A Subscri- 
ber, A Farmer of Tompkins, A Young Planter, J. D. F., 
W. Bacon, A Wool -Grower, J. Townsend, Wm. Mackin- 
ster. Farmer C, L. Diirand, R. H. Oslrander, Samuel 
Bradhurst, Geo. Geddes, 6. 8. G., E. Y . W. Dox, Noyes 
Darling, Farmer, J. W. S., Philip Short, J. R. Fuller, 
U. G. Mitchell. 

We are indebted to A. J. Downing ft Co., Newburgh, 
^J. L. L. F. Warren, Boston — Elwanger tt Barry, 
Rochester— W. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, ami Thomas 
Hancock, Burlington, N. J., for new Catalogues of (heir 
Vmseries — To J- L. Roche, Wilmington, for Transac- 
tions of the New-Caatle Ag. 6oeiety->(o A. D. Phelps, 



Boston, for Mr. Teschemacker'i Esmy on Guano— to Dr. 
Thompson, for David Thomas' Address (o the Aurora 
Hort. Society— to the American Institute, for copies of 
several Addresses and reports, made during their laf* 
exhibition* 

99* We tender our (hanks lo numerous friends wlio 
have forwarded \i» papers con(aining accounts of Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions, Addresses, lie. Though we may not 
be able to make immediate use of the* *, we are always 
glad to receive them, as we frequently beve occasion Co 
refer to (hem. 

QC^ We are indebted to Wm. Max^stxb, Esq., tar 
a copy of the doings of the Middlesex county (Conn.) 
Ag. Society, and the reports in reference to the last ex. 
hibition of that socie(y. They show that spirited eflbsia 
are ifiaking in that county for the improvemem of thm 
various departments of agriculture and horticulture. W« 
are obliged, for want of room to restrict our notice lo 
this small space. 

Sooth Down Motton. — ^We acknowledge (he reeerpc 
of a fine carcass of South Down Muttim from Jambs 
LsNox, Esq., of New- York. It was bred and fattened 
at Mr. Lenox's lanM, NxTMKawooD, Dutchess couoC}'. 
We have, together with some of our friends, tested the 
quality of this mutton, which is unhesitatingly proaoue- 
ed of very superior flavor — fully sustaining in this r». 
spect the high reputation which the South Down bean 
among epicures. 

Wool-Growino.— We Invite the attention of fhois 
engaged in this business, to the communication of *< ▲ 
Wool-Grower," published in this paper. The eukgeet 
discussed, is one of great importance, and should reeeivc 
the careful attention of those especially who are engaged 
in the production of the better grades of wool, whethnr 
for fineness or superior combing quslities. 



AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR. 



Ws publish this month, a list of Agents for the Cul- 
tivator, on a sheet with the Index and Title-page. It ia 
hardly possible to avoid more or less errors in such a 
list. Some names may be dknitted, and others may bm 
inserted which ought to be omitted. We hope, how- 
ever, (hat no one disposed to aid in the circulation of oor 
paper, will ftiil to act as Agent because he does not 
find his name in the list. 

An edition of the Cultivator is published in colored 
covers and stitched, for (hose who do no( receive their 
papers through the post-ofllce. This edition is not scat 
by mail on account of the extra postage the stitching 
and covering would occasion. It is sent by Express to 
the following Agenls, and we would recommend to all 
oor subscribers living in the vicinity of the places namad 
below, to renew their subscripti6ns with these Agenls. 

Auburn — J. C. Derby & Co., Booksellers. 
Boston, Mass.— A. D. Phelps, 124 Wash.-st. 

Dr. E. Wight, Druggist, 7 Custom ff.st. 
Buffalo, N. Y.— T. S. Hawks, News-ofllce. 
Geneva, N. Y.— O. H. Derby & Co., Booksellers. 
Lynn, Mass. — Samuel Farrington. 
New-York City— M. H. Newman, 199 Broadway. 
New-Haven, Ct. — G. N. Seagrave, Seedsman. 
Northampton, Mass.— Harvey Kirkland. 
Owego, N. Y.— G. J. Pumpelly. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— O. B. Zieberfc Co., Booksellers. 
Providence, R. I. —A. H. Stilwell, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H. — N. March, Bookseller. 
Rome, N. Y. — A. L. Johnson. 
Rochester, N. Y.-^D M. Dewey, News office. 
Springfield, Mass. — D. C. Brewer. 

W. D. Brown. 
Schenectady, N. Y.— W. E. Russell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.— 'Stoddard Ik Baboock, BookssUaia. 

L. W. Hall, BookseUer. 
Salem, N. Y.— W. B. Harkness. 
Troy, N. Y.— S. Wlllard, News offtoa. 

B. H. Boynton. 
Wilmington, Del. — Jas. L. Roche, Post-oaotb 
Worcester Mau. — Ruggles, Nouna fc MasoM. 
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«« TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE AG. SOCIETY." 

The Editor of the Cultivator trusts that his readers will 
excuse him for the space he finds it necessary to occupy 
with matters which may, by some, be deemed of a per- 
sonal character. In the present instance, however. Jus- 
Cioe to the State A;. Society, as well as to himself, re- 
quires that he should brand with the infamy it deserves^ 
an article in the last no. of the American Agriculturist. 
This article occupies a page and a half of that paper, 
and is filled with statements which, so Cur as they are 
derogatory to the State Society or to himself, are without 
the least shadow of foundation in fact; and while the 
editor denies the whole of these statements in gross, he 
will give a specific contradiction to such as he deems 
most pernicious in their tendency. 

1. After detailing a *< varied combination of men and 
eireumsiances, pointing all to the Cultivator,'* this libel- 
ler proceeds to charge the basest corruption on the 
part of the editor of this paper, in the words following: 

" I am aware that the Editor of the Cultivator received no salary 
of the Stale Society as Recordiug Secretary. If he has received 
ao oompensatlon tfufimtly, his labcirs have )>eeii kighlp disinUrett- 
'§d! Be asserts thai '* all his labors in behalf ot the Society for three 
years were bestowed without fee or reward." He himself here 
makes a new iasae- Lei me aslc if he did not receive $1}000, or a 
sum nearly equivalent to this, for mtrdy reading the proof sheets of 
the Transactions of the Society for last yearf If he did not, it is 
strange, for he himself is the authority for it. When urging that the 
Transactions shoald be sent to the Senate be remarked to a fellow- 
Bxacutive-€iommitteo>man, who desired the report to go to the 
House, tliat iu being sent to the Senate would benefit him (the Edi- 
tor of the Cultivator) a tboosand dollars. Was not that $1,000 re- 
oeivad ftt>m Mr. Van Benihuysen for reading prooA? If so, were 
aol his official pocition and the patronage of the Society used to assist 
the Cultivator or its editor?" 

The charge here is, taken in connection with the pre- 
eeding part of the article, that the editor of this paper 
received from Mr. Van Benthuysen, the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars for his influence in causing the Transactions 
to be sent to the Senate printer. Now that he may not be 
accused of any evasion, the Editor of the Cultivator assures 
the public that he never received from IMr. Van Ben- 
thuysen, or any other person or persons, the sum of $1000, 
nor any other sum whatever, for reading proof sheets. 
or for any service or amistaneo whatever connected witli. 
the Transactions or any other business of the State Ag. 
Society. 

To add to the atrocity of this libel, it will be seen that 
the writer says that " he himself [ihe editor of the Cul- 
tivator] is the authority for it," and further that "he re- 
marked to a feilow-Exeeutive-Committee-man, that its 
[the Report of the State Society] being sent to the Senate 
would benefit him (the editor of the Cultivator) a thou- 
sand dollars." That any other person than the writer of 
this article, ever made these assertions, the editor of the 
Oaltivator does not believe; bnt by whomsoever made, 
he pronounces both amertions entirely destitute of truth. 
He never said that he had received, or was to receive, or 
that it would be in any way one copper^ pecuniary bene- 
fit to him to have the Report sent to the Senate instead 
of the House. What he said, (and this he said not to a 
single committee-man, bnt to all the Committee while in 
session,) was, that it would be a personal convenience to 
him, as he had to read the proof-sheets and superintend 
the printing, to have it sent to the Senate inasmuch as the 
Senate printing was executed at the same oflice where his 
paper was printed. 

2. The writer in the Agricnltnrlit next tssarti as fol- 
lows: 

" Again : his friends have assarted that the position of Recording 
Secretary alone brought 1500 subscribers to die Cultivator. If his 
friends knew this, he was undoubtedly the source of their knowl- 
edge. Then his service is indeed dtMatsmtstf/ Better that there 
ahoiiUl be a '*/•* and mearri," for then there might not be a perver- 
•ion of officini patrannge to pay for labor that a^Mrently was done 
of mere g«iod will. The evidence that his friends (in in!ere«tf if 
nothing eke) liave niged that he should be Secretary to benefit the 
Cultivator is not vem, and ia in po s s es sion , and can be produced at 
once if it be necessary." 

That the position of Rec. Sec'y to the Society brought 
1500, or any other number of subscribers to the Cultiva- 
tor, the editor of the Cultivator never believed. On the 
contrary, he always supposed that, by drawing so large s 
portion of his time and attention from his own business, 



it was an injury to the circulation of his paper; and he 
confidently believes that hail he devoted the time and 
energy which he gave to the Society, to his paper, its 
circtdation would have been much larger than it was. 
Of the sincerity of this conviction, sufficient proof may 
be found in the fact that feeling sensible that he could 
not longer afford to hold the- « position of Rec. Sec'y,*' 
he positively declined a re-election in 1844. He was 
however re-elected, antl most strenuously urgeil to accept 
it; but, feeling that the Society did not need his services 
so much as his own business did, he felt himself compel- 
led, despite the urgent solicitation of gentlemen from every 
section of the State represented at the annual meeting, to 
decline the appointment. If, as the writer pretends, he 
has any evidence that the appointment of the editor of 
the Cultivator, has been urged " to benefit (he Cultiva- 
tor," he is invited to make it public. If such arguments 
have been used, it was unbeknown to him. So far as he 
knows, no such arguments have been urged or were 
needed, the appointment having been made with entire 
unanimity, and entirely unsolicited and undesired by him. 

It is well known that the editor of the Cultivator did 
not desire the appointment, which was again conferred 
on him at the last annual meeting of the Society. He 
consented to it, with much reluctance; and only on the 
consideration that he should, this year, receive such pay 
for his sendees as should be deemeil reasonable, and hit 
salary was accordingly fixed at $300. He felt that he 
conld not afford, and that there was no occasion for his 
doing the labor, as heretofore, for nothing. He has al- 
ready stated to several of his friends that he could not 
accept the appointment another year on account of the 
addition it made to his labors, which are already sufll- 
ciently onerous; but circumstances may now render it ac- 
ceptable to him, as he would not wish to retire from it| 
tmtil (he (acts in relation to these charges, are fully made 
known. 

3. A third charge which this defamer brings against 
the Editor of the Cultivator, is in these wonls : — 



'* A curious part of this whole system of no * fee or reward,' 
witnessed at Albany last winter. A bill was introduced into tlie 
House, directing every County Superiniendani of Common Schools 
in the State, to subwribe for us many copies of the Cultivator as 
there were school districts in their counties. The lub^cripiion and 
postage to be paid by the State out of the school funds. And how 
xvas all this to be etiected ? By these very relations ; by the exer- 
cise of that influence which springs from the possession of ezecn* 
live patronage. The committee of the House, to which the bill 
was referred, reported it back and advocated its pasmge ; and every 
man who stood in a position to the Cultivator of either interest or 
ind^niU friendly relations^ was found urging it in the lobby or the 
Houae. However, the good sense of the House killed the bill. 
Thi*, if it had passed, would have given 12,000 additional subscri- 
bers to the Colltvator, wiih the pay certain, and subject to no com« 
mission. This was a */»« and revfonP worth working for, and 
evinced a most decided dinmUrestedntu!" 

In reply to this heinous oflTence, the editor has only to 
ssy, that the bill alladeil ti, for supplying each school 
district with a copy of the Cultivator, was introdaced 
into the Legislature by Mr. Danforth, of Jefl^rson 
county, a gentleman with whom he had never spoken, 
or had any communication either directly or indirectly, 
and the first intimation he had of the bill was derived 
from the report of the legislative proceedings in the 
newspapers. He then called on Mr. Bsnforth, who ex- 
pressed a strong desiie to have the bill passed, declaring 
his belief that its provisions would confer more benefit 
on the School Districts, than an equal sum appropriated 
in any other way. After thanking Mr. D. for the very 
flattering estimate he placed on the Cultivator, the edi- 
tor expressed to him bis conviction that it would be im- 
politic to urge the passage of the bill, as it would at 
least look like favoritism to one of the three agricultural 
papers of the state, and might excite their hostilHy; 
and that, so far as he was concerned, he preferred the 
matter should be dropped. This opinion he expressed 
to every one with whom he spoke upon the subject; 
and if any one, either in the Legislature or out of 
it, urged its passage, it was done without his solicitation 
or knowledge. For the evidence affonletl of (he high 
estimation placed on the Cultivator, by the ii}tro<loetion 
of this bill, and its passage being advocated by a commit- 
tee of the legislature, if such wss the fact, the editor is 
tmly grateful; bat he knowa no rule of ethics by which 
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he can be JutUy cenMred for the approbatioa which the 
pttblie are pleased to bestow apoo his labors. 

It would seem that tlie writer ia the AgricaKnrifl! 
intends to have Momttkbug wrong underetood by the repe- 
tition and italicising of the phrase **iMi%fiiiiU fritnOji 
r$iatioiu," but what that something is, or what is intend- 
ed by the use of the phrase; is beyond his conception, as 
be knows of nothing criminal in any of his friendly 
relations, whether deftnite or indcAnite. 

Having given his positive and onequi vocal denial to 
these charges in all their length and breadth, the editor 
of the Cultivator tmsts that he will be pardoned for ad- 
dhig, that for the four years, (1840, 1, 2, and 3,) that be 
wat Secretary, so strong was his desire to do all in his 
power to place the Society upon a sound and stable foot- 
ing, that he devoted himself most Mitiringly to its inte- 
rests — ^finding a room for its Gommittee meetings, Ihr- 
nishing the stationery necessary — ^preparing the vols. 
of Transactions, reading the proof-sheets, and attending 
to the distribution of the vols, when printed, without 
any other <« fee or reward," either directly or indirect- 
ly, than the consciousness that he was thus essentially bene- 
fiting the great interest of agricuKnre, to which he 
has devoted a large portion of his time for the last 
]6 years. In adtlition to his services, the actoal expen- 
ses he incurrMl on behalf of the Society, and which he 
paid out of his own pocket, averaged firom f0O to $100 
per annum. 

That he was not paid direcOy for these services, was not 
because the Society was not willing to pay him, but be- 
cause he did not wish to be paid, his only object being to 
aid the Society. That he received no benefit from the 
Society in an indir§et manner, was because he positively 
refused it. The Executive Committee proposed to make 
the Cultivator its oflleial organ, to authorize the publica- 
tion of its correspondence (herein, and would have done 
it, had not the editor himself objected to it, which he 
did for the reason that it might be expected to create un- 
pleasant feelings on the part of those interested in the 
publication of other similar journals in the state. For 
the same reason, he has repeatedly refused to second 
resolutions which have several times been made to give 
volumes of the Cultivator as premiums. Even at the 
last State Fair at Utica, several vols, of the Cultivator 
were awarded by viewing committees as premiums; 
but to prevent all cause for jealousy, the Editor called 
the attention of the President of the Society to the tact, 
and requested his assent to an alteration of the award so 
as to read vols, of the Society's Transactions instead of 
vols, of the Cultivator. Thus careful has he been, ia 
•very instance, where any thing has come up that would 
look like favoritism to the Cultivator, to prevent even 
'* the appearance of evil," and he defies any one to point 
to an instance where he has received either directly or 
indirectly, even one cent for labors << professedly be- 
Mowed without fee or reward." To the tnith of die 
•latement here given, he ventures to say that every 
member of the Executive Committee, who was in the 
habit of attending the meetings frequently enough to 
nuke himself acquainted with the facts, will bear testi- 
mony. 

Having thus shown that there was not a shallow of 
foundation for these charges, is it using too. strong lan< 
guage to pronounce the utterrer of them an infamous slan- 
derer? That his infamy may be proved, and the brand 
officially placed upon his forehead, the editor of the Cuiti 
vator has directed his counsel to demand the name of the 
writer of the article, that he may be prosecuted for 
the libel ; and if the name of the author is refused, 
he will hold the editor and publisher of the Agricultu- 
rist responsible. He will alM demand of (he Society, as 
alike due to it and to himself, that it appoint a com- 
mittee thoroughly to investigate these charges, that 
their entire groundlessness may be shown on the most 
competent testimony. 



dilTeraoce as to cost, whether the Report waa sent to the 
Senate or to the House. The writer states that the 
amount ** paid to the printer to the Senate for it, was about 
$7,000," and that '* the profit on it, mas stated to him by 
a printer, at $2,000.*' This would leave $5,000 as the 
price for the work, after deducting the profits. Now it 
so happens that the exact sum paid to the printer to Hm 
Senate tor the work, was $4,329. 13, being $670.87 lean 
than thia veraeioui writer pats the actual cost of tho 
work* 

In a prerioos paper this same writer charged that Vr. 
Thomas, who conclensed the papers for the last vol. of 
Transactions, had omitted articles from others to make 
room for his own. The falsity of this havii^ been 
shown, he now charges in eflTect that the premiums haiTe 
been awarded by the Executive Committee, through Ih- 
voritifm to Mr. T. It is, therefore, proper to say, what 
this writer must have known, that the premiums on tbe 
three essays of Mr. Thomas, were awarded by three 
different sub-committees, of one of which Mr. Johk- 
soir, the present President of the Society, was chairmaii; 
of another, R. L. Pell, Esq., of New-York, and of the 
third, B. 8. lUndall of Cortland. 

It would be an insult both to the Society and oomrnon 
sense to reply to the assertions respecting the manage- 
ment of the Society being under the control of the Culti- 
vator. A mere reference to the names of the officers ia 
a sufficient contradiction of this ridiculous charge. Hint 
we have possessed the confidence, so far as we know, of 
all the ofBoers, during the years of our connection with 
the Society, is to us a matter of gratulation; hot that we 
have in any way abused It, remains to be shown. 



PERMANENCE OF LIME AS MANURE. 



J. Watson, in the Journal of the English Agricnltoral 
Society, states that a piece of ground containing 166 
acres, on which little grew except heath, was more than 
doubled in value, by a good dressing of lime, applied on 
the top sward. This was done about 15 years ago, and 
totally eradicated the heath. " The itms to tki$ day ap- 
peart infuU action, as ito efTects annually testify, from the 
richnese and tweetoess of the herbage, the texture of 
which has l>een thoroughly changed by the action of the 
lime. The cteep green hue and luxuriant appearance of 
this land in spring and autumn, form a striking conlmat 
with those adjoining, which are still unimproved. The 
soil is a thin moorish loam in a high climate, restuig om 
the greywaok formation." 



BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 






There are some other thing* In the article to which 
we have .alluded above, which require notice. The 
first is in relation to the cost of printing the Society's 
Transactions. '^»*- — • ^^ •—:-»-.! »--- »- *-^ . 

by law» and 



Dr. J. W. Tmomsoit, who has been either secretary or 
president of the New-Castle (Del.) Ag. Society, from lis 
organisation ten years since, in resigning the latter sta- 
tion at a recent meeting, among other things, said— « A 
county, for which natore has done so much, would, ia 
all human probability, without their example and exer- 
tions, have gone on in her <* old paths and accustomed 
ways." But, when all see and appreciate the rapid and 
improving state of her agriculture; in ten years, dottbUuf 
her eropt, and adding, as estimated, more than a wuUiom 
of doUart to the value of her stock and real estate, they 
must say that the progress of your Society is '< oiward;*' 
and ita success has been as complete as its benefits have 
been widely diflbsed." A vote of thanks to Dr. T. " for 
his devoted exertions for the benefit and prosperity of 
the society during the eight years of his presidency," 
was unanimously adopted, — a tribute most justly due to 
his untiring efibrls in favor of agricultural improvement. 
James Canby, Esq. was then elected President; C. P. 
Holcomb, Cor. Sec^; James Webb, Rec. Sec'y; .ilaoien 
vice-presidents, board of directors, Blc, 



DiSBASED POTATOES. — Accounts from England as well 
as from the continent, speak of the serious damage to 
the potaioe crop by disease. The London Examiner 
sayi^ « Externally the disease indicates itself by a mces. 



I. The price of legislative printing is fixed or fungus, producing a decompositioD of the farina«:eo«a 
coBsequcatly it did aol make a particle of Uhitertor.'' 
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COftfSTOCE'S GARDEN APPLB.— F!r. 105. 

It it g^enerally rapposed that for aiUMry parpoies, 
fniit of inferior quality will aotwer; benee we ie« in 
works on pomology, and in narsery catalogues, the di- 
vision into kM$ and MtehM yarieCies. Tlus disUnetion 
is founded partly at least, in error. Tlie finest apples 
before cooking, are usually the finest afterwards. Our 
beet and richest table apples are incomparably better for 
•tewing, tlian ninety.nine hundredths of the ** natural " 
fruit with which' many orchards abound, which night 
be classed as from fourth to tenth rate, and being nnflt 
for eating in hand, is turned off for purposes of cider dr 
for eooking. It is true, that with a lieayy admixture of 
sugar and spices, the deficiency in flavor is supplied, and 
the intense sourness is disguised; but the amount of these 
ingredients required, thus to make bad apples good is 
usually far more in cost than the price of the best-fia- 
Tored fruit. We have found it much more economical 
to poreliase Fall Pippins for stewing at thirty to forty 
oents per bushel, than inferior varieties at a few cents 
only. An experieooed housekeeper ••tiin^t^^ the quan- 
tity of apples neeiled to supply a common-sized family 
for a year at thirty bushels; and that eight pounds of 
sugar at least, would be needed to sweeten even toleraby, 
a bushel of common " cooking*' apples. This would 
amount to two hundred and forty pounds of sugar for 
the thirty bushels,— which at eight cents per pound, 
a low average, would be twmUy-two dollar*. The fruit, 
at ten cents per bushel, would be three dollars, making 
twenty- five dollars in all. Now we have found from 
ample experience, that the Fall Pippin ia quite as good, 
when stewed without sugar, as most of these are well 
sweetened. So that the actual cost of the ten-cent ap- 
ples when cooked, is eighty. three cents per bushel; and 
it would couseqenlly be as cheap to buy Fall Pippins for 
thb sum as the others at a very low price. We have 
lately, however, met with a new varieQr, decidedly su- 
perior to the Fall Pippin for this purpose. The two 
sorts were stewed without sugar or spices; and the 
dishes, side by side, examined by several competent 
judges, who were decided and unanimous in giving the 
decided preference to the new apple. 

It appears to have been first cultivated by Nathan Com- 
atock, in the neighborhood of Palmyra, N. Y., wbo af- 
terwards removed to Lockport, and where only the va-l 
riety appears now to be known, and where it ia called 
the « Garden Apple.'' The follow hig is a description, 
which, with the ebove figure, was taken accurately from 
the average of a number of only moderately sixed speci- 
mens. 

Fruit medial size, flattish, sometimes inclining to ob- 
long; the whole surface covered with narrow streaks of 
light and dark red, nearly a uniform dark red in the sun, 
and marked with numerous conspicuous light colored 
dits. Stem slender, usually about half an inch long, va- 
riable; set in an even round cavity. Oalyx nearly 
closed, in a moderate slightly Auxowed basin. Fleah I 



very Wrongly thiged with red nearly to the core, and 
especially at the blossom end; tender, but never becom- 
ing decidedly mellow, and rather dry; hence it is not a 
first rate table fruity but superlatively fine for stewing) 
no sugar being required, and the delicate aromatic fiavor 
being equal to the most skilful spicing. The tree is a 
good bearer, and the fruit always lair. It ripens through 



ROOT P&UNINO. 



Ths piactice of pruning the roots of rapidly growiog 
fruit trees, to lessen their luxuriance, and as a necessary 
eonsequence, to increase their fruitfulness, is known lo 
some of our readers; but it can liaidly be said to have 
been fairly tried as yet in this country. As late autumn or 
early winter is the usual season of the year for doing the 
work, a few suggestions in relation, may not be nnae- 
oeptable. 

New things should be neither hastily rejected nor in- 
cautiously adopted. Root pruning in some instanoea 
win doubtless be found of great advantage. In ordinary 
e a ses , and with most varieties of fruit, the tree will come 
into bearing quite aa early without pruning, as is con- 
sistent with its due growth and ultimate productiveness* 
It has been remarked however, in relation to some of the 
old pcar^, that 

" He who planti pears, 
Plants for his httiis; 

out on the other hand, we have known anmerona ntm 
with many other varieties, where the trees were in fret 
bearing when only a few years old. Hence a proper 
discrimination must be used. Trees naturally prodoe* 
tive while young, will not need it; but some other sort% 
as for instance the Autumn Bergamot, which we have 
known to stand and grow fifteen yeaA without yielding 
a solitary fruit, would doubtless be greatly benefited. 
It should be more cautiously applied to varieties of slow 
growth, than to those of natural luxuriance. 

T. Rivers, an English nurseryman, near London, hag 
practiced it extensively for the purpose of bringing new 
or untried varieties early into bearing in order to test 
their quality or genuineness^ in the same way that 
dwarfing by grafting on slow-growing stocks is else- 
where adopted. It has this advantage however, over 
the method of dwarfing, that while the growth of the 
latter cannot be controlled except by good or bad culture^ 
and the trees must ever remain dwarfs,— -by applying 
root-pruning merely, with greater or less degrees of ae* 
verity, or with diffbrent degrees of frequency as reganit 
time, any extent of dwarfing or fruitfulness may be pro- 
duced, or may after a time be wholly relinquished. 
Some varieties of the pear are found to exist but few 
years when dwarfed by grafting on the quince; saoh 
would be fiir better if treated by pruning the roots. 

Nurseryman who have had occasion to remove large* 
sized trees in the nursery two or three times, have ob» 
served the diminished growth resulting from the opera- 
tion, and often the early fmitfhlaess of the trees. By a 
process entirely similar. Rivers succeeded in throwing 
his standard trees into early bearing, with the dilTerenee, 
however, of sufibring the trees to stand unmoved, and 
cutting off all the roots, if the trees be small, or nearly 
all if they be large, at a proper distance ilrom the centre 
of the tree. Thia distance was usually at first about 
ten inches; the second time fourteen inches, the third 
eighteen, and each subsequent pruning at alKHit the same) 
thus preserving the dwarf form, so that pears and ap- 
ples would not occupy more Uian six feet square for 
each tree. The work was done by a sharp steel spade^ 
digging a trench round the ttme eighteen inches deep^ 
and cutting off the side and liottom roots. The opera- 
tion is usually repeated every second or third year, 
while the tree is young, the frequency to be influenced 
by the growth the trees make, which should be six or 
eight inches long at least, the season preceding the 
pruning. If they should be stunted, a greater interval is 
to be allowed for their recovery. The vigor of the 
trees is kept up by an abundant application of manure ia 
the trenches, made for cutting off the roots. 
This practice has been recommended as possesabg the 
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mUtntzge of placing many bearini: trees oo a small 
pieee of ground, which night be valuable in towns and 
villages; and in giving tenants the same advantages as 
free.ioklcrsy by enabling tliem to remove trees of fifteen 
or twenty > ears' growth, with nearly the same Cscility 
as furniture, the compact ball of fine fibres forming the 
whole mass of roots, being easily removed entire. In 
most instances, however, in the culture of fruit in this 
country, it will be found useful only, in bringing young 
and thrifty trees soon into bearing, after which the ope 
ration may be dstcontinued, and the trees soiTered to at- 
tain their full size. For, as dwarfing on small stocks, 
always shortens the life of the tree, it cannot be ques 
tloned that the same result would be produced in some 
degree, by any other mode of permanent or continued 
dwarfing. Caution should always be used, as too severe 
a pruning has sometimes destroyed the tree, and at 
others, stunted, and injured the quality of the fruit.* 

A. J. Downing, in his work on Fruits, states that ** se 
veral nearly full grown peach, pear, and plum trees, on 
a very rich soil on the Hudson, which were over luxu- 
riant, but bore no fruit, were root pruned by our advice 
two years ago, and yieldeil most excellent and abundant 
crops last season." A similar result has sometimes been 
produced by seeding orchards down to grass, which has 
a powerful tendency to check growth, and as a conse- 
quence to increase the productiveness of over-luzoriant 
trees. 

In conclusion, it is proper to remark, that the great and 
general diflleulty in the cultivation of fruit by most per- 
sons, is the stunting the trees by neglect; such will of 
course not need the preceding instructions; and those 
who give their trees the best culture, on fertile soil, 
Binst use a proper discrimination in applying these sug- 
gestions. 

IRRIGATION OF GARDENS. 



We do not know that this has ever been practiced sys* 
lematieaily or on an extended scale; although there are 
certainly facts enough to show its advantages. The 
practice of the Dutch gardeners in freely and constantly 
watering many of their vegetable crops, and their con- 
sequent fine growth, is well known. During the present 
season we had a row of red Antwerp raspberries, which 
exhibited th3 same influence in a strong lighL A 
part of the row stooil under the eves of a wood- house 
and on the north side of the building, and another part 
stood in open ground, away from the drippings, but from 
fis advantageous position was subjected to much freer cul- 
tivation. But the infiuence of the water from tbe roof 
upon the plants, was very striking throughout the sum 
mer, and at the present time, (mid-autumn,) these are ai 
Ua$t triple ths fize of the others In open ground. 8. 
Williams, of Waterloo, whose garden was clayey, du- 
ring the dry hot woaiher a few years ago, let in the 
water through small gutters, between the hills and 
rows of vegetables. «lu genial influence,'* says he, 
** was instantaneous; in ten days, my early potatoes 
grew two thirds in size. In fact, I had never been 
able to get anything like a fair yield of potatoes in 
this ganlen before. Cucumbers grew equally fast; 
even beans and marrowfat peas bore testimony to 
Its quickening power." Mcintosh mentions another case, 
of the benefit of water upon strawberries. Strawberry 
beds, three feet wide, were kept watered by trenches be- 
tween them, about nine inches wide, the trenchei being 
lined with brick, forming four inch walls on each side, 
and the depth equal to two or three courses of brick. 
They were laid without mortar, and were for the pur- 
pose of preserving the sides of the trenches and for 
neatness. Water was supplied by a pump, when the 
ground was dry and the plants were in fruit. « A much 
gretUer crop iros thu» obtainedy and the plants continued 
bearing much longer than in beds where there were no 
trenches for water." This was in the cool and moist di- 

* A similar etfeoi on the froit of jomtf and newly tramplanted 
tiees, which are made lo bear m onmequence of their removal, not 
anfrequeiitly iakc« place ; hence, purcha«cra of trees vometimes 
Bttppoa" I hey hove bcrn imDo*cd upon by nurserymen, when in fact 
fiio new fruit has as yet had no chance to exhibit Its real qnalitiea. 



mate of England; bow much more striking would Ik* 
results be in this countr}-. 

There is not the slightest question, thai where water is 
at command, either from streams, ponds, by pampin^ 
with hand, or elevating by wimi, the finest reeulia woaM 
be prodnceil. The water might be distributed by oieaaa 
of trenches, as alreaily de*crit>ed, or by hose furnished 
with a nose like that of a watering pot, the latter would 
doubtless be much the best and most convenient. A rmrj 
small pipe would be suffleient. Water containing for- 
eign matter would of course t>e more enrirhing than pure 
water. Those who will try the experiment thoroughly, 
should make the necessary preparations now, at this 
paratively leianre season of the year. 



WAGES OF LABOR. 



Fbom an instmclive article on the subject of agrienl. 
tural labor In different countries its wages, and the com- 
parative condition of the laborer, in the London Mark 
Lane Express, we condense the Cillowing fiaets. In oar 
estimates we have called the shilling sterling 22 ecnlSy 
though its value is a trifle less; and the comparison, 
though instituted with the English laborer, can be easily 
made with those of this country. 

In England, the average rate of agricultural wages for 
an able man with a family, is 9 shillings, or $1.98 oents 
per week. From this is to be deduetetl cottage real at 
33 cents per week, leaving $1.63 per week to provide 
himself with the necessaries of life. In France, a labo* 
rer in the same situation receives $1.04 per week; in 
Prussia. 66 cents; in Germany, $1.02 per week; in H61* 
land and Belgium, $1.20; in Italy, and the Anstrian 
states, $1.15 cents. It will be remembered that ttaeac 
averages are those of the common laborer, shepherds^ 
carmen, anil mechanics, receiving rather more. The 
food which the wages named above will purchase in the 
several countries, ia stated in the Express as follows: 

In England the laborer can obtain for his 163 cents, or 
his week's wages, either 39 lbs. of bread, or 11^ lbs. 
of meat; Tj lbs. of butter; 12j lbs. cheese; or 174 Ibe. 
potatoes. 

In France, with his 104 cents, he can buy either 46 
lbs. of bread; 13^ lbs of meat; or 261 lbs. of potatoes. 

In Prussia, with his 66 can's per week, the laborer 
can buy either 36 lbs. of bread; 16 lbs. of meat; or 8§ 
IDS of butter. 

In Germany, with 102 cents he obtains either 43| Iba. 
of bread; 18 lbs. of meat; 11^ Iba. of butter; 24 lbs. 
cheese; or 54 'quarts of beer. 

In Holland and Belgium, 120 cents will buy either, 86 
lbs. of bread; 22 lbs. of beef; or 460 lbs. of potatoea. 

In Italy and the Austrian states, the laborer with his 
115 cents, can buy either 5U lbs. of bread; 22 lbs. of 
beef; 8 lt>s. of butter; 8 lbs. cheese; or 168 lbs. of po- 
tatoes. 

This table is interesting as showing not only the prices 
of latKN* in the countries named, but also the price of 
bread, meat, butter, cheese, &c. It is true the bread Is 
stated by the lb. insteail of grain by the bushel, but as Che 
flour of a bushel of wheat, say 40 lbs., will make from 
63 to 65 lbs. of bread, an estimate may easily be 
made of the quantity of wheat or flour a man in any of 
the coimtries named, would receive for a week's work. 
The laborer in this country who receives his bushel of 
wheat a day, or other articles in proportion, will readily 
conceive the meagre fare, and slender chance of" layii^ 
by anything *' which must attend the foreign agricultu- 
ral laborer. In all these countries it will be seen the 
value of provisions Is at least as great as here, and in 
some instances much greater. It is only by the com- 
parisons which such authentic statemenU enable them lo 
make, that the free laborers, the fitrmersor mechanics of 
this country, can fully appreciate the advantages of their 
position. 

Onions.— For the past ten years from 30,000 to 60,000 
bushels of onions have been raised in the single town of 
Dan vers, Mass. 

Fattrninu Hoos.— The latest improvement conaisCi 
in keeping them as clean as poiuble. 
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WINTERING STOCK. 



Throaghoat a eonsidenibJe portion of the country, 
ther« is a scarcity of materials on which to feed stock 
the coming winter. The general warmth and moisture 
of the atmosphere, however, since the occurrence of 
rains in the beginning of auiumn, have much promoted 
the growth of grass; thus fortunately affording an op- 
portunity for grazing up to a late period of the season. 
And where fields of rye have been sown for the purpose 
of giving late fall and early spring pasturage, the favor- 
ablcness of the season has probably induced a growth 
which will fiimish support in a great degree, to light 
cattle and sheep. Yearlings, calves, and sheep, may 
therefore be grazed on such fields, care being taken that 
the bite is not too short, till snow covers the ground; and 
the spring growth may be availed of for the same pur- 
pose, to a longer or shorter period, according to the ne- 
cessities of the farmer, or the wants of his stock. If, 
while the stock is feeding on rye, too lax a state of the 
bowels occurs, as is sometimes the case, owing to the 
succulence of the rye, the animals should be fed with 
some dry hay, and a little salt as a condiment, which will 
check the tendency to purge. 

But under all circumstances, the most economical ap- 
propriation of the winter's stock of fodder, becomes an im- 
important desideratum. The great aim should be the main- 
tainence of the stock in proper condition with the least ex- 
pense. The materials at the disposal of farmers for this 
purpose, consist usually of hay, straw of various grains, 
fodder of Indian corn, diffbrent vegetables in greater or 
less quantities, with occasionally some meal or «mill 
stuffs." ▲ general saving of all rough fodder may be 
made by cutting with a machine. This saving resplts 
in various ways, some of which we will specify. 1. Coarse 
fodder, such as rank hay, strsw, or corn-stalks, are thus 
wrought into a more convenient form for mastication, by 
which animals are often induced to eat that which woulti 
otherwise be rejected, or only partially consumed. This 
is particularly the case with clover hay, more or less of 
which is almost always wasted if fed in the Jong state, 
but which when passed through a cutter, if it has been 
properly cured, is reailily eaten perfectly clean. The 
same remark.is applicable, but in a less degree, to straw 
and corn fodder. 2. By cutting, foiiiler of inferior qua- 
lily may be easily mixed in any desired proportions with 
that which is better or more palatable, and the poorer 
kind thus be made to conduce to the animal's support. 
Gutting also affords a convenient motle of mixing meal, 
shorts, or bran, with fodder, by which may be gaincil 
the double advantage of inducing stock to |at less pa- 
latable articles, and of so diffusing the meal that all its 
nutriment is appropriated by the animal. 3. Besides the 
advantages above mentioned, another and not less im- 
portant benefit is known to be derived by laboring ani- 
mals in the additional time it affords them for rest — the 
cutting performing in a great degree the work of chew- 
ing and preparation for digeiition. This benefit is re- 
garded as so important by those accustomed to feed- 
ing work horses and oxen on cut food, that nothing 
would induce them to discontinue the practice. 

There are cases however, in which the advantages of 
cutting may not repay the expenses. If the food to be 
used is wholly hay of very fine quality, and the stock 
consuming it is not required to labor, it might be so fed 
that no waste would accrue, or nothing be gaineil by 
cutting. But wherever a mixture of fodder would be 
expedient, or meal, &c., is to be used, or working ani- 
mals are to be provided for, the advantages of cutting 
will be found to rrpay the expenses ten fold. 

In times past, the writer has had some experience in 
feeding stock, and has practiced various modes with a 
view to economizing food and cost. During seasons of 
scarcity of hay, a course like the following was adopted 
with advantage. Good hay and straw, (oat and barley 
•traw are preferable, but wheat and rye straw were 
often usedO were cut together in equal parts. Chaff of 
wheat or oats was sometimes used insteailof straw. This 
fodder was mixed with com meal, at the rate of two 
quarts of meal to the hundred of fodder. First a layer of 
•iz or seven inches of the straw and hay was thrown 



info a large box, spread over the bottom, and moistened 
with hot water — then the meal was scattered over it, and 
afterwards well mixed with forks. Other layers were 
prepared in the same way, until enongh was ready for 
twenty head of cattle for twenty -four hours. It was made 
the object to give each grown animal, (cow or ox,) 
twenty-five pounds of the cut straw and hay every 
twenty-four hours — that is, each was allowed twelve and 
a half pounds of hay, the same quantity of straw, and a 
pint of meal per day. Younger and smaller stock was 
fed in proportion. Cows giving milk, and oxen when 
working, had the meal increased — giving in such instan- 
ces, two to three quarts per day. Sometimes rye meal, 
shorts, and occasionally oil-cake were used, either by 
themselves or in connection with the corn-meal; endea- 
voring to use about the relative quantities of each which 
would aflbrd the same amount of nutriment; but as we 
had no definite standard, we gave as nearly as practica- 
ble equal weights. 

Not the least waste attended this course of feeding, and 
we found stock to do well on it. Though not fat, they 
were in good trim, and their coats got into fine order 
early in spring, so that they went to grass in excellent 
condition. 

In feeding potatoes or other vegetables to store stock, 
where the quantity does not exceed half a bushel per day 
to each grown cow or ox, we have usually given them 
at one feed in the morning, after the first fcxidering of 
hay. 

Col. Jaques, of Massachusetts, who is known as an 
economical feeder of stock, adopts the following plan, 
which we copied sometime since from notes furnished 
by him: 

" For 30 cows, cut with a machine 30 bushels for one 
feed; one-third common or EUigltsh hay, one third salt 
hay, and one-thint rye or barley straw; add 30 quarts of 
wheat-bran or shorts, and ten quarts of oat ami com meal 
moistened with water. One bushel of this mixture is 
given to each cow in the morning, and the same qnantity- 
at noon and in the evening. In addition to this, a peck 
of mangel wurtzel is given to each cow per day. Thit 
mode of feeding has been found to produce nearly as 
much milk as the best grass feed in summer." 

Stock must not be too much stinted in their food in 
the fore pari of winter, nor should an attempt be made 
to keep them at once on the poorer kincb of fodder. In 
the coldest weather of January and February their appe- 
tites will be sharpest, and then the poor fodder will be 
eaten to best a<lvantage« We said their food should 
not be stinted in the beginning; the reason is, that if 
they are brought low in flesh in the first of the win- 
ter, they cannot stand the inclemency of the weather so 
well, and they fail rapidly towards spring. Hence if 
any pineMng must be done, it had better be deferred 
to the last end of the season of feeding, as relief may 
then be shortly expected from the gcpwth of grass. 
The greatest regularity should be observed in feeding — al- 
ways giving the fooil as near as practicable at certain fixed 
times. But no food should at any time be given to be left — 
all should be eaten to the last straw which is eatable. Still, 
substances which are really innutricious — such as the 
large, sour butts of coro-stalks ami the woinly stems of 
large weeds and coarse herbage — should not be given to 
stock with the expectation that they will be eaten and 
benefit be derived from them. 

The importance of shelter to stock must not be over- 
looketl— it having been fully demonstrated that warmth 
is equivalent to food. The heat of the animal system is 
kept up in the same manner as flame is supported — that 
is, by an union of carbon and oxygen. The animal de- 
rives its carbon from the fooil, which, having undergone 
digestion, in taken up by the blood and thence conveyed 
to the lungs, where by the act of respiration, it is uniied 
with a portion of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and heat 
is prodaced. Ex)K>sure to a low temperature dissipates 
the animal heat, just as heat is driven off from any other 
body similarly situated. It is obvious that the natural 
temperature of the body must be snstaineil or the animal 
will perish. As carbon is the only material by which 
this heat can biPfurnished, that substance must either be 
aupplled to the blood from Iho UA and muscle already 
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formatl, or Iba blood mnit obtain it through iba modinm 
or (bod. If (lie tooJ li (IsScient, ths tupply mult ba : 
up (rom 1 watle of lbs botlilf pu1>; >nj Ihg coniequflncc 
will be lou of fleih uiil wBight, whicb if long contiDued 
miy cause Ihe deilb of the inima], either bj flually cat- 
line olTlhe lource of heal, or (o weakening the lyilem 
that It yieldi to Ihe attack of •ame malaily. To iiutaJD 
Ihe animal in proper condition, then, reqairca a upply 
of fooil proporLioaed (o Ihe ilcgret of cold lo vbloh i 
gxpoml) sail it ii therefore obriou* UuU by kvoldtaig 
ponue lo oohl, wa Mve (Ood. 



HEDGE FOR WET OROUNDS. 

Tbe Hal* or loir groonda, ionetiOMf of great exICDt, 

which border on riven and large creeki, may be fencetl 

by driving pi la oat 

from willow Ireet, 

j, boulai largaaaima 

^ wriM, ialo the earth 

K at a iliiUuMse of about 

ISoiia foot troin each 

if olher. They are kept 

n together by two polei 

■ nuuiiag along Ihe lop, 

* and alieni^iLliag with 

f (he pile>,airepre>enl- 

ed by Ihe annexed flg- 

Fif- "18. tm. The work ia to be 

done late in anlnmn or early in q>riog; (haalolieatake root 

aodgrow; and by aeaUing up lateral branches, toon for 

maaalidaad permanent fence. Twidingand iolerweav- 

ing Ihe bratichea, ia an eaaenlial pari of the operation. 

Tbe uae of a crowbar to make the hole* in Ihe earth, 

greally factlilalei the work. One hand will Btake, when 

the maleriaJi are convenient, Oom ten to Iwelre rodi of 

■Kb fence in a day. 



iXOWEE CASES.— (Fig. 109.) 

A portable green-houae, caiieil from the name of Oi* 
venlor, Wanl'i Galea, haa lately bean brought into !>•■ 
Ihe neighborhood of London. II conaitla ofa box Or 
trough for holding the aoil, made of ilnc, covered wilta 
a frame aet with glaia, high eniwgh lo admit of the fr«a 
growth of ths pUnli, aomewhal in Ihe ihape of a bird- 
cage. The cBiea being light, keep in Ihe moiature; and 
plania, though alandiog in a very dry room, have all 
advantage! ofa moiit atmoaphere. The eaaca also 
prevent ii^ry from siHldea changea of lemperalnra, and 
aflbrd conaiderable protection from fruat; they alao keep 
the ptanta perfectly free from dual. 

There ihonU be one bola in the bottom of the zinc 

trough lo lei offthe Burplua water. A door ailmitt en- 

le to thecaie. When exposed daily lo a few honn 

in, the planla do perfectly well/or vetki wllhonl anj 

Llion whatever, the moisture of the toll being en- 

lirely prevented by Iha glaaa easing from evaporalion. 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

SoiES.— Some idea may be ronned oflhe extent of thi 
enllivation of ornamental plan la by the nurse rymenotEng- 
land, from ihe fact, (hat at Ihe celebraleil Sawb ridge wortti 
Nuriery, owned by T. Rivers, a lingla "quarter of dwarf 
roies boddetl thii year, contains 80,000 plants; and thai 
in the aame nuraery, iiMn/y.ybur ptrtant were conslanlly 
occnpied in building roses, daring Ihe whole of the 
monlh of August. " 

SPECiric rooo or pLAirrs. — It Is well known Uiat salt 
haa been somelimea recommandeU for the deatraetion 
of weeds in gravel walks, and thai moat planla are de- 
atroyed by heavy doles. There are some planl^ on the 
contrary, whicb bear large quantities of It, — amont; 
which ii the Po/ygonum oBieuIart, a weed well known In 
this country as well as in England, as growing in paths 
and frequenled ^lacea. A genllenuD in Scotland, accord- 
ing 10 Ihe (Jardaner'i Chronicle, in allumpting to ileMroy 
t))a weeds in (he drive through hii park, by the use ol 
salt, so increased Ihis weed, that th« road was literally 
rendered green by it. 

Tbaniplantiko the Whitb Pibb. — Three yean 
ago, a neighbor went half a day's jonrney and pracnred 
about 60 young trees of the while pine, from three (o six 
feet high, for Ihe ornament of hii grounita. The tree* 
were lakan up awl aet onl with ordinary care, with the 
rimotal of no toil upon Ihe roots. Only two of them 
are nuw living, and one of theae is in quite a donblful 
■laie, aa M life or ilealh. About the same lime, Ihe 
writer procured flffeen Ireea of the aame ipeciea, from 
(lie lo Iwelre feet high, removing with Ihem a large 
cake of earth, (not frozen) sufflcient to keep them steady 
in the wind w'thoul itaking. All of them are now liv- 
ing, and most of them growing vigorously. 

CALiroHNiAN Plants The celebrated balanist, Harl- 

weg, haa been sent out thii fall hy the London Horlicul- 
lural Society, to eiplore Ihe ground which hail juil been 
Dommcncol inme yean ago by Daviil Etauglaas, before 
tbe deaili of Ihaleminent individual. QarlwrgisloqieBd 
(bree years In California, aoil many IkJaome plants 
will doubtlass be added lo itaoM already lo eultivatioo. 
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. Dpon a fable, and c 






needed for tbe plants to tiand in, the beantlfui appear- 
tce of a miniature conservatory ii preaenled. 
The bottom ihould flnt be lined with broken eartben. 
are, and then turfy loam lo admit drainage. The hole 
■r the egress of water, after being left open for twenty. 
<ur hour), may Ihen be cioied, having by that lime, al. 
lowed enough to paaa oS. 

Such planii are laid to do beat ai grow natnrally io 
oiK and ahady ailuations. Among thoae which bars 
icceeded finely, are etocitiel, winter aconite, the varl- 
la eactuiei, aloet, primroiei, begonias, anemones, myr- 
llei, Jaimlnei. &c. 

"' W. J. Jlooker, an eminent Rrilith botaniM, aya lo 
tr lo Ihe inventor, "Splendid ai is the hol-hoaee 
reen-houM oolleclion at Wobuni Abbey, I donbt 
ler that gives more pleasure lo the noble propria- 
nd their numerous viiiloia, than Ihe beaulifal litUe 
collection in Mr, Wanl'i caae, that occupies a table ht 
ibrary, and flouriihea without requiring the akiU 
of the gardener io ila cullivatJon." 

we republican Yankeea cannot very well allbrd 
splendid greeo-housei, Ihii moat be the very thing wa 

CUTTmO HAT FOR STOCK. 

Mr. Thos. W. Ward, gives in the Mattachuaetia PIow- 
an, aome important (acta in regard to the utility of cui- 
ng hay for feeding cattle. He says he has for yeara 
pncticed culling hay for his bones, which, mixed wilk 
thinks far the belt and aheapeit feed they can 
[e alio Snda a great ailvantage in cuning coarte 
ilnw, which he aaya cattle will eat readily if 
cui fine anil mixed with only a third part of good hay. 
He<ayi,''lo lest the value of the culler In point of good 
economy, I adopted the following melhod, vizi A ner hav- 
ing kept four oxen on long hay for somedaya, I weighed 
hay enough to beep Ihem 24 houn. At Ihe expiration ot 
which I welgheil what hay was left, together with what 
time remained in their crib, and found (hey had ealcB 
1041 ">*■ of hay. Their excrement evacualaii during 
Ihe aama time weighed ITS^ Ibi.; exceeding Iha qnaa- 
tlty of hay by 78 lbs. Thay ware kept io the bam all 
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th« time except beingf driven to water, after which they 
were immediately pat in the bam. While oat, only ooe 
ox Toideii, of this there was no account made. 

« I then kept them 24 houra on cut hay from theiane 
mow, thinking that in this time they might empty them- 
selves of the long hay. I then weighed 104^ lbs., (the 
nme quantity they ate of long liay,) from the same mow 
-—kept them in the bam and watered as before. With 
them there was no difference except in this instance, 
they all retarned to the bam without having anything 
pass from them. 

M At the end of the 24 hours I weighed the hay that was 
lefty and found they had eaten 86 lbs. only; and their 
excrement daring the same time weighed 208| lbs., 
exceeding the weight of cut hay eaicn, by ]22^ lbs. I( 
was my purpose in each instance to let them have what 
they neede<l> and no more; in neither case was there a 
waste of hay, and in each case the oxen were comfort- 
ably filled. They bad done no work for several days 
before being pat on the trial, nor did they do any 
while on trial, nor during the intervening 24 hours.'' 
These facts show a saving in this instance, of about 
18 per cent, in favor of cut hay, and also an increase 
in weight of the excrement, of 15 per cent. Thus, 
says Mr. W., *' we spend less hay and make more 
manure, which is the farmer's capital.*' He thinks the 
cattle did as well when fed on (he cut hay, as when fed 
on the long. He says he will not Rtfempt lo solve the 
mystery in regard to least hay making ni08t manure. 



THE POTATAO ROT IN EUROPE. 




The extensive destruction of the potato crop in Eu- 
rope has awakened a great deal of inquiry among scien- 
tlAo men and through all classes of people. The Eilitor 
of the London Gardeners Chronicle, estimates the lo^s 
at five-sixths of the whole crop of Europe. The speedy 
destruction in many eases, may be inferred from the 
statement of a correspondent of that paper: — « Two days 
ago, twelve acres were still safe; they arc now gone.'' 
Bat the further investigations have been pushed, by men 
of the most eminent abilities, the greater seems to be 
the doubt which hangs over the cause anit cure ; and the 
scientific world appears yet divided between the opinion 
of iu being a gangrene or murrain, or the blighting ef- 
fect! of a fungus. 

The opinion which has prevaileii to some extent in 
this conntry, as well as In Europe, that common salt was 
an efficient remedy, and which was strengtheiieil by the 
fisetthat on parts of the sea-eoast, exi>osed to satine moist- 
ore, the rot had not appeared,— appears to be overthrown 
by failure in other places on the sea, and where In experi- 
ment salt was direcUy applied. 

All that scientific men have yet done, is to fuggut «r- 
p$rim0tU8 for determining the nature of the malady, and 
for saving such parts of diseased i>otatoes, as may remain 
oninjuretl, by chemical process. The latter has been to 
for use in cookmg for food, and for mixing with grain 
floor has been manufactured to a considerable extent. 
Kiln-drying the diseased potatoes at a temperature not 
higher than 180 degrees Fah., and not longer than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, has been found st once to arrest all de- 
a considerable degree successful ; and good |>otaU> floor, 
cay or progress in the disease. ProfcHsor Henslow suc- 
ceeded in obtain mg from half a bushel of sownct potatoes, 
4 lbs. 10 oz. of flour; ami from the same quantity of 
diseased and decaying tubers, 3 lbs. 1 oz. The quality 
of the latter was equally gooti, the starch of |K>tatoes re- 
maining a long time uninjured in diseased ones, and only 
lessened in quantity. The process of extracting the 
flour, consists essentially, in first washing the potatoes, 
then grafting or mashing them to a Ihie pulp, (which 
might be done rapidly by means of a common grater 
cider-raill;) and washing the pulp repeatedly with 
water. The washing may be conveniently done by pla* 
eing the pulp on a canvass sieve or bag, and stirring it 
well, while a stream of water is suffered to run ui>on it, 
into a large vessel beneath. When the water ceases to 
become milky, it has carried off the flour; and the coarse 
fibrous matter remaining behind may be thrown away. 
The Hour water^ after ttanding 10 miaates to settle^ is 




racked off, fresh water is appUe<l» is suffered again to 
stand 10 minutes, and again racked off; the process is 
repeated several timet, until it is thoroughly washed. It 
is then dried on stretched flannel 

A hundred weight of good potatoes yielils about 18 
lbs. of good starch; the quantity however varies. The 
average proportion of water in good potatoes, is about 
80 lbs. per hundred weight. Professor Henslow, hired 
his potatoes grated by hand. " The cost of grating 7 
sacks was 17«. 6<I.; the flour saved 122 lbs.; call this B 
stone, which may be used Instead ol 8 stone of wheat- 
flour, at 2s. 6d, per stone, and I lose nothing; whilst the 
poor graters have gained, and the amount of human food 
saved, will tend to keep down prices.'* 

CHEAP CONTRIVANCES— SPLITTING WOOD. 

A cheap and simple contrivance, costing but a few mi- 
nutes labor, and used every day in the year, is often worth 

more than the complex and 
ostentatious machine but 
rarely needed in practice. 

Every man who splits up 
stove-wood, knows that by 
the usual way, he has to 
spend two-thirds of his 
time in setting up the block 
ready for the blow of the axe. 

To save this time, we have adopted the following way, 
and found it to save at least two-thirds the time, equal to 
at least several dollars a year to every man who has to 
keep one stove going- 
A large flat block of wood, six or eight inches thick, 

and nearly two feet wide, has a 
large hole cut through the mid- 
dle about eight or nine inches • 
square. The block of stove- wood 
is set on end in this hole, and 
quick and repeated strokes of the 
axe splits it up finely, without 
_ once touching it with the hand. 

If such a block is not easily to be had, take two crook- 
ed logs, and pin them together. 

CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 

L. TvcKXE, Esq.— I am not prepared to give satisfac- 
tory answers to your correspondent, on <he subject of broom 
corn, in every particular; but will briefly state, that we 
have, the past summer, had about thirty-flve acres under 
cultivation; about half on the Mohawk low lands, (or 
flats) which is the soil generally perferred, the balance ad- 
joining, on a gravelly soil. On account of the extreme 
drouth, the low ground has done much the best. 

2d. As to the profits, compared with other crops. Much 
depends on the success yon may have; some seasons it 
does much better than others; the past has been too dry 
to give a good large brush, but with as the seed has been 
an extraonlinary crop— averaging nearly or quite fifty 
bushels to the acre, and most of it very full and heavy, 
weighing 31 lbs. to the bushel, and is excellent for fat- 
ting hogs. They eat it greedily, and thrive on it as well, 
if not better, than on Indian com. An acre of good 
broom com shoald yield from four to six hundred lbs. of 
brush; and the seed, when good, is worth, in its rough 
state, as much as oats for feed. 

I have now on hand, enough of prime seed, to plant 
two hundred acres, and can supply your correspondent 
with any Veasonable qaantity, at the lowest market price. 
My seed is the largest and best I have ever seen. A let- 
ter directed J. D. F., West Schuyler, will be attended to. 

As to the query, " will the increased production be 
likely to over stock the market?" Like every other 
product of the soil, there may be an over stock ifome 
years, more than others, but thus far the demand has 
kept up with the product. J* I>. F. 

iV$9t SdmyUr, mrkim$r to., Nb»» 1845. 

Weeds.— Succulent weeds may be converted into a 
blackened and lifeless mass, applicable as manure by 
mixing them layer fbr layer in n compost with qulck- 
llime. 
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RDTBITIVB riLUB OP MFFBKEHT UNPS OF FOOD. 

The rolloviog (able, eODileoMi] ^m Ifaa Ouilsoer' 
Chranicte. give* [he vilua ordlBkrenl kinili or Tood, u 
dtiluccil rrom Uitorj, tBil rrom the pnetiol otMcrvationi 
of •event cmineal agriculturiMi. The eompiriioii ii 
ioleretliiig, uiil ■bowg in lamt cucilhe Denrcoinciilenci 
belween lhaory uic] experimeal, uiJ in olhen the widt 
drparture !ii Iheir reaulu. The labia alio aihibil* lh( 
(he quantity or valer in each lubtlaoee, and the propoT- 
tiOD ot aileogta enlering Into id eompoiitiOD. 



will ba obaervMl, a 
oflen noticed, that on clifferenl aoinali, and a 
claSMi or animal*, the *ame arooaalorrood may give very 
'liffereol rc*uUi, lome aoimals bainf; more affected by 
certain kindiot fooil Iban oihcra. II muii alao be ra- 
membered that the lame kind ot tooil variei ia nairiliTe 
valae, ivilb toil, climate, *ean>n, culture, mmlc of feed^ 
ins, at ground or ungrouml, anJ other controllinfcanaei. 
The nuLrilive eqnivaleal ii the qnantiiy reqaired of 
each aubitaiiefl to aiftinl noDriehmnil equal to 100 Iba. of 
DOD DBlaral meadow bay. 



From the abova pnetleal reiulti, we hare taken Ih* 
mean, of aevenl of the mml inporluil arliclei, ftom- 
which our rcailert will aee at a glance the avengw re-| 
»lta of all the experimemi, and which will be iaiereiU 
Inf at well U Tery valuable, ai aObnlinK a compariaon 
of the value of the nrioui aubftanoa*. We hare alao 
placeil Blonf ahle the equivalent, according to theory, to 
which the reaulli ot the ei peri men ta lOmetimM approach 
quite tiear, and at other lime* are quite remote. The 
whole, however, cennot fail lo throw litht on Ihe lub- 
jacti tor though ttricttuienraey cannot be expected where 
■o many cauie* muat combine lo vary Ihe reiull*, yal a 
tolerable approximalion Jbr (oetpvitM, ia donbUen in 



Hay,.. 



. 100 



Lucerne, 

Reii elover hay, 9i 

New Wbcat-itrati (variable,) 272 

Uat-alraw, I6S 

Barley-ilraw 175 

Pea.ilr»w,..'. 169 

Cabbage*, 419 

Rula-bagae, 300 

Common titniep*! 494 

Mangald Wurcel 317 

Carroti, 27S 



Pea*, 47 

Indian Corn, 62 

Barley, 53 

Oala, 67 

Wheat, « 

LIGHTNtKQ CULTURE. 

Hnch inlereat hai been excited by tl- 
Dr. Foiler in Scotland, to ehow the influence of alroo*- 
pheric electricity on Ihe growth of plant*. Jamei Cowie 
and two diitinguiihed farmer* called on the Doiitor, and 
the rriull of Ibeir eiaminalion ie given in Ihe London 
Oanleoer'aUhronicle. Not Bniling Ihe proprietor at home, 
they made Inquirie* of ■ young man, a lervant on the 
farm, who, on being naked if the crop* were belter wlier« 
the pole* and wire* were placnl, than on Ihe re*l of (ha 
flelJ, anBwered,— « Weel, the crop «ud be better, contid- 
'erin' the a.'alil'.onal pickle dunj; il got bteide the wire*, 
"lat he could not *»y there w**»ny difference ob*en- 



PBoDDcnvE Apflb-tbki. — The Germantown (Ps.) 
Telegraph alale*, thai there i* an apnle-tree neir ttamt 
place, which hae repeatedly borne over hundred bothal* 
of applaa al one croii. 
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LEICESTBK WETHEH— (Fif. 113.) 

The kbore U t por'nit, from life, of a Biliewal) i 
LclcMler wtlhar, bred inil fad by Maj. Phiup Rc. 
■OLD, nf Detiwtra, an.l lUushtcreJ in PhLladilplii*, 
Marcb, 1842. H- wu tiro ynn olil ^nil weighi 
■lire, 251 Ibi — Che four qu»rt«n 147 Ibe., or rmrlj 37 
lb*, per quirter. Tbe uJJle weighed 73 Ibe. 
4) ineha of f>l on the ribi. M>J. Reybohl-i is 
liere, (he Urgeal at any lang;-wrio1e<l flock In A 
nuinberini;, u we have been intormeil, OTtf 600 of the 
pure blood. He bu UlcaD great pala) la breeding, 
hu Found bii flock highly profllable. One of hi* Midi 
hi) during (he pait leaion been lo England far ibe [ 
poae of procuring buck*, which, if poiatble, rnigbl 
farther improve their iheep. He relurned, ai we b< 
with two *ery large and iplendid buck* of what 
lunally called in England the Improved Coliirotd, or '. 
proved Ozfordihlre breed. Thii breed originated, 
oonling to Britiih aulhon, by ■ cron of the Baiiewelt 
or Leiceiler, with the old OxfordihireorCotawold*he«p. 
They are highly prizaii aa fattening ihetp, ponmt goad 
conatilulioat, and yield very hsivy fleecet of long wool. 
They and the Leicealen, carry the principal prii 
Jong-wooled iheep in Englind. The Increiuingdi 
in thii country for long wool, and the increasing di 
■lao, for fine mullon, renden Iheie iheep particularly 
■ilapled for lilualioni conrenienl to market, am' " 
Ala which they aSonl in lueh ailoalioni are undoahtHlly 
equal, at leut, to thou given by other breedi i 
clrcnmitancei. 






WOOD AND WOOD- LANDS. 

The fore part of the winter la the best lime for cii 
and Mcuring (he year'i wood, a* wall ai for clearln: 
tbe foreat preparalory to cullivalion. Bafiire snow 
or while there ii little on the ground, it ii much i 
convenient and pleasant working in (he woodt— -the 
ean be readily cut eloae to the ground, the imall 1 
and bruah can be aaiily aeparaled Cram the wood and 
piled by Ihemielvat, aoJ the workmen are not obliged 
lo plunge their hands in cold mow to pick ool the wi 
which 1> alwayi more or less burled if the snow ii 
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iperience haa proved that the 
cut Off the entire growth, clean and 
ipling to cut ODt the old Ireei, a great 
many of (he tmaller one< are Inevilably broken down 
>poiled,and aa the growth it always kept uueren, 
the greatest quantity li praveuled from accoraulaling on 
(he ground at once. 

objeel, the coarse now pureaad in 

Iboae ieotiona where wood-1o(* are tunied lo the beet ae- 

unt, ii, to cut averylhiag clou audcleanonce in flttaen 

Iwenty year*. The lots are prolected aa much a* poa- 

ila sgainst fires, and cattle are kept entirely olT. Lands 

producing hard-wood are In this way made to yield from 

flfleen lo twenty cord* of ezcellanl wood per acre at each 

'ih at leail equal (o a cord par act* 

annually. 

uhtng (he primitive or old growth from a lot, the 
ling growth cannot bo relied on from •proala — •*. 
peeially if tbe trees were much on the decline- In UKh 
uiualty lo wait far a generation lo come 
from seed, which generally take* a conaiderably longer 
"-ne Ihan is required where a Ibrifly growth ii cut; ba- 
ilee in Iha latter case the atom pa sprout vigorously and 
great a growth is obtained in one year aa ordinarily 
le: place from seed in Ibnr years. This is one of the 
great advantages of frequent aad clean cutting— a rapid, 
. and thick growth always springs from the adunp, 
and we have never to wait tor the alow and eomewhat 
uncertain proeeaa of ■ renewal from aeed. 
Tree* had belter be cut close to the ground, whether 
ed lo grow up again or lo he clcarMl. 
great depth of anow on the ground, U 
trecB clo(ely, and we sometimes see the 
to three feet high; bnt we think anlB- 
generally taken to - — ■ 



the lot i 






of (he 



ne rally m 






is to be cleared, the plow and the 1 ._ . 

I to work much nearer the flumpe if they are cul 
to the ground, and if the lot ia intended to grow 
tie suckers or sprouts grow much more vigoronaly 
low than from high stumps. If (he aluoipaara left 
high, the iprouta often coma out on the side* or near the 
lop, and the winds break Ihem ofT, or the stumps rot and 
Ihey perish. Tbeee remark* of oonrse apply to hud- 
as; resinous ooea never start from the atanp. 
next we ihall give an aniele on thi* aob^l, 
■"""■■■ - ~ wrhteBfroaiW. Bao(%B*q. 



Ireeeived aince tbe above w 
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FOOT.ROT IN SHEEP. 



We haye reeieved leveral eommnnicatioiis in reference 
to the article on this subject by " Geazieb," in onr Au- 
gust number. The opinion of Grazier that the foot-rot 
is not contagious, is controverted. A correspondent with 
the signature *< £. P.," who dates at Bridport, Yt, thinks 
It posssble that the error in regard to the non-eontagious- 
ness of this disease, was imbibed from having mistaken 
another disease with which fhe feet of sheep are some- 
times attacked, for the real foot-rot. This tpwrious kind 
of foot-rot, according to £. P., ** is caused by a stoppage 
in the secretory outlet between the claws, or from inflam- 
ation by bruises, gravel, ftc., and cannot, from the na- 
ture of the ease, be contagioufl.'* This, E. P. thinks, is 
the disease to which Grazier refers and gives direetions 
for curing. <'It is,'> says E. P. ''very easily managed, 
and I have never luown more than four or five lame sheep 
to the hundred affected with it at a time." But the rsoj 
foot-rot, E. P. thinks '< a very difftreat article to contend 
with, though initsfintappeanmee, St somewhat resembles 
the above.'' 

In proof of the oontagiouiaeas of foot-rot, £. P. states 
the following case : — " Sometime between the years 1826 
and 1830, Gen. Sumner, of Boston, had a flock of merino 
sheep kept in Addison county, Yt. Aboot the latter year, 
he purchased some imported Sexon sheep, some of which 
bad the foot-rot, and added them to his former flock. 
About the mme time he sppoiated an agent in my imme- 
diate neighborhood, to have the care of the sheep. The 
foot-rot spread with great rapidity through the whole 
flock. This was the flrst time I ever saw the disease, or 
beard of its being in this country. Nor did this infec- 
tious disorder stop with this flock ; several others became 
infected with it by being driven along the road where 
the lame ones had been previously driven, much to the 
annoyance of their owners, who at that time knew noth. 
jng of the disease or its remedy ; consequently great losses 
were sustained before they could get rid of the detestable 
plague. 

** A portion of Gen. S.>s flock were kept adjoining my 
farm. On the morning of a particular day, my sheep 
were saltei), and at noon of that same day, a part of them 
were discovered to be mixed with Gtn, 8.'s sheep, and 
were irameiUately separated, so that they could not have 
been together only a few hours. Thirteen days from (hat 
time, one of my sheep was lame ; it was caught imme- 
diately, and doctored, and in a few days got well. In 
about two weeks from the flrst one being lame, there 
were half a dozen, and in aboot eight weeks, one half 
the floek was lame; a serioos business, that lasted me 
more than two years of doctoring after 'Grazier's * mode 
of making an application to the lame ones only. I have 
known several flocks infected with the foot-rot by being* 
put in a pen to be washed, where diseased ones had pre- 
viously l>een ; and by experiment, I have known sheep 
that hail never before been exposed, thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the foot-rot where the lame had been kept and 
removed four W€€k8 before the well ones were put in. 
Indeed, so well is it understoo<t in Yermont that the foot- 
rot is contagious, that a law has been very wisely passed 
for restraining sheep so infected within proper limits, 
and by reference to the reconls of our courts, it may be 
seen that suits have been sustained and damages recover- 
ed, for the neglect of keeping sheep so disordered, ac- 
cording to law." 

In regard to the symptoms and cure of the foot-rot, E. 
P. observes — « When a sheep first begins to be lame 
with the foot- rot, it is very easily detected, the tread of 
the foot being different from ordinary lameness, bearing 
directly on the toe of the foot, causing the ankle or fetlock 
Joint to prGJect forward, and if in the forefoot, the animal 
win frequently stumble. On examining at thia stage, there 
IP frequently nothing to be discovered by the eye, but on 
handling the foot it feels hot, and throws off a smell 
emitted by no other disease than foot-rot. By pressing 
the foot in various places, it will be found most tender at 
(he heel. It commences at the heel of either claw, fre- 
quently between the claws, but always under the skin 
near where the hoof or homy substance commences, and 
it is not uncommon for it to work its way over the whole 



foot between the hoof- and qnick before it makes ita ex- 
ternal appearance, causing the animal much distress and 
loss of appetite. It however eventually breaks out a 
rotten sore. 

" The diffleultyof getting this loathsome disease out of 
a flock, consists not in its being hard to cure, but from its 
highly contagious character ; continually going the roands; 
by the time one Pbeep is cured another takes it and so 
on, the same sheep having been known to take it and b« 
cured of it three times in one season. 

"As to cures it hss been long known that blue-vitriol 
[sulphate of copper] readily eflfeets the purpose in m 
single sheep; but for the reason before stated, many faivi- 
ers hsve been baflled in fliorooghly trying if, and hevc 
kept the disease in their floeks for years. The following^ 
prescription I have never known to fiJl of effecting' an 
entire cure if thoroughly applied; 

Copperas haJf a poiwd. 

Alum half a poimd, 

Mae-vitriol one poond. 
Dissolve all in two galloas strong tobaceo water. This 
componnd may be applied by means of a small piece of 
sponge, tied to a handle of eonvenient length. Tba 
sheep should be eanght, one by one, every foot cleaned, 
the long toes taken off by the dippers. Then with a 
sharp knife the foot should be pared and examined. If 
it is sound, tske the swab and thoroughly wash the fooft 
all over as high as the feCloek jointt hold on to the sheep 
till a little dried, and turn ont to pastors. If, on exami- 
nation, a foot is found diseased, every particle of hoof 
should be pared away over the affected part; better pare 
a little too much than not enough ; tf blood follows the 
knife it will do no harm. The foot being thus prepared, 
apply the waah as before, and then turn them oat. 

«In this componnd, the vitriol is the main ingredieot 
in performing the cure, the tobacco is healing, while the 
alum and copperas set the vitriol and it forms a coat like 
paint, which adheres to the foot, cures the lameness, and 
acts as a preventive for the well ones. If a pasture is 
procured thst hss not been impregnated with the disease, 
and the sheep are transfered to it, three applications, one 
week apart, will effect an entire cure; but if the sheep 
are to remain in the same lot, the three applications should 
be made as above, and (hey should besides, be run over 
onoe a month during the summer, or until the disease is 
entirely eradicated from the soil. I have seen many ex- 
periments tried with doctoring the lame ones only, and 
by driving them over a bed of lime and various other 
ways, without (he desired effect. Neither are high and 
dry pastures any guard against the ravages of this disease, 
as has been abundantly tested on the high and rocky paa- 
tures of Crown Point, and on the mountain summits of 
Yermont. But in no instance have I known the aboTO 
remedy, faithfully applied, without performing a cure." 

Another correspondent who signs *' Txvth,*' and dates 
from Hoosick, N. Y., writes in reference to the conta- 
giousness of foot-rot : — " I know a flock of sheep that 
was almost surrounded, for years, by neighboring flocks 
affected with foot-rot, but this flock remained perfecOy 
free from the disease until one, thus aS^eted, accidentally 
got into the lot with it. The distemper soon spread 
Uirough the flock. It would seem singulsr indeed, tha^ 
immediately after the diseased sheep had got in wicb 
sound ones, they should all hruUe their koqfs in such a 
psrticular manner as to produce such sameness in the ra- 
suit. * • • I will state for the gentleman's infor- 
mation, that the space of time between a sheep^ bein^ 
exposed and the symptoms becoming risible, varies from 
nine to fourteen days." 

The question ss to the contagiousness of foot-rot, ia^ 
it must be admitted, one of great importance; and'sre 
deem it therefore proper to give as foil an understanding' 
as possible of the case. It may not be generally known 
to our readers that this has formerly been made the sob- 
ject of much controversy in Europe, both among formers 
and scientific writers. Mr. Touatt, in his excellent work 
drawn up under the direction of the British Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, enters at length into the 
discussion of the subject; but he comes at last to the 
conclusion that the balance of evidence is decidedly in 
I favor of the contagiousness or infectiousness of this dia- 
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ease. Mr. Yonalt, howevBr, hoUs in eommon with Prof. 
Dtek, and many oUMr r^terinarj wruera» that fbol-rot is 
•ometimas orig^inatetl apontanaoualy — that is it it cauaed 
« by the feel havings been macerated by the aoftand damp 
pastures on which they have trodden, and the internal part 
of the fool beiu^ thus denuded and injured." He saya— 
** There are many flocks in which it would be idle to seek 
for the cause of foot-rot in infection" — * * * and 
adds, <<It is almost superfluous to argue that there are 
numerous diseases that may be produced by natural 
causes, and yet are communicable from one animal to 
another.'^ 

Mr. Youatt'then |^ea on to relate many experiments 
which have b«'en made by different persons to test the 
point umler consideraion, by inoculating the ileet of sound 
sheep wi(h the virus of foot-rot. Many of these attempts 
at inoculation failed, bat several sacceedeil and clearly 
established ihe fact of contagiousness. In one class of 
experiments referred to, conducted by Prof. Gohier, the 
disease was only communicated by inoculation fn two 
cases out of six; but in the experiments of M. Favre, a 
Oenevese veterinarian of high siandingi out of thirty-two 
sound sheep inoculated with the matter of foot-rot, 
t wen 'y became infected. ^Oh one of the sheep," saya 
Mr. Youatt, ** that would not take the infection, he opera- 
ted six times inefiectually. He tried once more and foot- 
rot was produced." In the cases where the disease was 
produceii by inoculation, it was sufficiently marked to 
leave no room for doubt. 

P. S. Since' writing the above we have received a 
communication from Rutland, Vt., signed *' Farmer." 
This writer takes the same ground in relation to foot -rot 
and the communication of " Grazier," as our correspon- 
dents above mentioned* Bat upon carefnlly reading over 
his article, we cannot discover any important point thai 
is not already suflBeiently diecnased and explained, ami 
any further remarka would therefore aeem to be nnneoas- 
•ary. 

FARMERS' CONFERENCE MEETING. 



We find in the Onondaga Stand&rd, a report of the do 
mgs of a Farmers' Conference, faehl at Marcellu% in that 
county, on the 6th Nov., from which wo take pleaanre 
in presenting the following extraclSk We hope many of 
these eonferenco or olob meetings will he held by our 
farmers during Oie present winter. We know of no 
measure cauculated to have a more decidedly beneficial 
effect than sueh meetiogSy where, with the freedom of 
the fire- side, each one gives the details of hia practice 
and the results of his experience. In this way, much 
useful information ia imparted, and a spirit of inquiry 
and investigation awakened, from which the moat happy 
results may be anticipated. 

PABFAAATIOV AND AKFUCATICir OT MANVABS. 

The meeting having been called to order, John Sand- 
ford, of Marcellus, was called to the chair, and Jaa. M. 
Ellis, of Onondaga, appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Brown, PresH of the Co. Agricultural Society, 
said : The meeting had been called by him in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Society, passed at the last annual 
meeting, and its object was the free and social conference 
of the farmers of our county upon the leading questions 
of practical Agriculture. The subject to be discussed at 
the present meeting was the preparation and application 
of manures. 

Mr. Brown has ascertained by carefhl ohsenration that 
he has saved by his attention to the saving and prepara- 
tion of manures, more than anfflclent to pay hia town and 
county taxes. His plan is to stable all his cattle and to 
litter his bam yard twice a week in winter, with straw, 
and allow his sheep, and hia cattle, when out of the sta- 
ble, to run over it and tread it in, with the manure they 
deposite upon it. He sprinkles plaster on his stable 
floors, and over his yard in suflicient quantities to absorb 
all the volatile portion of the manure, so that there is no 
smell arising from it whatever. He cleans his yard in 
the spring, and plaees the mannre in a heap nnder hia 
shed, mixing plaster with it plentifully aa it is pileili ez- 
eept siich a quanUty aa he nu^ need for hia hoed «rops^ 



which he prefers to take oat freah and plow it under. 
Mr. Brown finds that plaster, applied to his manure heap 
and his stables, have added 50 per cent to the strength 
and valne of his manure. He sows plaster over his tHim 
yard once a week. 

Mr. Brown has used salt as a manure with great bene- 
fit. He sows it broadcast upon wheat and grass at the 
rate of 3 to 6 buahels to the acre. On grass he would 
sow it in the fall — for wheat he would sow it just before 
the wheat is sown. He found that 3 buahels of salt to 
the aere on hia wheat Held, occasioned an increase of 17 
boahela of wheat to the acre over that which had no salt. 
The soil waa a strong loam with a stiff subsoil. Mr. B. 
had not tried salt to kill wire-worms. 

Mr. Shepherd thought salt would kill angle- worms. 

Mr. Sandford asked Mr. Brown why he preferred fresh 
manure plowed under for corn and hoed cro|is. 

Mr. Brown said he preferred it in thia atate because it 
made the ground warmer and more friable— 4uid was 
mcnre enduring in its efl^s. 

Mr. Sandford asked if more benefit was not derived 
fh>m manure used in this way in all cases? 
. Mr. Brown thought not, because- on sowed crops it 
brought too many weeds, and on sandy soils it leached 
away. 

Mr. Sandford did not believe any soil Uaeked in the 
sense that term ia eommonly used. Mr. Van Rensselaer 
of Albany, had proved by careful experiment that such 
oonld not be the fact. He had filled a barrel with per- 
fectly clean sand and turned on it water from the farm 
yard which waa saturated with manure, and had found it 
always came through pure and limpid, and on examina- 
tion he had nf ver found the least trace of mannre lower 
than one inch and a half below the aur&ce. This prove<i 
to his mind that sandy lands did not leach in the sense 
generally understood, iMit that the failure of manure on 
sandy soil is owing to the too rapid evaporation of ihe 
more valuable portions of the manure, Uiere being no 
mineral snhstances in the sand to fix and retain gases. 

Mr. J. B. Burnet waa inclined to credit this theory. 
He thought the fact that all complaints of leaching were 
so suddenly l^moved by the application of a light deposit 
of marl or clay or muck, was corroborative of this 
theory. An inch or two of marl or clay or muck spreait 
upon the aurfisoe of a sandy soil would not prevent filtra- 
tion certainly. But it removed the complaint of leach- 
ing invariably, and rendered manures on such soils effec* 
tual and durable. This result must be accounted for by 
the supposition that marl or clay or muck will fix the 
volatite portions of the manure, and prevent evaporation. 

Mr. Chester Moses would state two facts which he 
thought conflicted with this theory. 1st. He had always 
observed that those sandy aoils which had a stiff subsoil 
were more retentive of manures than those with a loose 
subsoil. 2d. He knows that the wella bordering on the 
Farmingtott Canal were filled with the foetid matter of 
said canal, notwithstanding there was a wide bank of 
sand between the canal and the wells. 

Mr. Ellis thought the latter £sct might be explained by 
the supposition that the sand had become saturated wi*h 
the impurities of the water by long continued filtration. 

Mr. Curtis Moses thought this a plausible explanation, 
and it was supported by the fact that the wellit were 
perfectly good for some considerable time after the canal 
was filled. 

Mr. Sandford would remark that whatever objection 
might be hrought to Mr. Van Rensselaer's theory, the 
experiment he had deaeribed was a very simple one, and 
each peraon might try it for himself. 

Mr. Brown resumed the subject of the preparation of 
manurea, and remarked that he thought all manure should 
be sprinkled with plaster as soon after its deposition as 
is convenient. He had a sewer f^om his sink through 
his vault, which conveyed the night soil, and suds and 
dish water» to a reservoir near bis bam, which reaervoir 
he kept oonstanlly supplied with plaster. He found the 
manure thus made very valuable, and would recommend 
the practice to others. 

Mr. Moaes and Mr. Sandford had no doubt of tile effl- 
oaey of plaster in fisii^ the gaaaea of manure. 

Mr. Sandford had aeen large quantitiea of packing sal 
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carted out of New-Tork eitjr by the fiumen of Long 
[•land ami Ne w- J«riey. Tbey eoDaider it a yery valnable 
manure there. 

Mr. Ellis believed that the bitterns and ashes from our 
salt irorks were valtiable manures. 

Mr. Brown thought that stiff soils should be plowed in 
(he fall and exposed to the action of frosts. It thas was 
renilered friable and its particles could be more readily 
dissolved an4l taken into (he eireulaiton of the plants. 
Loose soils he thought were injured by fidi plowing. 

Mr. Ellis would have all lands plowed in the fall, if he 
could be sure of a covering of snow all winter. He 
thought plowed land absorbed a great deal of ammonia 
from snow. 

Mr. Brown remarked during (he meeting that a friend 
of his, an excellent farmer, had observed to him that he 
always derived the greatest benefit from plaster as a ma- 
nure for wheat, when he sowed it on his sammer fol- 
low. 

MONTHLY NOTICES. 



We are indebted to Oapt. Silas Allen, of SbrewCbary, 
Mass., for some Ane specimens of the Baldwin, Seek-no- 
further, Spice, Sugar Sweeting, Roxbnry Ruasef, and 
Derroit apples, and we are happy to have an opportnnity 
of speaking of Mr. A.*s well deserved sueeess in fmit- 
ratsing His peaches, in particular, have long been 
celebrated in the Worcester market, and have, we be- 
lieve, several times taken prizes at the state and county 
fairs. He has raise<l during the past seaion, about one 
hundred bushels of this fitiit, of the very first quality; 
some of the finest selling at a dollar per dozen; of Qnlnees 
he has also raised nearly the same quantity. 

Capt. Allen* apple orchard, though not very large, is 
thrifty and well selected, and the pains he takes in 
gathering and packing his fruit for market, is worthy the 
imitation of all fruit-growers. It is, as he says, the 
cheapest in the long run, for by this means his fruit has 
acquired a celebrity that ensures a ready sale. His 
second quality of apples, is equal to most told as first 
quality, and his first quality commands a ready sale at 
the highest price. 

The specimens with which we have been fivored, 
are very fine; the Baldwins, in particular, we think the 
finest of that variety we have ever seen, though in point 
of flavor the Seek-no-further is inferior to none. 

CoftTLAND AcABKMT. — ^Wc are gratified to learn that 
a course of instruction in Agricultural Chemistiy and 
Geology will be given at this institution during the pre- 
sent winter, commencing Dec. 4th, and terminating on 
the I8th March. It will embrace a general outline of 
Chemistry and Geology, with their applications to Agri- 
culture, including the nature and analysis of soils, the 
nature and action of manures, and Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology, as exhibiting the nourishment and growth 
of plants and animals. The Principal, Mr. 8. B. Wool- 
woKTU, will devote a large portion of his time to the 
class, and every effort will be made to elevate agricul- 
ture to its true dignity, by presenting (he principles and 
reasons of its processes. We consider this an important 
experiment in academical instruction, and shall be grati- 
fied to learn that its success is such as to be followed at 
many of the other academies of this state. 

AORicXTLTuaAi. Addkessxs. — We have received copies 
of numerous agricultural addresses, and should be glad 
if we could find room for particular notices and extracts 
from each. ^Most of them are valuable productions, 
well suited to the circumstances under which they were 
delivered. But we are compelled to pass them for the 
present with only this general notice — tendering our 
thanks to the individuals who have been so kind as to 
forward them. 

Wool.— We would call attention to (he article of Mr. 
Pbttibonk, under (be head of « Heavy Fleeces, >*in an- 
other part of this paper. We received in connexion 
with the communication, samples of his wool, which we 
think remarkably good — fine, long, soft, and very free 
from gum. They show that Mr. P. must have an excel- 
lent llock of sheep. Jadging Arom hia statamenty (for 



we have no personal knowledge of him or hit 
we think he has puraoed a Tery Jadieioos coarse 
his flock, and we doobt not hli labor and care are 
rewarded. 
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Stoddakd*8 Washinotoiv ALpnrs 
Where did our friend Elliott learn (hat this is " nothing 
but the common Alpine, save that the soil on which it 
grew and fruited, was rich and some three feet deep, thm 
giving the vines every benefitf We saw it while in 
full fruit, and can assure Mr.- E. (hat it is no <* eomnon" 
plant, and we know no reason to dovbt (he ttatemeot of 
Col. Stoddard respecting It. He had a large number of 
seedlings of various ages, some Just coming from the 
ground, and others in fhiit; bat ncihing to compare witk 
<Mhe Washington." 

CoENSTALK 80OAX AND MoLASSES. — We have re- 
ceived from John Bcal, of New Harmony, Indiana* 
samples of com -stalk sugar and molasses manufiuilarad 
by him the past season. The mgar is equal in quality to 
any of that kind we have seen with the exception of a 
single sample, which we understood to have been maile 
by Mr. Webb, of Delaware. The molasses is clear and 
thick, bat retains a little of the peculiar pungency in 
taste, which seems to attend more or les^ that which it 
made from Corn-stalks. But we can hardly doubt that 
improvement will be made in the process of mannlhe- 
ture, by which these articles will be produced of better 
quality. It should be considered that the buaineaa la 
yet new, and of course partakes of the imperfection at- 
tending all untried enterprises. The communication of 
Mr. Seal having been mislaid until too late for this num- 
ber, will appear in our next. 

Amkkican Quartxelt Jourval or AoucuLnrsx 
AND SciXNCS. — The fourth number this work, which 
closes the first year, has been received. From a rather 
cursory view of its contents, we think it (he most intercat- 
ing number yet issued. Among the original artidea we 
notice one on " The Wheat Fly," (Cecidbmyta,) by Aba 
Fitch, M. D. It is accompanied by a well-executed 
plate, exhibiting several species of the inject in Its vari- 
ous stages. We deem this a highly valuable paper, af- 
fording a clear and comprehensive history of thia di» 
minutive though potent enemy of the wheat-crop throogh- 
out a considerable portion of this country. We have not 
room to particularize, but observe other valuable arti- 
clea— such as one on manures by Jssbe Rtbu, and an 
editorial article on the same sul^t. 



POTATOE ROT. 



In this eeetion we have heard bat little complaint in 
reference to the disease or rot in the potatoe, Uiis year, 
till since the crop was harvested. In some other neigh- 
borhoods too, we have heard (hat heavy losses have been 
sustained by (he po(aloes having roNed since they were 
dug, though while the crop was growing it exhibiteii 
generally a healthy appearance. The Boston paper* 
make complaints of potatoes rotting much in the cellars, 
and within a few days we have heard of many haviuir 
rotted in this vicinity. Some kinds seems to have suflered 
more than others— the very excellent kind called Cerfera 
appear, from statements we have heard, to be more m- 
clined to rot than others. A gentleman in this vicinity 
who raised this kind quite largely, has lost half 'hia crop 
since they were put in the cellar. The Shakers, located 
at Watervliet, also raise the Carters largely. They in. 
formed us a few days since that they had lost from 9G0O 
to $1000 worth of this kind since they were dog. As U> 
preventives, it is agreed that they should be carefully 
sorted over, r^ecting all that show the least unsouodnees, 
as soon as they are discovered to be rotting. The Shn- 
kers inform us that the best remedy which they have die- 
covered, (and they have tried many,) is to dry thtm tko* 
nmghly by spreading them exposed to the air. This they 
siy will stop the progress of decay, and it is the only 
way they know by which it can be stopped. 



MutTT Gats Poisowovt.— Several horses have died 
at Prinoeton, N. J., from eating mosly oats. 
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INQUIRIES. 

FowL8.~<« A Daibtmam FARMxm,*' (Trenton, N. T.) 
if informed that the Dorking is not the largest variety of 
fowls; they may be considereil about third in respect to 
size. The Java and Malay are larger. The latter are 
worth $2.50 per pair. 

A gentleman at Lexington, Va., proposet several in- 
quiries as follows: 

« Which are considered the best breed of cattle, for 
beef and milk principally?" 

The Durham, Herelbrti, and Devon, each have their 
advocates. We cannot say which would be best suit- 
ed to the location 6f our friend. If his soil is rich and 
food good and abundant, he would probably succeed well 
with either the Herefords or Durhams, but if the soil is 
thin, a smaller animal should be chosen. For milk, 
the Ay rah ires, we are told, have done well in Virginia. 

" Which is the best breed of sheep, wool being the 
primary object, and the farm some distance in the inte- 
rior. ?'» 

If the flock is to be well tended, carefhlly sheltered 
from storms, 8lc,, the very finest wooled Saxons may 
give satisfactory profits ; If they are to take rough ftve. 
and are not to be provided with much shelter, a hardier 
animal with a heavier and coarser fleece, will be likely 
to do better. A selection should be msde something ac- 
cording to the situation, and care to be bestowed — re- 
membering that the sbeep which prodoce the very finest 
wool are more delicate In constitution than others, thoagh 
under favorable circumstances they may b^ as profitable 
as any. 

« What is the best breed of hogs for the farmer, to 
make pork to eat, and a little to sell?" 

The relative profits of breeds, depend so much on 
management, that it is almost impossible to give a defi- 
nite answer to this question. Experience has taught us 
that those 'animals which will fatten best and most profit 
ably when kept in pens, and duly provided with food 
without being obliged to perform any exertion, are not 
the ones best fitted to *'grub** for a living. If hogs are 
destined to range the fields and forests for much the 
greater portion of their lives, a tendency to muscular fi- 
bre, in the breed, rather than a propensity to secrete 
mere fat, is of paramount importance. 

Chukninq Milk. — ** A Subscriber," (Fairhaven, 
Mass.) Several year^i ago, while keeping a dairy, we 
maile some trials in churning milk. It was put into a 
large churn (Crali's,) soon after coming from the cow, 
and kept in motion till the butter separated. But we do 
not suppose it to be necessary that it should be churned 
as soon as milked. While visiting some of the dairies 
in Orange county, in this state, last season, we noticed 
the practice of churning the milk was followed, and that 
the milk in some instances bad become Coppered, orlumed 
to « bonnyclabber.'> A large barrel chum was used, 
moved by horse power. We are unable to give the in- 
formation asked relative to the comparative advantages 
of this mode of churning, but shall feel obliged if those 
who can speak from experience will furnish it. 

Corn and Cob Meal.— '<A Subscriber," (Greenville, 
6. C.) — ^We never heard of this kind of meal being " in- 
jurious " to cattle or horses, though we have heaird one 
or two instances where it was thought injury hail been 
done to hogs by eating meal which had too much cob in 
it. As (0 the <'cob injuring mill-stones," we know no- 
thing, but presume it is better to grind the article in 
mills calculated for the purpose. As to the benefit of 
grinding the cob with the com, we think it varies with 
the nature of the corn — being greatest with the hardest 
and most flinty' varieties. From our own experience, 
we think the advantage of grinding the cob with the 
light chafly ** gourd-seed " corn of the south would not 
be very great. 

Guinea Corn.— Mr. S. Gilliam, of Oxford, S. C, has 
sent us a sample of what he says is called "ric$ ror»." 
The grain is evidently a variety of what is often calletl 
Guinea com, or African Millet. We have seen and 
sometimes cultivated different kinds of It for the last 



twenty-five years. It is a very good article to raise for 
fodder, sown broadcast or in drills, and managed in the 
same way that onr Indian com is when used for that 
purpose. Mr. Gilliam states that some which he sowed 
on the 6th of August last, attained a height of more than 
five feet by the 29th of Sept., and he thinks would 
<< yield a greater quantity of hay than ever was cut from 
the same quantity of ground before." 

J. O., Gilopolis— We will endeavor to comply with 
your request. 

P. S. S, Carthage, wishes for a plan of a Piggery, for 
from 30 to 50, or even 100 hogs. He will find some 
good plans in the 8th vol. of the Cultivator, p. 40 and 
109— also vol. 9, p. 96. We shall, however, be glad lo 
reeeiare plans and descriptions of a good piggery from 
any of our subscribers who have made one to suit them- 
selves. 

WoAD. — "A Subscriber" wishes to be informed 
« whether woad can be raised in Connecticut, and whe- 
tljer it is a profitable crop— also whether there is a mar- 
ket for the leaves without going through the process 
spoken o^ in the Cultivator for Sept." If any one has 
tried it, we should be glad to hear the result 

CONDENSED COKRESPONDENCE. 



Beneficial Effects of Ac. PAPsms.— A eorrespon-i 
dent in Otsego county, 'Highlander," says »^« Owing 
chiefly to the eirenlatlon of agricultural papers, princi- 
pally the Cultivator, in this section, within the last 10 
years a decided improvement in the following, among 
nuuiy other things, is observable, vix: The operation of 
plowing is more neatly and thoroughly performed; more 
attention is paid Co the making, preserving, and applica- 
tion of manures, and an increase in the com crop equal 
to 20 or 30 per cent." 

Cure foe the Btrt of a Rattlesnake. — ''Be- 
low I send you," says a letter fbomDr. R. North, of liTo- 
bile, to the editor of the Cultivator, <*a receipe for the 
cure of a rattlesnake bite, which has been used by a 
physician of our city. Dr. woodcock, who has found it 
nearly always to succeed. I have used it several times 
in my practice, and it sncceeded. 
R. Aqua ammonia, 
Spts. Turpentine, 

Tinet opii, of each, one oc., mixed together. 
Take a teaspoonful every hour until sleep comes on. 
For a child three years old, half a teaspoonful every half 
hour; and wash the part frequenUy with the same.'* 

Castoe Oil.— Extract of a letter from Mr. Andrew 
Gray, Parson's Mills, N. C, to the Cultivator :—'< I raise 
the bean, express and clarify in the most simple manner, 
the pure Castor Oil. My oil is highly approved by all 
.that have used it. Our physicians say that it is far su- 
perior to the northern oil, which is highly adulterated." 
Will Mr. G. please furnish us with the details of the 
operation. Mr. G. says the wheat in his vicinity was 
good, oats poor, and com mostly but one-thini of a crop. 

" A Dairyman Farmer," of Trenton, N. Y., informs 
us that in 1842, he obtained 396 bushels of potatoes, 
(« blue pink-eyes,") from an aero of land. 

Salting Pork and Beef. — Mr. R. H. Ostrandeh, 
of Glenville, informs us that he has for several years 
pursued the following method with success: — « In pack- 
ing down pork I sprinkle in four quarts of rock salt to a 
tiarrel, then make a pickle of warm water sufficient to 
cover all the meat, as strong as can be made with salt, 
and when cold pour it on; when the pickle becomes 
much colored with the blood of the meat, draw it off, 
boil it, take off the scum till it becomes clean, and apply 
it again; in this way pork will keep sweet throughout 
the ensuing summer, and will be free of rast. 

« In salting beef, take four quarts of rock salt pounded 
fine; eight ounces of saltpetre, and five pounds of browr 
sugar; mix them well together, and wiih these ingretli- 
ents pack the meat down very closely, so as thai they wiP 
of themselves cover the whole with, brine. The nexf 
spring draw off the brine, clarity it as before mentioned, 
jadding a little salt to it, sind apply it again, and the beef 
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wilt ke«p ▼eiy tweeC ami fine (ttted diirSiig the whole 
•nmmer followieg .'^ 

Mr. J. R. FiTLLSR of Kenty CC.^ nyi — ** In looking 
over the Ocf. number of the CaltWatory I taw aome re« 
marka on the aabject of preaenring Poik, with a reqaeat 
that if any one had practiced fhe tame method, to inform 
you of the result. I hare for more than twenty years, 
with very few exceptions, cot and packed my portr ana 
hams the eveninf after butchering, and always povr on 
the brine boiling hot, the same erening or the next mon- 
iag. The barrel ahould he left open until the brine gels 
eold . I have never known any one that has tried that me- 
thod that was not satisfied with the result. I can thereliares 
with the fulleat confidence, recommend that meChod.>* 

FOREIGN. 



By the Britannia, arrived at Boston on the 20th nit., we 
iiave received English papers to the 4th Nov. The na- 
lore of the intelligence brought is important In relation 
to the prices of American produce. It is now well as- 
certained that the deficiency in the supply of bread-stnflb 
throughout England, Scotland and Ireland, as well as over 
a conaiderable portion of Northern Europe, is truly alarm- 
ing. Many of the continental ports have already been 
opened doty free^ and the popular cry is loud for Great Bri- 
tain to place her ports in the same situation — an event 
, which seems lo be expected with conaiderable confidence. 
The rise in the value of wheat in the English ourkels has 
been equal to 20 shillings per quarter (8 bus.) within the 
last two months, and the Mark-Lane Expren states that 
it may be regarded as *' pretty certain that quotations 
will be higher in Deoembar and January flmn at present*" 
In relation to the disease of the potato crop, U ia mid 
<* accounts are more and more serioua.** Complainia of 
heavy losses by ret are rvwived from SeoUand, and in 
Ireland it is said a third of the crop has been destroyed. 
The government has sent two agents, Professors Lindley 
and Henslow, to Ireland, to investigate the nature of thia 
alarmmg malady. That more or less sullering must be 
experienced by the poor population of Ireland and some 
other districts, is scarcely doubted; to what extent the 
government will be disposed to aid them, is not yet 
known. In addition to the free admimion of foreign 
corn, which all s«em to look for, it is slated that O'Con- 
nel), who is regarded as the organ of the Irish people, 
demands in their behalf a gmot of money to the extent 
of a million and a half of pounds, to be expsnded in the 
purchase of food. He also asks for the prohibition of 
com and provisions leaving Ihe island, and ibr the pre- 
vention of distMleries consuming grain. 

The effect of tl)is intelligence has been to cause a still 
farther advance in the prices of our bread -stuflk and pro- 
visions. Flour went up at once to seven dollan per bbl., 
which it seems likely will be for the present sustained, as 
the supply for the British markets is looked for chiefly 
from the United Slates and. Canada. 

American wheat, in England, was quoted at 8s. 6d. and 
9s. sterling for 70 pounds. American flour, in bond, 
was quoted at 31s. and 32*. sterling, per bbl. Beef, mess, 
^cr bbl, of 200 lbs., 94s. to 46s. Perk, prime mess, per 
bbl. of 200 lbs.,558. to 60s. Cheese, prime quality, duty 
paid, 52s. to 60s. — ordinary 408. to 50s. American wool in 
London, Is. 3d. to Is. Sfl. per lb. 

Amxxican Ooano.— We find in the M«rk Lane Ex- 
prem, a communication from Mr. Henry Colman, giv. 
ing an account of the discovery of a large amount of 
guano on an island in the Gulf, of St. Lawrence. The 
information was commimicated to Mr. Colman bf 
gentleman from New-Tork, of the highest respect- 
ability. The discovery of the guano was made by a 
jroung man last season, and a small cargo of it was taken 
to New- York. A quantity of it was purchased by a gen- 
tleman who tried it side by side with the Peruvian and 
Ichaboe guano, and the results were decidedly in &vor 
of that from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Tm Potato Disease.— Thk Hague, Oct. 15.— We 
have accounts from Copenhagen of the 3d of this montli, 
which stale that the disease in the potatoes is spreading 
more and more in Denmark, as in Funen, Lolland, Fal- 
ster, and likewise Sealand, especially in Amak, near Co- 



penhagen. It has likewise appeared in the Durhie. It 
is stated that the disease is beginning to show itself ia 
Sweden, and as the crops, particularly of the latter lDnd% 
are more baekward than in the Netherlands, It ia fcaivd 
that the diaease may spread wider. It will, therefore, 
be advisable to take measures in the discharging of ear- 
goes from that country, to aacertain the quality of the 
potatoea. 



cm A IN CROPS OF EUKOPEw 



In one of our Ehglish exchangee, we find the follow- 
ing extracts from the €hutUU d* jingtberg, on the erope 
of 1845 in Europe. We do not know what may have 
been the writer's opportunities for obtaining the informa- 
tion, but if it can be relied on, the article ia very vmlOA- 
ble: 

According to the custom we have adopted, we ^tonll 
divide our account of the resnUs of the last crop into two 
pnrt»-*one referring to the east, snd the other to th« west 
of Ettroi>e. For several years past the eaat thn a:ened va 
with sterility; it first of all began in Russia, ^>reaul over 
Poland and Prumia, and appeared even this year likely to 
dlffiise itself in the east of Germany. Experienee has 
geneimlly proved that m the lioreal latitude the rainy 
years are more sterile than the dry ones. This laet ha* 
again been confirmed during the laat yeara. It was hn- 
midity that diminished the crops a few years ago in Roa- 
aia, and which prociueed the like effect in Poland, Gnlieia, 
and Upper Sileaia in the courae of last year. In Ger- 
many the humidity haa not produced any unfavoralrfe 
eonsequences, but in certain countries; there are oCheta, 
on the contraryi which have sufTered from want of rain. 
The results of ttie crops are, in the mean time, far from 
being satisfactory, and, from the calculations which have 
been made, will not suffice the public consumption. 

It is far from our intention to represent the sifnatkw 
of things in more dreary colors than bclonga to it; bm 
we do not wish, and we ought not, to exaggerate the ad- 
vantages of it, desirous aa we are of attaining our prcaeBi 
object, which is to fhmish an exact appreciation of neftsal 
circumstances. We shall aeparately name the dilTerent 
countries, and indicate the supplies they stand in need or 
can dispose of. 

Russia will have aufllcient com for the whole empire, 
without purchasing any foreign com. Ita Govemmesrfs 
are in a position to assist mutually each other, bat It b 
very doubtful whether they can send much com %\iiTOnA. 

The crops of Poland are not suflieient for its general 
consumption; and, unless it has been previously sappUed 
will sulTer from a scarcity, or be obliged to receive con 
from abroad. But whom can one have recourse to when 
one's neighbors have only bad themselves but middling 
crops, and have not wherewith to supply the deficiency f 
Money alao is scarce in Poland, and important sums 
not be sent abroad io purchase com. 

The kingdom of Prussia has greatly snlTered laat 
and thia from inundations, which have ravaged precisely 
its most fertile countries; and want, which ia genemlly 
felt there, ia on the point of transforming itaelf Into aotn- 
al iamine. 

The newt from Pomerania agrees in stating thai Ihe 
results of the last crops are very medioere. 

In the Grand Duchy of Posen only a middling crop has 
been obtained, and anterior provisions can alone prevent 
a scarcity. The author does not remember having heard 
such numerous and general complaints, unlem it be in the 
years 1804 and 1817. God grant that the nnfortwnnte 
events of that epoch be not again reproduced 1 There are 
in this province whole countries where the usual com 
sellers will be obliged themselves to make purehasea the 
next spring. The situation of Galicia Is still worse. 
The price of rye rose 60 per cent, immediately after the 
crops: it is still on the rise. 

In Hungary, which is usually so productive, the Gov- 
emment has been obliged to lay in large stores of con 
lo prevent a famine. The hope entertained of having 
gooil crops has been still more cruelly disappointed than 
in Silesia. 

In Aostriai Moravia, and Bohemiai the resulU of thii 
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year's crop are oelow (boee of the averake ones, and 
must scarcely suffice for the general consumption. 

If we consider the west of Germany, we find first of 
all, that the crops in Saxony have not precisely Sailed, 
although they are very far from being abundant. The 
same may be said of the provinces of Brandenburg, and 
or Madgbeurg. 

Bavaria, like other countries, has suffered greatly this 
year from hail-sloms and water-spouts ; the results of 
the crops have in consequence been diminished, as like- 
wise by the state of the atmosphere, which has shown 
itself but little Csvorable to the cultivation of com* 

Wurtemburg, the country of Baden, Westphalia, and 
the Rhenish provinces, have been better treated; bnt.the 
disease which has ravaged the pataio crop will beseyere 
ly felt. Nevertheless, the potato crop has been generally 
good throughout Western Germany; it will supply many 
deficiencies in the crops of other places, although they 
ar« not so much grown.as in other parts of Germany. 

Belgium and Holhmd have had bat bad crops; and the 
news from France sufficiently proves that this year has 
not been a productive one. 

Bpain occupies iMit an inferior rank among com-grow 
tog countries; still reports from thiscoontiy do Bot men- 
tion that the crops have been deficient. 

England, where the states of the European continent 
ganerally find a market for their surplus corn, appears 
to-day to be reassured on the wants of its internal con- 
sumption, or at least the alaxming news which arrived 
firom that country has been siioce«!ed by much more fa- 
vorable intelligence. Those who count upon com sup^ 
plies from the Baltic and provinces of the North Sea 
will be greatly deceived; the prices of these produc- 
tions will first of all be very high^ and in the second 
place, the quantities that can be supplied very small. A 
great quantity of whent has this year been struck by 
blight; and this disease, which has spread throughout Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary, has deteriorated the quali- 
ty of the com as well as diminished the quantity. Fur- 
ther, it cannot now be accurately known whether at a 
later period England will not be reduced to supply itself 
from abroad, for it is well known that it is only in case 
of an abundant crop that enough com can be grown for 
the country. In the contrary case, she will look to sup- 
plies from America, or from the eoontriet bordering on 
the Black Sea. 

In Scandinavia, that is to say I>enmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the crops have not been satisfactory. In a few 
words, then, it may be said that for many years past 
there has not been so un&vorable a year as the present 
one: and if it be added that last year only f^iraished but 
indilTerent crops in comparison with the preceding ones, 
this circumstance ought to give rise to measures being 
taken to prevent the danger which threatens us." 

Potatoes in Maine — ^In 1844, the potatato crop in 
Maine, was 12,304,000, bushels only second to that of 
New-York, which was 17,703,000 bushels. New-York 
raised six bushels, and Maine twenty-four bushels, to every 
person in these respective states. Fk-om last year's crop, 
it is esUmafed that the loss by rot this year in Maine 
cannot be less than $1,230,000 dollars, or more than two 
dollars to every person in the state. 

Warts on a Cows Uddek.— Muriate of Ammonia 
(sal ammoniac,) 2 drachms, powdered savin 1 oonce, 
lard 1^ ounces,->rabbed well together, and applied dai- 
ly to the warts, is said to have been an efficient remedy. 
If the cow is not in milk, and the warts are large, they 
may be removed by operation, either with the knife or 
cautery. 

PRorrrs op Fruit.— The Boat. Cultivator says, that one 
of the largest and most flourishing peach orchards in New- 
Jeracy, a few years ago, every tree of which was in 
good condition, yielded fruit In one year which sold for 
sixteen thousand dollars. The number of trees or ex- 
tent of ground occupied, are not stated. 
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Now-Tork, November 21, 1845. 

COTTON— New Orleans per lb. ^aO| cent»— Upland Ca8 ceatt. 
Market dull. 

BUTTER.— Western, 16el7— Goshen, ISoflO. 

CHEIESE— 7ia8i eta. per lb.— in demand. 

FLOUBr-iiinee the arrival of the Sieamer of the 90th, floor has 
advanced to •O.STo^ 

GRAIN— Wheat per bnahel #l.a(M|1.36, for Geneaee— Comi 
Northern aad New Jeney, white and yellow, 79a80 cti. 

HBilF- Dew rotted, American, per ton, #86— Manilla $159— 
Ruman, cleaned, tlSOoftlSS. 

HOPS— Beat aort Eastern and Western Xa3S cts. per lb.— aales 
moderate. 

HAMS— Pidded, 0|«10 per lb.— city smoked Han e^^-gnsn 
hama 8 eta. 

B££F-«r.75ai8 per bbL 

LARI>-ai8|perlb. 

PORK— Ohio mesa $lU$14.1i^ per bbl.— Dutchess cooaty, aew, 
S14.37M14.50. 

TOBACCO— Kentacky, per lb. 3 to 7 eeats— Coonectieut 
leaf, for export, first reeetved, lO^lS eta. 

WOOL— (Boaton piieea.) Nor. SI: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb. 40a45 cts. 

American fbll blood fleecea, S7a(0 ** 

" fhree-foQTtha blood fleeces, Maas " 

** balfblood do 99038 

*' one-foiulh blood and eonunon,. . . . 99n3l 

ALBANY, Not. 99.— Al the opening of the naitet, Floor, in- 
eluding Western u wdl as Genesee, i^ at 96ia|; towards noon 
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the pticea stiflrcnedjaDd the market closed firm at 17. Wheat ww 
sold St 144al49c. The anlT sale of Barley is a load two*rowed at 
aboot m^. Rye, by eaaal, Blic^ in the street, 79c Oats 46046. 

NRW.TORK, Nov. 98.— OoMon, sales of 90O bales.at foil ic 
decline. Flour opened at $7*9S, at which soTeral Sales were niade{ 
aAerwavda 4000 bbla. in store^deliverable in 30 daysi at $7.12}; 
other Iota at S7.00{ cloain; at 97} aeUen bat no buyen : Soatherr 
96 75a7, raiea. 

3000 bn. SoaflMiB wheat at 148e.; 8800 bn. rye at86e.; 9080ai88i.: 
com 85., boyerB; oata SSkt', barley 66o07e-} 1600 bags black eyed 
peas yesterday at 175c. %ag. 

Ctoverseed lOjre.i buyers of prime. Beef and pork are botK 
rather heary. Ohio new lard acrfd in bUs at 8}. 

VALUABLE WORKS, BY A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 

Tlu Fruits and Fmit Trees fffAmerieOf or the Cnltore, Pro. 

• pagation and Management, m the Garden and Orchard, of 
Fruit Trees generally ; widli deacriptlons of all the finest Tarietiea of 
Froit cultivated in ibis country. 1 thick vol. 19 mo. Fifth edition, 
with many aBnavinga.— #1>60. Or a simerior edxiioa, in large 8 
vo.^ to mainh the aothor^s othfr works. #9.50. 

''^At length we have the gratification of annoimcing thi» long 
expected work, and from a pmisBl of it, we ean aay, that nothing 
eompared with it on flie snli^t of Pojooology has yet been pnbUahcia 
in the United States. This work will unquestionably now become 
the standard pomologicnl work of this country; fbr the great care 
beitowed on the diflinrent kinds, amnging and eonneciing nnm^ 
berieaa synonynis, and giving acevrate ootlinea and desonpiions, 
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GARDENER WANTED. 

A YOUNG MAN of good character, who understands hia bn«- 
•f^ new thorou^y, may hear of a pleasant and permanent situa- 
tton, on a^iUcauon to the Editor of the Cultivator. Oct. 15— It* 



will make it a sale gnida."— . 

9. A TrtaHu on L andtrtfp e O a iii iw inf ; ad^Hed to North Ameri- 
ca, with a view to the improvement of Country Residences. Com- 
prising historical notices, and general principles of the art ; diiec- 
tiona for laying out ground^ and arran^^g plantalions ; descripd'oi 
aad cnltivalion of hardy treea; deeoralive aceompaniments to the 
house and gronnds ; fomation of pieoes oT artificial water, flower- 
gardens, etc. : vrith remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large additions and improvemento, and many new and beaatj. 
fnl illnatrationa. 1 large vol. 8 vo. 93.60. 

Tbia volume, the first American Treatise on tfaia subject, will at 
once take the rank of thx atandard work."— 5t0iiiia(»*< JotimnL 

** Downing's Landscape Gardening is a masterly work of the kind 
—more especially conaidering that the art. is yet in its infancy in 
Ameriea"- Xante's Qardntr*$ MbgosiiM. 

3. Derisnafor Cottage Residonees^ adapted to North America, in- 
cluding Elevations and Plans of the BniUmgs, and Designs for Lay- 
ing out Grounds. By A. J. Downing, Esq. 1 vol. 8 vo., with very 
neetiUnstmlioaa. Beoond edition, reviaed. 98-00. 

A second edition of ** Cottage Residences" ia just published as 
Part 1 ; and it is annoimced by the author that PSit 11.. which is in 
preparatian, will contain hints anddeaigna for the tnimori and fur- 
niture of ootiagea, aa well as additional deaigns for fum buildings. 

4. €ktrd»ningfir Ladies f and Companion to the Flower^Gaiden. 
Being an alfriutbetical arrangement of all the ornamental plmta 
usually grown in Gardens and shrubberies ; with Aill directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Loudon. Pint American, from the second 
I/indon edition. Reviaed and edited by A. J. Downing, Esq. 1 
thick vol. 19 mo., with engravings reprewnting the procenes of 
grafting, budding, layering. Ac , Ao. $ 1 . 95 

'* This is a full and oomi»ete manual of instruction orwn the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have little or 
no previoqis knowledge of gardening, It presents, fai a very precise 
ana detailed mamttf , all that is necessary to be knoMni upon it, and 
cannot fail to awsifen a more ffeneral taste ibr these healthful nnr* 
pleasant pursuits among the ladies of our country" — AT. Y. Trittune 
Published and for sale by WILEY A PUTNAM, 

Nov. l-a. 181 Broadway, N. T. 
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Letten At>m Mr. Nosroir^AgrricaUare in Schools, 

Artificial Manures by Prof. Likbio, 

Notes of Tra.el in the South West by Solozv Robikson,*** 

Remedy for ^moky Chimuies, by J. T., 

Select Americau Grapes, by S. Wkllsx, 

Influence oC the Stock in GraAinr, by Fbuit Gbowxb— 

Annual Festival of the Mass. Hort Society, by W. R. 

Pbincb, 

Intellectual Improvement amonr Farmers, by H. T. C— 

Improvement in Swine, by C.N. Bukbht, • 

Curing Provisions for the British Market, by An Appbxm- 

ticbPacbbb, 

Critical Notices, by N. N. D.f 
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Want of Definiteness in Writersi by J- B. C- Root C1aW| I 
by D. Gatlobd— Kentacky and its Farmers, by OBAXOsm ) 

Sheep Husbuidry, by J. S. l*XTTiBom,*" ' 

Importance of Wool Depots, by A Wool Omown— Com, ) 
Apples, and Potatoes, by A Daibtmaiv Fabmsb—ToI 
kill Rats, bv Ratoloot, ) 

PBcta and Opinions from various sources, ' 
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Acknowledgments, Agents, Notices, &c., 

TVansaciioiis of The State Ag. Society, < 

Lime as a Manure— Benefits of Ag. Societies,*' 

Comstock'o Garden Apple— Root Pruning, 

Irrigatiouof Gardtrns— Wages of Labor, 

On Winterinff Stock, 

Hedges for Wet Grounds— Horticultural Items— Flower ) 

Casee— Cutting Hay for Stock, J 

Potato Rot in Europe— Si^litting Wood— Culture of Broom I ^^ 

Com, J *^ 

Nutritive Value of different kinds of Food— Lightning Colmre,- 384 

Leicester Sheep— Wood and Wood Lands, 366 

Foot Rot in Sheep, 386 

Farmers* Conference Meeting— Application of Manures, 387 

Monthly Notices— Potato Rot, 38S 

Condensed Correspondence — ^Answers lo Inquiries, 388 

Koreign Intelligence, 390 

ILL1T8TBATI0N8. 

Pigs. 103, 104— Chimney Caps. ow 

Pig. 106— Comstock's Garden Apple 379 

Pig 106— Hoop Driver, 371 

Pig. 107— Root Claw, 372 

Pig. 106-WUIow Hedge, 388 

Pig. 10»-Wanl*s Flower Caies, 389 

Pig. 110— Snow . Plowi 375 

Pij{s. II 1, 119— Contrivances for Splitting Wood, 383 

Pig. 113— Leicester Wetheri • 385 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the CoUiTitor, at 91,00 
per 100 words for each Insertion. 

THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1846. 

THB new volume of ** The Cultivator," for 1846, commences 
on the first of January, and the Nos. will be promptly issued on 
the first of each month as heretofore. In the importance, extent and 
variety of its contents— in the number of its contributors— in the 
beauty and variety of its illustrations, as well as in the extent of its 
oirculalion, this paper is without a rival in the agricultural press, at 
home or abroad. 

Terms— Single copies, $1.00 a year— Seven copies for $5.00— 
Fifteen copies for S10. Any person difposed to akl in promoting 
the circulation oC " The Cultivator," will receive sample numbers 
and prospectuiies, on application, post paid. Address LUTHER 
TUCKER Editor Cultivator. Albanv, N. Y. 

O:^ Editofs with whom we exchange, will confer a favor by 
pBbliriiing die above. 



GRANT'S FANNING MILLS 

MAY be had at the Albany Agricoltaral Warehouse, 33 Dean- 
street. This is a very superior mill. For description and cut 
Cultivator for 1645, page 870 
Dec. & 
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HUSSEY'S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL be delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Auburn, N. Y., at 
100 dollars. They will be made of the best materials, and 
will embrace all the late improveroenu. The public prints abtmnd 
with its recommendations— oil ot which the reaper ii warranted by 
the subscriber to fulfil. 

Huflsey'f Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the subscriber to excel on thorough trial, any in use. Price from 
16 lo 35 dollars. In ordering the above machines, pleaie address the 
labscribcr iu Baltimore. OBED IIUSSEY. 

Baltimore? Dec. 1— 4i* 



Ware- 



TIE>UP CHAINS of different sizes, at the Agricultural War 
hoiise, 93 Dean-street. E CQMSTOCK k. CO. 
Deo L 

ROOT CUTTERS for cntihif Pkitatoes, Ruia Bagas, fcc, for 
eaule, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 23 Dean-street 



•v«- «. 



TO 80pTH£RS( PLQW; DEALERS. 

'T^HE subscriber Kftviug received the agency from alnrgv 
A well known manufacturer, is enabled lo furnish Plow Cskst 
and plows of every description, usually sold in the Southern auid Vir< 
era country, at considerably lower prices than have heretoTore Ix 
offered in this market for cash or approved paper Also, Rug!:^!^ 
Nouise ft Mason's celebrated Plows. Dealers and others arv i 
vited to call. Orders, by tetter or otherwise, will be promptly i 
tended to. JaS- PLANT. 

Dec. 1— IL 5 Barling Slip, N. V. City. 



GUANO. 

RECENTLY received direct from Ichaboe, per Shakspear* 
various experiemets made from this cargo has proved iu 
ty eqtial, if not superior to any other Qnano. Great care h*. ^■, 
taken to put it in tight casks, that it may be kept any time iriUi 
losing tho ammonia. For sale m lots to suit purctissers, by 

EDWD. K. COLLINS & Co., 
Dec. 1.— tf 66 South-street, New- York. 



FOR SALE. 

i A GOOD grain Fabm , three miles from the village of 1 
xA. (Oswego county, N Y.) 

It contains 100 Acres, about 00 being under iroprorement, 
watered ; a thrifty young Orchard, and Buildings neariy new. 

From two to three hundred bushels of Wheat have b«en annnsdly 
grown, and other kinds of grain amounting to over 1000 bixiheJb a 
year. 

The kind of soil U highly adapted to clover and plaster, and 
rotation system of tillage. 

Terms, $80 per acre ; one-third down ; the remainder raar r 
for eight or ten years. B. E. BO W£N. 

Mexico, Oswego co , Nov. 18, 1845. 



STRAW CUTTERS. 

ALL sizes of Hovey's celebrated machines may be had oT S. 
COM.STOCK k Co., at the Albany Aericukural WarehoMe. 
23 Dean-etreet. Also, a constant supply of Stevens^ cnttefs on the 
iame principle of Hovey's as regardi cutting, but the knivea wan 
differently acljiisted. Dee. i. 

J. PLANT, 
5 Burling Slip, Ntw-York City, 

DEALER in Gin Gear and Rag Segements, Wing Gnrtgfiow. 
Mill Spindles, Saw Mill Irons, &c , and Plow Castings, Plowa, 
Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Fan Mills, Ptiaable Burr Stone MJHa, 
Corn and Cob Crushers, Horse Powers, Thrcsheis and Famunir 
Implements generally. Also, exclusive agent for making and vei»- 
ing the '' Warren Patent Improved Horse Power and ThrcshiM 
Machines " 

Orders for Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees. &e. 4e. wiTl 
be promptly and faithfully attended to. and the best aeiecttons nada. 
Also, for improved Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

N. B. The undersigned is also exclusive ag^nt hi the eity srf 
Ne^-York, for selling the now celebrated Sanford's patent bay. 
straw and stalk cuuert. 

Dec 1— It. 



FINE WOOLED BUCKS FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL Bucks, of various ages, and of the beat quality, 
for fii«ene8S and weight of fleece, as well as for shape and eco- 
stitntion, can be had if a^ied for soon. A part of tliem are pmn 
Merino, and a part a cross of the Merino and Saxon. Ad«lrew, 
paid, 8ANFORD HOWARD, 

Albany, Oct. 1- Office of the CuluvaJsr. 

ONION SEED.— 1000 lbs. of Blood Red Onion Seed. 
150 " Pure White " 
800 " Yellow " '* 

all the growth of the pressnt season and raised from sdeetcd 
For sale at the Seed Store of the Hartford Co. Ag. So., by 
Hartford, Ct, Oct. 10, 1845.— 3t E. W. BULL, Secdsniaa. 



SEEDLING APPI<E.TREES FOR SALE, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, at his Nursery, Macednn, Wayne Co, N. 
Y.( one year old, and from 5 to 10 inches high, at 83 per Ao»> 
sand. No charge made for packing, for orders of 5O00 each; or 
50 cts. per 1000 for less. Orders to be post-paid and accoopuMd 
with remittances. 
Oct 1— It. 



BOOKS FOR SALE. 

AMERICAN Farmer's Encyclopedia, price $4— Skiiuier** Cattle 
Doctor, price 50 cents, and a varieiv of other works, for idc st 
the office of '' The Cultivator." 

DAIRY FURNITURE, 

SUCH as Chums, Tubs, Palls, Cheese Hoops, Butter LadlePj kt- 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 
Dec 1. B. COMSTOCK 4 CO 

SUB-SOIL PLOWS, all siaea^ fur sale at the Agricultural Wm- 
house. B. COMSTOCK k Ca 

Dec. 1. 
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